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One  of  the  greatest  lexicographical  andertakings  which  so  eminently 
distinguish  our  present  time,  is  Lane's  Arabic  Dictionary.  The  Arabic 
student  who  hitherto  had  at  nearly  every  step  to  supply  or  correct 
his  meagre  Tocabolaries,  finds  in  it  all  he  can  desire.  The  learned 
natives  of  India  who  had  looked  npon  Firdzib^df  as  insnrpassable,  are 
astonished  to  hear  of  a  Madd  i  Qdmds.  England  may  indeed  be 
prond  of  a  work  which  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Arabic 
learning  in  Europe. 

We  trust  that  the  standard  which  Lane's  Dictionary  has  created, 
will  soon  be  followed  by  a  compiler  of  a  Persian  Dictionary.  There 
exists  no  reliable  Persian  Dictionary.  Nothing  worth  the  name  has 
been  done  for  Persian  lexicography  since  the  days  of  Castelli  and 
Meninski.  This  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  as  there  are  most  excellent 
sources  from  which  a  good  Persian  dictionary  could  be  compiled. 
The  deficiency  of  all  existing  dictionaries  lies  in  thiB,  that  the  compilers, 
one  and  all,  have  used  secondary  or  tertiary  sources,  instead  of  having 
recourse,  as  Lane  did,  to  original  and  carefully  selected  native  works. 

The  sources  for  compiling  a  reliable  Persian  dictionary  are  the 
lexicographical  works  written  by  Indium,     In  India,  as  in  Tdr^n, 
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Persian  has  been  a  subject  of  study  and  the  medium  of  education. 
The  value  of  the  Indian  dictionaries  is  fully  acknowledged  by  the 
Persians  themselves.  Surdri's  Majma'ulfurs  is  indeed  the  only  dic- 
tionary written  by  a  Persian,  which  a  compiler  will  have  to  consult ; 
and  even  this  book  is  half  Indian.  The  number  of  Tr^ni  lexicographists 
is  small.  The  better  dictionaries  written  before  A.  D.  1400  are 
mostly  of  Tiirdnian  origin.  The  very  first  Persian  dictionary  was 
written  at  Soghd.  With  1400  the  period  of  the  Indian  dictionaries 
.  commences.  Each  is  an  improvement  upon  the  preceding ;  in  each 
we  find  the  number  of  words  and  quotations  steadily  increasing,  till 
we  see  them  culminating  in  the  Farhang  i  Jah&ngirf,  which  brought 
the  old  Turini  and  frdni  dictionaries  into  oblivion.  The  practical  voca- 
hulary^  entitled  Burh&n  i  Qafi',  which  has  been  acknowledged  to  be  the 

^jli  oUJ  ^^J}  ^U 

closes  the  first  period,  the  period  of  gatkeringy  A.  D.  1400  to  1652. 

With  Rashidi  commences  the  second  epoch  of  the  Indian  dictionaries, 
the  period  of  criticism.  The  two  dictionaries  of  this  period,  though 
not  yet  used  by  European  compilers,  must  be  the  basis  of  a  critical 
dictionary  of  the  Persian  language.  RashidVa  Farhang — let  compilers 
like  obedient  murids  follow  this  murshid  I — is  a  critical  work  on  all 
Indian  dictionaries  up  to  the  Farhang  i  Jah^ngiri,  whilst  the  Sirdj 
uUughdt  by  Kh^n  Arzii  is  the  indispensable  Vade  Mecum  for  those 
who  use  the  Burhdn.  The  Sirdj  is  at  the  same  time  the  last  dictionary 
of  note  for  the  classical  Persian.  Towards  the  end  of  the  past  century 
at  last,  when  sufficient  time  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Kalim,  the 
last  poet  of  the  silver  age  of  Persian  literature,  there  appeared  the 
Muytalah&t  ushshu'ard  and  the  stupendous  Bahdr  i  'Ajam,  two  works 
written  by  Hindoos  on  the  Isti'm&l  i  Mutaakhkhann  or  usage  of 
the  writers  after  Jdmi,  the  last,  though  not  the  least,  of  the  classics. 
The  dictionaries  of  the  present  age,  with  the  exception  of  the  6hi^ 
ullughdt,  deserve  no  notice.  The  Shamsullughdt  compiled  under  the 
direction  of  a  gentleman  whose  family  is  known  in  Calcutta  for 
their  liberality,  and  the  Saft  Qulzum  of  Lucknow  are  too  full  of  typo- 
graphical errors,  to  render  their  use  desirable. 

We  may  notice  that  nearly  every  province  of  India  can  point  to  a 
lexicographist.  Bengal  is  represented  by  the  quaint  Farhang  i 
Ibrdhimi ;  Bah^  by  the  Kashf ;  the  Dekkhan  by  the  Burh&n ;  the. 
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North- West  by  the  Ad4t,  "primum  in  Indis,"  the  Mnayyid  and  the 
Sirij  ;  Sirhind  by  the  Mad&r ;  the  Pnnjiib  by  the  Farhang  i  Jah&ngiri 
and  the  Mn^t^l&di&t  nshshn'ar& ;  Sind  by  Rashidf .  Again,  four  diction- 
aries are  dedicated  to  princes,  and  one  bears  Akbar's  stamp. 

When  we  compare  the  lexicography  of  the  Arabs  with  that  of  the 
Persians,  we  find  some  remarkable  differences.  The  Arabs  have  left 
ns  not  only  more,  bnt  they  have  also  shewn  a  greater  interest  than 
the  Persians  for  their  ancient  literature.  Their  dictionaries  delight  in 
quotations  from  the  ancients.  Persian  dictionaries  on  the  other  hand 
abound  in  ancient  words,  for  which  there  are  no  proofs,  and  for  which 
it  is  now-a-days  impossible  to  find  proofs.  This  absence  of  proofs  has 
caused  varieties  of  spellings  and  meanings  which  are  most  perplexing. 
Many  words  are  hopelessly  doubtful.  To  distinguish  such  words  in 
some  way  or  other,  is  the  first  duty  of  a  future  compiler. 

Another  difference  is  this  that  in  Persian  dictionaries  the  language 
of  the  prose  is  not  represented.  All  quotations  are  verses.  Con- 
structions of  verbs  with  different  prepositions  are  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be 
met  with ;  phrases  are  never  entered,  unless  they  be  poetical  meta- 
phors. Native  lexicographists  having  thus  neglected  the  Persian 
proBOy  modern  compilers  have  still  a  field  left  for  independent 
lesearch. 

n. 

The  sources  which  are  absolutely  required  for  the  compilation  of  a 
reliable  dictionary  of  the  Persian  language,  are  the  following  ten — 

written  A.  D.  1419. 
written  after  A.  D.  1428  and  he/ore 
1445. 

written  A.  D.  1619. 
written  A.  D.  1593. 
written  A.  D.  1608. 
second  edition,  written  A.  D.  1629. 
written  A.  D.  1658. 
written  A.  D.  1785. 
written  between  A.  D.  1 735  <fe  1 768 . 
written  A.  D.  1826. 
I  subjoin  here  a  list  of  abbreviations  referring  to  other  li^xicogra- 
phical  works,  &c.,  mentioned  below, 


1. 

Ad. 

JUa/i  »|jT, 

2. 

Sh. 

JUlii^, 

8 

.Mq. 

X^l  AJjX), 

4. 

Ma. 

JUsUVi  jiA*, 

6. 

FJ. 

fjtj^^^^j, 

6. 

Bar. 

isxix^  cr^i  e^. 

7. 

B. 

is'^j'-^y, 

8. 

Sir, 

'  «,UU|  jlr-, 

9. 

Bh. 

c^M 

10. 

Oh. 

c.UU|£,tji, 
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B.  fJti^  ciUy,  written  A.  D.  1652, 

F.  LSJi^  ''^J,  written  A.  D.  1742. 

SHL.  ciUl^l^j.^,  printed  A.  D.  1806. 

HK.  (t>^  OvftA,  printed  A.  D.  1822. 

V.  Vnllera'  Lexicon  Persico-Latinnm,  Bonn  1855. 

A.  A.  c^r^t  cH^T,  by  the  anthor  in  the  Bibliotheca  Indioa. 

The  Burh^  onght  not  to  be  used  by  fntnre  compilers  except  as  a 
guide  for  tlie  arrangement  of  the  words. 

The  sources  ased  by  the  anthers  of  the  ten  works  which  I  consider 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  compilation  of  a  reliable  dictionary  of  the 
Persian  language,  are  mostly  ^rgotten.  Many  of  them  perhaps 
no  longer  exist ;  others  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  libraries  of  Europe. 
The  abbreviations  in  the  following  alphabetical  list  of  the  sources  of 
the  ten  shew  by  whom  they  were  used, 

1.  (^dJU  u^Aflc^l  jj|  u&V,     FJ.,  Sur. 

2.  (W^t  e^?  iJ^jr^^^J^^  ^^^^/»    Ad.,  FJ.,  Sur. 

^J*^Jl^\  (^<^^'i\  jyAXfO  ^ 

8.  ^^^^J^j^l  vSiAy^      FJ.    This  appears  to  be  another 

dictionary  than  No.  28. 

4.  *^l  Sfjf  ..iiv,    8h.,  Mu.,  Ma.,  FJ.,  Sur.   Vida 

below, 

6-    UU^^  ^1  ^  •i^  ^^^J,     FJ. 

6.  <jr^.>i^l  ^J^J,     FJ.  Vide  10. 

7.  giUf  diAjj  ^S^J,     Sir.,  Bh.,  Gh. 

8.  (^  jlt?  ^i^Jy     Gh.  Vide  below, 

^^\  .feiiU,  ^  FJ.,  Sur. 

«>♦**  ^  J|  ki^  ^cH  ^j*^  ,     Sur.,  and  Ma.  who  mentions  i% 

ase^U*  v^^jl.  TheMa.  calls 
it  (^jiiA^  »»iU-J|  Ias^  ;  hence 
it  may  be  the  same  as  No.  6. 

11.  i^^J)^(t^^^  tfW^-^J,  FJ.,Sur.who  found  in  someMSa 

ciTjti^  instead  of  (^jLsz^, 

12.  kSji^^  J^y,    Sur.,  R.,   B.,  Sir".,    Gh.  Vide 

below. 

13.  %Hi*^  ^jf^,     Gb.  Vide  below. 
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W.  ^^\ij  ^jij^^  ^-^Jy  FJ.,  Sur. 

15.  iv}jkj  pALa.  JtiA/,  FJ. 

16  ^^Jo^c^y,  FJ. 

17.  JUliJIi  j^:>  sjj^y.  Ad.,  Ma.,  FJ. 

18.  JUiJi  ^^^  c/iA/,    FJ. 

19.  ^^^uflJJi  i/U.j  ^..^y ,    Ad.,FJ. 

20.  ^i^j  u^iA/,     Sir.,  Bh.,  Gh.  Vide  below. 

21.  jn^'  k^  ^^  ^^^3  vJtiV 

4;;jjJ!;.>j  i.ixU3  ^^^Air?oi^  ,  Sh.,  Mu.,  Ma.  who  men- 

tions it  as  e^<>3JLo  v^Jli 
FJ.,  Sur.  My  MSS.  of  the 

Ma.  have  ^^^^-J^^y^  I 

22.  j^UUJ^Ay,     R.  ^ 

23.  oUU|  ^1^,     Gh.  Vide  below. 

24.  «^tH^«  i-r-  «-<^,     B.,  Gh. 

25.  f^  eH>^^  cH jH^  e^  (^txxw  sjj^y 

*5--l  vmJ  ^j  viM^Jj  ji>A  cij  u;f  ^ 

^tti  Icli^^;*--^  v!r^-** J,    FJ. 

26.  c5:;U^  \y  diJlj  oliUi  J/oU  wUr 

27.  4^I»hJ|  4^/«H-*iltJi  ^U  ^^,     Sur. 

28.  iJ^^  Sr?/*^  '*'*^'  Lc^j^  sS^y 

i/jj^  C!y  ^f^l,    Mu.,  Ma.,  FJ.,  Sur.  Vide 


below. 
FJ. 


29.  (>AU  «of3^  «-fi^; 

SO.  ^jl^^^ju^l  .>Ai^^  u^y,     FJ.     This  is  the  Kashf- 

uUughit ;  vide  below. 

81.  isj^,  ^^^^  h^  *-^^,     FJ. 

82.  (^^L^)H  eH^  ^-a-e^  ^^'^l/l  t^*^>    B. 
S3.  ^^j^u^y,     FJ. 

j^U  u&A^,      FJ. 

^U  iJiAy,     FJ.     Perhaps  also  Ma., 

who  quotes  a  dictionary 
called  in    my    MSS. 

86.  wJl^JtiV,     FJ. 


34. 
85. 
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37.  J  J^  4^  ^^>,     Ma.,  FJ. 

38.  oUJL^I  *ll^,     Vide  below. 
89.              aJUj  9\Ljt  eflAv^"»  e»UJLI|  ;j#ji>^<',     Gh. 

41.  ^rH^  «^"  *.<^>,     FJ. 

42.  ^^jjJliaJi  iuii  JtiAy,    Mu.,  Ma.,  FJ. 

43.  e>UiAl(  ijii  JivA/,     Ma.,  FJ. 

44.  oUJL't  i-Aj'LU  JtiA/,     Gh.  Vide  below. 

46.  I/»^I  e;LJ  J^A^i,     Ad.,  Sh.,  Mu.,  Ma.,  FJ., 

Sur. 

47.  j^liU.  tt>i^^  oUJ  w£uy;     FJ. 

48.  AajUaLA  oUJ  wJtvA^',     FJ. 

49.  isjj^  uv^^  t*^>     Vi^«  *>«1<>^-  ^-^  ^-^  ^^^-J 

Gh. 

50.  Ji^  oUU)  t^,     Vide  below, 

51.  iiljl^o  e;^  cUiii^l  oUUi  ^>*«^,    Gh. 

52.  cHi^  cH  •>•♦**  ^^^/,     FJ- 

53.  (•Liu  ^^J»sjo  »UjoiA  ^,j  ONkflB*  »-^y 

54.  »»>/  uftxi^  JJui;  ^^ixi|»l»U^,  FJ.,  Sur. 

55.  jUiS:t^  JiiAy^     FJ. 

56.  uH?-^ »^ 'ir^  eH (^IHI  'i/^-^-^V* 

^L^l  FJ.,  Sur.  who  calls  it 

Ij^  i«-^,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  No.  28. 

57.  lyufiJf  ols-^^*'^  •-^^j     Bh.,  Gh.  Vide  below. 

58.  viHi^KXj!  ^'1  wiJG  j^U^  jLj^  ^-^^/i 

59.  ^jIa^^uVi  ^SI>«J^^/^,     FJ.  This  is  the  Mad^ ; 

vide  below. 

60.  c^Jl/^^J^-^^  «-i^,    FJ. 

61.     on^  t5y>  »^  ^j^  ^^  V  ^^/ 

u«L^J^>  Ad.,  Sh.,  Ma.,  FJ. 

62,  ^^j^^-^y,     Sir. 

03.  iUftJi  »>J^  *-^*^,     Ma.,    FJ.,    Sur.    Vide 

below. 
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64.  i^\y^\  c^\yo  JlvA^,     Sh.,  Mu.,  Ma.,  FJ. 

66.  oUa-Ji  v^  "^^y,     Ma.,  FJ.,  Gh. 

The  last  work  is  written  by  Muhammed  Badruddfn,  better  known 
as  Ab^  Na^r  i  Far6hi,  of  Farah,  a  town  in  Sijistdn.  The  book 
which  has  often  been  printed  in  India,  is  an  ancient  vocabalary  in 
rhyme,  and  is  used  in  nearly  every  school  in  India.  There  exist 
several  commentaries  to  it,  by  ^v^^rf  c>*A»>  ^:^  (^  ^*ai^  who  lived  at 
the  time  of  Akbar,  giU  ^^  ^J^yi^  and  (/^  (*^* 

The  above  list  of  Persian  Dictionaries  does  not  give  the  names  of 
the  isy'^  kJjJbjS  and  the  l^***^!  oUJJLx  sJixA^^  two  dictionaries 
often  qnoted  by  the  Mad^ ;  bat  I  suspect  they  are  mentioned  above 
under  a  different  name. 

m. 

After  having  specified  the  sources  of  the  ten  most  valuable  diction- 
aries, I  add  a  few  notes  on  several  of  them.  The  notes  are  necessarily 
short,  as  the  subject  matter  of  a  dictionary  is  almost  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  the  character  and  mind  of  the  compiler.  I  trust,  however,  that 
the  remarks  will  be  of  some  value,  as  they  are  the  result  of  six  years' 
lexicographical  studies.     With  the  exception  of  Surilri's  Majma'ulfurs 

the  notes  refer  to  Indian  works. 

1.    iUiJ]  gut. 

This  Dictionary  is  compiled  by  <x*«^  j  jj  v^Hi.  ^^M  of  Delhi.  The 
author  adds  to  his  name  the  words  J\jj^^  o^^^a^I.  The  dictionary 
was  written  in  A.  H.  822,  or  A.  D.  1419,  more  than  twenty  years 
after  the  sack  of  Delhi  by  Taimtir.  The  book  is  rather  a  vocabulary 
than  a  dictionary;  the  first  part  contains  Persian  words,  and  the 
second  Persian  phrases.  The  words  are  arranged  according  to  the 
first,  second,  and  last  letters.  No  examples  are  given.  For  ancient 
Persian  words,  especially  for  such  for  which  there  are  no  proofs,  the 
Kdii  is  of  some  importance.  Otherwise  the  value  of  the  book  is 
rather  historical.  MSS.  are  rare. 

2.     ^^^1^1  i^lxi^. 

The  name  of  the  author  is  ^Jjj^  fly  (^iri^ ;  hence  his  dictionary 

is  sometimes  called  <j^J/J|  *-i^^.  He  was  a  disciple  of  the  famous 
saint  Sharafuddfn  Ahmad  of  Munair,  a  town  in  Bah&r,  to  whose  honor 
the  compiler  called  his  work  Sharafndmah,  He  says  in  the  preface 
(metre  Mutaq&rib) — 
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"  The  Sharafndmah  of  Ahmad  i  Munyari  is  a  dress  of  honor,  filled 
"  with  the  pearls  of  the  Darf -Persian."  Hence  the  dictionary  is  best 
known  under  the  name  of  Sharafndmah  %  Ihrdkimi.  It  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Farhang  i  Mirz4  Ibrahim,  a  later  dictionary 
used  by  the  authors  of  the  FJ.  and  Sur. 

The  birthplace  of  Ibrahim  is  unknown.  It  is  however  clear  that 
he  was  an  Indian  ;  for  like  the  Ad4t  he  gives  many  Hiudee  equivalents, 
and  mentions  Indian  pronunciations  of  Persian  words.  He  lived  some 
time  in  Persia,  and  has  thus  been  able  to  add  words  and  meanings 
which  he  heard  from  natives.  He  names  several  times  a  Shaikh  W^hidi 
of  Shir&z,  and  an  Amir  Shihdbuddin  Hakim,  of  Kirman,  whose  remarks 
he  enters.  Thus 


The  dictionary  must  have  been  written  during  the  time  of  Birbak, 
who  reigned  in  Bengal  from  A.  D.  1428  to  1445,  as  it  ends  with  the 
following  verses  (metre  Kamal) — 

The  work  consists  of  a  short  treatise  on  Persian  and  Turkish 
terminations,  a  large  number  of  Persian  words  and  phrases,  interspersed 
with  a  few  Arabic  nouns  and  infinitives,  and  a  collection  of  Chagatii 
words.  The  latter  are  given  separately  at  the  end  of  each  fagl  of 
Persian  words,  which  arrangement  has  been  followed  in  the  next 
dictionary  and  the  Madir. 

In  using  the  dictionary  we  have  to  look  to  the  first,  last,  and  second 
letters  of  the  words.  Examples  of  verses  are  frequent.  The  MS.  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  No.  1332, — by  no  means  a  good  one — has  an 
appendix  containing  the  Turkish  numerals,  and  a  list  of  Persian  metres. 

As  a  peculiarity  of  tliis  dictionary,  we  have  to  mention  that  the  com- 
piler, though  an  Indian,  follows  in  the  arrangement  of  the  words  the 
rule  of  Jli>  and  Jfi.  From  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  Arabic 
characters  up  to  the  time  of  the  poet  Jdmi,  the  last  of  the  classics,  the 
Irdni  Persian  writers  used  the  letter  Jli  dzaliot  Jb  dfil,  after  a  long 
6,  i,  11  (*>^  ^Jir^)}  «s  ^y  f^r  ^ji  hud ;  and  2.  after  every  consonant,  i^, 
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J,  t  excepted,  provided  that  consonant  has  a  vowel,  i.  e.,  after  the 
iJy^^  f^***  *^-2r^>  **  i>Aj««j,  jj^j  ^mS  j  bat  never  after  diphthongs,  as 
in  SJ«>A* ;  nor  after  consonants  with  the  jazm  ( (^U»  ^^^  *^jj^  )> 
as  in  o^,  .i^,  &c.  This  interchange  between  Jli  and  Ju  was  never 
extended  to  Arabic  words.  Beside  the  Sharafn^inah,  Saruri's  Majma'- 
olfurs  is  the  only  dictionary  in  which  the  rule  has  been  adhered  to  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  words. 

The  dictionary  itself  deserves  the  attention  of  futnre  compilers,  as 
it  has  not  been  safficiently  used.  The  author  is  very  exact ;  in  his 
explanations  he  pays  particalar  attention  to  legendary  names,  especially 
those  of  the  Sh&hn&uiah,  and  to  plants  and  their  medical  properties. 
MSS.  are  rare, 

3.UJJ   jH/yo 

This  dictionary  was  compiled  A.  H.  925,  or  A.  D.  1519,  by  Shaikh 
Muhammad  ibu  i  Shaikh  L&d  (  Sll  )  of  Delhi.  His  object  was  to 
complete  the  Sharafu&mah  through  the  addition  of  words  and  phrases 
from  the  Q  any  at  att^ibin.  Hence  his  dictionary  is  more  voluminous. 
Every  fa^  ia  tripartite ;  first  come  the  Arabic,  then  the  Persian,  and 
lastly  the  Turkish  words.  The  appendix  to  the  dictionaiy  contains 
the  Arabic,  Persian  and  Turkish  numerals,  and  a  small  Persian 
grammar.     Examples  of  verses  occur  but  rarely. 

The  arrangement  is  the  same  as  in  the  Sharafndmah.  Nothing  ia 
known  of  the  author  himself.  From  a  remark  in  the  preface  we  know 
that  he  had  two  children.  The  reigning  king  receives  no  praise  j  nor 
was  Ibr&him  L6dhi  a  fit  subject  for  an  encomium. 

MSS.  of  this  dictionary  are  numerous. 

This  dictionary  was  compiled  by  'Abdurrahim  ibn  i  Ahmad  Sur  of 
Bah&r.  It  contains  the  words  of  the  Sharafnamah  and  the  Muayyid, 
and  many  Arabic  words  from  the  ^urah.  The  MSS.  are  numerous. 
There  exists  also  a  rare  lithographed  edition  of  1264  pp.  4to.,  which 
appeared  at  Calcutta  several  decads  ago.  The  following  extract  is 
taken  from  the  preface — 

'^  Should  any  one  doubt  the  correctness  of  a  Persian  word  in  my 
^  Dictionary,  let  him  look  into  the  Sharafo&mah,  the  dictionary  of  my 
2 
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"  revered  teacher  Shaikh  Mahamraad  LSd — May  God  have  mercy  on 
"  him  ! — the  Dastur,  the  Dictionary  by  Qazi  Nacir  uddin  Gunbudzi, 
"  the  Qiinyat  utt^libin,  the  Dictionary  by  Fakhr-i-Qaww6s,  the  Dic- 
"  tionary  by  'All  Beg  Be,  the  Dictionary  by  Amir  Shih&bnddin  of 
"  Kii-man,  the  Qafiyah-i-Kish,  the  Lisan  ushshn'ar^,  the  Irtil^h 
**  ushshu'ai-d,  the  J6mi'  njyanfiyi*,  and  the  Dictionary  by  Shaikh 
"  Muhammad  Khaghri  (  (j^^^  )." 

The  date  of  the  compilation  is  not  known  ;  the  work  must  have, 
however,  been  completed  abont  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
as  the  author  knew  Shnikh  Muhammad  Ldd,  the  compiler  of  the 
Mnayyid  (A.  D.  1519).  He  also  alludes  to  the  Shaikh  under  «ia*  ^\. 

This  dictionary  gives  no  examples.  The  Kashf  is  of  importance  for 
those  who  cannot  procure  copies  of  the  Sharafn&uiah  and  the  Muayyid. 

5.  Ji>liSI;lJ^ 

This  valuable  work  which  has  been  very  little  used,  was  compiled 
by  Mauldna  Shaikh  Ildhd&d  i  Faiszi,  son  of  Asad  ul'iilamd  'AH  Sh^r  of 
Sirhind.  The  year  of  the  compilation,  A.  H.  1001,  or  A.  D.  1693,  is 
given  in  the  words  |»U  u^*>,  the  tfirikh  of  the  book.  As  the  words 
are  only  arranged  according  to  the  first  and  last  letters,  it  is  some- 
what troublesome  to  use  the  book.  The  Arabic  words  stand  in  each 
fa9l  before  the  Persian.  The  Turkish  words  are  given  after  the  Persian 
words.  The  Arabic  words  and  the  examples  are  more  numerous  than 
in  the  preceding  works.  There  are  a  great  number  of  verses  marked 
tSiij^  hy  the  com'piler. 

The  author  makes  occasionally  critical  attempts,  and  mentions 
Indian  pronunciations  of  several  Persian  words. 

The  following  extracts  from  this  dictionaiy  will  shew  that  the  com- 
piler was  a  poet.  His  Masnawi  entitled  Ndz  6  Nii//tz  must  not  be 
confounded  with  a  Masnawi  of  the  same  title  by  Baq^i  (No.  12^0 
Asiatic  Society  Bengal). 


The  metre  of  the  compiler's  Masnawi  is  the  same  as  of  the  Shiriu 
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Khasraa,  JL^U^  ^^^{Afo  ^^^j^U/o^  as  will  appear  from  the   following 
qQotation* 


«  iJUj^J  «  CM«t  jy^^  <Jl!^  (^y^  J<^  C^(  ^^<^  ^^^ 

MSS.  of  this  dictionary  are  as  common  as  those  of  the  Ma.  There 
exist,  however,  bad  copies,  where  in  the  |*^l  ^  '^Kl  0^  under 
ctfla^l  ^1,  the  compiler  is  confounded  with  Faiszi,  the  great  Indian 
poet.    In  good  MSS.  we  find — 

Bad  MSS.  read— 

and  give  also  verses  of  the  poet  Faiszi  marked  ^j^.  The  reference 
to  'AUanai  is  quite  impossible,  as  he  outlived  his  brother  Faiszi.  The 
confusion,  I  dare  say,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  ignorant  copyists  who 
were  mislead  by  the  takhallu?  Faiszi,  The  compiler  clearly  gives  the 
name  of  his  father,  'AH  Sher,  of  Sirhind,  whilst  the  father  of  the  poet 
is  Shaikh  Mub^rik  of  Nagor.  It  is  also  evident  from  the  preface  that 
the  compiler  was  a  piotis  Mubammadan,  which  the  poet  Faiszi  was 
certainly  not. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  book  does  not  contain  a  single  reference   to 
Akbar. 

The  four  MSS.  at  hand  have  a  Khdtimah  containing  grammatical 
rules.     One  has  the  following  remark — 

|U  ^^LJ\  ^JioLm  d^jci  c)4*^  «^  (^  ^j^  ^kjij^  ^^j 
J^  *-^y*  j^lH  j^^  ^-^  c;^  tt^^-^  f  *^  cH  c/^l  ^^^^  ^:j\  iSJ^  vy4^ 

at  which  place  the  writing  is  so  V«>i^vt,  that  it  cannot  be  read. 

*  Vide  also  Vnllers*  Persian  Dictionary,  II.  p.  518b.     In  the   article  i^btLtf 

correct  oJiJJt  cAm^  wxp>.Lg^  to  s£aaJLI|  %jJmS  «»a^I«,  the  author  of  the  pre. 

coding  dictionary;  and  for  the  verse  of  Mulli  Saiik  of  Tazd,  which  in    Vallera 
has  no  metre,  read  (metre  Bamal) 
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6.    iJu/jir  LO^'    t*^ 
The  first  edition  of  Sururi's  Majma'ulfurs  appeared  in  A.  H.  1008, 
nine  years  before  the  next  dictionary.     As  thirty  years  later,  A.  H. 
1038,  a  second  edition  appeared,  we  shall  first  notice  the  Parhang  i 
Jah&ngiri. 

The  title  of  the  dictionary  is  a  misnomer,  and  ought  to  be  Farliang 
i  Ahbari,  The  compiler  is  Nawwib  'Aszad  uddaulah  Mir  Jaradladdiu 
Husain  i  Anjii.  He  is  mentioned  in  the  Kin  i  Akbari,  p.  226, 
as  one  of  Akbar's  courtiers,  holding  the  office  of  a  c5«5-«*i,  or 
commander  of  nine  hundred,  a  position  not  necessarily  military, 
for  which  he  received  a  monthly  salary  of  Rs.  7100.  He  appears^ 
to  have  been  a  favourite  of  the  emperor,  as  in  1604  he  was  sent  to 
Bijdptir  to  bring  the  daughter  of  'Adil  Shah  to  Agra,  where  she  was 
married  to  Prince  Ddniil. 

From  the  preface  of  the  dictionary  it  appears  that  the  labours  of  the 
compiler  extended  over  thirty  years.     A.  H.  1000,  or  thirteen  years 
after  the  commencement  of  the  compilation,  when  Akbar  was   at 
Srinagar,  Mir  Jamaluddin  received  the    order  to    complete  his  dic- 
tionary.    Not  only  did  Akbar  grant  sums  for  the  purchase  of  manu- 
scripts, but  he  even  called  learned  men  from  Peria  to  assist  Mir  Jamilud- 
din  in  the  compilation.  The  historian  Bad&oni  indeed  tells  as  that  many 
a  word  was  investigated  in  Akbar's  majlis  i  kh^,  the  emperor  himself 
evincing  that  taste  for  the  study  of  words  which  Muhammadana  so 
eminently  possess.  Forty-four  dictionaries  of  those  specified  above,  nine 
others  of  which  neither  the  title  nor  the  author's  name  were  known, 
commentaries,  works  on  science,  Zand  and  Pazand  books,  the  whole 
Pei-sian  literature,  yielded  the  words  for  this  work.    The  most  ancient 
dictionaries,  of  which  nothing  but  the  title  seems  now-a-days  to  exist, 
were  in  Mir  Jam^luddin's  hands.  Among  them  were — the  dictionary  of 
Abu  Hafy  of  Soghd,  who  according  to  some  made  the  first  Persian 
verse  ;*  that  of  Asadi,  Firdausi's  teacher ;  the   vocabulary  of  Hakim 
Qa^r^n,  the  quaint  poet;  &c.     Akbar  unfortunately  died  A.  H.  1014, 
or  A.  D.  1605,  before  the   dictionary  was  completed ;  and  when  at 

*  Tide  the  anthor'B  edition  of  the  Persian  Metres  by  Saifi,  p.  «|. 
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last,  three  years  later  in  A.  H.  1017,  it  made  its  appearance,  the 
oompiler  thought  fit  to  call  it  in  honor  of  Akbar's  successor  Farhdng 
i  Jahdnghi.     The  mi9r&'  (Hazaj  i  musaddas) 

is  the  t&rikh  of  the  completion  of  the  work. 

The  preface  of  the  dictionary  is  followed  by  an  Introduction  contain- 
ing twelve  chapters — 

1.  On  the  boundaries  of  the  land    (j»jl^. 

2.  On  the  Persian  language. 

3.  On  the  letters  of  the  Alphabet,  and  the  rule  of  Jlii  and  Jli. 

4.  On  the  arrangement  of  the  words  in  the  Farhang  i  Jah^ugiri. 
6.     On  the  «xxf  qaid  adopted  by  the  compiler.* 

6.  On  the  interchange  of  letters. 

7.  On  pronominal  affixes. 

8.  On  certain  words,  as  j^,  *J,  f^,  ^,  yo. 

9.  On  terminations,  as  ^Jl,  «^,  (/*^>    (*^,  <fcc. 

10.  On  the  use  of  the  letters    t^  j,  g;,  c/,  ^,  t,   <&c.,  as  far  aa 
they  are  used  for  inflections. 

11.  On  the  spelling  of  certain  words,  chiefly  compounds. 

12.  On  the    JLcUf  as^s  . 

The  dictionary  itself  contains  only  single  Persian  words  and  such 
Persian  compounds  as  have  no  isz&fat.  The  Khdtimah  is  divided  into 
five  chapters  or  doorg — 

1.  Figurative  expressions. 

2.  Compounds  with  or  without  the  Iszdfat,  of  which  either  one 
or  both  words  are  Arabic. 

3.  Words  which  contain  any  of  the  ^jClIa  cijj^,  viz.,  b^  U.^  ^t^^ 

4.  Zand  and  Pazand  words. 

5.  Certain  rare  words,  chiefly  proper  names  of  towns,  persons,  &o. 
Among  the  words,  a  few  terms  are  found  of  the  dialect  of  Shir^, 

to  which  town  the  compiler  appears  to  have  belonged.     The  Zand 

*  Eastern  lexioographists  describe  the  spelling  of  words,  to  avoid  mistakes. 
Thns  the  ^  is  called  JSty^jjo^Jj^  the  ^  ^th  one  dot ;  and  as  it  can  now  nO 

longer  bo  mistaken,  tiie  letter  is  called  (>^^  mnqayyad  fettered*    Hence  «>jjl 

veanfl  the  system  qf  descriptive  spelling. 
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and  Pazand  words  form  a  peculiar  feature.  They  are  interesting 
both  for  the  Zand  scholar  and  the  historian  of  Akbar's  reign.  The 
principles  of  toleration  which  no  king  before  Akbar  had  dared  openly 
to  confess,  had  even  laid  hold  of  the  philologic  mind  of  the  king's 
subjects,  and  for  the  first  time  did  the  words  of  the  wonjhippers 
of  ^'the  fire  which  Muhammad  extinguished/'  find  a  place  in  a 
dictionary,  the  compiler  of  which  was  moreover  a  Sayyid  of  the 
purest  blood.  Merely  to  flatter  Akbar  who,  though  a  Sufi  in  his  heart, 
was  a  Parsee  by  his  rites,  could  not  have  been  the  compiler's  sole 
object.  Curiosity  had  caused  some  of  Akbar's  courtiers  to  learn 
Sanscrit,  and  the  same  curiosity  taught  a  philologist  to  look  upon  the 
words  of  another  sect  of  infidels  as  things  worth  knowing  and 
registering.  This  is  proved  by  the  spontaneous  remark  made  by 
the  compiler  under  jif — 

Os^azf  o^    j^Sma  iJsi  [i*mj\  oJJ  ji  <j^ijo  J  &y,  cry  *a»^  g^^W 

^j  o  *y  »(^^  y  J  •o-H  (si^^jj  ii)fji/^  ji  «*^  ^  •HJ^  J  •^J  j» 

^*  I  knew  an  old  Persian,  a  Zoroastrian,  who  possessed  some  parts  of 
'Uhe  Zandavestd.  As  I  have  a  passion  for  collecting  Persian  words, 
^'  and  as  no  book  enjoys  a  greater  authority  for  Persian  than  the 
^'  Zandavesti,  I  often  met  him  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  some 
"  words  ;  and  indeed  most  of  the  Zand  words  which  the  Kh&timah  of 
"  my  dictionary  contains,  have  been  extracted  by  this  Zoroastrian  from 
"  the  Zendavest^.  Whenever  he  came  across  the  word  jit  in  reading 
"to  me  from  his  holy  book,  he  pronounced  it  ddur^  not  ddzar,  &o. 

In  another  place  of  his  dictionary  the  compiler  mentions  a  Zoro- 
astrian of  the  name  of  ArdsJier.  Perhaps  it  is  the  same.  Akbar  had 
expressly  sent  for  him  from  Kirm&n,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  extract — 

ojUj  cjL  ^j^^  j^  sS   (^jS^j\  ^iJ  eh!'    ^j^   •   •   •  •  ^Uh 

jl   a^'d^js  Jl^jy.j\  WiU*  ^ji  oU'  jAftx^  ♦i^   u^3^  i^^lijy 

II  iz^y  »^^  JJ^  ^;>yi  i<^^  c»^/^ 
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The  editor  of  the  Burh&n  gives  likewise  the  Zand  words  ;  hut,  fts  far 
as  I  know,  he  is  the  only  Mahammadan  lexicographer  who  has  thought 
it  worth  while  to  copy  them. 

The  order  of  the  words  in  the  dictionary  is  at  first  sight  hewildering. 
They  are  arranged  according  to  the  second  letter.  Tliu:^  the  first  ujb 
contains  all  words  whose  second  letter  is  alif\  the  second  bdb  those 
whose  second  letter  is  w  hiy  and  so  on.  Within  each  bab,  the  words  are 
again  alphabetically  arranged.  For  example,  JliiJI^,  e;»5^,  sjXity  will 
stand  in  the  same  b4b,  the  t;  wAi ;  but  J|j^]^  will  stand  before,  and 
1:1^  after,  the  word  *^^j^^  because  (j»  sin  and  o(^  gdf  stand  in  the 
alphabet  respectively  before  and  after  the  o  fi, 

MSS.  of  the  Farhang  are  numerous.  A  good  MS.  may  be  obtained 
for  40  to  50  Rupees.  Our  Society  possesses  two  very  good  ones ; 
No.  611,  marked  with  the  muhr  of  Tippd  SuHdn,  is  very  correct. 

The  worth  of  the  dictionary  is  so  generally  recognized,  that  not  only 
the  general  term  "  The  Farhang"  is  used  instead  of  Farhang  i  Jahdn- 
gM,  but  that  the  sources  from  which  it  was  compiled  have  nearly  all 
sunk  into  oblivion.  For  the  pre-classical  and  classical  times  of  the  Per- 
sian literature,  it  is  the  completest  dictionary  and  the  richest  mine  of 
quotations.  The  Burhdn  is  the  Farhang  without  examples.  Even  the 
Turkish- Persian  dictionary  which  Vullers  has  used,  is  chiefly  based 
upon  the  Farhang,  whilst  the  dictionaries  of  Bashidi  and  Kh4n  Xrza 
are  intended  to  correct  its  mistakes. 

Mistakes  in  a  dictionary  are,  on  the  whole,  of  less  consequence,  than 
mistakes  in  works  on  science ;  for  supposing  one  of  the  words  be 
wrong,  no  one  would  find  it  used  by  authors.  Mistakes  in  meanings  are 
more  serious ;  and  in  this  regard,  it  is  well  that  the  Farhang  has  been 
examined,  partly  by  Sururi,  but  thoroughly  by  Rashidi  and  Khdn 
Arzu.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  unfortunate  that  the  Burh&n,  which 
through  the  printed  editions  of  Capt.  Roebuck  and  Vullers'  Lexicon 
Persico-Latinum,  has  become  best  known  in  Europe,  appeared  before 
the  critical  labours  of  Rashidi  and  Kh^n  Arz&,  so  that  every  mistake 
of  the  Farhang  has  been  over  and  over  again  printed,  or  improved 
upon.  The  chief  fault  of  the  Farhang  is  this,  that  he  too  hastily 
abstracts  partictdar  msanmgs  from  the  verses  which  he  guotes.  Hence 
the  danger  to  which  compilers  are  exposed  that  use  the  Farhang  with- 
out giving  his  examples,  as  Burhto  and  Vullers  have  done. 
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8-      ^JlT'  kJ*?-^^  i^ 
(2tid  edition.') 

The  name  of  the  author  is  Muhammad  Q^im  ibn  i  H&ji  Muhammad 
of  K^h&n  in  Tr^.  Suriiri  is  his  takhalluy.  The  author  is  also 
known  as  a  poet  and  a  commentator ;  his  Arabic  commentary  on 
Sa'di's  Gulist^n  deserves  attention.  The  first  edition  of  the  dictionary 
which  appeared  in  A.  H.  1008,  or  A.  D.  1600,  is  based  upon  sixteen 
dictionaries,  including  the  Addt,  the  Sharafndmah,  and  the  Muayyid, 
but  is  considerably  smaller  than  the  second  edition  which  appeared 
thirty  years  later  in  1038.  Those  who  make  use  of  Sururi  must 
carefully  ascertain,  whether  they  have  before  themselves  the  first  or  the 
second  edition^  as  MSS.  of  both  exist.  This  seems  to  have  been 
overlooked  by  the  Burh^n.  Though  a  very  careful  compiler  and 
professing  to  have  used  Surdri,  Burh&n  does  not  give  all  words  and 
meanings  that  are  in  the  second  edition  of  the  Majma'ulfurs. 

The  MSS.  of  the  second  edition  contain  two  prefaces.  The  second 
preface  which  commences  with  the  verse  (Hazaj  i  mnsaddas) 

(S)Jfj^  b  ^  ^'  ^^^  (SJV^  cr-^'  t^"*  V^ 
"  May  the  Majma'ulfurs  of  Sururi  be  indispensable  to  critical 
compilers,"  is  veiy  short,  and  stands  in  the  MSS.  which  I  have  seen, 
hefore  the  original  preface.  Surdri's  second  edition  was  caused  by 
the  appearance  of  the  Farhang  i  Jahdngirf,  a  copy  of  which,  as  late  as 
in  1038,  was  brought  to  Sururi  from  Hinddstdn.  From  it,  as  also 
from  two  other  dictionaries,  Surdri  has  largely  extracted.  From  the 
respectful  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Farhang,  we  might 
conclude  that  he  lay  under  certain  obligations  to  its  author.  He 
must  have  known  him  ;  else  he  would  not  call  him 
joJJaJU*  oLiil  o>»A^^  Oujop  «^U  «A^t  J  ojy^  ylifl  ^J^A  wfy 

•J^^   iif^"^  t:^*^'  J^  ^^  V^  ojlflj  J    o^tx^  v^l  ojl^l 

— titles  fit  for  a  king. 

He  passes  in  silence  over  the  blunders  of  the  Farhang ;  and  if  on 
two  or  three  places  he  dares  openly  to  differ  in  the  meaning  of  a  word, 
be  modestly  says — 

or  words  to  this  efliect,  although  he  would  not  so  easily  let  off  other 
authors. 
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Fatnre  compilers  of  Persian  dictionaries  will  do  well  carefully  to 
compare  each  word  given  in  the  Farhang  with  the  same  in  Surdri, 
and  lememher  that  whenever  Surdri  has  left  ont  a  meaning  or  a 
whole  word  given  by  the  Farhang,  there  is,  to  nse  Bashidi's  language, 
a  lUU^^Ia.. 

Suruti  seems  to  have  been  acquainted  with  Turkish,  as  he  mentions 
among  his  sources  two  dictionaries  written  in  that  l^guage.  The 
quotations  are  very  numerous.  As  Surdri  is  an  Trdnian,  his  spellingB 
and  pronunciations  differ  pccasioually  from  the  Turin!  Persian  of 
the  preceding  Indian  lexicographists.  His  adherence  to  the  Jl^ 
and  J|3  rule  has  been  mentioned.  Instead  of  a  final  o(^  kdfy  he 
often  has  a  viff  gdf;  thus  he  writes  i-^l  ashg  a  tear,  ^S-^j^  sirishg  a 
drop,  instead  of  <^i^l  ashk^  &o.  Instead  of  y^t  ^^  he  wiites  v,a.>«|  asb. 
His  arrangement  of  the  words  is  inconvenient,  as  it  is  the  same  as  in 
the  Maddr. 

Snrdri  appears  to  have  died  in  Hindiistdn  during  the  reign  of  Shdh- 
jahdn,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  extract  from  the  khdtimah 
of  the  valuable  work  Mir-dt  ul  ^Alam ;  vide  Morley^s  Catalogue  of 
Historical  MSS.,  p.  52  :— 

iSXi/*  JlvA^ai  ^  UV^'f*^*  *^^  *ft*^  ^bj^  ***i«ly^  *J^'  *^^  Aaji/o 

''  Surdri  of  I^fahdn  came  to  Hindustdn  during  the  reign  of  Shah- 
'*jah6n.  Soon  after  he  left  for  Mecca,  but  died  on  the  road.  Th(3 
'^  Majma'ulfurs,  so  famous  under  the  name  of  Farhang-i-Sururl,  is 
'^  written  by  him.  The  following  verse  is  taken  from  his  poems 
(metre  Hazaj)  :* — 

*  I^&hin  ia  a  mistake  for  Kdsli&n.  The  verse  is  a  fine  example  of  the 
poetioal  fignre  called  tyMwlu.f)  A^\  ih4m  uttan6.8uh ;  vide  Garcin  do  Tassy's 

La  Rheiorique  des  NoHona  MusuVmanes,  p,  101.  Foots  compare  their  tears  to 
orp^«<,  becaase  both  are  vaica/red  for  and  aZoru?.  Orphans  grow  up  to  bo 
thieves  and   mwrderers  (^J^) •    hence    Yatim  means    also  the    same    as 

foAzan.      Bat  tears    also  are  ^j^  or  }S^j^'\oj^y  and  flow  fi*om  the  eyes 

(oj^/^  y»»j\  ),    whilst  robbers   are   daring  and  urvniindjul  of  their  lives, 

3 
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"  Fear  my  tear ;  for  it  is  a  wicked  orphan,  a  tyrant,  a  reckless  one." 
MSS.  of  Suriiri's  dictionary  are  scarce ;  the  excellent  MS.  preserved 

in  the  Fort  William  College  Library  was  boaght  at  the  high  price  of 

Us.  100. 

The  title    ut/^'C*^  means  ^^  ^^  C**^   ft*^-     The  first 

edition  was  dedicated  to  Saltan  Abul  Mazaffar  'Abbds  Bah^ar  Kh&n, 

king  of  Persia. 

9.      ^U   c:>UL'l  5^ 

This  dictionary  was  compiled  at  Delhi  in  A.  H.  1053,  or  A.  D. 
1643,  by  Ni'matuUah  al  Husainl  of  Shfrfiz.  His  takhalliij  is  ^^^j 
foagli.  In  his  preface  he  praises  Nawwdb  Makramat  Kh^,  a  yizier 
of  ShShjah^,  to  whom  the  word  ^yl^  refers.  The  author  has  not 
specified  his  sources ;  bat  on  examination  it  will  be  found  that  the 
dictionary  is  almost  the  same  as  the  second  edition  of  Surdri,  some- 
what shortened,  with  a  few  meanings  from  the  Farhang  i  Jahangiri. 
The  introduction  contais  a  small  Persian  grammar  likewise  copied  from 
the  Farhang.  The  book  is  a  fine  example  of  wholesale  plagiarism,  and 
is  therefore  deservedly  but  little  known.  MSS.  are  very  rare ;  the 
MS.  of  our  Society,  No.  304,  is  very  fair. 

The  arrangement  of  the  words  is  the  same  as  in  Surtiri.  Vullers' 
F.  occasionally  quotes  this  dictionary,  as  under  o^^* 

10.      cLUe^Ub^ 

This  Dictionary  is  well  known.  The  first  edition  was  printed  in 
1818  at  Calcutta  by  Captain  Roebuck,  and  the  third  and  last,  with  a 
few  corrections,  in  1834  by  Hakim  'Abdul  Majfd.  The  name  of  the 
compiler  is  Muhammad  Husain  of  Tabriz ;  Burhdn  is  his  takhallu9. 
He  completed  the  dictionary  in  A.  D.  1662,  or  A.  H.  1063,  as 
indicated  by  the  tarikh  ^^  idIa^j  g»lJ  »-»U/,  and  dedicated  it  to  a 
contemporary  of  Sh&hjahdn,  Sultan  'Abdullah  Qu^bshdh  of  the  Dek- 
khan,  where  for  a  time  he  must  have  lived.  Hence  he  prefers  Dekhan 
synonyms ;  thus  under^^LjJ  he  says : — 

where  the  F J.  has— «>jf^  «^^ j^  j  0^4  lyf  ^  iS^  ^  ^^  j\ 
Burhdn's  object  was  to  compile  a  practical  vocabulary  without  giving 
examples.  In  adopting  the  order  of  words  as  followed  in  our 
dictionaries,  he  arranged  them  more  conveniently  than  any  preceding 
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lexicographer  had  done.  Nearly  all  sabseqaent  dictionaries  follow 
Barhin's  arrangement.  His  sources  were  the  FJ.,  the  first  edition  o! 
Sur.,  the  Snrmah  i  Salaimini  and  the  ^ih4h  nladwiyah.  MSS. 
of  the  last  two  are  not  obtainable  here ;  but  they  cannot  be 
very  valuable,  as  the  Burhdn  contains  nothing  which  is  not  in  tho 
Farhang  or  Surtiri.  Bnrh&n  is  a  careful  compiler ;  only  a  few  words 
that  are  given  in  the  Farhang,  appear  to  have  been  omitted.  As  an 
example  I  may  mention  ^^^^  pakhtak  cotton,  which  the  Farhang  gives 
•^^  *^  ry^  <Jj'  ^'  K  Bnrhdn  had  omitted  the  useless  meanings 
of  the  Farhang,  his  compilation  would  be  more  useful  than  it  is. 

The  printed  editions  of  Capt.  Roebuck  and  Hakim  'Abdul  Majid  are 
accompanied  by  appendices  of  words  not  given  in  the  Bnrh^n. 
These  appendices  which  are  known  under  the  name  of  oU^j  ola«*^ 
Mulhaqdt  i  Burhdrij  are  not  written  by  Burh^n,  nor  are  they  found  in 
nnmerous  MSS.  of  the  dictionary ;  but  were  made  under  the  direction 
of  Capt.  Boebuck  from  the  works  of  several  lexicographers  of  the 
18th  and  even  of  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  They  are 
untrustworthy  and  full  of  the  most  glaring  blunders.  Yullers  has 
embodied  them  ;  but  we  trust  that  no  lexicographer  after  him  will  use 
them.  Whatever  good  they  contain,  will  be  found  in  the  original 
dictionaries  written  after  Burh^. 

Burhin's  dictionary  has  produced  in  India  a  good  deal  of  critical 
discussion.  During  this  decade,  a  book  was  printed  in  Delhi,  written 
hy  Asad  ullah  Kh&n,  known  also  under  the  name  of  Mirz^  Naushah 
and,  as  a  poet,  under  the  takhallu9  of  t^li.  The  author  is  the  best 
Persian  writer  which  India  now-a-days  possesses.  We  have  from  his 
pen  a  collection  of  letters,  called  ^.^f^,  a  Diwdn,  a  historical  book 
on  Indian  kings,  entitled  jjjf^^/t^,  aud  also  a  book  written  in  pre- 
classical  Persian  on  the  Indian  mutiny  of  1857,  entitled  j:dL»i, 
The  name  of  the  book  in  which  he  attacks  Burh^n,  has  the  title 
oU^  {^li.  It  has  seriously  damaged  his  reputation  as  a  critical 
scholar.  Throughout  the  book  he  is  abusive,  and  even  obscene. 
Burh^  whom  he  styles  ^y^^  or  ^jiSJ\  ^yo  ^|,  is  throughout  repre- 
sented as  an  independent  lexicographer,  although  Burhdn  in  his  preface 
distinctly  says  g-^ljAio-tt  s^jJ  kJjj\  jjGj  oU^  ffU.^^.  Hence 
most  of  Ghalib's  attacks  are  easily  refuted  by  turning  up  the  Farhang 
or  Snrdri.     But  his  book  is  also  full   of  wilful  misstatements,  whilst 
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some  of  \m  etymologies  are  even  from  a  native  point  of  view  unscholar- 
11  ko.  Ho  has  been  well  taken  to  task  by  Agli&  Ahmad  'All,  of  Dacca, 
one  of  the  Persian  teachers  of  the  Calcutta  Madrasah.  His  rcfply  is  en- 
titled cU^  ^yo  Muayyid  i  Burhdn,  and  was  printed  two  years  ago  at 
Calcutta.  The  writer  shews  a  spirit  of  critical  enquiry  and  scientific 
tmth  fulness,  which  is  but  rarely  met  with  in  native  writers.  Some  of  his 
articles,  as  cA*^'^?  J^t>  cr^T,  (fee,  are  well  worth  reading.  An  index 
has  lately  been  added  by  the  author.  Future  lexicographers  will  do 
well  to  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book. 

From  a  perusal  of  this  reply,  it  appears  that  of  the  four  hundred 
words  which  Gh^ib  attacked,  about  thirty  are  Burh&n'a  own 
blunders,  and  sixty  others  must  be  called  doubtful  words,  because 
they  are  given  in  the  Farhang  and  Surdri  without  proof.  Se- 
veral other  mistakes  have  been  discovered  by  the  author  of  the 
Sirdj  (vide  below) ;  but  on  the  whole,  the  number  of  mistaken 
made  by  Burhdn  himself  is  so  small,  as  not  to  endanger  his  re- 
putation of  a  careful  compiler.  A  few  were  also  corrected  by  Capt. 
Koebuck  in  the  foot  notes  of  his  printed  edition.  Ghdlib's  rejoinder 
which  appeai*ed  in  1867  under  the  title  j^^,  is  a  mistake.  He 
tries  in  vain  to  shift  the  ground  by  discussing  extraneous  matter,  and 
thinks  to  defeat  his  opponent  by  giving  on  the  last  page  of  his  books 
the  seals  and  facsimiles  of  several  mfluerUial  men,  even  Nawabs,  living 
at  present  at  Delhi,  who,  he  says,  agree  with  his  statements.  The 
Agh&'s  second  rejoinder,  entitled  Shamsher  i  teztar,  is  in  the  press. 

MSS.  of  the  Burhdn  are  numerous.  There  exists  also  a  Turkish 
translation  of  it. 


11.    u'^iAj  i-iSifty 

This  is  the  first  critical  dictionary.  It  stands  unsurpassed.  The 
name  of  the  author  is  MuUd  'Abdurrashid  of  Tattah  (  ^^^  )  in  Sind. 
Other  lexicographers,  especially  the  writer  of  the  Bahdr  i  '  Ajam,  call 
hi  in  ^\  4*^  «H*«'  He  completed  his  dictionary  in  A.  D.  1663,  or 
A  H.  1064,  as  shewn  by  the  tarikh  (metre  Bamal) 

The  author  is  well  known  as  the  compiler  of  the  Muntakhaby  the 
most  popular  Arabic  dictionary  in  India,  which  in  1635  he  had 
dedicated  to  Shahjahan.     "WTien  the  Persian  Dictionary  appeared,  the 
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king  WBB  the  prisoner  of  his  perfidions  son  Auremgzib,  for  whom 
Rashidi  has  no  words  of  praise  ;  for  at  that  time  Anrangzib  had  not 
acquired  that  odonr  of  sanctity  which  pions  Mahammadans  acknow- 
ledge by  a  *i^|  ^^A^,  a  ^^  is^^  never  bestowed  upon  any  of  the 
preceding  Moguls. 
There  exists  also  a  rare  Bis^lah  written  by  'Abdnrrashid,  entitled 

tsAjyuo  iJLmj,  He  was  certainly  one  of  the  best  scholars  Hinddst^  has 
produced.  His  Persian  dictionary,  though  less  known,  cannot  be  too 
highly  valued ;  it  is  so  full  of  original  research,  thiit  no  Persian  scholar 
ought  to  be  without  a  Rashidi.  As  a  compiler  'Abdurrashid  is  most 
careful ;  he  rarely  copies  doubtful  words  from  other  dictionaries  without 
removing  the  doubt ;  and  when  he  is  unable  to  do  so,  he  plainly  states 
that  he  does  not  know  the  word,  or  adds  a  cu*»|  lU13  ^jL^  ^|  j  or  a 
JUf  aUfj.  Nor  does  he  hastily  condemn.  If  he  has  reason  to  condemn, 
his  proofs  are  convincing.  He  does  not  abuse  the  preceding  lexicogra- 
phers ;  and  when  he  does  call  the  authors  of  the  Farhang  and  Snrdri 
tUU  ffhd/Uj  we  expect  from  the  nature  of  the  case  a  stronger  epithet. 

The  arrangement  of  the  words  is  the  same  as  in  the  Burhdn, 
although  it  does  not  appear,  as  if  he  had  known  that  book.  He  chose 
that  arrangement,  because  from  experience  he  was  satisfied  that  it 
was  the  best.  The  figurative  phrases  are  given  at  the  end  of  each 
fagh  Rashidi  ha^  not  specified  his  sources.  Nor  was  this  necessary, 
as  his  sole  object  was  to  correct  the  Farhang  and  Sururi,  which  he 
acknowledges  to  be  the  best  dictionaries  existing.  Occasionally  ho 
quotes  a  book  written  by,  or  entitled,  ^yUoU».  Its  author  is  not 
known  to  me,  but  his  remarks  are  so  shrewd,  that  lexicographers 
would  do  well  to  secure  a  Sdm^'.  The  book  must  have  been  written 
after  Suriiri*8  second  edition.  From  some  of  his  remarks  it  appears 
that  Rashidi  was  acquainted  with  Roman  Catholic  ceremonies.  This 
may  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  his  birthplace  was  for  some  time  in 
the  hands  of  the  Portuguese. 

The  following  passage  taken  from  Rashidf's  preface  defines  the 
object  of  the  dictionary  and  g^ves  at  the  same  time  an  idea  of  its 
usefulness — 

^^y^  AS  <H^^^  t^^  i^j^l  t^^\  ij^^»r^\jy^l  ^J^  e;J  ^H-^^f  o.ac 
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^-AftiJj  of^l    ^s^oy  ^  Li/  ^JpB-^  ^0    •  JLjlt  Jl  i^I^M)  jU^lj  J-*lar4? 

^^  oUt/   vylA^j^   ^y^   oW   ^^  «Cf^^*»    #«>J|«^  «i^l;   *^li^   <^*U/0 

AT  x—liiyj  ^jJj^  LSJ3/^  dis^j^  Hi*  *iJ»ic^^4J  iUUl  o»jf^  tf^dju 
ury^^  wAa.U  <y**  j^^  aCjUa.  v:*^!  aU^  ^i^  j  ^^jU  vil^  ^  3t^ 

j!>^  «;y  ^^5**^  (^/4^V  ^-^>;^  *^t>SF*  J  **A?  ^y  5^y  ^^ 

^J  cu^l  jl^  tr^^:!*^  *^t  J^  J  «»^L>  e't«^  tt^'jy-*  *^  ^•^^\  <yu*^J^ 
*^  ^y  t^»*^  vjy  J  ciy  «— «^j^  j^J^J  ♦■^J^^-H^  vjl^j  «j^>^ 
c^sf^J  ii>yj  LS^J^  C5^^  •^^^  c5***^  cpy^v^->  •^^  ^•^'y^  ^^->  vy>^  ^ 

c*HA->  ^  Lj^  (^j  ^-^r^jj^  3  Ks.fi  J^'j  ^y^'  ey'f  fi)  (y«H 

"  'Abdurrasliid  of  Tattah,  the  son  of  * Abdulghafdr,  of  the  descendants 
of  Hosain,  originally  of   Madinah,  who  is  known  for  his  shortcomings 
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and  sins,  and  who  has  sipped  a  hand  fall  from  the  intellectnal  fonntaiu 
of  the  poets  of  Persia,  states  as  follows — 

I  have  examined  the  Farhang  i  Jah&ngfri  and  Saruri,  and  consider 
them  the  best  dictionaries  existing.  But  they  also  contain  mnch 
that  is  wrong  in  matter  and  principle. 

1.  Both  authors  have  enlarged  their  dictionaries  by  quoting  as 
proofs,  useless  verses,  and  repeating  them  on  several  places. 

2.  They  are  not  sufficiently  painstaking  in  ascertaining  the  correct 
form  of  words,  their  vowels  and  meanings. 

3.  They  enter  occasionally  Arabic  words,  and  omit  to  state  that 
the  words  are  not  Persian. 

4.  Both  often  enter  the  same  words  on  different  places,  but  wrongly 
spelt,  or  even  mistake  them  for  separate  words.  Thus  words  occur 
spelt  with  ti^hi  and  en^  pi  ;  with  a  ^  ^^  and  a  c)  nun  ;  with  a  (^ 
hd/vsidi  a  v^  g&f ;  with  a  ^  shin  and  a  ^j^  ^;» ;  with  &}  z6  and  a  j  zhS 
and  A  J  rS.  Such  mistakes  are  especially  frequent  in  Surdri,  though 
less  in  the  Farhang. 

Besides  there  are  actual  blunders,  as  shall  be  shewn  below.  And 
curiously  enough,  both  compilers  confound  words  commencing  with  a 
il)  Jcdf  and  a  J  Idm,  with  a  j  todw  and  a  j  re,  and  other  letters 
which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  mistake.  As  an  example  I  may 
mention  the  word  }[^  gurdz,  which  has  in  Sunirl  the  following 
meanings — 1,  a  certain  disease.  This  is  a  mistake  for  the  At,j\j^ 
huzdz,  2,  a  hind  of  vessel^  also  called  <^^  tang.  This  is  a  mistake 
for  the  Ar.  }[/  hurdz.  The  Farhang  again  entersjiy  kawdz^  with  a 
w&u)  instead  of  9,r6.  3,  a  stick  to  urge  on  cattle.  This  is  a  mistake 
for  j\j^  guioaa.  Or,  the  Farhang  gives  a  word  c^l-^J  zirfdn  [or 
according  to  some  MSS.  z(rfdn\^  the  moon.  This  is  a  mistake  for  the 
Arab.  cA^  zibirqdn.  Again,  both  the  Farhang  and  Sururi  give 
«J^  huf  and  o^  kuf;  but  the  former  is  wrong ;  or  ^^  and  ^pJ 
squinting^  the  latter  being  wrong.  Similar  mistakes  are —  H^y 
fiaujabah  and  ^^^  taujahah^  a  torrent ;  fj»j^^  pdghdsh  and  ijty^i^ 

ndghdsh,  a  dive  ;  ^^p^  nakhjad  and  «xa:*^  hakhjad,  dross ;  yA  hasar 
and  j''^  masar,  ice  ;  ^^H*^  haidakh  and  ^^Hj  haidakhy  a  swift  horse  ; 
AiU^j  pahndnah  and  ^U^  mahndnah,  a  monkey ;  (&c.,  as  shall  bo 
seen  below.  Such  mistakes  ai'c  more  numerous  in  Sur(iri  than  in 
the  Farhang. 
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I  have  generally  collected  the  various  forms  of  spelling  ander  that 
word  which,  according  to  the  proofs  qaoted,  appeared  to  be  the  correct 
form.  Whenever  a  word  appears  to  be  doubtful,  it  is  certainly  of 
no  use  to  pass  over  it.     Let  people  only  look  up  carefully." 

Rashfdi's  dictionary  is  accompanied  by  an  excellent  Introduction 
which  forms  the  basis  of  the  Persian  Grammar  by  'Abdul- W^i'  of 
Hdnsah,  a  book  which  is  read  in  most  Indian  schools.  The  first  part 
of  the  preface  which  contains  the  usual  praises  to  God  and  Muhammad, 
is  written  in  ancient  Persian,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  prefaces  known 
to  me.  There  appears  to  be  no  A^ila^.  to  the  dictionary,  although 
Bashidi  says  in  the  preface — 

At  least  the  four  MSS.  which  I  have  seen,  do  not  give  it,  but  end 
abruptly  with  the  last  word  <3^  yeXdci.  The  KJMimah  is  several 
times  alluded  to  in  the  Dictionary ;  thus  under  bf  ab&  soup  (or  ibd 
according  to  Sh.,  Mu.,  Ma.,  FJ.)  he  says* — 

*    ^^    V^  ^-^li^  JO    ^^1    (^^\     (^J 

MSS.  of  this  dictionary  are  rare ;  the  MS.  of  our  Society  (No.  76.) 
is  in  a  bad  condition,  although  with  the  exception  of  the  preface,  it  in 
pretty  carefully  copied. 

*  There  are  some  carious  blnndors  connooted  with  this  word  on  the  first 
and  fourth  pages  of  Vullers'  Dictionary.    VnUers  has  on  p.  1. — 

bf  jus,  jusculum.    This  form  with  the  madd  is  in  no  other  Dictionary  beside 

F.,  and  may  therefore  be  stmck  out.  2)  potio,  potits.  Not  to  be  found  in  any 
Persian  Dictionary,  3)  part,  admivrandi  mimm.  This  is  a  blander  for  b(  aya. 
And  on  p.  4. — 

j^jiS  /rbf    (pa^««  fauces  constringentes)  met,  gandium  et  voluptas ;    2) 

aerumna  (  /^  )    mundi ;  3)  gaadinm  de  inimico  mortuo,  B. 

First,  this  word  is  not  inB.,  bnt  in  the  Appendix  of  B.,  and  therefore  doabtfaL 

BewnMy,  the  Persian  Dictionariee  spell  the  word  ^^bf  without  a,  madd,^  ^bf 

db4i,  and  derive  it  from  o&d  soap.    Ad.   and  Ma.  giro  also  ji^^\j\  and 

8«>jj^  •!?  ^cbl  •  hence iwcttluw  faaoee  oonfcringens,  and  mot.   the  surfeiting 

joys  of  this  world. 

Tldrdly,  the  meaning  ctcrwrnna  (  z*^  )  tnuy^i  is  the  blunder  of  some  inatton> 

tive  copyist  for  bJ^  ^  n'Cann  i  dunyd,  the  joys  of  this  world. 

Fourthly,  the  preceding  word  in  Vullors,  (^j^  c^^t  ^^^  *  'idaiv{,  is  a  blun- 
der for  dhdi  'ulwi. 
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12,  cwUJI  ^j^ 

13.  LS^jljJb  flj^ 

Both  dictionaries  are  written  by  Sirdjaddfn  *Ali  Kh&n,  poetically 
styled  j^;T  Arzu,  of  Akbardbdd.  He  is  the  best  commentator  whom 
India  has  produced.  His  commentaries  to  Nizdmf's  Sikandam&mah, 
the  Qa9idahs  of  Kh^^i  and  'Urfi,  and  his  r/^  to  the  Galistin, 
entitled  e^U-JfuU^i.,  are  of  great  value.  The  Sirdj  is  his  largest 
work  and  has  gained  him  the  titles  of  ^^fl«*^U|^  and  f^fifiJA^  vJlC^^, 
It  contains  the  Persian  words  of  the  old  poets  (^^jaLo  )^  and  many 
quotations  not  given  in  the  preceding  dictionaries.  The  words  which 
belong  to  the  ^^^J^li*  JU*i*»|  form  the  o^liXA  cl^,  or  as  it  is  often 
ealled,  the  second  part  of  the  Sir6j. 

The  chief  importance  of  the  Sir&j  lies  in  this,  that  it  is  a  commentary 
on  the  Burhln  and  Bashfdf.  Bashfdi  is  occasionally,  though  not 
always  convincingly,  checked,  when  he  doubts  the  correctness  of  a 
quotation,  whilst  the  critical  remarks  on  the  Burh&n  are  so  numerous, 
that  the  Burh&n  should  never  have  been  printed  without  the  notes 
of  the  Sirdj.  There  are  also  a  few  words  which  Basliidi,  notwith- 
standing his  great  carefulness,  has  overlooked  and  for  the  criticism  of 
which  the  Sirfj  is  the  more  valuable.  I  take  as  an  example  the  word 
l*U«»jt.  Burh&n  has — 
f\S^\  usddm^  ^UdMjt  ostum  and  c;txM>t  ostdn, 

1.  The  harness  of  a  horse. 

2.  A  man  whom  you  can  trust. 

3.  The  threshold  of  a  house. 

Yullers  gives  the  same  on  p.  142a.  of  the  first  volume  of  his 
Lexicon.  The  FJ.  gives  likewise  the  three  meanings  with  examples, 
but  he  has  not  the  form  vyLL»j|  6stdn,  Nor  is  it  in  Surdri  and  Rashidf ; 
who  besides  have  only  the  first  two  meanings.  We  see  therefore 
a  iX^^fjiW  in  the  form  c)LLm»j|  and  the  third  meaning.  The  example 
which  the  FJ.  quotes  for  the  moaning  a  threshold  is  taken  from  Nd^ir 
Khosran  (metre  Musziri') 

"  If  a  man  owes  his  very  carpet  and  his  threshold,  his  house  is  the 
emptiest  in  the  whole  world." 
We  see  at  once  that  this  verse  proves  nothing ;  for  the  first  meaning 
4 
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the  harness  of  a  home  suits  far  better.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  see  why 
Raslndf  has  omitted  to  make  a  remark  on  the  third  meaning. 
Sumri,  as  I  said  above,  passes  in  silence  over  meanings  which  he  thinks 
wrong  or  unsupported.     The  Sir4j  has — 

urO  ^  v^»  (5!/:!  r^  J  **^^  "-^^  i^^j^3  kiyc^^^j^.  r^j' 

tf^^  {:H'^.  *^*^  c^:?'  5;^^^  V^  J«i  *^  *H^  *-ftJ^  #  iSiS  ai\>.  e^^l-f  ^ 

Thus  we  see  that  Burh&n's  form  m)\1^j\  ostdn  is  to  be  struck  out  as 
unstipportedf  and  that  the  meaning  a  threshold^  as  given  in  the  FJ., 
is  not  proved. 

The  author  of  the  Sirdj  says  in  his  preface  as  follows  : — 

'^  As  far  as  the  correctness  of  meanings  and  the  explanation  of 
difficult  passages  are  concerned,  no  dictionary  comes  up  to  the  Farhang 
i  Rashidi,  whilst  the  Burh&n  has  certainly  the  merit  of  being  the 
completest  vocabulary  existing.  But  in  both  dictionaries  there  Are 
erroneous  statements ;  especially  so  in  the  B urban,  which  is  full  of 
wrong  meanings  and  spellings,  as  shall  be  seen  below.  To  correct 
them  is  the  only  object  of  this  dictionary.  Hence  I  have  not  repeated 
the  examples  which  are  given  in  the  FJ.,  Sur.  and  R. 

"  Whilst  I  was  writing  this  dictionary,  I  obtained  a  MS.  copy  of  a 
work  written  by  a  Persian  savant  whose  name  is  Majduddin  *Ali, 
poetically  styled  Qus{.  His  book,  although  it  is  not  known,  contains 
many  critical  gems ;  and  I  have  thought  best  to  add  them  to  my  own 
remarks.  Beside  this  MS.  copy,  I  have  used  the  FJ.,  Sur.,  R.,  Mu., 
B.,  the  Farhang  i  Mdnisi,  the  Kashf,  some  commentaries  on  the 
Gulist&n,  the  Masnawi  i  Maulawi,  <fec.  My  friend  Sayyid  Muhammad 
Masih  Khdn  expressed  the  tdrikh  of  the  compilation  of  this  book  by 
calling  it 

which  will  be  found  to  give  A.  H.  1147,  [or  A.  D.  1734-5].  I  have 
followed  the  order  of  the  words  as  adopted  by  B.  and  R.,  because  it 
is  by  far  the  best  system  of  arrangement."* 

•  I  cannot  give  the  Persian  text,  as  the  copy  of  the  Sirij  in  my  bands  19  too 
ftiulty. 
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MSS.  of  the  Sirij  are  very  rare.  I  have  only  seen  one,  which  Major 
Lees  kindly  placed  into  my  hands.  It  belongs  to  the  Fort  William 
College  Library,  but  is  a  bad  copy.  The  Sirdj  is  rather  voluminous, 
as  it  contains  the  words  of  the  Burhdn  with  lengthy  remarks  attached 
to  each. 

The  Chirdgh  i  Hiddyat  is  a  much  smaller  work.  It  has  been 
several  times  printed.  A  very  handy  edition  of  the  Ghi^  easily 
obtainable  in  any  part  of  India,  contains  the  Chir^gh  in  the  margin. 

Khin  Arzd's  Diwdn  is  much  esteemed  ;  Bh.  often  quotes  his  verses. 
Of  his  other  works  which  compilers  ought  to  read,  I  may  mention  the 
TanMh  ul  ghdfilin^  a  critical  work  on  the  poems  of  e^^)-^  Hazin  of 
I^fah^n,  who  died  at  Benares  during  the  last  century.  Hazin,  though 
a  great  poet  and  a  man  of  learning,  is  not  always  exact  in  his 
metaphors,  and  borrows  from  other  poets  more  than  native  critics  by 
way  of  vs.^^1*^  allow.  Khin  Atz&  in  his  attack  tries  to  shew  that 
Hazin  is  (./**^,  ^jjf^^^,  and  (5j^.  Many  of  his  objections 
(oLoJ^)  are,  however,  not  tenable,  and  T^k  Chand,  Mirz&  Qa^il 
and  Wdrastah  take  frequently  occasion  to  justify  Hazin.  Oae  of 
Kh&n  Arzu's  nephews  also,  Mir  Muhsin  'All,  ^vrote  a  critic  on  the 
Tanbih.  Again,  a  very  fair  rejoinder,  entitled  JLoji  JjS^  appeared  in 
1862  at  Cawnpore  (169  pp.),  written  by  Maulawi  Im&m  Bakhsh, 
poetically  styled  4^^4^  ^ahb^.  As  most  remarks  refer  to  Persian  style 
and  idiom,  compilers  and  grammarians  will  do  well  to  procure  copies. 

Two  rhetorical  works  written  by  Kh&n  Arzd  are  entitled — 
p«^  jA  ^}^  ^^  and  <yU*  j^    ^^  *^•^V" 
were  lithographed  at  Allahabad  in  1830  and  1841. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the  Miftdh  ut  Taiodrikh*  p. 
338—. 


*  Lnoknow  1864,  406  pp.  4to.  The  antbor  of  this  book  is  JLjj  ^j  ij^^^ 
[Mr.  Thomas  William  Bell  (?)],  a  clever  Persian  writer  and  poet.  Some 
of  his  tirfkhs  are  excellent.  The  t&nkh  on  p.  871  does  not  refer  to  the  Ma- 
drasah, bat  to  the  former  Fort  William  College  at  Caloatta, 
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I^^A^  «ft.«ii  («rt;d  J  ^f^ifOi  d^j^Ujt  oi,  is^^  •  lA^t^  *s-*liL.| 

According  to  this  extract,  Kh&n  Xrzu  died  in  January  1756. 

Sir&jaddin's  commentaries  are  very  rare.  In  his  Sharh  to  the 
Sikandarn&mah,  we  find  occasional  references  to  the  abovementioned 
Majd  'All. 

14.     The  works  of  Mnnshi  Tek  Chand* 

2.     o^i^!^ 

There  exist  lithographed  editions  of  these  four  lexicographical 
works  ;  the  last  three  are  somewhat  rare. 

1.  The  Bah4r  i  'A jam  is  one  of  the  grandest  dictionaries  ever 
written  by  one  man.  There  exist  seven  editions  of  it  revised  by 
the  aathor.  The  first  appeared  in  A.  D.  1752 ;  the  Delhi  lithograph- 
ed edition  of  1853  is  taken  from  the  author's  last  MS.,  which  he 
completed  in  1782,  or  thirty  years  after  the  first  edition.  The  MS. 
preserved  in  the  Fort  William  College  Library,  Calcutta,  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  first  issues.  Though  not  so  complete  as  the  last,  it  is  a 
good  MS.  and  preferable  to  the  Delhi  lithographed  edition,  which 
unfortunately  is  so  full  of  typographical  errors,  as  to  be  almost  useless. 
Future  compilers  of  Persian  dictionaries  ought  to  be  very  careful 
in  using  the  Delhi  edition,  especially  if  they  extract  examples. 

The  chief  object  of  the  Bahir  i  'Ajam  is  to  explain  the  IMmdl  % 
mutaakhhhaiin.  Most  examples  are  therefore  taken  from  tlie  poets  after 
the  time  of  Jdmi,  although  quotations  and  phrases  from  the  older 
poets  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  The  work  is  so  well  known 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  about  it. 

The  name  of  the  author  is  ^^  v£1aj  ^y^^  ;  some  call  him  ojL».  \sX^ 

*  Mv/nshi  is  a  title  given  in  Upper  India  to  Hindoos  aoqaainted  with  Persian 
and  Arabic. 
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^fj  or  <xi^  %Jm  ^^\j.  He  was  by  caste  a  Kbetri.  His  poetical 
name  is  j^i.  He  lived  at  Delhi.  From  a  note  at  the  end  of  the 
second  volume  of  the  Delhi  edition,  it  appears  that  he  was  nearly 
deprived  by  one  of  his  pupils  of  his  well  merited  fame  as  the  author 
of  the  seventh  revised  edition.  T^k  Chand  must  have  died  shortly  after 
1782,  because  he  was  prevented  by  old  age  from  commencing  the 
eighth  revised  edition. 

In  the  preface  the  author  states  that  for  the  first  edition  he  only 
used  the  Tanbihulgh&filin  by  Sirdj  ushshu'ard  (Sir^juddin,  the 
author  of  the  Sirijnllngh&t),  and  a  small  treatise  written  by  Mir 
Muhammad  Afzal,  poetically  styled  S&bit  Oi^O.  For  the  following 
editions  Tek  Ohand  used  the  Mu9talah&t  ushshu'ard,  the  Ris^lah  i 
Mnkhligi  i  K^hi,  and  another  book  whose  title  and  author  wer« 
unknown.  The  first  of  these  three  works  Tek  Chand  embodied  almost 
entirely;  hence  it  is  so  little  known. 

2.  The  Jawdhir  uUiuniif  ajid.  the  Ibfdl  i  Szur&rat  were  written  by 
T^k  Chand  during  the  compilation  of  the  Bah^r  i  'A jam. 

The  Jaw&ldr  ulhurfif  contains  two  chapters  : 

1.     .3/>oo.j^c)lwj^ 

The  former  part  is  the  completest  treatise  on  the  interchange  of 
letters.  It  forms  an  excellent  basis  for  the  etymological  part  of  a 
Persian  grammar,  and  is  an  indispensable  Vade  mecum  for  the  compiler, 
as  it  is  of  the  greatest  assistance  to  him  in  the  numerous  spellings  of 
certain  words.  The  second  chapter  treats  of  the  syntax  of  the  Persian 
prepositions  and  particles.  Numerous  examples  are  given.  The 
lithographed  edition  which  appeared  A.  H.  1267  at  Cawnpore,  is 
taken  from  a  unique  MS.  in  the  handwriting  of  the  author.  It  is  on 
the  whole  well  printed. 

3.  The  Ibtdl  i  SzuHirat  is  the  best,  if  not  the  only,  work  on  the 
Ihgarrufdt  i  Fdrs{,  or  the  modifications  which  both  Arabic  and  Persian 
words  have  undergone  in  Persia  during  the  last  ten  centuries.  In 
plan  the  book  coincides  with  our  popular  and  interesting  works  on  the 
study  of  words,  such  as  by  Trench,  Richardson,  &c.  The  term  ^^jjy^ 
oomes  nearest  to  our  "  a  poetical  license,"  and  the  object  of  T^k  Chand's 
book  is  to  shew  that  in  good  Persian  poetry,  there  is  no  license,  but 
that  every  peculiar  expression  is  either  based  upon  sufHciout  authority, 
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or  is  wrong.  Hence  the  title  "  Iht^  i  Szururaf*  or  the  frnstrating  of 
that  which  a  bad  Persian  poet  would  call  a  j^  ^X>j^}  although  in 
reality  it  is  {^^^y^  or  want  of  poetical  genius, 

A  lithographed  edition  appeared  at  Delhi  in  A.  H.  1268,  78  pp., 
small  8vo.     It  is  rare. 

4.  The  Nawddir  ul  maqMir  is  a  complete  collection  of  the  Ma^dars 
of  the  Persian  language.  The  quotations  are  numerous,  especially 
those  from  the  older  poets.  The  book  is  therefore  most  valuable  for 
the  compiler.  The  lithographed  edition  which  appeared  in  A.  H. 
1272  at  Delhi,  120  pp  ,  large  8vo.,  is  taken  from  a  MS.  in  T^k  Chand's 
handwriting.     The  book  is  very  fairly  got  up. 

The  arrangement  of  the  words  in  T^k  Chand's  lexicographical  works 
is  the  same  as  in  Kashidi  and  Burh^. 

15.     ]y^)    oUXiua^ 

The  title  of  the  work  contains  the  tdrikh  of  its  commencement  by 
the  author,  A.  H.  1180,  or  A.  D.  1767.  Like  T^  Chand  he 
is  a  Hindoo,  and  was  born  at  Lahore.  His  poetical  name  is  ^^J^tj 
Wdrastah,  independent ;  his  real  name,  according  to  other  books,  is 
cU  ^j^  Jl^.  From  his  preface  it  appears  as  if  Wdrastah  had  lived 
for  a  long  time  in  Tr&n,  where  he  thoroughly  studied  the  otj^la:^ 
^^fjya^^Sjo,  His  dictionary  was  completed  in  1782  after  fifteen  years, 
labour,  although  a  MS.  copy  of  at  least  a  part  of  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  author  of  the  Bah^r  i  '  Ajam,  who  has  largely  extracted 
from  it.  There  are,  however,  several  phrases  which  Tek  Chand  has 
omitted.  Though  W&rastah*s  dictionary  is  much  smaller  than  the 
Bahir,  because  the  quotations  are  not  so  numerous,  it  has  the  merit  of 
being  entirely  an  original  work. 

There  exists  a  very  handy  copy  of  the  Mu^talab&t,  lithographed  in 
A.  H.  1280  at  Lucknow,  404  pp.,  Royal  8vo.  It  contains  in  the 
margin  an  extract  of  the  Bahir  i  'Ajam,  whose  words  are  given 
without  the  quotations. 

The  name  of  the  compiler  is  Maulawi  Muhammad  Ghiasuddin  of 
lUmpiir,  east  of  Delhi.  After  fourteen  years*  labour  he  finished  the 
work  in  A.  H.  1242,  or  A.  D.  1826.     The  dictionary  contains  *'  all 
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neoessaiy  Arabic,  Persian  and  Turkish  words/'  especially  those 
which  occar  in  such  Persian  authors  as  are  read  in  schools.  The 
dictionary  is  therefore  a  very  useful  book  ;  it  is  in  fact  '^  The  Student^ a 
Dictionary"  Hence  also  its  general  use  among  the  natives  of  India. 
Embodied  with  the  dictionary  are  several  small  treatises,  as  on 
JIjLa>,  c^^*?>^>  U^4r^>  ^^^  various  eras  (vide  f,^^),  on  geogra- 
phy  (vide  ^♦v^l  ""i-^),  and  also  grammatical  notes  (vide  L*,  "^  ),  a 
description  of  Hindiist&n,  &q.  The  work  is  accompanied  by  several 
astronomical  and  geometrical  designs,  and  a  few  maps,  which  shew 
that  the  compiler  was  not  unacquainted  with  western  science.  A 
large  number  of  scientific  terms  are  also  explained. 

No  Persian  dictionary  ought  to  be  in  future  compiled  without  the 
words  of  the  practical  Grhids  ;  but  compilers  will  do  well  to  remember 
that  Ghiasaddin  is  not  a  native  of  Persia.  Of  all  Indian  dictionaries 
it  contains  the  largest  amount  of  those  peculiarities  which  belong  to 
the  IstrmM  i  Hind,  Hence  for  the  pronunciation  of  words  the 
Ohi^  is  not  always  the  best  authority.  Even  among  the  meanings 
of  the  words,  Ghi&s  enters  occasionally  an  Indian  meaning,  taking  it 
for  Persian.  In  some  cases,  from  a  comparison  of  several  dictionaries, 
his  attention  is  forcibly  drawn  to  the  Indian  usage  of  words,  as  will 
appear  from  the  following  extract  : — 

{i)\j^  c>4i**)^  *^  *^*^'    *Hr^    «^^    ^^•'^  y    cH'  J    u«HJ^    *y«ixi^ 

y.  «>*^  ^:)^^  ^  "^^^a  (3*^^  c^y  «^  ^^  •  ty'^'y  i^^. 

J  c^«>-i   i^j^  J  o*^*?  (^**^  ij^j^  <^^  j^  c)^^^j^  •  ^'r^  J^ 

"  The  word  e)«H*^  means  to  smelly  and  belongs  to  those  Arabic 
roots  'which  the  Persians  have  adopted  and  altered  according  to  the 
genius  of  their  language,  as  O*^^^,  e^^Hf^-I?}  <&c.,  because  the  word  is 
derived  from  the  Arabic  fA  to  aniell.  After  writing  this,  I  found  on 
examination  that  not  u^jj^i^  has  the  sense  of  to  smelly  but  c^c^JOg* 
with  the  nun^  and  that  the  form  with  the  mim  is  wrong.  Thus  in  the 
Sir&j.  But  u^tH^,  as  an  original  Pei-sian  word,  means  to  he  frigJUened) 
to  be  perplexedy  to  he  afraid^  as  mentioned  in  the  Farhang  i  Jahangfri 
and  the  Muayyid*" 
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There  exut  two  lithographed  editions  of  the  Ghi&B,  one  together 
with  the  Chir^h  i  Hid&yat,  and  another  printed  in  1847,  by  one  Mfr 
Hasan,  from  a  MS.  corrected  by  the  compiler. 

27.      c:>Ull  iju'iy 

The  name  of  the  compiler  is  Abdullatif   ibn  i  'Abdullah    Kabin 
His  object   was  to  write  a  special   dictionary  for  the   Masnawi  of 
Maulavi  Rum.     Hence  he  says — 
j^^iLo  ijk^j\i  k>^  isLi^l  ^  *>J^  ij^ji  olil^  cUL&/o  li^f  ^y  ^ij 

•  c^y*«  ^^-^^ 
He  has  also  written  a  commentary  to  the  Masniwi,  entitled  Lat&if 

ill  Masnawi,  of  which  our  Society  possesses  a  very  good  MS.  (No.  846, 

220  leaves,  small  8vo.),  bearing  the  muhr  of  ' Abdul wahh&b  Kh4a 

Bahddur  Nu9ratjang. 

The  compiler  lived  during  the  reign  of  Shdhjah&n ;  but  the  FJ.  is 

the  latest  dictionary  consulted  by  him. 

The  Catalogue  of  our  Persian  MSS.  calls  him  OujrdtL 

IV. 

I  subjoin  a  few  notes  on  the  lati^mdl  i  Hind.  Those  who  wish  to 
study  this  important  subject,  ought  to  make  themselves  acquainted 
-with  the  writings  of  Mirz4  Qt^t'lj  entitled  i^^Hl  ?/^,  "^^j^j^  and 
Aa.LaA/1^ ;  and  a  treatise  by  Anwar  *Ali  on  the  spelling  of  Persian 
words,  entitled  Risdlah  i  Imld  i  FArsi,  These  works  have  been  litho- 
graphed and  are  easily  obtainable. 

The  change  in  spelling,  form,  meaning  and  constraction,  which  an 
Arabic  word,  apparently  without  any  reason,  undergoes  in  Persian, 
or  which  an  Arabic  or  a  Pereian  word  undergoes  in  Hindustani,  is 
called  ci^-^  taqarruf.  The  ta9arnifat  of  Pei*sian  words  are  included 
in  the  (j^  Ju»i-»l  istVmdL  i/iirsj  the  usage  peculiar  to  the  Persians, 
and  the  ta^arruf&t  of  the  Hindustani  language,  and  of  the  Persian 
written  in  India,  in  the  (^  JUaXwI  istVmdl  i  hind,  A  knowledge 
of  the  latter  is  of  great  importance,  not  only  for  those  who  read 
Persian  books  written  or  printed  in  India,  but  also  for  every 
Hindustani  scholar ;  for  although  the  Isti'm&l  i  Hind  is  looked  upon 
with  suspicion  by  learned  natives,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  its 
peculiarities  are  generally  adopted  and  therefore  correct.  So  at  least 
for  the  Hindustani,  according  to  the  proverb  ^^  j  f^*^  P^  ^^* 
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In  its  relation  to  Persian  the  Isti'm&l  i  Hind  will  of  course  in  most 
cases  appear  as  something  faulty ;  for  the  pecaliarities  may  no  longer 
be  a  natural  form  of  development,  or  a  ^Lp  JLii,  but  the  result  of 
Ignorance,  a  (•U^lllf  (*t>*  ^^-  Nevertheless  the  Isti'm&l  i  Hind  is  visible 
in  every  Persian  book  written  by  Indians,  from  the  works  of  their 
excellent  historians  down  to  a  common  dinner  invitation  (  ^^iiil^^ ) 
of  the  daily  life.  Even  the  works  of  a  writer  like  Abulfaszl,  ''  th« 
great  Munshf,"  shew  traces  of  it.  Hence  the  truth  of  Mons.  Garcin  de 
Tassy's  remark  that  every  Persian  scholar  ought  to  be  acquainted 
with  Hindustani.  If  this  be  true  for  the  Persian  scholar,  it  is  much 
more  true  for  the  compiler  of  a  Persian  dictionary;  for  a  good 
dictionary  ouglit  to  be  based  upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Ian** 
gnage  in  all  its  forms  of  development,  and  must  be  a  history  of  the 
language  as  well  as  a  vocabulary. 

But  if  we  only  understand  by  IsH^mdl  i  Hind  the  influence  of  the 
Hindi  and  Hindustani  upon  the  Persian,   we  would  almost  identify 
the  term  with  "  the  usage  of  the  Persian  writers  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Mogul  dynasty."     This  would  be  wrong  ;  for  the  Isti*m^ 
i  Hind  includes  peculiarities  which  once  belonged  to  the  Persian,  as 
spoken  in  Persia,  but  which  the  modem   Tr^ni,  in  the  course  of  its 
progress,  has  entirely  discarded.    In  early  times  Persian  had  beconM 
the  court  language  of  Turin,  and  from  Tiir&n  it  was  carried  to  India 
by  the  waves  of  the  Tiir6nian  immigrants  and  invaders.     Hence  on 
the  whole  the  Persian  of  India  is  Turban.     As  Latin  in  the  Middle 
Ages,    so   was   the  Persian  in   Tur&n,   and  subsequently  in  India^ 
the  language  of  the  learned.     The  works   of  the   pre-classical   and 
classical  periods  were  studied  and   imitated,   and   peculiarities  have 
thus  been  preserved  which  have  long  since  disappeared  in  the  Irani 
Persian.     The  difference  between  the  pre-classical  and  the  modem 
Persian  is,  of  course,  not  so  great,  as  between  Latin  and  any  of  the 
Bomanic  languages,   because  the  pre-dassical  Persian   had    already 
attained  that  logical  simplicity  to  which  our  modern  European  lan- 
guages happily  tend ;  and  though  representing  the   growth  of  the 
Persian  language  duiing  nine  centuries,  it  is  scarcely  greater  than  the 
difference  between  the  English  of  Fletcher  and  Beaumont  and  the 
English  of  our  century.     The  Persian  language  has  been  compared  to 
a  bare  tree,  stripped  of  all  its  leaves.  This  stripping  process^  however, 
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is  going  on  in  every  spoken  langnage,  and  shows  that  the  copious  and 
beantifnl  forms  of  langnages  like  Sanscrit,  Gothic,  Greek,  and  many 
modern  savaz/e  hingnages,  are  as  many  illogical  incumbrances.  The 
sequences  of  events  and  the  order  of  things  which  the  imitative 
genius  of  the  modern  languages  expresses  by  the  order  of  the 
words,  are  expressed  in  the  ancient  languages  by  the  annexation  of 
words  and  particles  rather  than  by  a  logical  orier  of  the  words,  as  if 
the  speaker  was  afraid  that  the  hearer  could  only  understand  those 
ideas  for  which  there  was  an  audible  equivalent.  Whilst  many  are 
apt  to  look  upon  stripping  off  the  leaves  as  a  matter  of  regret,  I  would 
consider  it  as  a  step  towtirds  delivering  the  human  mind  from  the 
fettera  of  form.  Perhaps  I  tread  upon  contestable  ground.  But  a  fact 
remains ;  it  is  this,  that  of  all  nations  whoso  languages  are  preserved 
to  us,  the  Persians  are  the  first  Ariaus  that  pitched  the  tent  of  speech 
on  the  elevated  tableland  of  logical  thought. 

Simplified  then  as  the  Persian  language  is,  further  change  in  termi- 
nations being  impossible,  the  growth,  as  in  moderu  English,  is  only 
visible  in  the  pronunciation,  the  spelling  and  the  meanings  of  words. 
For  the  study  of  this  development  a  comparison  of  the  works  of  the 
older  writers  with  those  of  the  modem,  is  essential ;  and  as  the 
Persian  written  and  studied  in  India  has  hitherto  been  imitating  the 
pre-classical  and  classical  Persian  of  the  early  invaders,  the  importance 
of  the  Isti*m4l  i  Hind  is  easily  recognised. 

The  following  peculiarities  are  said  by  native  writers  to  be  common 
to  the  Persian  of  Turfin  and  India. 

a.  Many  words  end  in  the  Turdnian  Persian  in  ^S  (kfi.f),  whilst  the 
Iranian  has  a  c?  (g4f)  ;  as  v-^  •  a  kind  of  partridge,  in  Tiir.  «J^ ; 
sJJitjo  mishg  musk,  in  Tur.  (J^i^  mushk  ;  sS^\  a  tear,  in  Tdr.  v2t«|  ; 
^iJ*»j^  a  drop,  in  Tdr.  tSi^^.  Similarly,  ^-XijJ  a  doctor,  sJJ^j  jeal- 
ousy, <^XmJL^,  &c.,  in  Tdr.  with  a  final  k&f. 

h.  Also  in  the  beginning  of  certain  words ;  as  vD^t«^,  in  Tur. 
O^Ui'  (as  every  Muhammadan  in  India  pronounces) ;  j^^  coriander 
seed,  in  Tur.  Ja>-*^^. 

This  difference  between  the  TiirAnian  c^  and  the  fr&uian  ^  becomes 
very  apparent  in  Dictionaries  aiTanged  according  to  the  first  and  last 
letters.  Thus  in  Surilri  tX«l  8t«ands  in  the  ^y*)^  ci(^  ^  c^f  JL^^ 
whilst  in  the  Mad4r  in  the  (^jl3  vil^  ^  viJt  JLoi, 
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c.  The  Tur&niiui  has  preserved  a  clear  distinction  between  the  jlj 
and  U,  when  Oj^s^  (6,  €)  and  ^j^^  (il,  i)*  ^^^^  modern  Ti-inian  has 
only  o^27*^  forms  (i,  u).  The  aoords  which  have  a  majhul  letter  must 
be  learned  from  the  Dictionaries ;  Indian  Persian  grammars  specify 
the  cases,  when  the  ending  (^  is  pronounced  ci^;^^. 

d.  The  Tdranian  has  in  all  cases  preserved  the  ^  ^.  The 
Trinian  has  given  it  up  in  some,  especially  after  an  alif.  Thus 
{orms  like  ^^^,  f^b^  ^^  ^T>  *^t;*>  *^^->  *''®  pronounced  in  Tida 
miindam^  rundam,  ungdh^  harunchi,  but  in  India  still  mdndam^  rdndam, 
&c. 

e.  The  Tur&nian  never  adopted  the  interchange  of  ddl  («3)  .and 
dzdL(i), 

f.  Certain  words  are  peculiar  to  the  Turanians.  Examples — (^j 
he  for  the  fr&nian  jl ;  j^  son  for^^ ;  y*m  side  for  kJj^  ;  j^  husband^ 
ioTj^ym ;  tfi^  dawn  for  ^^  ;  %^^,  evening  for  ^t^ ;  isj^  for  ^Jj  ;  Ajj^ 
hrother-in-law  lox ji^\y^j^y^  ;  JjK^  or  'iij  sister-in-law  for  «iJj»>j/f ; 
^•>U  brother  for  j,>[;J  ;  ^to  tA^  inother-in-law  for  Ujj^iUo  ;^y^-Ni 
faiher-in-law  iox  c|3^*^  >  ?A^.r^  ^^^  ^jj^^lr^j  c^^H'U  and  (;^(^  to 
search   for    4^^*-*^ ;   er^4/^    L>^    ^  ^Ara«(7   Mc  arrow  for  ^^^iA.|*xJ| 

Jjy  dc\x^ )  yesterday  for  Jl2^«^  ;  v^  ii)f^j\j^  to  swell  {water)  for 
^t  c^^  5^Uj  ;  Jjj  c;j^  jl^^  ^o  pass  away  (day)  for  Jtjj;  ^^^i-iS>  j  t^j^oj^ 
^  rf*e/  c;«HJb  for  c)j>^^]y ;  u^tyjo*^  ^o  sleep  for  c^^^l^  ;  ^ir^l,  the 
same  as  c^«i^,  e.  g.,  f^j  *^^^^  I  am  thy-  sacrifice ;  c^*xi  c;^^  for 
c^i»*T  iS^ ;  o«H^^  for  c;*^!? ;  ojjU  1.  the  same  as  t^cX^  to  put ; 
2.  the  same  as  i^^\'^  to  leave  behind^  e.  g.,  /•!^*>JU« cJ^^  j^  l)-H^  ^ 
have  left  the  thing  on  the  shelf ^  where  jt^Uo  is  a  Turanian  form  for 
«jjU  ;  or,  *HP^  r>*^'U.  ,^1  leave  this  house  (  «^l«>^  ) ;  3.  the  same  as 
C^jfj  i3^  ^^  divorce;  4.  the  same  as  (j«H^!f ;  c^^t^  ^0  Z^f/z;^  &&« 
hind;  (fee. 

Although  several  of  those  words  do  occur  in  Trdnian  authors,  yet 
we  generally  find  them  used  in  peculiar  places,  as  in  rhyme,  where 
it  was  difficult  to  avoid  them  ;  or  in  order  to  prevent  repetitions,  <fec. 

The  following  peculiarities  appear  to  be  limited  to  the  Persian 
spoken  and  written  in  India* 

a.  Words  have  peculiar  meaning.-).  Examples — 2{«>>^t,  the  same  as 
/^  satisfied  ;  »:>;^u^  leavings  ;  *a»^^j^  absence  for  vioxp  j  JIaj  misl  a 
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9et,  the  same  as  l^j  ;  A^cU^  a  (made  np)  coat ;  j^iJJU.,  the  same  as  (^^ 
or  w^^J'Ia.  a  sweeper ;  Oy*  haraf^  often  pronoance4  harf^  ice  (for 
9now)  ;  i\^\^  vide  VuU.  Diet. ;  Afcxla.  a  flattering  title  applied  to 
cooks,  tailors,  <fec. ;  {Sj^  hemp  for  v-ftj  ;  j^*^^  afternoon  ;  j^^  for 
jla^K  ;  j^^l^  despairing  ;  xi/^^^  ^  closet^  for  iSJJ^  \  *^Sb  Kdhul 
and  Persia*  ;  ^^\^  the  rojal  exchequer ;  ^ji^  and  ^Jy  tarh  the  catch  • 
word  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  of  a  mannscript ;  j^y»,  vide  VuU. 
Pict. ;  ^^f  vide  VulL,  also  board  given  to  a  poor  student  who  is  to 
teach  children  in  return  ;  A>^  1.  a  province,  2.  the  same  as  j\^*4y^ 
an  officer  in  charge  of  a  province  ;  ^^j,  the  same  asj!i5*^L«»;,  an  officer 
eommanding  a  troop ;  isj^'f,  vide  Vull. ;  JJi^a?^  21^  without  reason. 

b.  The  word  ^  is  pronouuced  ke,  not  ki.  This  seems  to  be  the 
old  form  /L,  still  preserved  in  ^^K.  The  Isz^fat  is  pronounced  ^, 
not  J,  and  4  in  cases  of  words  ending  in  »  ;  e.  g.,  {^  «Jti.  khanah  S  man. 
The  word  8lM«>b  is  pronounced  2)L^jb  b^dsh&h,  as  d^  pdd  in  Hind» 
means  crepitus  ventris.  Similarly  do  the  Pereians  use  the  form  j^t 
(a  prick  to  urge  on  an  elephant),  in  order  to  avoid  the  Hind.  jj»-^t 
which  sounds,  as  Rashidi  observes,  like  jj^i'e^f .  Other  Indian  pronun- 
ciations are — viUj  palk  and  palah  for  pilk  an  eyelid  ;  idM^  Jlghdn  the 
game  as  A^IJ  ,  for  Juyhdn  ;  »>Sl?  for  »>a^,  already  observed  by  Abul- 
Faszl  in  the  Kin  i  Akbari.  Words  of  the  same  class  as^^,  e.  g.,  j^-» 
a  mistake,  >sr^  a  satire,  ^^_^  a  revelation,  ^j»^  exertion,  have  lost 
the  jazm  and  are  pronuimced  ^afo,  hajo  with  the  Ujtt^s^  jIj,  the 
accent  being  on  the  penultima,  but  «aV,  wahi  with  the  accent  on  the 
ultima. 

e.  Peculiar  forms  are  cri'*^?  cAi^J)  tA^  (^^®  ^^^  *^^  ^*^*'  occup 
in  Abulfaszl),  for^l*xu,  ^Uj),  ^jb,  the  ending  isA  being  properly 
restricted  to  nouns  derived  from  verhs ;  i^^y  for  ^5*^  acidity ; 
^L^  (derived  from  (j*^),  for  vi^^^f  humanity ;  ,^^9  {^4^  or 
jj»-»ajU»  a  groom,  for  (^^  ;  a  plural  &i^|  ajinnah  ghosts ;  *<4«^  a 
pack  of  cards,  for  Ate^ ;  olfr***  for  o^=**,  vide  Vull. ;  jr^J^.^, 

*  YuUers  has  at  least  half  a  dozen  blanders  in  his  dictionary,  all 
arising  from  his  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  this  word.  Thus  nnder 
dj^\,  in  his  Corrigenda  II,  p.  1558,  Ko.  2,  in  regione  Kashmir  ^^Vj^^J^^ 
a  blunder  for  vio^j  j^^l*^  Kashmir  and  Persia  ;  also  sab  u^jJ'dftA^  *^i^ 
I,  p.  546 ;  s.  c)]y^O  lLa.  I,  p.  578,  &o;  Kow-a-days  in  India,  o>^Jf  meaiia 
Europe,  esp.  Englcmd, 
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%J^jt^^  i/^^^  (Abulfaszl),  for  <y^;,3,  ty^Tt^,  ^J^^,  the  ending 
^  not  leading  to  an  adject,  form  in  »  ;  *iijii  and  *Jlo^^i  a  mongrel  • 
i^U  w*-f  for  «iiU»  y-^i  ;  *i )/(  for  J/f ;  aU;  jb  for  *1^|  c^J^,  a  proper  noun  ; 
AUij  for  AUb  ;  ^J(G  for  ^*5  ;  ^yi^U  a  wardrobe,  for  cyfiVcU. ;  «JUj^ 
a^«(?,  for  *3U^ ;  ^yltfi  jxj,  for^TJi  g^^;  J,Jf|  ^U^  and^l  ^U^  for 
,f^jiflc5'«i^  and  ^S^J/l^^-.iU^ ;  of^b  for  olj^  ;  Aij^jj  for  ^jj\d  ; 
e;10^  for  e;»^j,  a  shop ;  ^^\j:>  for  erO!^*^ ;  *^y^  for  Aii  a  ceHain  dM  ; 
r^^or  ^*^I ;  ^^^♦x,^  ^wr^,  for  ^^^ ;  ^_^)lf  for  j^jK  ;  ^\yk^  for 
wU^;  4*^  for  fi;  ^^  for  ^jb  ;   ^yb  for  ^^. 

rf.     In  words  beginning  with  f,  the  Madd  is  often  omitted  ;  as  jU| 
pickles,^!  lining,*  ^;^\  sleeve,  ciiji  canvass,  «olcf  ready,  uj}| 
a  royal  order,  jKj(  a  distiller,  for  jUf,^f,  oi?T,  SjUf,  UUJJf,  ^Kjf . 
e.     After   a  long  vowel   we   often   find   a  vowel  elided ;  as  trir*f 
o/Wnf  for  the  Mnian  dfarfn,  (s^yo  maultofior  maulaia{,  ^/^U|  dmddgi 
lovdmddag(,  ^<^jip68Udgiiot  jposhidagi,  A-JU  khalgah  for  khdli^ah, 
c^^t^  dzhdan\  for  dzhadan. 
f.     Two  Sdkins  are  avoided  ;  as  «ii^jt  arjamand/or  arjmand. 
y.     The  Persian  letters  vi,  ^,  t.,,  are  used  instead  of  the  Arabic 
v^,  ^,  V ;  as  in  e^ii&i,  A*^,  ujl^l,  for  ^^11^,  A^yii,  e;oJoj( ;  ^^\^ 
y5,  ior  .-r-J  and  V^ ;  «*^for  A^  ;  A^Ujj  for  A^^U.^  ;  ^^  for  ^! 
A.     The  Tashilid  of  many  Arabic  words  falls   away,   as  yly  ruiwdh 
for  fMwwdb  an  (Indian)  Nawdb  ;  «;i,  pi.  o!;S,  an  atom.J 

i.  The  following  pronunciations  are  very  common,  though  gener- 
ally prohibited  in  the  Dictionaries — {J\y^  khizdn  autumn>  for  iUljA, 
kbaz&n;  jt;«3  diraz§  for  the  Persian  ^r^blong;  *^  shambah,  smd 
even  9humbah\\  Saturday,  for  AxxA  shambih;  ^puldw,  and  even  jjl^, 
a  well  known  dish  of  rice,  meat  and  spices,  ior  j^j  paldw.  The  modem 

*  Entered  by  Yallers  as  Peisian.    It  is  Indian. 

f  So  in  many  Persian  Dictionaries  written  by  Indians. 

J  There  is  a  corions  mistake  in  Vull.  Diet.  I,  p.  878.  Burh&n,  whom  Vnllerg 
qopies,  has  *.s^|  }i^Jlaij  ^  oiji  j  *taJ  {J^^*^.  ««^ ;  but  Vullers  does 
not  observe  that  AkfiS  and  oiji  (the  Indian  printer  of  the  Bnrh4n  left  out  the 
Tashdid)  are  synonymous,  reads  of;i,  for  the  A.  o^i,and  translates  canities 
ffi  cmteriore  capitis  ! 

S  Vall.  also  has  dirdz,  although  Burhin  gives  clearly  jUJ  eJ^j  •>  namdz, 

II  Vull.  also  has  AmAst^  panjshambah  I,  376.  b.,  and  AxImAm  siJishamhah 
n,  p.  354,  whilst  in  other  places  he  has  correctly  ahamUK 
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Persian  and  Turkish  have  j^  pildio,  tAU;«^  duiwesh,*  for  darwish 
a  beggar ;  v^Ui  nimak  salt^  for  namak ;  eHi^  niinkin,  adj.,  for 
namakin ;  l\yi  gaw&h  a  witness^  for  ^\y  guw^ ;  t^  girah  a  knot, 
for  glrih  ;  j^y^  niazddr  wageSy  for^^^y*  muzddr;  APlf  k%hidz />ap«r, 
for  «i^K  kdghadz. 

Je.  A  great  nnmber  of  Arabic  words  are  universally  wrong  pro- 
nounced in  India ;  as  **4i  qil'ah  o  forty  for  qal'ah ;  »c**lji 
qai^njat  the  resurrection^  for  qiy^mat ;  4*W  gat' ah ^  for  git* ah  ;  t^^j^^ 
'uriis  a  bride,  for  ar«*s  ;  ^^s^  hijr  separation^  for  ^«/r  ;  3«*  'ijz  weak- 
nesSy  for  'o/^  ;  i^j  rij4  hopey  for  rfl/c/ ;  Ua*  fizd  space,  for  y^^ri  ;  Uo) 
raz4  contentmenty  for  rt^a  ;  v^^  j®^  ^  pockety  for  ^aji  ;  tlU^  ghaids 
for  ghids  7^^/^ ;  v4^  shahdb  for  shihdby  a  meteor ;  Ot.»<4x^  'a9mat  cAfiw- 
<iVy,  for  i^mat ;  ^y^  mauqa'  for  mauqik  ;  ^y^  mausam  a  seasoUy  for 
mausim  ;  A^-jj^^  khimah  a  tenty  for  khaitnah  ;  c^Lsr**'  ehuj&'at  bravery, 
for  shajd'at ;  cJ^l*^  himdqat  for  harndqat,  folly,  ^^-aj  qa9dr  a  fault,  for 
2'Mf lir ;  OJ^gg  'aqtibat  for  'w^wfta^,  punishment ;  <A*4^rai  hashmat 
pomp,  for  hishinat ;  ^^^Jinnat  paradise,  iov  jannat. 

L  Peculiar  spellings  ;  as  j^U^JI  for  ^La^^f ;  J^  for  jKy  ;  ji^  for 
ij^.  Proper  nouns  are  often  written  together,  as  ^U  \  \^s^  for 
^J*  ^^^x-»*A-,  Similarly,  J.>j^Uo  for  Jjw»^U>;  j^U3  AiJj  *UJ|  f  for 
J^Uj  aJJ|  *U»  c>I  ;  jiX^xmjo  for  ^ JU  *  '">»  ^  consisting  of;  o^-^^K^f  for 
c.^.aa.c^f  ;  Vir^,  ««>ix"^,  te*^"^)  2Ja*aji,  for  vir*cr^>  *^4^i,  &c. 
Reversely y  UdJLi.,  Ia^_^ajJ»oU»,  for  LfrJLaw^  L^xa^x^U*.  Also,  Uo>^  for 
d^>* ;  f*j^   h.appy  for  |^;i^   khurram,  c.'Ua'J  for  er*^. 

«•.  Barbarous  forms ;  as  (jr/fv^U'-^j  ^^jiy  ^^  6oo^«  for  ^J^J^; 
jLs^l  giyo  for  Jtx^l  *^ ;  *-ir^  mu^harrab  greasy ;  jOAJi  ibJ  Ui*^, 
as  we  say  the  strait  of  -Ba^  el  jVIandeb ;  <x*-*J/*  firisad,  for  •>^i-«^ 
A^  *^w^  ;  i-ftli  jm//*  for  Jiif  g'?^^,  a  lock  ;  ^Jai  for  **W  ;  v;)OJI^  jL|J, 
Hind.  Uajj  jUJj  for  c^^  jUJ. 

V. 

The  following  terms,  abbreviations,  &c.,  are  of  frequent  occniTence 
in  native  Persian  Dictionaries  : — 

1.     U^ar'iti-wl  Asadulhukaind,    the  poet   Asadi  of   Tus,  Firdausi's 
teacher. 

*  Adopted  by  some  Indian  Diets.,  as  the  Ghias,  on  a  mistaken  etymology, 
t  Thus  also  in  Poi-sian  MSS. 
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iS^j^  (S^j^  Shewd  i  Tusi,  Firdansi. 
^^ar^^^  Fa^ih'i'Oanjate{,  Nizdmi  of  Ganjah. 

^^UJ\^J^KhaUdq  ulMadni^  the  "  simper"  of  meanings,  Kara6l 

of  I^fahdn. 
iSJb^^  f^  or  ^^j»^\  h^,  Sa'di. 
Isyytr    i^l>^,  or  ^;/^\  JU^,  or  v^i*^'  ^'^»  Hdiiz. 
S<xiU«t  j^llT  haldm  i  asdtidzuh  (plural  of  ustddz),  or  ^^  AX)»>ftLo  |*S^, 
or  v/j^  ci'ly^  C^7  ^^0  pre-classical  and  classical  poets. 
In  qnoting  a  poet,  the  word  vi**»lj  i*dst  is  often  used,  as  o*^|j  Jejla* 
Hd/iz  says, 

2.     The  Mogul  emperors  of  Delhi  are  rarely  mentioned  hy  their 
names,  but  by  their  laqahs. 

^y^^^j^  Jirdaus  maJcdn{y  Zahiruddin  B^bar,  15*26  to  1530. 
^lL«t  oJ^    janThat   dstdn{,   Na9irQddin   Humdyun,    1530   to 

1556.     Jdnnat  Ahhtfani  is  also  used. 
^U^f^^^*^  ^arsh  dshydni^  Jaldluddin  Muhammad  Akbar,  1556 

to  1605. 
^Kcij^ia>   jannai   makdn{,   Nuruddin    Muhammad  Jahlngir, 
'  1605  to  1627. 

i^jtkifj^^yyj  firdaus  dshydniy  Shih6b  udd'n  Muhammad  Shdh- 
jah^n.     He  is  also  called  ^u  u;jy  «»^^Uo  ydliib  qir^  i  sdni, 
the  second  lord  of  conjunction^  Taimur,  his  ancestor,  being 
the  first.   1627  to  1658. 
^\i*  ol^  Jihuld  makdniy  Mnhi  uddin  Muhammad  Aurangzcb, 
1658  to  1707.     Native  historians  prefer  the   name  ^Alamgir, 
{}y^  ^Xs^   kliuld  manzil,    Qutbuddin    Muhammad   Ma'azzim 
Shih  'Alam,  also  called  Bahddur  Shdh,  1707  to  1712. 
Regarding  the  form  of  these  laqahs  I  may  mention,  that  there  are 
abstract  nouns.     Thus  j^ 4^t  c^^r*^  means  an  occupying  of  the  highest 
heaven  as  a  resting  place.     Like  the  abstract  noun    &«^  ^alldmahy 
it  then  becomes  a  title,   "  dwelling  in  heaven."     Similar  terms  are 
{J^fiij^  tniryam  makdnij  dwelling  with  tlie  Virgin  Mary,  the  name 
of  one  of  Akbar's  wives;  {,s*^^Ji^  nurchashni  mj  dear  sou  ;  jy^ffdJUj 
qiblahydlii  my  revered  teacher ;  i^^^^^  majdzuli,  pr.   my  attracted 
one,  my  pupil.     Native  grammarians  call  this  ^  the  Jl$^  ^1^  yd  i 
mufakaUimj  asif  j^^^Aaj  were  the  same  as  (^  2(f  aJLji  qiblahgdh  i  man. 
We  may  compare  our  Mylord  and  the  A.  sayyidi.    When  these  words 
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are  followed  by  a  proper  nonn,  they  do  not  take  the  vJuiUof,  as  4^(^*1*5 
«lsy5  «>^ac^  qiblahgdhi  Muhammad  Ghans ;  hut  you  may  say  ^^^^(f  a1-jj 
qihlahgdhi  i  man.  Similarly  the  word  ^y<!^  handagi  does  not  take 
the  Iszdfat,  •  when  followed  by  the  name  of  a  Wall  or  a  Shaikh,  whilst 
other  titles,  as  oj^aa.,  %£.*>•  jA,  c^l^^^,  <&c.,  take  the  Iszdfat. 

3.  o«iti  lughat  means,  1.  a  dictionary,  the  same  as  ^J^J^ ;  2.  the 
words  of  a  dictionary  are  its  ol*^  ;  hence  you  may  say  ol*J^i«Jv»»<'  or 
vsJkJJij^Ai^ ;  3.  language^  as  ;x3^  '^**^>  although  in  this  sense  the 
word  li^b)  ^8  preferred ;  4.  a  2)articulaT  form  of  a  word.  You  say 
Uu^l  j\  ^z^^\^x}  ILmI  ustd  is  another  form  for  avestd, 

/JU  *a/aw,  a  class  of  words.  You  say,  j^^j  is  j^.^jj  /J^  Jt,  be- 
longs to  the  same  class  as  hidb&r,  i.  e.,  to  the  nouns  ending  in  Jj 
hdr. 

i^\yL,  iiXm  ^1,  this  requires  a  proof. 

S«x^(2JL.4i^oJj  ^b  ^yjuio^ji,  this  meaning  is  supported  by  the 

following  verse. 
«3j^i^ii^  j^^  ^j^  i^f^^j  j^y  the  author  of  the  Farhang  says, 

Rashidi  says. 
pUvB  8amd\  and  ^l«^   ta8dmu\  verbal   information  regarding  the 

correctness  of  a  word,  obtained  from  the  u^}  cU|  ahUi-zahdn,  the 

Natives  of  Persia,  or  from  an  ^^ULm*!   tistdd.     The  same  meaning 

has  the  phrase  ^^jJ^  o^A^^  ^^j  cUf  j\. 
Aarfr'  lahjah  provincial  pronunciation.     You  say 

duMn  is  the  Indian  pronunciation  of  dukdn, 
sjtj^  ^urfor  0)1*3  taWiruf,  usage, 
k-axae*^  taghif  an  error  in  spelling, 
efi^^  tahrifj  an  error  in  the  meaning  of  a  word. 
JLcUi  fa-ta-ammul  or   f^^^   fa-ajham,   reflect,    be   careful,    pay 

attention.    Lexicographists  often  use  this  phrase  after  explaic.ing 

a  difficult  verse. 
»u3  tatahhu*  or  u^**^  tafahhug  lexicographical  criticism. 

4.  The  following  grammatical  terms  are  noticeable — 
^^j\j  ^b  or  j^jLi  jij,  the  same  as  Jj^^S^.y  ^Jt^Jb- 
»o3,  the  same  as  ^y^j^ ;    e.  g.,  t:^)  ^^xs:^  «^^4^jt,  "  pronounce 

>>i>».%;l  arjmand  with  a  jazm  above  the  ^,  and  not  arjamand,^* 
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The  scQxdijazm  is  nerer  nsed  in  Persian  Dictionaries,  9uMn  being  the 
nsaal  word. 

Bveiy  alif  in  the  beginning  of  a  word  is  called  ty^ ;  hence  in 
spelling  i^l^t,  yon  say  8>^  ##^,  baszamm-i-hamzah,  not  baszamm  i 
alif.    And  in  spelling  ^J^^^  yon  would  say  t^j  (JS  ^  sjJ\  j  ty^  Jlaj, 

The  sign is  called  S}^  JICm  shaJcl-i-hamzdh.     This  explains 

the  phraseology  of  Bh.  under  ix%^  chihi&i  pinh^  where  he  says  :*- 

*'  The  word  i/«^,  when  pronounced,  has  an  alif  and  a  y&-i-taht&ni, 
I^IS^^A.,  but  you  must  not  write  them."  The  9ign  of  the  hamzah 
above  the  S  cannot  be  left  out,  as  Vullers  has  done,  p.  605a.  Similar 
words  are  *^,  ii^ti  of  the  same  colour  as  they5M?AtoA-pigeon,  1^, 
i*;^.  The  spellings  ^y^^  cJ^^>  tj^^'!/**  ^^®  Indian^  and  not 
considered  good.  This  corrects  several  mistakes  in  Vullers'  Lexicon. 
Begarding  the  shakl  i  hamzah  in  words  as.t^r^,  j^^y  <^o.,  vide  the 
author's  JProsody  of  the  PernanSy  p.  14. 

In  Lncknow  and  Delhi  prints  we  often  find  a  shakl-i-hamzah  above 
the  silent  »,  asjt«Hf  J  i«H?!^  for  j\^.j  ^^l^.  This  pedantry  is  also 
recommended  by  the  grammarian  'Abdulw^i'  of  H&nsah.  Another 
absurdity  of  modern  MSS.  and  prints  is  the  spelling  i^Sh  for  A^, 
though  Ghite  approves  of  the  former. 

The  letters  of  the  alphabet  may  be  treated  as  masculines  or 
feminines  ;  you  may  say  4fe^aix  ^»fxS^^  or  Joji^  f^^.  For  SJdj^xm^ 
ghair  manqtUah,  you  may  say  A^^,  or  ^^^^  hSnuqat, 

The  word  AjU^  kin&yah  is  followed  by  the  prep.  Jl,  in  imitation  of 
the  Arab.  e;^.     You  say  : — 

^  The  sorrowful  heart  of  a  poet  is  compared  to  the  plaintive  rmi.^^ 

VI. 

Among  the  Dictionaries  printed  in  Europe,  I  shall  only  mention 
Johnson's  Dictionary  and  Vullers*  Lexicon  Persico-Latinum  Etymo- 
logicum. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  comparison  between  the  two,  as  the  objects 
of  the  compilers  are  different.  In  point  of  ttsefulness,  Johnson's  work  is 
the  better  of  the  two  ;*  it  is  eminently  "  the  translator's  dictionary."  It 

*  YullerB  does  not  think  mnoh  of  Johnson,  Ho  classes  him  with  Castelli, 
Meninaki,  and  Richardson,  and  says : — "  fiorom  enim  opemm  aooorata  oompa- 
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does  not  pretend  to  be  a  critical  dictionary,  which  Vnllers  does.  Johnson 
gives  Arabic  words,  in  which  he  is  exceedingly  exact,  as  he  had  good 
sources ;  Vnllers  has  only  a  few.  The  Pereian  words  of  both  Dic- 
tionaries contain  a  great  number  of  words  and  meanings  that  never 
existed,  and  many  wrong  spellings,  because  both  used  the  B.  and  the 
Haft  qulzum — works  which  compilers  ought  not  to  use.  But  the 
number  of  mistakes  is  greater  in  Yullers,  because  he  has  used  other 
bad  sources,  as  shall  be  shewn  hereafter.  On  the  other  side  Johnson 
has  given  many  meanings  derived  from  the  study  of  Persian^  writers, 
in  which  point  Vnllers  is  sadly  deficient.  Again,  for  the  Isti'mal-i- 
Mutaakhkharin,  Vnllers  is  better,  as  he  has  used,  from  the  middle  of 
the  letter  ^,  the  Bahdr  i  'Ajam. 

For  those  who  use  Vnllers'  Lexicon,  the  following  remarks  m^y  be 
of  use : — 

The  words  marked  in  VuUers 

a  (Castelli). 

C.  ex  pers,  vers.  V,  Test  (words  taken  by  Castelli 
from  some  version  of  the  Old  Testament). 

C,  ex  Q.     I  do  not  know  what  this  means. 

JP.  (Farhang-i-Shu'dri).* 

M,  ex  F,  (words  which  Meninski  took  from  the 
Farhang-i-  Shu'dri). 
and  B.  in  app,  (the  appendix  by  Captain  Roebuck)  are 
nearly  all  doubtful. 

As  examples  o£  words  marked  (7.,  C.  ex  pers,  vers.  V, 
Test.,  and  C.  ex  O.y  I  shall  mention — «*>A3|,  a  blunder  for  X*>*j' ; 
^Aftji ;  jiji  and  (Sjb^  ;  *^;j'j  a  blunder  for  »^j^\  ;  oIj^I,  a  blunder  for 
^^T ;  ir^M ;  ^^.^^.^  a  blunder  for  Aib^b ;  ^^jb ;  ^J'HM  ;  »X;b,  a 
mistake  for  a  compound  ending  in  »;b  j  ^j^i^jjb  ;  Ub  ;  ^^^Aj^b  j  Jlij 
a  blunder  for  ^^  (which  itself  is  doubtful)  ;  u^vAiyj  ;  ifJLaei ;  {:)^j\ysi ; 

cr*^  ;  JI'IH  \  ^^  5  ^^y  J  ^^y  5  "-^J  *  blunder  for  v£LJ  ;  ji^  ;  or, 

if  ^ 

to  take  another  letter  of  the  alphabet, — e^^ji^ ;    4*4^  ;  *^  ;  *^  ; 

tj^^  J  Jb^iJl  ;  &c. 

rationecam  pritnariis  fontibos  ipsis  [B.  and  HK.  ?]  facta  edoctus  sum,  permnltas 
in  iis '  significationes  esse  allataa,  quae  in  falsa  et  perversa  interpretatione 
exempli  primarii  nituntur  indeque  utpote  falsas  prorsus  ease  delendas."  De  te 
fabula  narratwr'. 

*  I  mean  those  words  marked  with  the  letter  F.,  which  Yallers  did  not  find 
in  B.,  Bh.,  HK.,  SHL. 
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The  MS.  of  the  JEhrhang-i-Shu^uri  which  VuUers  used,  musf  have  been 
the  worst  possible  ia  existence.  But  I  do  not  think  that  the  Dictionary 
itself  is  trostworthy.    As  I  have  seen  no  copy  of  this  Turkish  Dictionary, 
I  am  merely  guided  by  quotations  in  Vullers  which  mention  the 
sources  from  which  F.  extracted.     As  F.  used  the  Sharafnamahj  Far-' 
hang-i-Jahdngfri,  Sururi,  the  Majma'-i-Kh4ni,  his  Dictionary  ought  to 
be  a  model.  But  F.  has  not  made  a  proper  use  of  his  sources,  and  gives 
hundreds  of  words  from  them,  which  are  nowhere  to  be  found  in  the 
numerous  and  most  excellent  MSS.  of  FJ.,  Sur.,  Sh.,  &c.,  in  my  posses- 
sion.    Thus  the  references  of  F.  in  Vullei^  to  the  Farhang  i  Jahdngiri 
under  vH^^,  e^Uij,  ^«>j^,  ^ji,  are  wrong ;   my  MSS.  of  the  F J, 
contain  neither  the  last  three  words,  nor  the  absurd  meaning  of  the 
first.      So  likewise  F.'s   references   to  Sururi 's  Majma'ulfurs  under 

^'^ji,  ^jy.*  j^j  **-^,  «V^j  <-"^;  *^'^;  Suiiiri  contains 
nothing  of  the  absurdities  ascribed  to  him.  F.'s  references  to  the 
Sharqfndmah  tinder  o»x*«ki;|,  ^^ji,  ^Ir^  >  and  to  the  MajnM'-i'ltiffhdt- 
i-Khdni  under  vy^J^*«^l,  j!>s^^,  0^-*^>  are  entirely  fictitious  Nor 
did  Burhdn  find  the  above  words  in  his  MSS.  of  the  FJ.  and  Sur. 
These  are  examples  taken  only  from  words  beginning  with  ^  be  and 

At  least  one-half  of  the  verses  copied  by  Vullers  from  F.  have 
neither  sense,  nor  metre ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise,  how  Vullers 
could  have  entered  them  at  all.     Examples  : — 

l;t^t>j|j  locus  mnnitus.  F.  ;  e,  y.,  in  hoc  versu  ^^^  .>U*«I — 

aji^oJi  gAA  ^jc^yt-  rj**^      ^j^j  ^J  ^  u?J»  r^j 

This  is  a  blunder  for  »;l^— i^oJI.     F.  did  not  observe  the  curve  of  the 
letter  ^^  sin  after  the  ^.f  Bh.  quotes  f^^:>  (metre  hazaj) 
tj\j^^^\     ojo  >^   cjtoJ       t)\i^  vJ/  e^  c«»  (^^^J 

^j^.  Read  in  Daqiqi's  vefse  IJKjlJ^  O  Ood  /,  for  AJ^  (o^  ;  and  for 
the  absurd  verse  of  Shams-i-Fakhri  read  (metre  hazaj) 

^\A^o^  l^^.j^ji^  »i>^l     j^^^y.  ci>,>>*-»^  ^z^.JX} jL.  {*)y^^ 
^'  Thy  enemy  lias  fallen  into  a  mire  like  a   lame  ass,   laden  and   left 
without  help." 

•  For    OJ^    isA*^    j^^^i     **    given    by    Vnllera,    Sur.    haa    correctly 

t  Similarly  Vallers  on  p.  vii.  of  his  preface,  in  the  fifth  note  A^^  hibhuku 
for  Ax»^  hcLshuhu ! 
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yti'    VtilleT8*  vene   from  the  Sb^n&mah  is  given  in  Rashidf   as 
ollows : — 

^S^'  Ajf  >l  ^  ^j^.       Jiiij  f^}  Aj\A  c^  Sj. 

ij^i^  hur^msK  Vullers  quotes  from  F.  the  following  verse  of  Niz&mi — 

and  says  : — "in  quo  tamen  falso  et  contra  metrum  legitur  u^i;^ 

[biirinish],  quod  e  conjectura  in  cA^j?  [burrinish]  mutavi."  But  by  this 

conjecture^  Vullers  makes  the  second  foot  ^j^j»i^  maf'iilun , 

instead  of  uK^  fa'tilun  k^  —  • —  1     My  MSS.  read  correctly 

j\Jm»,  In  the  verse  of  Amir  Khusrau  read  cJ^^  j^  instead  of  Yullers' 
iX^jj^j  and  translate  :—  *'  How  may  a  weak  man  get  rid  of  his  frame  of 
clay ;  an  elephant  even  is  helpless  when  he  sticks  in  the  clay."  The 
fourth  meaning  in  Vullers  is  quite  useless,  as  <^c^U  is  an  adjective, 
and  the  same  as  the  jtXi^  of  the  fifth  meaning. 

SjUIj  3)   perturbatio.    For   Vullers'    verse  from  the   Sh^ndmah 
read: — 

Agun,  Vullers*  words  2)  in  hoc  versu  ejtisdein  poetae  are  wrong,  as 
the  verse  quoted  belongs  to  jlftiflji  «>Ju«,  but  not  to  ^jy  5;^!>?'>  ^• 
having  changed  the  order  of  the  meanings  given  in  the  F J.  The  fifth 
meaning  is  very  likely  wrong,  as  the  MSS.  read  the  second  mi9r&' 
(metre  musz&ri') 

U.    Vullers  p.  408,  a.   For  the  verse  of  Shaikh  Auhadi  read  (metre 
khafiO 

where  some  of  my  MSS.  of  the  J&m  i  Jam  read  j\jy^  **•  J^. 
"  He  (the  king)  writes  out  at  once  a  money  order,  when  he  (the 
paymaster)  pays  him  (the  poet)  out  of  the  two  loads  of  money  ordered 
by  the  king,  only  half  a  load." 

The  verse  quoted  for  the  fifth  meaning,  is  given  in  good  MSS.  of 
Hifiz  as  follows  (metre  Mutaqarib) — 
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"Where  art  thbn,  ringer,  strike  up  a  tune!  By  His  unity,  strike 
i^  a  tune  I"  Vide  also  Vullers'  Lex.  I.  p.  920  a.,  under  I3j^.  But  this 
▼ene  belongs  to  Yullers'  sixth  meaning.  Again,  in  the  fifth  meaning, 
my  MSS.  give  the  second  mi^ri'  of  K&tibi's  Rub&'i  as  follows  : — 

*-6p.     For  the  verses  read — 

but  there  are  a  few  verses  intervening  between  the  two.  The  two 
caosatives  M>^^i^/lji  and  (j«H>^  may  safely  be  entered  in  our 
Dictionaries. 

^.     For  the  first  mi^r^'  of  Hakim  S6zani's  verse  read   (metre 
hazaj):— 

**  I  do  not  want  to  eat  the  goznut,  because,  <fec.,  where  j/t^  jl  is 
old  for  eJl'^f^J  jl."  Old  Persian  poets  often  use  \j  after  the  prepositions 

The  words  extracted  by  Vullers  from  F. — I  mean  again  those 
which  are  not  at  the  same  time  marked  with  B. — are  very  extraordinary. 
Examples : —  ^H^t  and  ^H^f ;  j\fyU  *  hlunder   of  ^l«iX^| ;  ^f ;  »^ 

lor  viJ^wf ;  Aijiif  for  *i^lj  ;  vH^T  for  v4^T ;  ir^f ,  a  blunder  for 
^^^1 J  AA^Jf  ^  L^^ji^t  and  c^^iftjf ;  Jf  ciiaZ.  Khartzmiae,  the  same  as 
u^fOJU. ;  but  it  is  Arabic ; j*^T  for  ^f  ;  c)«H^T ;  A^T  dmdgh  for  eyof 
dmurgh  ;  iJj>1  dnukj  a  blunder  for  c^T  &buk ;  uJljt  a  blunder  for  ^j\j1,  the 
^  and  he  having  been  drawn  together ;  A>^=^t  the  nonplus  ultra  of  a 
Persian  Infinitive  ;^^f ;  va*ijf  and  vtJjf ;  uUjf ;  Infinitives  as  tt;«>J^3/f 
c^«^ii^f,  e^«>^J^f,  and  hundreds  more,  for  e^^yT,  ^^ia^f,  &c.  F.'s 
Infinitives,  though  perhaps  correctly  formed,  have  been  invented  by 
grammarians  in  usu  tironum^  but  they  ought  not  to  be  given  in  a 
Dictionary  ;  just  as  *lJ  t4  vacca  qua  semper  mulgetur  (VuU.  p.  408), 
^  86  vivum  facit  omne  (VulL  p.  495),  (&c.,  were  invented  in  usu 
ah  c  dariorufn  on  the  G  for  cowj  D  ior  dog  principle  I 

As  the  above  examples  are  at  random  taken  from  the  firat  sixty-five 
pages,  Persian  scholars  may  estimate  the  number  of  useless  words  and 
blunders  in  Vullers'  Lexicon. 
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Nor  is  Vullers  happy  in  his  etymologies.  The  reference  to  pisang 
under  v.^^,  p.  248,  may  be  learned ;  but  a  date-palm  is  not  a 
plantain-tree.  (3ir^)  P*  249,  does  not  come  from  patriciusj  but  from 
patriarch.  Under  tjifj  hddrah  hastiness,  p.  162,  Vullers  compares 
\)  rah  with  i\j  rdhy  mistaking  I5;»ib  for  a  Persian  word ;  but  the  word 
is  Arabic,  and  should  be  pronounced  Mdirah.  ^y^^  baksM,  p.  197,  is 
quoted  as  belonging  to  a  liyigua  exotica,  but  it  is  Persian,  and  the  same  as 
gtijji'  fjits:^.  Under  t^^y.  clover,  p.  221,  he  says,  deest  in  ceteris  lexicis  ; 
it  is  in  every  Arabic  Dictionary ;  just  as  cSiJjJ,  p.  480,  is  in  every 
Turkish  Vocabulary.  The  Sanscrit  word  utfder  /♦^J^,  p.  239,  may 
also  be  very  learned,  but  it  was  useless,  as  the  whole  word  is  one  of 
the  FJ.'s  blunders.* 

Another  defect  of  Vullers'  Lexicon  is  this,  that  in  case  of  words 
having  several  forms,  the  meanings  are  often  given  under  the  unustuU 
or  doubtful  form.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  J>^T  and  cLj^t,  where  Vullers 
has  put  the  meaning  to  J^T,  instead  of  to  lL^T,  for  which  alone  the 
Dictionaries  give  examples.  Examples  of  such  displaced  meanings 
are  frequent. 

The  use  which  Vullers  has  made  of  the  Bah&r  i  *Ajam,  cannot  be 
approved  of.  His  extracts  are  most  desultory.  In  hundreds  of  cases 
he  has  given  the  least  useful  examples,  whilst  the  number  of  words 
which  he  has  altogether  omitted — on  what  principle,  I  do  not  know — 
is  very  large.  We  have  only  to  compare  the  articles  O^jul,  ^^  jalldd, 

Jlj^,  li^'>^,  ^!>^,  Jj^y  c;lft-i>x,  ?^>^,  i:)^j^,  e;U^,  *m^  as  given 
in  Bh.  and  Vull.  Bh.*s  valuable  notes  to  some  of  these  words,  his  fine 
articles  headed  *J^,  ^^^d^^-^,  cU.,  JU^,  &c.,  are  entirely  left  out. 

•  It  should  be  Ar.  ^Uj  hassdm,  smiling  j  Khnsran  (metre  mnjtass) — 

"  The  world  which  in  the  eyes  of  wise  men  is  a  book  of  laughter,  is  not 
worth  half  a  smile  from  the  ever-laughing  lip  of  the  sweetheart" — whore 
the   FJ.   reads  ^U^J  bwiaw,   inventing  at  the  same  time  the  meaning  a  coraL 

Besides  it  would  not  be  Persian  to  say  lab-i-histdm,  a  coral  lip  j  it  should  at 
least  be  ,.^^UL*j  ^,  as  you  say  %Siji£)ls^  wJ,  Similar  mistakes  of  FJ., 
adopted  by  B.  and  Vullers,  are  \j)\  ulwd,  a  star,  for  A.  \y\  anwd,  pi.  of  j^ 
nau ;  ■•^j'^  j6jam,  for  the  Arabic  ^y^-  hojam,  &c. 
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In  the  verses  and  explanations  qnoted  by  Vnllers  from  Bh.  we  find 
the  same  want  of  nnderstanding,  as  in  the  verses  quoted  by  him 
from  F.  Examples : — 
fj^jurm,  p.  513.  ForJI;  U^  hahd  r6z  read  jl  ^l^  hahdr  az, 
*J*^,  p.  617,  VuUers  has  no  idea  of  what  Bh.  means.  He 
reads  c/f  <^r^^.3  dar  tari  i  dn,  and  translates /rwcfi^MS  recentibus  ;  but 
Bh.  has  ^i/fLSy^j^  dar  tue  4»,  in  the  inside  of  which.  Again  by  ^j^j^ 
sarposh,  Bh.  means  a  lid,  so  that  ^J^  will  be  the  cup  or  plate,  and 
^^a^  the  lid  of  it.  Hence  the  nice  verse  of  T^ir,  which  in  Yullers 
has  neither  sense  nor  metre  (Ramal) — 

— where  the  two  lips  of  the  sweetheart  are  compared  to  a  rose  and  a 
rose  bud,  the  latter  resting  like  a  lid  upon  the  former,  and  the  scent 
of  which  is  used  by  the  zephyrs  as  provisions  for  their  journey  to 
paradise.     Vullers  reads  jl^  d6r  for  J!  j  6  az. 

***^i  PP-  ^19  and  620,  c)  paedicare.  For  UdjS'  (^  j^  read  ii>y^ 
(•^1.  In  the  verse  read  {^j\  ij^,  hish  azin,  for^  uij^L^i  P^^  ^^*'^- 

sSx^  p.  533.     Bead  J^j  for  ^J^X ;  else  the  verse  has  no  metre. 

j^A^Aa^  p.  534.  Read  oJ^j  ru*unat  silliness,  for  Vullers'  ^j^j 
za^aunat.  This  verse  is  quoted  by  Bh.  as  a  proof  for  the  word 
UCj  yP^Ss^  jangali  i  yakpa,  an  animal  of  a  man^s  shape,  having  only 
one  leg  ;  it  is  proverbial  /or  its  stupidity.  Hence  Vullers  has  left  out 
the  word,  but  given  the  verse. 

j^  p.  535,  3)  coll.  iSJ^  fluvius,  et  dicitur  de  aqua  quam  in 
calamo  narcissi  servare  solent,  ut  narcissus  diutius  in  statu  receuti 
remanere  possit.  This  is  a  sad  blunder.  Bh.  has  ^^y  y^jato-i- 
nargis,  a  grain  for  the  narcissus,  not  (SJ^  a  river.  The  metre  of 
Mukhli9  ^  Kfehi's  verse  (hazaj)  shews  that  we  have  to  read  jau,  and 
not  ju.  The  grain  is  put  into  the  cup  of  the  flower  to  keep  it  from 
shrinking. 

The  reference  in  the  fifth  meaning  to  the  Sharafndmah  is  also 
wrong. 

Thus  throughout  his  whole  Dictionary. 

The  mistakes  in  Vullers  arising  from  his  being  unacquainted  with 
Hindustani,  deserve  a  short  notice.     Examples  : — 

U;j^\j  p-  116,  i  q.j  t^j^T.  First,  the  madd  of  (V;^T  is  wrong  ; 
Hcondly,  i^y^\  is  a  gold  or  silver  coin  of  the  emperor  Akbar. 
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y\ji^\i  p.  134,  English,  an  Englishman,  The  Persians  and  Arabs 
Bay  ^jN-^LGl  inglis,  the  Hindustanis  J^/^l  angriz.  We  may  compare 
the  modem  La^  gi^jd,  a  church,  with  the  Portuguese  igreja^  and  the 
Greek  ekklesia, 

^6j\  p.  140,  nam,  urbis  cujusdam  B.    It  is  Otidhf  the  famous 

^T^ir  or  ^^rurr. 

^b,  p.  155,  a  kind  of  wandering  Muhammadan  monk,  M. 
YuUers  might  have  left  out  this  error  of  Richardson's.  Similar 
mistakes  are  vDt»  vt»l*-^l3T,  p.  29,  for  u»>p  'azab  and  \jM^^^  *azabistdn  ; 
f^JiSati  bakhtigdrij  p.  194,  for  isj^^^  pukhtahkdri  ,'y^^jms:i  p.  197, 
for  3^  ^^-w«^  bakhshi-i'juZy  a  deputy  paymaster  who  serves  under  the 
i)S^J»t,afi  bakhshi'i'kul,  or  paymaster-general ;  ^^^,9  p.  204,  for 
^Xmi(>j  badsanjy  as  you  say  ^^^J*^  khtishsanj,  graceful ;  isyj^ 
badzrgari,  p.  207,  for  (S^Jj^  barzgari,  or  (Sj^^jy,  harzahgari ;  Lw, 
p.  239,  an  Indian  spelling  for  Aw  ba^tah  ;j^^,  bashgir,  p.  246,  for 
J^lT^  peshgir;  0%  ^$74^,  p.  303,  for  <3%|  y^%;  v-fi^b  and 
J^yjJ^ij,  p.  323,  for  »-Wj  and  cA^«^,  &c. 

^^,  p.  269,  nom.  magnae  urbis  et  olim  metropolis  in  Hinddst&n. 
This  absurdity  is  supplied  by  F. 

aA^j,  p.  287  ;  the  extract  from  Richardson,  with  the  exception  of 
the  meaning,  a  violin^  is  correct.  The  word  is  Hindee,  but  occurs  very 
often  in  Indian  Historians.  It  is  a  purse  of  money  kept  at  court  for 
paying  alms,  rewards,  <&c. 

^yi  bulachy  p.  279  ;  this  should  be  ^^  pidaj, 

sJj^  p.  384.     This  is  the  Hind.  J/^  p6l&y  a  word  often  applied  to 

fruits. 
j^^y  p.  406.     This  is  the  Hind,  term  for  jpulex  communis, 

J^AJj,   p.   465.   3)   nom,   arcis  in  Hindustan,  B.,  nomine  jy^^j 

zantambitr  Celebris,  F,     This  absurdity  is,  of  course,  supplied  by  F. 

It  should  hej^-^^j  rantanhhur,  as  coiTectly  given  by  FJ.,  or  Rintam- 

bore. 

wp  toby  p.  475 ;  VuU.  does  not  understand  the  Hind.  c;t^  tlidn,  a 

piece  of  cloth  of  a  fixed  number  of  yards,  Germ,  eine  Webe. 
^^^  p.  521,  the  same  as  HHOT^,  a  squall, 

obte^l^A,  p.  543.  Vullers  in  his  extract  from  Bh.  writes  twice 
c)l^U  sMt/jahdnj  for  (j^^U»  Shdhjahdn,  the  famous  emperor  of 
India.     I  am  afraid  Vullers  has  not  understood  Bh.^s  phrase 
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"  It  is  from  obstinacy  that  the  Persians  call  this  town  Jahdn^b^, 
and  not  Shih-jah&n&b&d/'  The  emperor  Sh&hjahdn  wiis  often  ridiculed 
by  the  Persians  for  assuming  the  title  Shdh  of  the  world.  Even  the 
then  Saltan  of  Constantinople  (  ^jj  jl^tv^  )  made  once  in  a  letter  a 
satirical  remark  on  the  emperor's  magniloquence,  when  his  clever 
court  poet  KaUm  got  him  out  of  the  difficulty  by  composing  an  ode, 
in  which  the  following  verse  occurs  (metre  miisziri') — 

"  The  words  c^  (5  +  50  +  4  =  69)  and  ol^  "(3  +  5  +  1  + 
''  50  =  59)  are  in  point  of  value  the  same  ;  hence  the  emperor  has  a 
clear  right  to  the  title  Skdhjah/m,"  For  this  clever  verse  Kalim 
received  from  the  ^^  his  weight  in  gold,  and  his  ode  was  sent  to 
Constantinople. 

jf^  chappar^  p.  560 ;  this  word  is  the  Hind.^;A«^  chhappar, 

JJ^^  chital.  p.  607,  This  is  a  mistake  often  to  be  met  with  in 
Persian  books  printed  in  Europe.  The  correct  foim  is  (Jh^,  with  a 
rfim.  The  word  is  spelt  by  Abulfaszl  in  the  A. A.,  p.  27,  1.  4. 
Nor  is  it  a  numus  cuprinusy  but  an  imaginary  division  of  a  ddnij  one 
alver  Bupee  (of  Akbar)  being  equivalent  to  forty  copper  d&ms. 
"  Accountants  have  divided  the  ddm  into  26  jetdU^  A.A.^  1.  c. 

^vT>t5,  p.  918,  a  coin,  the  8th  of  a  gold  muhur.  Thus  Vullers 
from  Johnson.     It  is  the  eighth  part  of  a  rupee,  not  of  a  gold  muhur. 

i>^t«3jt3,  dud  dl^y  p.  923,  3)  n.  ».  nom.  viagni  oppidi  hi  Hindustan 
F.  sine  exemplo.  This  absurdity  is  likewise  supplied  by  t\\e  praeclarum 
opus  of  F.  Whoever  heard  of  a  town  Duddlud  in  India?  It  a  blunder 
for  i^bfoJj^  Daulatdbdd. 

cU^,  II.  p.  797  ;  a  reference  to  J^^  was  required.  So  likewise, 
p,  920,  under  Jy,  to  ^j^ ;  and  under  »jP,  p.  479  b.,  1.  24.,  to  Ij^. 

Vullers  is  also  most  unfortunate  with  his  olit«t.  As  the  Iszdfat 
of  the  Persians  is  very  badly  treated  in  the  existing  Persian  grammars, 
I  trust  I  shall  be  excused  for  inserting  here  a  few  notes  on  the  fakk 

t  Iszdfat  (  c:^t««i  iSs  ),  or  the  omission  of  the  Isz^fat,  reserving  some  of 
Tullers'  mistakes  for  foot  notes. 

The  Isz&fat  is  omitted 

a.     After  v^^,  ^r!^,  o^^,  s:r^^,  V^^  cr?^,  t^}  j^  (not  in 

O  o  o  o 

prose),  JL- ;  as— J^wka»U>,  JUi*  v^^  J^^J^  ""  admiral,  >£lip^^ 
7 
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the  keeper  of  the  wardrohe  ;  j^  (y^^  a  passionate  hunter,ji^  c>*^, 
j^  J^U,  x^U  ^U  ;  JU  ^^^^   a  foe  of  science,  Ua.^j;*-»»^  a  foe  of 

decency  ;  (j^  c-JlJ  the  representative  of  God's  mercy  on  earth  (a 
flattering   epithet  for  kings);  ^-s-^^^j    tcali  ni'mat^    a  benefactor; 

^ijj  a  viceroys  similarlyi  ^1»-<>^15  one  who  licts  for  another ;  ^^^j^ 

andvir^^^T'^  *  beautiful  boy  ,3I>j^-'J,  *^Lfli^;^,*ul^^  «U  Shdhjahdn, 
jjjLj»U  a  harbour-master  (in  poetry  the  t  in  l^  would  have  the  ninifat- 

hah) ;  «>l^j«>^  /J^  an  Indian  sweetheart. 

b.  After  j^,  jj»^,  c^l**,  Jjl,  e>^to  ;  as— e,A*3^r**>  *^ir'>  ^^-iT'y 
JjA/o^,  JJI^;-.,  9^jL^y»^  y^i^LTi  the  space  behind  a  wuU,  A^y,j».J, 
l^^j^  the  day  of  judgment,  Ijj^^j^j  leavings  (Indian  usage) ; 
A^bc^UiC ;  the  same  as  j\y^  and  ^^i  ;  after  Jj\  in  v^  Jjl,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  night,  ^j  J^l,  c.'!f  »xxi-«^J  Jjl  the  first  of  the  woi-ship- 
pers.     The  last  is  poetical  usiige — 

(Sa'di)  **  What  can  he  the  secret  of  the  fiyure  of  this  idol  (of  Somnath^ 
which  moved  its  hands),  the  fi.  st  wm^shijjyer  of  which  1  am  t — where 
the  metre  (Mutaqarib)  requires  the  omission  of  the  Isz^fat  after  Jj).  Alsa 
X^vy^lii  d&inan  koh,  the  side  of  a  mountain,  for  «j^<^lo  ddmanikoh* 

c.  In  compounds  often  used  (JU»x»»»)l]  jXsS  )  as,jUAJ  a  pomegranate ; 
c-w«n>^T  water  for  the  ceremonial  ablution  ;  ^^i^  sugarcane ;  o^^ 
a  night  attack  ;  ^^T*^**  eag'&hi  a  seal,  &c. ;  for  jL>cl?,  «-s*-«^v1^>./^v^> 

&c.  Thus  also  x^'^  ^^^*^  iW'  the  lustre  of  the  face)  honor,  jlj^iy 
ruzbuzdr,  the  flourishing  state  of  the  market,  flourishing  circum- 
stances .f     Many  of  these  words  are  even  written  in  one  word. 

•  The  pretty  Utile  linen  d/raper,  the  pretty  little  butcher  hoy.  As  onr  poets 
speak  of  Jcine  of  the  mill,  the  fair  dcM/ry  inaidf  &c.,  so  do  wodern  Persian  poets 
speak  of  pretty  boys  belonging  to  the  Trade. 

t  Both  words  are  uurongly  marked  in  Vuliers'  Diet,  with  the  Isz^fat.  In 
poetry,  of  conrse,  they  have  the  Nimfathah. 

Similarly,  II.  p.  759b.,  U?^(^  Icdr  i  yiyd^  which  be  translates  rex  ;  bnt  t^l^ 
or  better  i^j\^,with  the  Iszdfat,  means  regnum,  the  business  (j^)  of  a  l^  (not  b^ 
or  pHnces  hut  bSjl^y  without  the  IsiAfat,    (for  jf^^^UT)  means  rex,  and   the 
derived  abstr.  n  ^l^j\^  regnum.   It  is  plain  that  this  abstr.  noun  could  never 
have  been  formed  from  VuUers'  UJj(^  kdr  i  giya  r&o, 

Reversely,  A^^jb,  p.  168,  must  have  the  Iszafat,  hdd  i  shvrtah,  as  correctly 

given  in  Johnson.  VuUers'  remark  regarding  the  Iszafat,  on  p.  vii.  of  hie 
preface,  has  no  sense.  o         o  >  t- 
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The  Kasrat'i'IatVmdl  explains  also  the  omission  of  the  Iszdfat  in 
names;  as,  t:HJ-**'  C^  Ghul^m  Hasain,  for  QhuMm-i-Husain. 

d.  After  ^H  Wn  son ;  as,  (Sa'di)  ^j  oju»  ^^  ^ji\  vibG|  Atibak 
Ababakr  bin  Sa'd  i  Zangi. 

This  is  not  absolutely  necessary  in  prose.  The  Persians  use  even 
the  form  ^|,  with  the  alif,  ivhen  followed  by  the  name  of  the  father. 
Hence  it  woald  not  be  wrong  to  say,  ^^j   oju«  ^I^^I  Abdbakr 

ibn  i  Sa'd  i  Zangi. 

e.  Under  the  influence  of  an  alif  i  wa9l.     This  is  poetical ;  as 

j^  \r^i  u?^lr*ji^^>j^->^  cr^^  ^^»  ^\j^(^^  \  for  ysS^y^  beside  you, 
3^*^,  j^jl^  eH^^  C5^^  ^^®  price  of  such  a  jewel,  \i)\j^f^fj\^  one  who 
reads  (elegies  on  Hasain)  sitting  at  the  foot  of  a  banner  (as  used  by 
the  Shi'ahs  during  the  Muharram.) 

f.  After  a  hidden  «  (^^iii^t^U  ).  This  is  poetical  usage,  and  not 
fotindinmoilern29oe^«;  as,  JjA^g^A>%^  jijli  Aa.^^  v!^  ^^^^}^  ^^^> 
for  Jixi-tf  iy^,j\j\A,  ^j^' 

g.  Before  ojil  Q-od ;  as,  y^\  ^  handmizid  (  viAjS*^  ),  •>>ilu»^ 
tipdstzid,  the  praise  of  God.     This  is  poetical  usage. 

h.  After  *i,  as  Iw^*^  ^«^  hasif,  for  tah  i  has<t^  the  dust  below  a 
mat ;  Ajp^Aj  tah  jur^ah,  the  last  of  the  cup. 

i.  After  the  preposition  ^sj  ari' towards,  as,>^  A5j«3  ^jj  zidargak  i  iu 
(Mir  Mu*izz),  towards  thy  throne,  for  y  »(j^o  <^J.  The  word  (^j  does 
not  occur  after  Sa'di. 

k.  In  On>.»j^(^  k&far  ni'mat,  ungrateful ;  AiiG^^b  sdlis  saldsah,  a 
Christian  (Niz). 

L  After  ^^/o  J-  as,  JJiiJa  ^^,  ^^^  ^,  ^V^ij^  c;^.  This  occurs 
flometimea  in  poetry  for  xoij  ^/c  /^an  i  bandah,  I  your  slave.  The  word 
^j^j  does  not  occur  after  the  time  of  J^mi. 

m.  After  nouns  ending  in  alif  or  wdw.  Thus,  c^>aLo^^  haldkii 
mal*unthe  accursedHalikd, c5^  U^^^i  AmindHarawi*  forci>«i«(^j^^ 
and  txir*  cf^^'j  wliich  would  not  be  wrong. 

Vl. 

I  conclude  this  paper  with  a  few  notes  taken  at  random  from 
marginal  remarks  made  by  me  to  several  Dictionaries  at  the  time  of 
reading.  If  it  be  not  presumptuous  on  my  part,  I  would  point  out  that 

^  The  Alif  at  the  end  of  proper  noans  is  modern   frini  usage.     Thus  \^[i 
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notes  such  as  the  following  in  form  of  an  index,  ought  to  accompany 
the  Persian  text  of  every  book  now-a-days  printed  ;  for  the  compilatioa 
of  a  reliable  Dictionary,  based  apon  a  knowledge  of  the  Persian  language, 
must  necessarily  be  the  work  of  many. 

\i)\Cfli1  cultivated.  You  say  ^j^  c^i.>bt  Ij^^t^c^Jt  he  ^MtV^this  town. 
Also,  ^  u)t>>^t  cri^^  (*^  !^|/t^  iiH^  ^6  ^uilt  this  town  and  called  it 
after  his  name. 

Alibf  &baftah,  made  of  canvass.  In  Indian  books  mostly  without 
the  Madd.  Indian  Historians  use  the  word  as  a  noun^  the  same 
as  abdjly  canvass.  The  forms  CE^ftjf  dbdjt  and  AiAjT  dbaftoh  appear  to 
be  more  in  use  than  vi-ibf  dbdft  and  *^ljf  dbd/iah. 

ij«^w*f  dbjosh  gravy.  Also,  dried  raisins.  (Jl*^^  kishmish  is  a 
smaller  kind.  415^^  munaqqa  is  the  best  kind  of  dried  raisins.  ^^4^ 
maioiz  is  a  general  term,  dried  raisins, 

^^^IjAviJU  j^oT  Adam  i  haft-hazarL  People  say  that  the  number  of 
inhabitants  on  earth  at  the  death  of  Adam,  had  reached  the  number 
of  seven  thousand. 

UJjjT.  YuUers  and  several  inferior  Indian  Dictionaries  maintain  that 

4zurdau  is  wrong,  and  Cardan  correct,  as  the  word   is  a  contraction 

for   ii)^j\yi.     But   ^jjf  izuvd   occurs  in  rhyme  with   *i/*jj,  «>/^i  and 

is  analogous  to  \D:ij^  shumurdan,   u^j^   shumardan    and   c^«^U^, 

U>^ji^  and  UJjl^,  0.3;Xm»  and  c^^jU^,  &c. 

Oi^xA\j\  drdmidan^  transitive  and   intransitive.     You   say 
«X^t;Ui  c;|jj  ^^  J,i,    or,  ^!;^  ^^'  b  ^J^  J^- 

f^'\  ds,  a  millstone.     You  say  Ooy<j«»T  \j^  to  grind  com. 

V&**f  ds^bf  corporeal  pain,  ^j^  dard^  both  corporeal  and  mental 
pain. 

o»x*;Uf  and  ^i^M^^'^y,  to  begin.  The  word  is  constructed  with  the 
accusative,  or  with  *j  r; 

e;t>jjlljf  dftdbidan,  to  become  red  like  the  sun.  Infinitives  in  {dan  are 
formed  from  Arabic  and  Persian  nouns.  Examples  :--c)«>Ji^  to  require, 
ojj^^  to  understand,  e>«XJk*flij  to  dance,  U'^j^  (Niz.)  to  plunder, 
ijsij^  to  swallow  down,  ^i^^j^l>  to  rise  (sun),  uJ*>-j5?>i  to  die  (Tiirfinian 
usage),  e.«>ACo  to  go  to  Mecca,  c>.>^i>-«  to  go  to  Madinah,  iD^^^^  and 
fcyjj^bl*  to  visit  the  tombs  of  'Omar  and  Abubakr,  vJ«>-fcj[^J5  the  same  as 

•  For  jjjjJo^l  .  The  form  with  the  Alif  occurs  frequently  in  this 
name  Similai'ly  (>JVb  hdyazid,  for  «XJV^I  abi(  yatidf  the  famous  saint  of 
Bistam. 
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c>^vit>i9,  0«>J;£«  the  same  as  u;^  ^^,  ^^^\j^  the  same  aa 
tr^>***  fh^y  tt**H^  the  same  as  c^J^,  tt)«^,>  the  same  as  oJ^y  •-^j.*, 
c;«H4^^  the  same  as  ^^  Ai^f^,  c;<>»ft*^  the  same  as  ojj  "^^i-*, 
ci-H#^  the  same  as  c^  sU.   Khusrau  (metre  Huzaj) 

tt>iX*t.  You  say  ttJ*^^!])^  v!^  J'  ^^  ^^^  "P>  ^^'^  c^^jjl];^  v!>^  3'  ^^ 
Toose  up.  We  might  expect  \:)^a\j>  har-dmadan^  bat  this  is  not 
idiomatic.  Nizfimi, — ^\y^  *^/i^3  •^t)'^  c^^tV'-t;.  So  also  AA., 
p.  251, 1.  3. 

t:;i*i>f.  The  compound  ij^*^I  j»3  means  tojight  and  io  makefighU 
Tide  A.A.  p.  205, 1.  9.  The  nouns  ^T  dwSxah  and  (.A>;i>T  dwiziah 
mean  a  fight,  a  battle.   Also,  a  fight  betvjeen  animals, 

jWt  ay^,  or  3^1  4^^}  or  ,^(j|  dy<£s,  the  name  of  a  slave  of  Mahmdd 
of  Ghazoi.  He  is  proverbial  in  the  East  for  his  faithfulness.  The 
form  dydz  is  the  usual  form.  There  exists  a  Masnawi  by  Mauldn& 
Zul4li  of  Khwans^J,  entitled  Mahmud  o  Aydz.  Huzni  of  lyfah^u 
(metre  Ramal) 

•.=— ?  cljt  J  i^\  4^1J  ^  ^  jl  ^}^  ca^oJo  J,Ji  ^j*^Jj^'\  jk\^ 
^  Whether  it  be  Ay^  or  Mahmud,  here  (on  the  path  of  love)  his 
duty  is  slavish  obedience ;  love  ties  with  the  same  string  the  foot  of 
the  slave  and  the  freeman." 

4:H^j  atn,  manner,  method  ;  as,  c£;^l  (^1  the  manner  of  governing 
adopted  by  Akbar.  Also,  one's  duties,  official  work ;  as,  JijJj^  ^\ 
^yi  co^Jt  jl  c^f  ^j^ljy  ^^  "If  there  be  no  kotw^,  he  (the 
collector)  will  perform  his  duties.  The  plural  4^T  means  orders^ 
laws^  the  same  as  ^^1 ;  as,  <j»ii^  isW^^  omhd  i  muqaddas^  the 
orders  of  the  king.  Hence  the  din  (singular)  i  Akbari  is  divided 
into  several  ddxs. 

viUoJt  iiti^df.  This  word  is  constr.  with  {jSJ^\^  and  4i.  Tou 
Bay  Ov«U  vil^l  i^s^M   he  assessed  piety. 

^  atkahj  or  ^1  atgah,  a  foster  father.  The  latter  form  of  this 
Chagatdi  word  is  given  in  the  Calcatta  Chagatii  Dictionary.  As 
iSj^  kokali  and  ij^^j^  kokultdsh,  a  foster  brother,  it  often  occurs  as 
a  title.  Thus  cil^Afil  atgah  khdn^  the  name  of  Shamsuddin  Muham- 
mad, whose  son,  Kh^  i  A'zam  Mirz&^  Kokah,  was  Akbar's  foster 
brother. 

^^^^^  ahidm<j  adj.     In  Indian  writers  the  same  as  ^j^j^  nujumi^ 
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referring  to  Astronomy.  Thus  cjUx>1<a.|  ^jG,  the  same  as  tt>U^^iJ;G 
tdrikh  i  munajjimdn,  the  era  of  the  astrologers. 

^j\  arshady  superlative  of  «H^}  often  used  by  Indian  writers  as  an 
epithet  for  a  son. 

uSi3;|  artak.  The  form  i-^j[^l  urtah  also  occurs  in  MSS.  A  quilted 
horse-cloth.  The  word  which  is  often  used  by  Indian  writers,  is 
explained  in  the  AA.,  p,  142,  1.  19,  as  a  «>>«T*^  ^''^>4t>  ^  pi«ce  of 
chintz  stuffed  with  cotton. 

^♦Jjas*  iJtGji  artak  i  kajim,  or  according  to  the  Ghagat&i  form, 
^»arr  v£ii;|  artak'i'kejamy  the  quilt  upon  which  the  coat  of  mail  of  the 
elephant  is  placed.     AA.,  p.  124,  1.  3. 

t^l  asp.  The  form  v^t  ash  is  the  Tranian  form.  It  occurs  in 
the  Bost^  in  rhyme  with  v**^  kash^  whilst  no  Persian  poet 
would  rhyme  kash  with  cup.  The  Frdnian  Surdri  quotas  also  several 
verses,  where  it  is  rhymed  with  »yM»^l?^3'i,  which  itself  stands  in  the 

C£i^  isk  e*  <-^l   J^,  not  t^^^. 

The  Indian  Maddr  gives  distinctly  ^^-«;b^U  U.  Mirz6  Ibrihfm  in  his 
grammar  has  everywhere  aah, 

^^1  astar^  a  mule.  Hind,  y^y  which  word  is  also  used  by  Indian 
writers.  Fir'aun  was  the  fii-st  that  bred  mules.  The  belief  in  the 
East  is  that  the  mule  is  not  sterile,  but  dies  in  foaling.  Hence  a 
mule  i^  compared  to  a  man  who  is  liberal  beyond  his  means.  Khosrau 
(metre  Musz&ri') 


"  If  the  liberality  of  a  liberal  man  is  unnatural,  it  is  his  death,  just 
as  the  female  mule  dies  when  she  brings  forth  a  foal."*  Observe  also 
that  the  metre  requires  the  omission  of  the  Tashdid  in  the  word  kurah. 
In  accordance  with  this  idea,  farmers  are  said  to  place  a  aaI^  over 
the  vulva  of  the  mule,  in  order  to  prevent  gestation,  a  practice  to 
which  Kh^ani  several  times  alludes.  Thus  in  the  Tulifat  ul  'Ii-^qain, 
in  speaking  of  the  sun,  through  whose  agency  all  metals  and  precious 
stones  are  called  into  existence,  he  says  (metre  Hazaj) 

"  Through  thee  (0  sun),  the  vulva  of  the  mule  is  closed  with  a  lock 
*  This  corrects  the  reading  in  VuUers*  Dictionary,  II.  p.  826. 
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(or  ring)  of  gold ;  and  throngh  thee  the  neck  of  tlie  ass  has  an  orna- 
ment of  rabies. 

ootiil  uftddan.  The  spelling  u;^(j^jl  is  an  ancient  flena  scriptio^ 
which  in  c;oLI»j|  has  become  the  usual  form,  although  u^i^Uuit  is 
pronounced.  The  older  Indian  Dictionaries,  as  the  Sh.,  Mu.,  Ma, 
mention  the  pronunciation  aftddan  as  having  then  prevailed  in  India. 
You  say  •wLi|  A^jjy  ^iLwjj^  ^^|  it  cosUb,  rupee  ;  4>iixi  *a^\jjj\  ^^^a^oJ  a^ 
OjU  4j*^  he  takes  care  that  the  land  does  not  fall  off  in  cultivation  ; 
V.3l^t  i:)^}  land  no  longer  cultivated :  eH^  i^^^\  the  state  of 
being  waste  land ;  i>i^t  ^^j  J^  )b  ^^^  secret  becomes  public ; 
^[xi\  43|ytj  J  ^ImS  yJi*  c>tj3  ^'\  j^lx^jt  from  childhood  he  made 
verses  and  lived  in  'Ir^,  A.  A.  p.  251. 

jf^\  aghydr^  plural  of  j^.  The  word  occurs  used  as  singular,  a 
rival.     Hay&ti  of  Gil4n  (metre  Ramal) 

*i^  j^»  kj^  ^b  iJ^j^    «*^  r^^  Lry^  ^«  LTJ^j^ 

"Inconstant  lovers  are  hostile  to  each  other  on  account  of  the 
inconstancy  of  their  love ;  in  true  love  no  one  has  a  rival."  Vide 
^j'j^^  hulhawas.  Similarly,  |(Xp|  a'dd,  pi.  of  *aduww,  occurs  used  as  a 
singular.     'Umar  i  khayy&m  (Rub&'i) 

tA*t  b  eH^  *^  ''^^  J^  •^    "^^b  Jx^y  c;^U:*j  c^^^sj^ 

**  I  drink  wine,  and  opponents  from  the  right  and  left  cry  out  to  me, 
*  Pon't  drink  wine ;  it  is  the  foe  of  faith.'  Since  I  have  learned  that 
wine  is  the  foe  of  faith,  I  must  drink  the  red  blood  of  the  foe ;  for 
this  is  lawful."  In  the  third  mi^rd'  we  have  to  pronounce  ^aduvnuy 
and  in  the  fourth  *add. 

^j*«>it  aqdas.  In  Indian  writers  the  same  as  royal.  So  also  ^^t^ 
muqaddaa  and  ^J**^  qudsi,  i^^  ot^   dzdl-t-qudai]  the  royal  person. 

^\yf\  Hsdniy  c.  Odj^yiDd\^,  to  make  a  thing  Idzim  or  compulsory ;  hence 
to  force^  to  overcome^  to  defeat  inplay.  So  also,  U'^  ^(^^  mulzim- 
uka96  shudan  =:  c^<^  v^i^.     'Urfi  (metre  Bamal) 

f,ir^  lW^  vt-.t  j>>k^  loAft.     f^  ^U;f   ^^  ^^  ««JjU»  eM" 
**  When  by  way  of  play  I  defeat  the  literary  writers  (who  hold  the  doc- 
trine of  the  jauhar-i-fard,  i.  e.,  the  atomic  theory,  which  the  hukam& 
do  not),  the  jauhar  i-fard  (here  ==  the  mouth  of  the  sweetheart)  smiles, 
and  proves  the  divisibility,  (because  the  lips  in  smiling  divide)." 
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{j»UJ|  dUnds,  a  diamond.  The  idea  is  prevalent  in  the  East  that 
diamond  dust  is  a  deadly  poison.     Faiszi,  (metre  Ramal) 

liiiCuo  (JJ^jAj  JO  j^wi  i^^   ^-'^^  ^!>^*uy^^!;^^*^**c£>;*^<^ 

''  Do  not  ask  to  know  the  ingredients  of  the  antidote  against  love ; 
they  mix  diamond  dust  into  a  deadly  poison." 

c;^^  a\  umm  ighilan,  in  Persian  generally  iyH^ix  mugMlan^  the  bahdl 
tree,  a  kind  of  acacia.  The  pronunciation  mughail&n^  given  by  Burhin, 
is  nnsupported  ;  the  word  occurs  in  rhyme  with  c^^*  Jildn  elephants. 
The  ashes  of  mughiUn  wood  are  largely  used  in  the  East  for  refining 
gold  and  silver,  wliilst  the  thorns  of  the  tree  have  become  proverbial ; 
hence  Jig,^  the  dangerous  obstacles  on  the  road  of  love,  ^airafi  of 
S&wah  (metre  Hazaj-i-s^lim) 

"  The  road  towards  the  ka'bah  (of  love)  is  forbidden ;  else  I  would 
gladly  direct  thither  my  feet,  not  caring  for  the  wounds  which  the  sole 
of  my  foot  would  get  from  the  acacia  thorns  of  the  road" — in  allusion  to 
the  law  which  prohibits  Muhammadans  from  sleeping  with  their  feet 
stretched  in  the  direction  of  Mecca,  which  would  be  disrespectful. 
Jud&i  of  Tabriz  (metre  Munsarih) 

**  The  beauty  of  the  sweethearts  is  a  ka'bah ;  love  the  desert 
(through  which  the  wanderer  has  to  pass)  ;  the  obstinacy  of  the 
wi'etches  (the  v^J»  ^^^  watcher),  the  acacia  thorns  of  the  road." 

^^t  iinkdnij  adj.,  human,  referring  to  man.  God  is  ij^j^S  v^l» 
necessary;  man  is  ^y^jh^:^^'^  mumJcin  «??<;wytt<i,  possible  ;  idols  are 
^^^ J|AJJL»^  impossible.     Hence  jJ^I^^U-^^  human  efforts. 

{iyi)^\  andarin,  pr.  in  this,  within  this.  This  word  is,  however,  often 
used  as  a  preposition,  within  =  j^\.  Observe  that  in  this  case  it 
cannot  take  the  *^l^\j  just  as^tvj  hindbar^  or  {:^,jl^  nazar  har{n,  on 
account  of.     Pay&mi  (metre  Mujtass) 

'  I  am  living  in  a  world  where  my  Yusuf  would  be  better  in  the 
pit  than  in  the  b&z4r," — where  Yi'isuf  =  life,  the  pit  =  non-existence, 
the  baz6r  =  .existence. 

iJ^lj  </**^'  anfttsi  o  d/Aqi,  referring  to  the  spiritual  (anfusi) 
and  to  the  visible  world  (jkidqi).  Hence  mard-i-afusi  o  dfdqi^  a  man 
who    looks  upon  life   as  souielhing    agreeable,     but  who    at    the 
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same  time  striveR  to  grasp  tbe  idea  of  Godbeadr  Such  a  man  is 
both  ,^»A*>  ta'ailuqi,  attached  to  this  world,  and  (Sirf^^  tajarrudx 
(or  *-W;lj  wdrastah)  independent  of  it.     A.A.  p.  49,  1.  17. 

fjpjb  ^j^^iA^i  angushtari  hdzC  The  plajers  sit  in  a  circle  and  pass  on 
a  ring.  The  person  standing  in  the  middle  has  to  find  the  Ting. 
If  he  says  to  one  g^  pdchj  empty,  whilst  that  person  has  the  ring,  he 
is  $^jJ  hurdah^  defeated,  and  mnst  continue  searching  for  the  nng. 
Vide  Vullcrs'  II.,  p.  802,  s.  te^  kadiah,  Tashbihi  of  Kfchdn  (metre 
Hazaj) 

5^  iyf^  ^H  e^  •■s*-^  LT^  ^  ^yi  i:M^ii)1j  ^y^t^  cH<  ^^-^^jd 
"  Both  worlds  are  empty  and  have  nothing  concealed  in  their  hands  ; 
/  have  the  ring  (of  true  love)  ;  every  thing  else  is  empty." 

J^l  el.  Indian  writers  use  this  word  in  the  phrase  t^ij^  Jbt  [:)lmSj^ 
the  rebels  became  again  obedient,  MSS.  have  often  (Ji\j  ivdil^  pres. 
part,  of  Jf>  wa-l. 

\j^\  eman.  The  fathah  of  the  mlm  is  the  same  as  the  fathah  in 
fci/ar,  Hdt&m,  <fec.,  for  Jcdfiry  Hdiim^  whilst  the  first  syllable  is  a 
common  Im^ah.     Hence  the  word  is  a  cormption  of  (^f  Aniin. 

• 

^jiaJj  bdkhtan,  1,  to  play ;  2,  to  lose   a  game,  opp.  ^^^  hurdan 
to  win  a  game.     Shikebi  of  lyfah&n  (Rub&'i) 


"  The  world  is  a  nard  play,  the  winning  of  which  is  a  loss  ;  skilful 
nard  playing  consists  in  being  satisfied  with  a  low  throw.  The 
world  resembles  the  two  dice  of  the  nard  play — you  take  them  into 
your  hands  to  throw  them  down  again."     Pay&rai  (metre  Ramal) 

u^^  ttil^  6/  lti»V  cr^  Ar^  ^  J^^'^  Jti^  ^^  j^  •Olf  *^^* 
"  Fate  cheats  in  play  and  takes  back  what  it  lost ;  one  cannot  play 
with  a  companion  that  practises  such  tricks." 

Observe  that  in  the  first  example,  the  word  ^Ji^  naqah  means  the 
doU  on  the  dice.  The  dice  used  in  India  arc  rarely  cubical,  but  long, 
because  the  four  long  sides  only  are  used. 

j^j^,  bdrgitj  the  same  as  ^^^  asp,  and  fj>j^,  bdr<ji\  a  horse. 
2.  A  slave.  Hind.  ^^  cfielah,  Mu9.  Bh.  3.  ^j^,  o^ 
harf'i'bdrgtr^  an  expletive  particle.  Tdsir  (metre  Muszari') — 
^  X^3i^i)j4j^,  ^j^  ^j^ — "  Like  an  expletive  particle,  pleona.stic 
8 
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and  merely  repeated."  Compare  ^^  «J^,  which  has  the  same  meaning. 
jljL?  bdzdr.     This  word  is  often  used  in  the  sense  of  o  noity  place^ 
Hay&ti  of  6fl6n  (metre  Ramal) 

^*  This  is  love's  lane,  but  not  a  bazar ;  hush,  you  must  not  talk  here." 
<u3lj;b  hdzydft,  stoppages,  a  fine.  Synonyms  are,  utjP  tdiodn,  *JL*^ 
jurmdnahy  ^^-^  sarshikany  *^:^\j^ gliardniaij  g-«ji«;a«2a',and  o««j^a^^ 
hdzkhwdsU  The  last  word  is  a  general  term  and  may  also  mean  a  de^ 
mandfor  rendering  a  satisfactory  account  ;  «^;**«!>^4ijy  roz-i-hdzkhwdst, 
the  day  of  reckoning ;  Iflj  j\£j^  ou^l^Jb  bdzkhwdst-i-sarkdr  i 
wdld  that  which  is  due  to  the  state  ;  hence  taxes,  *Jb;^,  cu^lj^,  ij\jH 
signify  a  fine ;  you  say  ^ j\  i;r^y  AJU^ ;  *^\j^\j  and  ^^  mean 
atoppageSy  deductions  from  salaries,  <fec.  You  say  c?UjL»  ^aU  d«» 
^j^  *^b;b  three  months'  wages  of  the  grooms  are  deducted ; 
•^  t^  ^r^i  Jl  JlUaU  JLaa.  ^•ar^  the  fifth  part  of  the  monthly 
allowance  of  the  Amir  is  stopped ;  «>jUJ  wsJUjU  (jJSjklf  Jjlojb  lM^ 
the  collector  makes  a  deduction  according  to  the  difference  in  weighs 
(of  coins  brought  by  the  peasants).  The  meaning  j^l^  vA^^Ujb  in 
Vullers  (from  Richardson)  is  doubtful.  Sharshikan  is  generally  used 
in  the  sense  of  military  stoppages  to  which  a  whole  squadron  is 
condemned.     For  example,  A. A.  p.  283, 1.  13  : — 

'*  If  a  trooper  be  found  to  be  without  his  horne,  he  (the  faujdar) 
gives  him  a  new  one,  charging  the  price  to  his  squad  in  equal  propor- 
tions.'' 

jUJf^  }mrdngdTy^<^  right  wing,  c/^  goZthe  centre,  jUij^  <^iur 
rangdr  the  left  wing  of  an  army.  Th&se  are  the  usual  spellings. 
Other  forms  are  j^\jy,  burdiigdr,  jl«iH  burungfir,  as  in  the  Chagat&i 
vocabulary  published  at  Calcutta,  and  j^[y,  br&ngdr  (as  in  Zenker's 
vocabulary).  For  ^'ijj^^,  we  also  find  j^jiy^,jurangdr,  with  a/im. 
Vullers'  form  j^\j^  jmcdngdr,  with  a  wdw^  is  not  in  my  dictionaries. 
Another  Turkish  word  often  used  by  Indian  writers,  is  i^^^j^6harhhch{ 
an  avantguard ;  a  foraging  party.  As  the  article  in  Vullers,  p.  669, 
has  no  sense,  I  transcribe  part  of  the  aiticle  in  the  Mupt.  and  Bh. 

"  The  word  charkhdii  occurs  in  the  booH  entitled  'Alam-&rfi,  by 
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Sifawdar  Bdg,  in  the  sense  of  fauj  %  hardtoal^  an  ayantguard.  Asr 
(metre  Hazaj) 

"  If  on  the  day  of  battle  thy  voice  is  the  avantguard,  the  opponent 
is  easily  defeated  by  the  Moslims."  From  some  commentary  I  have 
copied  the  following  passage — 

Hence  a  foraging  'party.  As  Yullers  did  not  understand  Bh.,  lie 
might  have  left  out  his  etymology.  The  word  is  connected  with  the 
T.  %Sjf^  chirik  and  ^^^^  chxrik^  vide  VuUers,  I.  p.  572. 

The  T.  (-C^  luUk^  a  troop,  is  likewise  of  frequent  occurrence ;  only 
the  pi.  is  not  hilokdny  as  in  Yullers,  but  c«((^  huldkdt. 

iS^^ir^  ^rd  o  hdij  or  iS^ir^  ^^  o  pdi,  or  ^y,jiS^,  hdio  hard. 
This  word,  which  is  often  used  by  Indian  Historians,  means  betting 
on  fighting  rams  or  other  animaJs,  The  margins  of  MSS.  generally 
explain  it  by  the  Hind.  %sjk^jlA^  which  has  the  same  meaning.  I  do 
not  know  the  meaning  of  (sk  bdi.  At  the  courts  of  the  Mogul  emperors 
betting  on  animals  was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  Akbar  had  to 
pass  several  limiting  laws* 

ij*^  barhaman.  In  the  poetry  of  Hindustan  and  the  later  poets 
of  Persia,  the  Brahmin  is  enamoured  of  the  ^^  ^anam,  in  the  same 
way  as  the  nightingale  of  the  rose ;  the  atom  (Sj3)  and  the  chamelioa 
(by^)  of  the  sun ;  the  *ii.Li,  or  the  jj^,  of  the  j^  sarto ;  and  the 
moth  of  the  candle.     The  following  verse  is  sufistic  (metre   Ramal)— 

'*  In  reality  there  is  no  difference  between  the  lover  and  the  object 
loved — idle  thinkers  speak  of  the  idol  as  distinct  from  the  Brahmin." 
The  verse  requires  the  pronunciation  barhaman^  not  brahman  or 
harahman, 

iS^  bughdij  a  kind  of  camel  of  high  cost.  So  Shaksp,  It  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  dromedary.  The  Bactrian  camel  with  two  humps 
(J^j^  dokuh&ni)  is  called  in  T.^,  jyy.y  or,  jj^,  bughur.  The  latter 
word  is  used  by  Indian  historians,  but  is  often  confounded  in  the  MSS. 
with  the  Arab.^^  ba'ir,  Zenker's  Turkish  vocabulary  gives  the  p]ena 
Bcriptio^^,  but  he  translates  a  dromedary y  instead  of  a  Bactrian 
came/. 
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ltJ^  hulhawas.  It  is  wrong  to  derive  this  word  from  the  P. 
prefix  Jb  hul  much,  as  some  Indian  grammarians  and  lexicographers 
have  done,  whose  opinion  Ynllers  adopts.  It  is  another  spelling  for 
u^^^y.*  This  is  also  confirmed  hy  the  fact  that  hut  hulhawas  oocors, 
and  not  bulhoa,  whilst  hos  is  a  Persian  taparruf  of  the  Arah.  hawas. 
Again,  the  few  real  Persian  compounds  with  bul  are  all  ancient. 

The  perso^iel  of  Persian  love  poetry  oonsists  of  the  (3**i^»  the  {jj^*^^ 
the  ^>^  qdgidy  the  v^J  raqih  (or  {^x^^  or  ^^^^  mudda'f)  who  watches 
over  the  ma^shuq^  and  lastly,  oviMers.  Among  the  latter  are  those 
who  are  ^A\j  zdhid  ahstemious,  indifferent  to  love,  and  those  who  are 
u*Jt^W  hulhawcLSy  who  possess  no  (3***»  ^^^  u^J^  haioas.  'Ishq  is 
d\j^\^^J^,  batiuzzawM  constant ;  hawas  is  transient,  Jl^yi  ^/m  earC 
uzzawal,  though  passionate. 

ij^,  bish  more.  This  word  is  followed  by  Jf ;  jb  «)-»«  JI^^W  more 
than  a  hundred  times.  Butjt  may  be  left  out,  when  4,^^  stands  after 
the  numeral ;  as  crif  J^  •^^  moie  than  a  hundred  times.  A  hundred 
times  more  would  be  ^^J  j^,  »>-«  9ad  bdr  i  digar. 

(^b  p4i.  In  pre-classical  Persian  we  never  find  ^5^,  ^sJOt  iS^t  *^d 
Imperatives  as  c5^^i  C5^>  <^<5.,  without  the  cf.  During  the  classi- 
cal period  the  is  ^  often  thrown  away.  In  modem  Persian  the 
forms  without  the  is  ^^  ^be  usual  forms.  Hence  the  modem  adjective 
wUnc^U  pd-hisdh  subject  to  rendering  a»  account,  in  the  Indian  phrase 
v:^.>^ot<*^b  \j  ^.  Similarly,  taxes  are  the  cuvlxL»  ^^b  plranj  i 
sal^anat.  In  compounds,  when  c^b  is  not  followed  by  a  genitive,  the 
shortened  form  ^^  pat  is  often  preferred ;  .y^  fj^  vyl*H  ^^/•^  not  every 
one  cares  for  it ;  ij^y,  J^J^isi  ^^  S^  straight  at  a  thing,  to  understand 
the  essence  of  a  thing;  u)^  cj^^At^  ^  to  strive  to  reach  the 
^oal ;  but  \i)^j^\  ^^j^'  Jh^^  i^^b,  the  same,  ^^b  occurs  also 
adverbiallify  under,  the  same  as  cAjb  j^^  or  o^jy  dar  taht;  c.  y., 
«>«»j^  ^y^^  ^  tfb  j^\^X^f^B^  j«U  the  collector  writes  the  name  of 
every  Tah^ildar  below  the  name  of  the  village. 

o.^M^  J  piio  gdsht.  What  VuUers  has  copied  from  Bichai'dson  is 
wrong.  The  word  means  ^  flesh,  and  is  the  name  of  a  regulation  of 
the  emperor  Akbar  by  which  he  wished  to  determine  the  fatness,  or 
otherwise,  of  an  animal  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  food  given,  vide 
A.A.  p.  163.  jb  is  Hind. 
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^ji  parehah^  for  ^j^-  This  form  I  have  only  seen  in  Indian 
writers.     The  author  of  the  Mir-6t  al  '6lam  uses  it  frequently. 

l<>^  pardah  means  1.  a  screen ;  2.  the  place  behind  a  screen ; 
hence  er^'«>^  &  woman  of  good  family ;  Z^  j^  behind  the 
screen ;  3.  the  thin  membranes  in  limes,  pomegranates,  dbc,  vide 
A.A.  p.  80, 1.  6.  As  ^li  so  does  also  ^djJ  take  the  meaning  of 
tke  king^€  eottrt  ;  hence,  in  Indian  writers,  i^Sjl^^j^  the  adorning  of  the 
court,  doing  something  for  the  pomp  of  the  court.  (Sj^^^ji  po^dah 
dart  a  teariog  of  the  screen,  the  exposure  of  a  secret;  A. A.  p.  198, 1.  20. 

ttK>J^  parridan  and  paridtm.  To  fly.  Also,  to  evaporate  (scents). 
Similarly  Ajj  ^^^^  Jt  (^<3  jl  (sy.  ^^  smell  remains  long  in  the  clothes. 
Scents,  colours  are  U^t5   dSrpd,  lasting,  fast. 

jC^owMj  putht  khdr,  a  hand  made  of  ivory  and  fixed  to  a 
stick.  This  instrument,  which  is  veiy  common  in  India,  is  used  for 
flciatching  (c)<)J)Ui.)  one's  back.  A  larger  kind  of  this  instrument 
is  used  as  a  war  cluh^  in  which  case  the  whole,  or  only  the 
hand,  is  made  of  iron ;  vide  A  A.  p.  122, 1.  1.  The  shape  of  the 
hand  is  either  fist-like,  or  half  extended  with  the  fingers  bent. 
%zJmjj[i>,  is,  of  course,  a  back  with  khdre  or  scratchers,  hence  a 
hedgehog*  Observe  that  in  the  Indo- Germanic  languages  the  last 
camponent  of  a  compound  expresses  its  genus,  and  the  first  its 
partieakir  properties. 

Other  compounds  of  pusht  are  i^^uom^  puaht  tang^  i,  e.,  something 
tight  for  the  back  ;  hence,  a  broad  girth  for  fixing  the  saddle,  A.  A. 
f>.  148, 1.  3.  The  word  is  given  in  Yullers,  on  p.  364,  but  his  spelling 
(£liju&j  pushtank  is  wrong.  ^^v£a^  pushtgarmi^  support,  assis- 
tance.    Sannadf  of  l9fablui  (metre  Mujtass) 

*'  What  have  I  done  to  myself  in  the  heat  of  transgression   (c;U«a^, 

•*   fi^*  t^^*  i/^l^^J*  u^^^>  *^>    ^^^0  i  w^^^  *^®  ^®lp  ^^  God's 
mercy,  what  crimes  have  I  committed  I 

^j*ib  pdUts^  the  coarse  stuff  used  for  making  moneybags.  The  adj. 
^«»Xi  palasi  means  like  palds  ;  but  the  adj.  e>i**^  palfism,  made  of 
palds,  as  u^^  ^-Hs^  •  The  same  distinction  holds  for  ^j^]  and  v^^J^J  ; 
i^^\i  and  iji^^,  <fec. 
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^^s^  pinjdrah  lattice  work,  framework,  ased  for  hedging  in 
flower  beds,  or  as  supports  for  creepers  (  5;U*  bay4rah*).  Pieces  of 
wood  or  bamboo  are  stuck  into  the  ground,  at  proper  intervals, 
and  cross-pieces  are  tied  to  them.  The  shape  of  the  interstices  may 
be  varied  by  differently  arranging  the  sticks.  In  the  kind  called 
iSj^'^  yayare,  each  interstice  is  a  rhombus,  the  sticks  being  placed 
obliquely,  but  parallel,  into  the  ground ;  and  so  also  the  cross-sticks, 
which  incline,  however,  to  the  other  side.  In  ^3ry&^  sfiatranfi,  the 
pieces  stand  at  right-angles  to  each  other.  More  costly  are  the  kinds 
c>^  gird,  where  the  interstices  present  the  appearance  of  a  square  with 
a  circle  inscribed  in  it  ;j^{,P^  shash-sar  hexagonal,  j^t^j\j^  duwdzdah- 
sar  twelve-sided.  The  jaYari  and  shatranji  may  be  ^^^yy^  ghair 
waglif  not  tied,  where  the  sticks  are  not  tied  to  each  other  with 
strings ;  the  other  kinds  are  i^^j  wagli,  as  strings  are  required. 

In  Vullers'  article  <jry^*^>  P*  617,  the  third  meaning  is  the  same 
as  the  fifth ;  Shakspeare's  etymology  from  lyif^  is  wrong. 

u>tK^  pecMn,  1.  twisting;  2.  twisted.  The  passive  meaning  seema 
to  be  the  usual  meaning.     Sanjar  of  K&sh&n  (metre  Rajaz) 

"  (I  come  from  the  monastery)  with  the  cord  tied  round  the  waist, 
and  the  gong  under  my  arm."  Vide  another  example  in  VuU.  I.  p.  597, 
1.  1.  Similarly  U*U-i  s7ii»4«a  knowing,  Skudpass,,  known,  as  AiA.lx&  ; 
but  the  passive  meaning  is  rare ;  vide  A. A.  p.  284,  1.  7 ;  j^^ 
pidzirdy  accepting^  and  accepted, 

Aaxj  j>^  pir  i  pambah  a  scarecrow.  Vullers'  meaning  is  nnsup* 
ported. 

AJU-u  paimdnah.     The  paimdnah  is  larger  than  the  ^«xf . 


iS^ 


^^A^G  tdMrij  Inf.  11.  of  e^l  ;  vide  Lane's  Ar.  Diet.  p.  9.  c,  a  leading 
orif  the  same  as  iSJix^  pairawi.  Indian  Historians  use  this  word  as  an 
ism  i  fa'il,  ^^^iSHj^,  a  leader,  pi.  «i»UjIj  t&hindt  leaders,  officers ;  vide 
A.A.  p.  191,  1.  17  ;  p.  193, 1.  1.  t^-i^J^Hrf^  tdbin  bdshi  a  superior 
commanding  officer,  p.  196, 1.  20.     Thus  also  often  in  the  Padish^- 

n&mah. 

*  Vullers  has  s.  JJjLjJ  a  reference  to  Sjyj  botah  ;  but  hotah  is  not  a  creeper  j 
it  is  a  plant  capable  of  standing  without  support. 
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^J^  tMkh.  Native  lexicograpliists  derive  this  word  from  rjj^ 
muarrdkh^  which  is  supposed  to  be  corruption  of  the  Pers.  Jjj^tUo 
mdhruzy  or  jjytj*^'*  fndh  o  nk^  an  era,  calendar ;  Germ.  Zeitrechnung. 
Others  derive  it  from  the  Arab.  ^\jl  irdkh^  the  wild  cow  (gdw  i  wahsbi), 
an  animal  proverbial  in  the  East  for  its  stupidity.  They  then  explain 
tdnkh  as  meaning  the  removal  of  stupidity,  hence  rendering  certain, 
fixing  anything. 

The  custom  of  fixing  the  tdrikh  of  an  event  by  a  word,  or  sentence, 
or  a  mi^rd',  or  a  whole  verse,  is  said  to  date  from  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century  of  the  Hijrah.  Before  this,  meaningless  words  were  used 
composed  of  the  hur&fiabjad.  Thus  in  the  case  of  Abti  Sin^,  the 
Ki$&b  U99ibydn  (vide  above,  p.  7,  No.  65)  has  the  following  verses — 

^J^Jl    C^  j\     ^]    &^  J^  ^      t5^^»     &^\     ^^<?^ 

^V^  O^t^    Ui^    ^y  jf^  J^  oy    JrfU.    ^  iJS  laj^j^ 

«  Abu  'All  Sind  was  bom  in  £s:^,"  A.  H.  373,  finished  his  studies  in 
l-ftA,  or  391,  and  died  in  jX3,  or  427.  Such  t^rikhs  are  no  longer  used. 
The  modern  t&rikhs  are  either  (ji^  muflaq,  or  Ax»a3  ta'miyah.  The 
former  kind  extends  over  a  whole  mi9ra'  or  verse,  as  j\  ^^l^ 
iAj^  Cj^  *i^^^-  The  latter  kind  may  be  f^j^  khariji,  in  excess, 
when  something  is  to  be  subtracted,  or  («^t*^  ddkhili,  when  something 
is  to  be  added.     For  example — (metre  Mujtass) 

in  which  the  words  ti^y^]  oy  give  A.  H.  1015 ;  but  as  the  maldik 
subtract  one  alif,  we  get  A.  H.  1014.  The  phrase  vji^^  <^|^  or 
c*H*^*H^^  eft/f,  is  explained  by  the  authors  of  the  Miiyt.  and  Bh.  as 
referring  to  a  custom  of  lovers,  dervishes,  mourners,  &c.,  to  cut  the 
skin  of  the  chest,  the  wound  having  the  shape  of  an  alif. 

i^^sWjOj^li  ndm  i  tdrikhi,  an  additional  name  which  parents  give  their 
children,  in  order  to  remind  them  of  the  year  in  which  they  were 
bom — a  very  necessary  thing  in  the  East,  where  few  people  know 
their  correct  age.  Thus,  if  a  Muhammadan  be  born  A.  H.  1255,  he 
may  assume  the  name  of  ^J>^j%l^  Mazhar  ^Ali,  in  addition  to  his  own 
name,  as  the  value  of  the  letters  when  added  will  be  found  to 
be  1255. 

yi^  tahar,  an  axe,  a  hatchet ;  also  a  war  axe.  If  the  war  axe  has  the 
diape  of  a  pointed  wedge,  like  the  bill  of  a  bird,  it  is  called  Jy^\j 
tdjhnolf  pr.  a  crow-beak«     If  the  z^ghnol  has  joined  to  it  a  common 
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axe,  the  weapon  is  called  Jj^\jj^  lobar  zighnoL  If  the  axe  lias  an 
anvil-like  piece  of  iron  attached,  it  is  called  {j^^J^  tabar-takhmdq,  from 
the  T.  cSUip  a  hammer.  Under  Jj^lj  in  Vullers,  IL,  p.  106,  a., 
read  et  seeuria  helUcae^  for  et  sagittaa  bellicae,  the  Delhi  edition  of 
Bh.  having  wrong yi?j»*  j^  tir  i  sartiz,  instead  of  tabar  i  sar-t4z. 

iX^^  tahivil^  to  hand  over,  to  give  in  charge  ;  hence  j)<^,^a:^  tdhtoUddr 
a  cash  keeper,  Akbar  had  for  his  household  a  0^  j\^ja^  tahwilddr  i 
kull,  who  gave  advances  to  the  various  ^^.^ I  <)ij^^  tahtoilddr  x  juz. 
The  latter  furnished  workmen,  the  people  of  the  Harem,  <fec.,  with* 
monej  for  which  they  took  receipts.  The  tahw{lddr  i  hull  stood  under 
the  OS  ^»gx^\^  khizdnchi  i  kull  the  Treasurer  General,  i^iy^  tahwil{ 
deposited,  handed  over  (money) ;  hence  a  deposit,  (j^^  J^  fH  i 
tahioili,  a  new  elephant  waiting  to  be  handed  over  to  the  officer  in 
charge  of  a  AaX^  halgah,  (elephants  which  have  the  same  value).  The 
word  iXiyss*  pi.  cii>^,  or  ci»lb^,  means  also  a  deposit ;  a  "  transfer" 
of  money. 

VII. 

ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 

Page  5. 

In  the  name  of  the  fourteenth  dictionary  read  v:H^«^  husaiUy  for 
iJ^^^    husain{. 

In  33.,  several  MSS.  read  {jij^ ,  instead  of  j^ . 

Page  6. 

The  author  of  the  forty-first  dictionary  is  often  mentioned  in  Indian 
historians.     He  was,  according  to  Bad&oni,  Q^i  of  Delhi. 

In  the  title  of  the  fifty-third  dictionary  translate : — "  The  Dictionary 
of  Muhammad  ibni  Hindiish&h  iMunshi  who  wrote  to  the  praise  {(^,) 
of  (the  Amir)  Ghi^  uddin  Rashid."  It  would  be  against  the  idiom 
to  translate: — **Who  wrote  under  the  naim  ol  Gh.*'  This  would  be 
expressed  by  (S'^j  eH'^l  '^^  w^^*^  •  Observe  the  final  <^  in 
^i>jb^  .  The  word  i-jUxi.  in  Persian,  is  followed  by  an  abstra^  noun  ; 
you  say  c^lj  4^^  wUx^  he  got  the  title  of  Khan;  ijXo  wlksr!  ^jyu«J  | 
o-ifcJ  Jlrir*"  be  was  honored  by  the  title  of  Malik  ushshu'arl  But 
this  is  not  the  case  with  the  participle  waIs'^**  mulchdfab,  which  is 
followed  by  *^  and  the  title  itself  ;  you  say  *>-«^  c^l*^  *-A*fcl«^  he  got 
the  title  of  Khdn ;  «^  \j^\  v£AUj  wJdU^,  &c.  The  word  ^  expresses 
often  our  alias  ;  you  .say  c>U.  ^^^i^  f^  cAxjaLk^Khanzaman,  alias 
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'All  Qali  Khfin.  Native  Persian  scholars  in  reading  these  words,  draw 
the  word  ^i>  to  the  preceding  name,  without  the  Om»1^|  ;  as,  Kh&n- 
zaminn&m.  'aliqnlikhdn.  Bat  if  the  title  he  a  word  which  cannot  take 
the  foinn  of  the  ma^dar,  khifdb  is  constructed  as  mukhdfab ;  e,  g,, 
aJjjJljMOP  ^-;lki^  »3-i  Jbir^y  instead  of  j_^j*x/|«xap,  which  would 
be  impossible.  Thus  also  with  the  word  u^^ ;  you  say,  Arzu 
takhallu9,  Sirdjuddin  Khdn,  ciLL^  jJi  ^[^  u^  Ji)j1  .  We  should 
invert  the  order,  according  to  our  idiom,  and  say,  Sirdjudd(n  Khdn, 
poetically  styled  Arzu;  or,  in  the  above  example,  ^Ali  Quli  Khdn^ 
alias  Khdn  zamdn.  But  when  the  Persians  put  the  takhallu^  after  the 
real  name,  they  use  the  viJUj ;  as  ^J^i.^^  'Umar  i  Khayydm,  'Umaty 
poetically  styled  Khayydm. 

The  author  of  the  Ji/ly-eighth  dictionary,  Shamsuddin,  poetically 
styled  Fakhrt^  belongs  to  lyfahdn. 

After  the  sixtieth  dictionary  add 

U^J^S  t5«x«lj>Aix  sj:^j9  Ad.,  FJ.,  Sur.  This  is  Firdausi's 
nstdd.  The  author  of  the  second  dictionary  is  the  nephew  of  this 
3Ian9ur.  It  is  remarkable  that  FJ.  quotes  this  ancient  dictionary  as 
liis  authority  for  the  forms  ^^^j]  and  ^  ,  with  a  ^If , 

Page  9. 

Line  5  from  below,  read  printed^  for  lithographed.  This  edition  of 
the  Kashf,  when  obtainable,  sells  from  fifteen  to  twenty  rupees. 

Page  11. 

Line  5 ;  in  the  second  miyrd',  read  ^l^C^j^  hudS,  for  ^ji    hUd» 

Page  12. 

The  author  of  the  Farhang  i  Jahdngir,  Mir  Jam&iuddin  Eusain, 
played  a  more  important  part  during  the  reign  of  Jahdngir.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Akbarndmah  of  Abul  Faszl,  he  entered  Akbar's  service 
during  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  reign,  or  about  1581.  When  Abul- 
Faszl  wrote  the  Ain,  the  Mir  was  a  Hazdri,  or  commander  of  one 
thousand,  not  a  nuh^adi,  as  the  reading  of  the  first  note  on  p.  226  of 
my  Ain  appears  to  be  more  correct  than  the  reading  of  the  text. 

The  excellent  work,  entitled  {/oHl^  to  madsir  tUumard,*  contains 
the  following  biographical  notice — 

•  Vide  Morley's  Catalogue,  p.  104.  The  MS.  No.  77  of  our  Society,  to  jndge 
from  the  corrections,  looks  like  an  autograph.  Besides  it  is  almost  free  from 
mistakes.  It  contains  574  leaves.  The  other  MS.  of  onr  library,  No.  131,  is 
mach  inferior. 
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Ct^a^  aU^A^  ^i^^^^  ^^Hi--^  (^^^^^[/Jt  4:H'  e;-*=*^  c;^'  i/V^^  ^^ 

^^ly^A^   ^c^l    ei^y^T  15  di)/  •  •^T^  t5';!>A   Itji  A*.  J^  ^  J 

jl  j^?  i^^  er^j  ji  i^J^  tH**e  iy^j  eH'  ^  *^  ^^^  •  *^-j  ?/'^  o>^j 

•  *^*^  t^^iioij  aJ^^I  «XAi;  t^lk^  /♦^^^i^  J^-»J.3  J  »  '^.^J  ciy>^jh^.  ^r* 

4u-ct;3c*y^  *^^  c^y^  «^^  c5:;l(r*  j^^j'i  «^>^  ^  "t^^j^j^j^ 

jj^f^^— .A^s?  U^ljl  •  daJfjji  ^^  J^  jUr-  ^.i^j  i^^j  ^0  L^ 

*"^j.i  kS^  ^^ 


*  The    following    woitls  are  verbalJy    taken  from    the  Iqbaloamah,   e<i. 
Bibl.  lud.,  p.  87. 
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4^jJS>IaJj  j>*fl**jo  c>*^'  •^-Jt3^  '^*-«'  «^^  **^  'i^-Jj^'^*^  ;^^  er^ 
J^b^  e^  J^  J  *>y  LfV  ^  *i^  vr-A/o  ^xa^l  4)aiJ  ^^GUr^Lx  La^  ^^ 

^  "  Mir  Jamdluddin  Anjti,  of  Anjti,  Ijelongs  to  the  Sayyids  of  Shfr^, 
who  trace  their  descent  to  Qasim  arrasi  ibn  i  Hasan  ibn  i  Ibrahim  i 
Tabitiba  i  Husaini.  Mir  Sh&h  Mahmtid  and  Mir  Sh&h  Abd  Turdb, 
two  later  members  of  this  renowned  family,  were  appointed  during  the 
reign  of  Slidli  Tahmdsp  i  ^afawf,  at  the  request  of  the  Chief  Justice  of 
Persia,  Mir  Shamsuddin  i  Asadullah  of  Shiister,  the  first  as  Shaikh' 
nlislam  of  Persia,  and  the  second  as  Q4zi-lquzdt.  Mir  Jam&luddSn  i3 
one  of  their  cousins.  He  went  to  the  Dekhan,  the  Kings  of  which 
had  frequently  intermarried  with  the  Anjds.*  Afterwards  he  entered 
Akbar's  service,  and,  in  the  thirtieth  year,  was  appointed  a  commander 
of  six  hundred.  In  the  fortieth  year  of  Akbar's  reign,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  a  Hazdrl.  It  is  said  that  in  the  end  of  Akbar's  reign  he 
was  a  commander  of  three  thousand,  f  When  in  the  forty -fifth  year  of 
the  emperor's  reign,  the  fort  of  Asir  had  been  conquered, 'Adil  Shdh,king 
of  Bijdpdr,  wished  to  enter  into  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  Akbar, 
and  offered  his  daughter  to  Prince  Ddnyfil.  To  settle  matters,  Akbar 
despatched  the  Mir  to  the  Dekhan,  who,  in  A.  H.  1013,  after  making, 
near  Pattan,  the  necessaiy  preparations  for  the  marriage  feast,  handed 
over  the  bride  to  Prince  Dfinydl.  After  this  he  repaired  to  Agra,t  in 
order  to  lay  the  tribute  and  the  presents  before  the  emperor,  the  best 
of  all  which  up  to  that  time  had  come  from  the  Dekhan.'' 

"  As  the  Mir  had  always  been  a  particular  friend  of  Prince  Salini 
(Jahfingir),  he  was  promoted  after  the  prince's  accession  to  the  post 
of  a  Ghahdr  Haz6ri,  and  obtained  the  privilege  of  the  naqqSrah  and 
the  flag.§  When  Prince  Khusrau  (Salim's  son)  rebelled,  the  Mir  re- 
ceived the  order,   to   effect   an  understanding  by  offering  Khusrau 

• 

•  So  also  Firishtah. 

f  If  this  is  correct,  it  mnst  have  been  oftor  Abalfazl's  death. 

X  Accompanied  by  the  historian  Firishtah. 

I  To  sonnd  the  naqqarah,  and  to  have  a  fla^  carried  before  oneself,  was  a 
distinction  only  given  to  great  amirs.  The  aurang,  chatr,  saiban  and  kaakabah 
are  reserved  to  kings.    Tide  AA.  p.  45. 
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tbe  kingdom,  which  Mirz^  Muhammad  Hakim  (Akbars  brother  who 
had  held  K&bul)  had  governed.  The  Prince  unfortunatdy  did  not 
agree.  When  he  was  subsequently  made  prisoner,  and  brought  before 
the  emperor,  Hasan  Beg  of  Badakhshdn,  Khusrau's  principal  agent, 
impudently  said  to  Jahdngir,  that  it  was  not  he  alone  who  had  favoured 
Khusrau,  but  that  all  the  arairs  present  were  implicated ;  Mir  Jam^l- 
uddin,  the  emperor's  ambassador,  had  only  the  day  before  asked  him 
(Hasan  Beg),  to  promise  him  an  appointment  as  Panjhazdri.  The 
Mir  got  pale  and  confused,  when  the  Khan  i  A'zam*  fearlessly  advised 
the  emperor,  not  to  listen  to  such  absurdities  ;  Hasan  Beg  knew  very 
well,  that  he  would  have  to  suffer  death,  and  tried  therefore  to  involve 
others  ;  he  himself  (the  Khdn  i  A'zam)  was  the  chief  conspirator,  and 
ready  as  such  to  undergo  any  punishment." 

"  This  satisfied  the  emperor ;  he  consoled  the  Mir,  and  appointed 
him  afterwards  Governor  of  Bahdr.  In  the  eleventh  year  of  Jahangir's 
reign  (A.  D.  1616),  he  received  the  title  of  'Aszaduddaulah.f  On 
this  occasion  the  Mir  presented  to  the  emperor  a  dagger,  inlaid  with 
precious  stones,  the  making  of  which  he  had  himself  superintended, 
whilst  at  Bijdpiir.  At  the  top  of  the  handle  he  had  a  yellow  y^tit 
fixed,  perfectly  pure,  of  the  shape  of  half  an  Q^g^  and  had  it  surrounded 
by  yiquts,  as  approved  of  by  Europeans,  and  old  and  clear  emeralds,  so 
as  to  make  it  more  conspicuous.  The  value  was  estimated  at  fifty 
thousand  rupees." 

"  After  this  he  lived  for  some  time  at  Baraitch,  where  he  held  lands 
granted  to  him  by  the  emperor.  He  repaired  once  more  to  the  capital, 
where  he  died  of  a  natural  death." 

"  The  Mir  was  a  man  distinguished  for  his  talents.  The  Dictionary, 
entitled  Farliang  i  Jahdngiri,  which  is  everywhere  highly  valued,  and 
referred  to  as  the  best  authority,  was  compiled  by  him.  The  author 
has  indeed  shewn  a  most  admirable  carefulness  in  his  critical  investiga- 
tions, and  the  correctness  of  the  vowels." 

"  Of  his  two  sons,  the  elder,  Mir  Aminuddin  had  been  with  his  father 
in  the  Dekhan,  and  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  'Abdunahim,  Akbar's 
Commander-in-Chief;  he  was  promoted  to  a  higher  post,  when,  at  au 
early  age,  he  died ;  the  younger,  Mir  Husdmuddin  Murtasza  Khdn, 
has  been  mentioned  before." 

•  Vide  AA.  p.  223,  No.  21. 

t  Vide  Toozak  i  Jahangfri,  ed.  by  Sayyid  Ahmad,  Allygurh,  1864,  p.  175. 
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The  Tuzahi  JahAngir{  g\xe»  the  following  additional  particular  :—* 
^^^^J  ly^^''**  l*H^3*  **^    ^y^^  J  ^  J^^^  ^J^  AijdJi  «x^^H^ 

jy^if  i  i^T  J«>  J  <>*^  aii;^^  ijK[fi  iJiyL  31  «xftj  *^jt;  j^J^  ^^i^  jLo^a  *^ 

'•^-r^  J^'  'i/^-^  ''*>*I  '"^j^  ^-^^^^^  *^^  ««^^^  y  t^j^  ^  j^j 

"  Mir  'Aszaduddanlah  having  now  (A.  D.  1621)  become  very  old,  and 
bent  from  old  age,  he  is  no  longer  fit  for  employment  in  the  household, 
the  army,  or  the  administration  of  a  j%ir.  I  excuse  him  therefore  of 
all  farther  trouble,  and  give  hereby  the  order,  to  pay  him  out  of  my 
treasury  the  monthly  sum  of  four  thousand  rupees  cash,  payable  at 
Agra,  Lahore,  or  any  other  place,  where  he  likes  to  reside,  so  that  ho 
may  be  happy  and  comfortable,  always  praying  for  the  welfare  of  my 
kingdom." 

The  highest  rank  which  the  Mir  attained,  was  a  brevet  Panj-haz^r( 
(o|3  (^^D^^^)}  yf^^  &u  actual  command  (and  salary)  of  a  Sihhazdr 
o  p^^adi-t 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  he  seems  to  have  revised  his  dictionary. 
As  late  as  1628,  he  presented  a  copy  of  it  at  the  eighteenth 
anniversary  of  Jah&ngfr's  accession.  The  writer  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  Tuzuk  says : — 

The  wonl^^ar^l  I  have  heard  generally  pronounced  Anju,  I  think 
Injd  is  the  correct  pronunciation,  as  >sr*|  appears  to  be  the  same  as 
y^^\  and  j^^\  ,  a  word  thoroughly  investigated  by  Quatremore, 
Histoire  des  Mongols,  p.  130.  From  a  remark  in  the  Wa99df,  it 
appears  that  a  part  of  Shir^  was  called ^^^r^J|  inju.  This  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  word  *i>s=^l  injuyah,  in  the  first  line  of  the  extract 
from  the  Ma^ir  ulumard. 


•  Sayyid  Ahmad's  edition,  p.  827,  med.  Major  Price's  translation  of  the 
Taznk  i  Jahangiri  mentions  Mir  Jamfiladdin  on  several  places  ;  but  the 
imperfect  MS.  nsed  by  him,  renders  his  translation  usoIcps.  Major  Price's 
US.,  to  jadge  from  the  translation,  resembles  the  bad  MS.  of  our  Society, 

No.  1339  ( ^j^^l^  olxJfj  ). 

t  Sayyid  Ahmad*s  T.  i.  J.,  p.  156, 1.  3. 
J  Sayyid  Ahmad's  T.  i.  J.,  p.  859, 1.  7. 
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As  it  is  then  settled  that  Mir  Jamdladdin  is  a  Shirdzi,*  we  can 
understand,  why  he  has  given  so  many  words  belonging  to  the  dialect 
of  Shir£z,  a  few  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  B.  and  Yullers. 

Page  22. 

Line  21.  For  U;  read  <^Ui ;  and  L  2  from  below,  read  ^Ahd  ul 
Ohafur^  for  ^ Abdul  Ghafdr. 

Page  24. 

Line  7  from  below,  read  &b4i,yc>r  dbdi. 

According  to  Tadzkirah  by  Sarkhush  (last  chapter),   'Abdurrashid 
discovered  that  the  following  verse  of  the  Qordn  (Sur.  iv.  62) — 

(•^^^•Jfl  tr'jij  Jr^l  b*ii>l  J  ^\  \y^\ 
contains  the  t&rikh  of  Anrangzeb's  accession. 

To  page  27, 
Sirajuddin  in  the  preface  to  the  Jig^  *^k<5  gives  a  list   of  some   of 
the  books  written  by  him. — 

1.  ^^ILJs  ^j^  iy^^t^ 

3.  ^ylr*  ^'^^^  ^ 

11.  j'^j  ^^  c^^j«>  *-'^*  «!i7^  <^y^ 

12.  ^JjJ  jL>a  ^v^J  dii^  J>  c;!^o 

13.  «>^fctiAUi^*^iyj.^^  j^^Uj^ 

14.  i.J>k  J-^  '-^i/*^  j^  Jl*^  Jy^ 


^jjuk 


•  Mirz&  Nausha  callfl  him 
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15.  J  ^^^jh  ^j^  ^^JJ^  U*^  ti'iHl 

16.  i-JbA.^olj^lj>^*^^^ 

To  this  long  list,  we  have  to  add  the  works  mentioned  on  pp.  25  to 
27  ;  the  ^^^^\^^^^  majma^  unna/dis,  a  tadzkirah  of  Persian  poets, 
alphahetically  arranged  according  to  the  takhallii9  ;*  and  the  Ji>\sJ\j^\jJ 
fiatoddir  i  alfdZy  a  dictionary  of  those  Hindi  words  whose  equivalents 
are  rarely  met  with  in  Arahic  and  Persian. 

Page  30. 

Line  21,  read  fifteen  years*  labour,  ^br  fifteen  years,  labour. 

Page  32. 

Line  4.  Read  17,  for  27. 

Page  39. 

Line  15.  I  do  not  know,  whether  Jannatdstdni^  or  Jannatdsky&aij 
or  both,  be  correct.  In  some  historical  books  both  terms  are  used pro- 
miscuBy  in  many  dshydni,  in  others  dstdnU  In  the  MS.  of  the  Ma^sir- 
ulumard,  mentioned  in  the  note  of  p.  65,  dshyani  has  every  where  been 
carefully  coirected  to  dstdni.  Even  in  Akbar's  laqab,  I  have  found 
dsidni,  for  dskydni.  There  is  no  doubt  that  dshy&ni  conveys  a  better 
meaning,  than  dstdni.  Line  5  from  below,  read  of  Ahhar^s  mother ^  for 
of  one  of  Akhar's  wives. 

Line  8  from  below,  read  teacher^  for  puptU  The  pious  are  attracted 
by  God. 

Page  37. 

To  the  Indian  pronunciations  mentioned  in  t.,  add — e)^<>J|<^jU 
ghazi  uddin,  for  ghdziddin ;  iJ^^jl'^^  Diddrhahlish,  for  cr^jUl^ 
JJddarhakhsh  ;  **^Ij  haghichah^  for  JJ**lj  hdgchah.  The  Indian  pro- 
nunciation «Jlar*^,  for  '-''^?**,  is  said  to  be  Chagat&i. 


•  The  MS.  of  our  Society,   No.  129,  goes  only  to  the  letter  ^  Tiis  nor  do  I 

know,  whether  Arzii  completed  the  work.    I   may  mention  that   this   MS. 
to  judge  from  a  marginal   remark   which   the  binder  has   half  cut  away,  is 
written  by  Sayyid  Ghul&m  'Ali  of  Belgrdm,  Arzu's  nephew.     He  was  himself  a 
poet,  and  Arzu  has  mentioned  him  under  his  takhalluQ  Azdd. 

From  this  book,  it  also  appears  that  the  Surrnah  i  8ulaimdn{,   the  twenty - 

fourth  dictionary  of  p.  6,  was  compiled  by  the  poet  ^^'J^a^j  ^-53  Taqf  AuhadI 

of  I^fahin,  the  well-known  author  of  a  Tadzkirah.  He  came  to  India  during 
the  reign  of  Jahaugir  (1605  to  1627),  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  tho 
poet  Taqi,  of  Shustar,  one  of  Akbar's  nobles  ;  vide  A.  A.  p  230,  No.  352,  Tho 
concluding  chapter  of  the  Mir-dt  ul  *A'latn  gives  a  few  of  their  verses. 
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Page  44. 
Line  2,  rend  Jbllows^  for  olJows. 
Line  11,  read  (jf^   hurinish^  for  cr^  yurtnuh. 

Page  45. 
Line  20,  read  »;jf  ri&raA,  for  »^. 

Page  50. 
Line  19,  remove  the  asterisk  after  the  word  koh. 

Page  53. 
Line  5,  read  u^Jiy^  sozish,  for  uMy**  s&t^ish. 


l^g^  In  conchision  I  may  mention  that  this  paper  is  an  extract  of 
a  larger  work  written  by  me,  entitled  "  Contributions  to  Persian 
Lexicography."  About  six  years  ago,  Major  Lees  asked  me  to  compile 
a  Persian  Dictionary.  A  part  of  it  has  been  completed.  But  as  the 
costs  of  the  undertaking  appeared  too  great,  in  proportion  to  the  assis- 
tance which  the  Government  of  India  then  granted,  the  work  was  not 
proceeded  with,  though  a  specimen  sheet  had  been  issued. 

Since  then  I  have  been  comparing  the  Persian  Dictionaries  written 
by  natives,  and  correcting  various  lexicographical  MSS.  in  my  posses- 
sion. I  trust  in  a  short  time  to  have  sufficient  leisure,  to  see  the  whole 
of  my  "  Contributions"  through  the  press,  though  I  should  prefer  the 
compilation  of  a  Persian  Dictionary  itself,  if  the  Grovernment  or  a 
learned  Society  were  inclined  to  defray  the  printing  charges. 

H.  Bl. 
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Detcription  of  a  Stnda  Temple  converted  into  a  Motque  at  Qaga- 
uoi'var^  Zild  Medinlpxir. — By  W.  Hekscqbl,  Esq.,  B.  C.  8. 
[Beceived  2l8(  December,  1867.] 
This  is  ttnotber  fine  specimea  of  the  stone  bDildiags  to  be  found 
in  the  Sonth-westem  parts  of  Medinfpnr.  I  visited  it  in  1866.  The 
plan  of  the  building  is  an  oblong  enclosnre.  Outside,  nothing  is  to  ba 
seen  bat  a  flat  wall,  about  15  Feet  high,  of  clean  cut  massive  laterita 
■tones,  with  no  other  ornament  than  a  square  beading  of  the  same  style 
as  that  described  for  Chandrarekb&  Garb  at  p^e  183  oi  the  Journal. 
(Vol.  XXXV.  pt .  i.)  The  long  side  is  about  312  feet,  and  the  other  252 
feet,  outside.  There  is  no  opening  anywhere  in  the  wall  except  at  the 
one  narrow  solid  gate-way,  bo  that  the  place  looks  qneer  and  forbid- 
ding. Perhaps  for  this  reason  it  is  called  a  Garh  by  the  people,  and 
possibly  enough  it  was  so  used,  when  occasion  required,  as  a  defcnco 
against  Mahrattas.  But  the  plan  of  the  building  is  that  of  an  ordinary 
Mandir,  in  the  centre  of  a  targe  courtyard  surrounded  by  a  higb  solid 
wall,  on  the  inner  side  of  which,  the  whole  way  round,  is  a  row 
of  serais  like  cloisters.    The  wood  cat  below  shews  one  such  serai. 


Prom  each  of  the  squat  sqnare  piers  an  arch  (so  to  call  it,  though  ij 
is  only  laminated  as  in  the  sketch)  springs  across  the  cloister  to  th6 
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outer  wall ;  so  that  each  serai  is  formed  of  three  such  doorways 
as  in  the  sketch,  and  the  flat  wall  for  the  fourth  side.  The  perspec- 
tive view  down  the  cloister  in  the  inside,  shewing  some  twenty  of 
these  arches  is  very  impressive,  owing  to  the  massiveness  of  the 
work.  Each  opening  is  about  10  feet  high.  A  very  few  of  the 
ornamental  pillars  are  rounded,  and  the  (apparent  but  not  real)  key- 
stone in  each  serai  has  a  lotus  with  a  pendant  pistil.  These  are  the 
only  curved  lines  in  the  building.  All  the  rest  is  severely  straight. 
The  South-western  comer  of  the  enclosure  is  a  good  deal  ruined, 
shewing  the  huge  stones  to  have  been  held  together  in  some  parts 
with  iron  clamps.  At  the  Western  side  a  white  stone  is  let  into  the 
wall,  bearing  a  Uriyd  inscription,  which  I  could  not  decipher  or  get 
deciphered  at  the  time,  though  it  is  legible  enough  where  not  defaced. 
The  villagers  declare  it  was  purposely  defaced  by  a  certain  officer  of 
Government,  who  has,  however,  denied  the  charge  on  enquiry.  The 
week  and  month  are  legible,  but  unfortunately  the  year  has  been 
defaced.  The  villagei-s  can  give  no  conception  as  to  the  date,  which 
must  be  inferred  from  the  stones. 

In  the  centre  stood  one  of  the  ordinary  tall  many  fluted  Hindu 
temples,  consisting  only  of  a  spire  over  the  Ling,  and  a  small  room  in 
front  of  it.  The  sketch  given  of  the  temple  at  Chandrarekhfi  (Ante 
Vol.  XXXV.  pt.  I.  p.  185,)  would  have  suited  this  one  also.  The  temple, 
except  the  foundations,  has  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  *'  Moghals" 
as  the  villagers  call  the  Muhammedans  here.  It  has  gone  to  make  the 
platform  of  the  Mosque  which  now  stands  at  the  "Western  end  of  the 
oblong.  Where  the  Ling  used  to  stand,  a  well  has  been  sunk  by  a 
pious  or  treasure-seeking  Brahmin,  who  gave  out  that  the  Ling  had 
retired  there.  He  failed  to  recover  it,  and  carved  instead  two  com- 
mon idols  on  two  slabs  of  stone,  which  lie  in  one  of  the  cloistera, 
receiving  very  precarious  worship  from  the  people. 

The  Mosque  itself  is  built  of  new  small  stones.  There  is  nothing 
noteworthy  about  it  except  the  unusual  smallness  of  the  entrances, 
generally  so  handsome  in  Muhammadan  buildings.  Though  in  the 
form  of  a  pointed  arch,  they  are  only  cut  out  of  the  wall,  as  it  were. 
Inside,  however,  is  a  good  specimen  of  a  true  arch,  crowning  an  almost 
complete  laminated  arch.  The  sketch  of  it,  given  below,  is  perhaps 
\yorth  inspection.     The  little  entrance  at  the  end  (as  well  as  another 
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like  it)  has,  instead  ol  seven  or  eight  atones  in  arch,  only  one  cnt 
like  a  kej-stone.  Bat  as  the  entrance  ia  cnt  through  aolid  maBonry 
and  is  small,  there  was  no  need  of  any  key-stone,  and  it  haa  sunk  down 
for  want  o(  pressure  on  its  sidca.  I  note  thia,  becauae  it  is  difficnlt 
to  gaeas  why  the  key-stone  waa  put  there  at  all,  unless  it  was  to  give 
the  appearance  of  an  arch.  The  dome  is  only  a  weak  mhble  and  mortar 
thing,  which  b  falling  in.  There  was  once  a  village  of  300  houses  of 
Mnhanamadans  near  Gaganes'var.  Nothing  is  left  of  them  hot  the 
mounds  of  the  village  and  thia  mosque,  and  some  Persian  words  in 
the  Zemiodiri  vocahnlary.  The  Zemind&r  has  no  records  of  them  in 
hig  papers.  I  do  not  suppose  the  original  building  is  more  than  three 
or  four  hundred  years  old.  In  the  inscription  it  is  called  a  "  beri," 
and  its  name  among  the  villagers  is  "  the  Earambettt," 

Note  by  the  Editor.  —The  inscription  alluded  to  above  is  in  the  Uriya 
language  and  character,  bnt  seven  out  of  eight  lines  of  it  being  defaced 
by  the  strokes  of  a  hatchet  or  some  other  blunt  lion  instrament,  the 
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purport  of  it  cannot  be  fully  made  out.  The  first  line  alone  is  legible  ; 
it  begins  by  stating  that,  "  in  the  invincible  reign  of  the  auspicious 
hero  and  Mah&rdj&  S'ri  PratHpakap^es'vara  Deva,  on  Wednesday  the 
22nd  of  Vais^kha,  in  the  year  —  (?)  the  building  of  the  enclosure  of 
S'ri  GaganesVara." — (S'riVira  S'H  Pratdpa-kapdlesvara  Deva  Moh&- 
rdjankaru  vijaya  rdje  samasta  anka  S'ri  ha  mesa  22n.  budhavdre  S'ri 
Qaganes'vara  Devanku  vedd  gafhana). — The  name  of  the  king  in  its 
integrity  does  not  occur  in  Prinsep's  Tables  ;  the  first  part  Prat&pa  is 
common  enough,  and  was  assumed  by  two  of  the  Sdiyavansi  kings, 
but  neither  of  them  had  Raphes' vara  (lord  of  skulls)  for  the  second 
part.  That  word,  however,  is  a  name  of  Mahddeva,  and  one  of  the 
most  common  names  of  that  divinity  is  Rudra,  and  if  this  circum- 
stance would  warrant  the  assumption  of  the  two  words  being  used 
synonymously,  the  name  would  be  that  of  the  unfortunate 
Prat&parudra,  who  reigned  from  1503  to  1524,  and  left  thirty-two 
sons,  all  to  be  murdered  by  his  minister  Govinda  Deo.  The  date  of  the 
enclosure,  according  to  this  conjecture,  would  be  the  first  quarter  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

R.  M. 
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In  the  thirty-oooond  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 
for  the  year  1864,  the  present  writer,  following  the  Mahd-rMzd- 
weng,  traced  the  history  of  the  Burma  race  from  the  earliest  time, 
down  to  the  arrival  of  the  two  sons  of  the  king  of  Tiling  at  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Prome.  The  national  chronicles  from  that 
time  proceed  with  the  history  of  the  monarchy  established  at  Tha- 
re-khet-ta-r&  to  the  east  of  Prome.  It  is  proposed  in  the  present 
paper  to  condense  into  a  hrief  narrative  the  principal  events  of  that 
monarchy,  and  of  the  succeeding  dynasties  of  Burman  kings,  which 
reigned  at  Pug^  on, the  Irrawaddy  river,  about  one  hundred  and 
eighty  miles  above  Prome. 

The  elder  of  the  sons  of  the  king  of  T&gting,  named  Mahdtham- 
baw^  was  married  to  his  cousin  Bhed&ri,  daughter  of  the  hermit, 
who  lived  in  a  cave  or  cell,  near  a  small  stream  which  runs  into  the 
Irrawaddy  river  below  the  town  of  Prome.  The  king  of  the  Pyu 
tribe,  named  Tip-bii-li,  who  with  his  people  dwelt  in  the  land  around 
Prome,  had  been  exposed  to  attacks  by  tribes  coming  from  Southern 
Arakan.  He  had  either  been  killed  or  taken  prisoner.  His  qneien 
fitill  ruled.  But  the  Kan-r^n  tribe  from  Arakan  attacked  her  also. 
10 
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The  Pyu  repelled  the  attack.  The  K&n-r&n  fled  and  returned  to,  or 
then  estahlished  themselves  at,  Th&n-dwai,  (Sandoway),  and  in  the 
seven  hill  districts  lying  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Arakan 
mountain  range  in  that  neighbourhood.  The  queen  of  the  Pyd  then 
established  herself  at  the  Thaggd  lake.  After  a  time  she  resigned 
the  sovereignty  of  her  people  to  Mah&thambawd.  She  was  of  the 
true  S^kya  race,  desoended  from  Mil-du-tseit-ta,  son  of  E&n  lUdz^igyi, 
who,  as  before  related,  had  been  made  by  his  father  king  over  the 
tribes  Pyii,  K&nr&n,  and  Thek  or  S^.  Mah&thambaw4  made  the 
Pyu  qneen  his  second  wife.  This  was  in  the  year  60  of  religion. 
The  Pyu  queen  gave  birth  to  a  daughter,  and  soon  after  died  Mah&^ 
th&mbawd  died  in  the  year  of  religion  66,  aged  twenty-six  years. 
At  the  time  of  his  death  Queen  Bhedari  was  pregnant  with  the  son  to 
whom  she  afterwards  gave  birth,  and  through  whom  the  royal  race 
was  continued.     He  was  called  Dwot-ta-b6ng. 

Mah^thdmbawd  was  succeeded,  by  his  brother  Tsd-la-tham-baw^. 
Bhetlari  became  his  queen  also.  He  reigned  thirty-five  years  and 
died  in  the  year  101  of  religion. 

Dwot-ta-bung  now  became  king.  The  time  had  come  when  the 
predictions  of  Gautlama  were  to  be  fulfilled.  The  city  of  Tha-re- 
klietrta-rd  was,  with  the  help  of  the  heavenly  beings  termed  N&t, 
built  on  an  extensive  plain,  to  the  eastward  of  the  present  town  ol 
Prome.  This  was  in  the  year  101  of  religion.  This  king  had  great 
power  and  authority.  He  married  two  wives  ;  ^rst,  his  half  sister 
born  to  his  father  by  the  queen  of  the  Pyd  people,  and  named 
Tsinda-de-rwi ;  and  second^  Bhe-tsan-di,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
the  N^-g^  or  dragons.  His  reign  is  described  as  glorious,  and  he 
built  many  pagodas.  A  cave  and  a  well  of  water,  are  still  shown  by 
the  people  of  Prome,  as  those  of  the  gi-eat  and  good  king  Dwot-ta« 
bdng.  He  ruled  over  many  countries  adjoining  his  native  kingdom* 
But  he  was  guilty  of  one  act  of  injustice  which  diminished  his  power 
and  shortened  his  days.  A  poor  woman,  who  sold  bread,  bestowed 
fire  2>ai  of  land  on  the  Rahdns  of  a  monastery.  The  king,  wishing 
to  possess  the  land,  confiscated  it.  His  good  fortune  at  once 
abandoned  him.  His  celestial  weapons  no  longer  had  any  power  and 
his  gloiy  declined.  He  then  restored  the  land.  But  the  evil  result 
of  his  sin  could  not  be  shaken  off.     His  tributaiy  kings   mthheld 
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dieir  tribate.  He  went  himself  to  demand  it,  throughout  all  Dzam- 
bu-di-pa  or  the  continent  of  India.  But  misfortune  followed  him. 
The  sea  dragons  were  offended,  and  carried  his  ship  to  their  own 
regions.  In  other  words  his  ship  foundered  at  sea.  This  happened 
after  a  reign  of  seventy  years  when  he  was  one  hundred  and  five 
years  old.  "  Reflecting,"  observes  the  writer  of  the  Mah&-r&da&- 
weng,  "  on  the  story  of  king  Dwot-ta-bdng,  the  lords  of  great^ 
*^  countries  should  remember,  that  it  is  not  proper  to  take  so  much 
"  as  a  single  fruit,  or  a  single  flower,  of  those  things  which  pertain 
*^  to  the  three  precious  jewels." 

I)wot-ta-b(jng  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Dwot-ta-rdn  in  the  year 
171  of  religion.     He  reigned  twenty-two  years. 

No  particular  event  is  related  of  the  succeeding  kings  until  Thi-ri- 
rft  came  to  the  throne  in  the  year  of  religion  424.  He  had  a  deep 
regard  for  religion,  and  the  people  during  his  reign  were  happy. 
But  with  him  the  race  of  Dwot-ta-bdng  came  to  an  end,  and  an- 
other dynasty  succeeded. 

The  story  is  thus  told.  A  certain  man  of  that  country  placed  his 
young  son  with  a  Kahdn  at  a  monastery,  where  he  became  a  Th&-raa- 
Be  or  probationer  for  the  higher  degrees  of  the  order.  The  Rahdn 
liked  him  and  taught  him  the  Bi-da-gdt  and  Be-deng.  The  Bah&n 
had  a  cock  who,  when  he  crowed,  seemed  to  say,  ''  Whoso  eats  my 
head  will  be  king  hereafter."  The  Rah^,  hearing  this,  called  the 
youth  and  told  him  to  prepare  the  cock  for  food.  The  probationer 
did  80,  but  in  the  preparation  the  head  accidentally  touched  the  hinder 
parts  of  the  bird.  Thinking  this  rendered  it  unclean  for  the  Rah^, 
he  ate  it  himself.  The  Rahdn  asked  him  where  the  head  was,  and 
the  probationer  told  him.  The  Rah&n  thought,  "  Now  we  shall  see 
if  the  animaVs  crowing  comes  true."  He  had  the  young  man  edu- 
cated in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  and  then  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  a  nobleman.  At  length  he  was  introduced  into  the  palace,  and 
the  king  retained  him  there.  The  king^  having  no  son  of  his  own, 
adopted  the  young  man^  and  created  him  crown-prince.  Eventually 
he  succeeded  to  the  throne,  and  reigned  fifty-one  years.  This  king 
was  called  Nga-ta-b&,  because  the  cock  in  crowing  seemed  to  utter 
those  words ;  and  also  because  he  was  of  another  lineage  and  not  of 
the  existing  royal  race.    No  explanation  is  given   in  the  history  re- 
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garding  the  cause  of  this  change  of  dynasty,  nor  is  any  hint  given 
as  to  the  lineage  of  Nga-ta-b6. 

He  was  sncceeded  by  his  son.  The  descendants  of  this  king  are 
represented  as  filling  the  throne  nntil  the  year  of  religion  638.  The 
last  king  of  this  race  was  Thupignyd,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  the 
year  of  religion  627,  or  A.  D.  84.  He  is  described  as  a  good  king, 
and  devoted  to  religion.  Having  a  qnarrel  with  the  R^-r^  ^^^St 
whose  territory  lay  in  the  sonthem  part  of  the  country  now  called 
Arakan,  he  collected  an  army,  and  marched  against  him.  The  country 
was  subdued,  and  the  king  found  there  a  golden  image  of  Gaudama 
eighty-eight  cubits  high.  On  account  of  this  image  he  remained  there 
for  three  years.  His  nobles  entreated  him  to  return.  He  ordered  a 
great  raft  to  be  made  in  order  to  bring  the  golden  image  by  sea 
round  the  high  cape  called  Na-ga-rit*  to  his  own  country.  But  his 
nobles,  thinking  -this  could  not  be  accomplished,  consulted  together  to 
evade  the  king's  order.  They  determined  to  melt  down  the  large 
golden  image,  but  to  appease  the  king's  anger,  they  made  twenty- 
eight  smaller  images  which  they  presented  to  him,  and  kept  the  rest 
of  the  gold  for  themselves.  The  king  then  returned  to  Tha-re-khet- 
ta-rd.  When  the  people  of  the  country  brought  the  gold  of  the  holy 
image  into  daily  use,  the  seven  excellent  Ndts  who  had  presided  over 
the  building  of  the  city  were  offended,  and  the  whole  country  became 
confused  and  distracted  with  robbery  and  violence.  There  was  at 
that  time  a  saying  abroad  that  a  man  named  Nga-tsa-kan,  (which 
means  in  the  Burmese  language  a  corn-sieve)  would  destroy  the 
country.  One  day  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  carried  away  the  ccnn-sieve  of 
a  woman,  who  followed  it  crying  aloud,  "  My  corn-sieve,  my  corn- 
sieve."  (Nga-tsa-kan,  Nga-tsa-kan.)  The  people,  much  alarmed,  sup- 
posed that  Nga-tsa-kan  had  really  come.  They  separated  into  three 
hostile  divisions,  and  the  king  died  at  the  same  time  after  a  reign  of 
eleven  years. 

The  three  divisions  of  the  people  were  Pyti  or  Byii,  K6m-r6n  or 
Kto-ran,  and  Mrfin-m&.     The  last  is  the  present  national  name  for 

*  Na-g&-rit  or  Na-g6-nhit  is  the  name  of  a  well-known  high  blnff  of  land  on 
the  coast  of  Bnrma.  The  word  implies,  the  place  where  the  Nag&  or  sea  dragon 
BinkE  ships.  It  is  here  that  the  ship  of  king  Dwot-ta-bting  was  borne  to  the 
depths  of  the  sea  by  dragons.  The  acyoining  coast  is,  even  in  these  days,  the 
Bccno  of  frequent  wrecks.  The  native  iiume  is  preserved  in  Cape  Negrais,  a 
term  which  appears  to  have  been  handed  down  by  the  old  Portngaese  voyagers. 
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the  whole  people,  which  is  first  mentioned  in  the  Mahd-r&dzd-weng  at 
this  time.  The  Pyd  and  K^n-ran  peoples  fonght.  The  chiefs  agreed 
to  settle  their  quarrel  in  a  way  already  known  in  the  history  of  their 
race,  that  is,  by  the  building  of  a  pagod^^  In  this  peaceable  contest, 
the  Pyu  tribe  was  victorious,  and  the  Kdn-r&n  people  retired.  The 
Pyd  tribe  then  fought  among  themselves.  One  portion  then  joined 
with  the  Kya-barg  tribe,  supposed  to  have  been  settled  on  the  west 
of  the  Irrawaddy,  near  to  what  is  now  the  country  of  the  Tau  tribe, 
and  also  with  a  portion  of  the  Thek  tribe.  One  division  established 
themselves  in  the  hilly  district  to  the  south-east  of  Prome  called 
Taung-ngyo.  After  three  years,  they  were  there  attacked  by  the 
Talaings  and  crossed  the  Irrawaddy  river  to  Padaung.  Being  attack- 
ed there  by  the  Kan-r6n  tribe,  they  went  north  to  Men-don.  After 
this  they  moved  to  the  east  of  the  Irrawaddy,  and  settled  under  king 
Tha-mug-da-Tit  at  Yun-hlwot-guen.  A  period  of  thirteen  years  had 
been  occupied  in  the  migrations  since  the  destruction  of  Tha-rd-khet- 
ta-r6.  King  Tha-mdg-da-rit  is  called  a  nephew  of  king  Thupignyd. 
The  country  where  he  settled  was  afterwards  called  Air-m&d-dn-nd 
also,  Tdm-pd-dJ-pa  ;  and  the  city  Pouk-kdn  or  Bu-g^.     King   Tha- 

« 

mug-da-rit  established  nineteen  villages,  on  the  land  of  which  the 
city  was  to  be  built. 

•The  historian  of  the  Mahd-r&dz&-weng  then  narrates  at  great  length 
the  ancient  legends  concerning  the  country  of  Pugdn,  so  as  to  connect 
the  kings  of  the  ancient  royal  race  of  Tagdng,  on  the  upper  Irra- 
waddy, with  the  kings  of  the  great  city  which  was  now  to  arrive. 
The  scene  opens  as  follows  : — 

"  When  the  lord  Qau-da-ma  was  still  on  the  earth,  he  went  about 
"  from  country  to  country  in  Mits-tsi-mfi-de-tha.  Standing  on  the 
"  top  of  the  Tdn-kyi*  hill,  and  looking  he  saw  on  the  top  of  a  pouk 
"  tree,  which  grew  on  a  steep  bank,  a  white  heron  and  a  black  crow. 
"  In  a  fork  of  the  tree,  lay  a  great  lizard  having  seven  tongues. 
'' At  theiootof  the  tree  a  frog  crouched  on  the  ground.  Seeing 
**  these  the  lord  smile<i.  His  younger  brother  the  lord  Ananda 
"  asked  respectfully,   why  he  smiled.     The  lord  replied,    *  Beloved 

*  This  ifl  the  name  of  a  peak  on  the  range  of  hills  on  tho  bank  of  tho  Irra- 
waddy river  oppoeito  to  Pugiin.  Tho  namo  Pug&u  or  Ponk-gau  is  said  to  bo 
derived  from  the  Pouk  trete.    (i^t^a  frorulosa.) 
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'^  ^  Ananda^  after  I  shall  have  attained  Neib-b&a  651  years,  then  in 
''  '  this  place  a  great  coontry  will  arise.  At  the  top  of  a  ponk  tree, 
"  *  a  white  heron  and  a  black  crow  perching^  the  meaning  is,  that  in 
''  '  that  country  the  performance  of  charitable  and  religions  duties  will 
'^  '  abound  ;  and  irreligious  deeds  will  also  abound.  As  to  the  lizard 
''  '  with  seven  tongues,  the  people  of  that  country,  without  rice  fields 
'^  '  or  plantations,  but  supporting  themselves  by  commerce,  will  use  false 
''  *•  words,  and  truth  will  gradually  decline.  The  meaning  of  the  little 
"  '  frog  at  the  root  of  the  tree  is,  that  he  who  first  establishes  that 
"  *  country,  (king  Tha-mig-da-rft,)  in  his  time  great  birds,  great 
''  ^  boars,  great  tigers,  and  flying  monsters  will  be  kings  or  leaders* 
"  *  They  will  be  destroyed  by  a  powerful  king.'  Such  was  the 
'^  divine  prediction.  The  chief  who  struck  down  those  enemies  was 
'^  he  who  became  king,  and  is  known  as  Pyti  Tsauti." 

The  history  of  Pyti  Tsautf,  who  afterwards  became  king  of  Pug^, 
is  then  related.  The  reader's  attention  is  called  to  the  emigration  of 
one  of  the  Th^-ki  princes  of  Kdp-pi-la-wot,  named  Da-z&  BMz&,  and 
his  arrival  on  the  IiTawaddy  as  before  nan-ated  in  the  early  part  of 
the  Mah^-rddzd-weng.  This  kiog  built  the  city  of  upper  Pugdn,  after 
having  married  Nd-ga-tshein  of  the  ancient  Thd-ki  race.  Though 
their  kingdom  was  overthrown  by  invaders,  yet  the  line  of  kings 
descended  from  them  was  not  destroyed.  In  the  seventeenth  genera- 
tion Tha-do  Mahd-rddzd  of  this  race  was  king.  His  son  was  Mah&^ 
thdmbawd  from  whom  descended  the  kings  of  Tha-re-khet*ta-r6  as 
has  already  been  described.  But  he  had  another  son  from  whom 
descended  Thado  A-deits-tsa,  who  lived  about  the  time  that  the  city 
of  Tha-re-khet-ta-r6  was  destroyed.  The  country  of  Tigting  was  at 
that  time  deeply  disturbed,  and  A-deits-tsa,  driven  from  his  throne, 
remained  concealed  near  Ma-le,  a  place  on  the  Irrawaddy  about  eighty 
miles  above  Ava.  He  supported  himself  by  cultivation.  In  his 
garden  was  a  well,  in  which  dwelt  a  Na-g&  or  dragon  which  was 
worshipped  by  the  country  people.  The  queen  of  A-deits-tsa  gave 
birth  to  a  son.  He  was  named  Tsau-ti.  The  Nag&  loved  him  so, 
that  he  and  the  Nagd  queen  watched  over  the  child.  At  seven  years 
of  age  he  was  placed  under  a  heimit,  who  instructed  him  in  litera- 
ture, science,  and  religion.  As  the  hermit  predicted  that  he  would 
become  a  king,  his  name  was  changed  to  Meng-ti,  and  he  was  taught 
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kingly  knowledge.  When  sixteen  years  of  age,  as  the  divine  predic- 
tion had  to  be  accomplished,  he  asked  leave  from  his  father  and 
mother  to  go  to  Pag&n,  then  lately  established,  and  they  gave  him 
permission.  He  went  there  and  lived  in  the  house  of  an  old  Pyd 
man  and  his  wife.  They  having  no  children,  loved  him  as  their  own 
son.  Hence  he  was  called  Pyd-tsan-ti.  At  that  time  the  conntry 
was  infested  with  great  tigers,  birds,  and  flying  creatnres,  which 
dcToared  the  people.  A  monster  bird  reqnired  a  yonng  maiden  to 
be  supplied  to  him  daily,  and  on  the  seventh  day,  seven  maidens. 
The  king  of  the  conn  try  conld  not  withstand  these  monsters.  The 
yoang  prince,  confident  in  his  own  strength,  destroyed  them  all.  King 
Tha-mng-da-rit,  who  for  twelve  years  had  been  oppressed  by  these 
creatnres,  was  exceedingly  rejoiced,  and  went  to  see  the  young  man. 
The  lineage  of  the  prince  was  then  learned.  The  king  gave  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage  and  appointed  him  crown-prince. 

The  historian  here  enters  on  a  long  dissertation  as  to  the  line  of 
princes  descended  from  the  son,  as  if  feeling  that  doubt  might  exist 
BB  to  the  trae  descent  of  Tsau-ti,  and  therefore  of  the  present  royal 
family  of  Burma.  He  recounts  the  stories  given  in  former  histories 
of  the  birth  of  Tsau-ti  from  a  she-dragon  and  the  Ndt  of  the  sun. 
The  she  dragon,  it  was  said  in  these  fabulous  tales,  produced  an  egg, 
from  which  came  forth  Tsau-ti.  '^  But,"  obseiTes  the  historian  '^  this 
"  is  impossible,  for  in  such  case  the  son  would  either  have  been  a 
"  Ndt  like  his  father,  or  a  dragon  like  his  mother  ;  whereas  all  agree 
**  that  he  was  a  man.  It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  story  has 
'^  arisen  from  his  father's  name  A-deits-tsa  which  means  sun  ;  and 
"  from  the  dragon  queen  having  watched  over  him  when  he  was  an 
''  infant.  But  truly  all  kings  from  Ma-hd  Thama-dd  to  Gau-da-maj 
^  were  by  descent  of  the  race  of  the  sun.  And  so  it  has  continued 
*^  to  the  present  time."  Having  settled  this  point  of  the  prince's 
descent,  the  historian  justifies  his  rejection  of  previous  legends  in  the 
following  words  :  "  Wise  men  have  said,  an  old  tree  if  bad,  although 
'*  old,  mast  be  cast  aside.  That  such  has  happened  before,  is  evident 
"  from  the  history  of  Pugin  itself.  For,  during  thirty  generations  of 
"  kings  in  that  city,  the  doctrines  of  the  heretical  A-ri  sect  were 
<'  believed  in,  until  the  time  of  that  sagacious  king  A-nan-ra-hta  to 
^'  be  hereafter  described,  who  listening  to  the  instruction  of  the  gieat 
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"  teacher  Slieng  A-ra-han,  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the  A-ri  sect 
*'  were  renounced.  Those  A-ris,  in  order  to  propagate  such  doctrines 
'*  as  they  pleased  among  the  people,  used  to  make  a  book  according 
'^  to  their  desire,  and  put  it  in  the  hollow  of  a  thakhwot  tree,  and 
"  when  the  bark  which  grows  rapidly,  had  closed  over  it,  they  would 
'^  pretend  a  dream,  and  persuade  the  king  to  go  to  search  for  a  book 
*'  in  the  tree,  which  being  found,  both  king  and  people  believed  'what 
*^  was  false.  So  the  story  of  a  prince  born  from  the  egg  of  a  dragon, 
"  whether  old  or  not  old,  appeared  to  readers  as  if  ancient  and  true, 
"  but  nevertheless  must  be  rejected.  What  has  now  been  advanced 
**  is  more  credible,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  records  of 
''  Pug4n  ;  therefore  it  should  be  made  permanent.'' 

This  dissertation  on  the  lineage  of  Pyd  Tsautf,  or  Pyd  Mengti,  is 
a  fair  specimen  of  explanations  given  in  the  history  followed  by  the 
present  writer,  for  occasional  deviations  from  previous  stories  in  the 
Burmese  chronicles.  The  present  version  of  the  fable,  is  no  doubt 
more  acceptable  to  the  supposed  descendants  of  Pyii  Mengtf,  than  tho 
legend  of  his  birth  from  a  dragon's  egg, 

Pyd  Mengti  became  crown-prince  at  sixteen  years  of  age.  King 
Tha-mug-da-iit  died  after  a  reign  of  forty-five  years.  A  hermit,  for 
some  reason  not  explained,  was  raised  to  the  throne.  He  reigned  for 
fifteen  years,  and  is  called  Kath^  Kyting.  Pyil  Mengti  then  became 
king  in  the  year  89  of  the  last  era  established  at  Prome.  His  power 
and  glory  were  great.  His  dominion  extended  to  the  upper  course 
of  the  Irrawaddy.  The  Chinese  having  invaded  the  province  of 
Kau-th^m-bi,  which  lies  to  the  eastward  of  Bhaman,  the  king  with 
a  vast  army  repelled  them.  Near  his  capital,  he  built  a  pagoda  whore 
he  had  killed  the  monster  bird.  He  also  built  many  other  religious 
buildings,  and  caused  books  of  hiws  to  be  compiled  for  the  benefit  of 
his  people.  He  died  after  a  reign  of  seventy-five  years,  aged  one 
hundred  and  ten. 

In  the  .histoty  of  the  Png&n  kingdom  after  the  death  of  Pyii 
Mengti,  it  is  related  that  the  city  was  much  enlarged  by  his  descend- 
ant Theng-lay-gyung,  and  was  called  Thi-ri-pits-tsayd,  probably 
from  the  site  of  the  palace  having  been  changed.  In  tho  reign  of  the 
next  king  Kyaung-dii-rit,  who  came  to  the  throne  in  tho  year  931 
of  religion,  (A.  D.  388),  it  is  related  that  tho  important  event  of  tho 
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introduction   of   the   complete   Baddhist   scriptures,    Bi-da-gdt,  into 
Banna,  occurred.     This  event  has  probably  been  materially  antedated, 
as  indeed   appears   from   what  is  stated   subsequently    in   the   his- 
tory  of  the   reign  of   A-nan-ra-ht&  more   than  six   hundred    years 
later.     But  in  the  history   it   is   related    how  at  this    time,    the 
entire  Bi-da-gfit  was   brought  to  Tha-htun,  then  the   chief  city   of 
the  Talaing  kingdom,  by  the  great   teacher   Bud-da-gau-tha.     The 
story   of  this  great   teacher  appears  to   have  been  taken   from  the 
Mahdwanso  of  Oeylon,  for  older  Burmese  accounts  generally  represent- 
ed Bud-da-gau-tha  as  an  inhabitant  of  Tha-htun.     The  event  is   thus 
narrated.     "  About  this  time  it  is  recorded  in  the  great  Bddzi-weng, 
that  the  celebrated  teacher,  the  lonl  Bud-da-gau-tha,  went   from  the 
coantry  of  Tha-htun  to  Ceylon  to  bring  the  books   of  the   Bi-da-g4t. 
In  the  new  lUdzd-weng,  it  is  said  that  he  crossed  from   Mits-tsi-md* 
de-tha  ;  but  the  case  is  really  thus  :     For  more  than   nine  hundred 
years  after  the  establishment  of  religion,*  the  disciples  of   Yau-n&-kar 
mahd-dham-ma-rak-khi-t6,  and  of  Thau-na  and  Vt-ta-rd,  repeated  by 
heart  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  Bi-da-g&t.     There   were  as  yet 
no  letters  in  Dz&m-bu-di-pa.     At  that  time   a  young   Brahman   was 
living  near  the  Baudi  tree.     He  was  learned  in  medicine  and  mathe- 
matics.   Wandering  about  in  Dzam-bu-di-pa,  disputing  the  doctrines 
of  others,  he  came  to  a  monastery,  and  in  the  vicinity  began  to  recite 
in  a  soft  voice.     The  great  teacher  She ng  Re-wa-t&   hearing,   said : 
*  This  man  is  wise,  it  will  be  proper  to  discuss  with  him.'     He  there- 
fore called  out,  *  Who  is  there  braying  like  an  ass  ?'     The  young  man 
replied,  '  Ton  understand  then  the  braying  of  asses  ?'  and  then  to  his 
questions   Sheng  Rewati   gave   suitable   replies.      But  the    young 
Brahman  knew  nothing  of  the  divine  law.     He   therefore    became   a 
Rahan  to  study  the  three  great  books  of  the  Bi-da-g&t.     From  that 
time,  he  became  as  celebrated  as  a  Phrd,  and  was  named   Bud-da-gau- 
tha.     He  wished  to   study  commentaries  on  the    Bi-da-g^t.     The 
Sheng  R^-wa-td,  knowing  this,  said  :  '  In  Dzdm-bd-di-pa  there  is  only 
the  Till,  there  is  not  the  commentary  ;  teachers  with  various  gifts  of 
mind  are  scarce  ;  but  in  Ceylon  the  commentaries  are  pure.     The 

*  The  assertion  in  the  ioxt  most  mean  that  until  after  the  year    900   of 
religfion,  there  were  no  Soripturea  in  Banna  or  Siivinabhami,  that  ia,  Tha-litun. 
The  term  Dzam-bu-di-pa,  which  is   generally   applied   to  India  only,  is  here 
appBed  by  a  bold  license  to  those  two  countries. 

12 
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Pali  divine  revelations  as  repeated  in  the  three  great  oouneils,  were 
carried  to  Ceylon  by  the  lord  Ma-hin-da.  Going  there  where  the 
commentaries  exist  in  the  Singalese  langaage,  learn  it  and  translate 
them  into  Magadl'  Saying  this,  he  sent  him,  as  is  written  in  the 
book  Tsti-la-weng/' 

The  history  then  gives  in  detail  several  versions  of  the  story  of  the 
sacred  books  being  procured  in  Ceylon  by  Bud-da-gau-tha,  and 
brought  to  the  Indo-Chinese  nations.  The  great  teacher  is  represent- 
ed as  the  religions  benefactor  or  missionary  to  the  Burmese,  Talaings, 
Arakanese,  Shans,  Siamese  and  Cochin  Chinese.  But  he  was  led  to 
Tha-htun  by  a  miraculous  direction  at  the  last  moment.  The  history 
proceeds  thus  :  '*  Lo  I  the  lord  Bud-da-gau-tha,  after  having  obtained 
permission  from  king  Mab&-n&-ma,  by  presenting  him  with  a  white  ele- 
phant, brought  away  the  book  Wi-thu-di-mag,  the  three  great  divisions 
of  the  Bidag&t,  and  the  commentaries.  But  when  he  was  on  his  waj 
to  Dzam-bu-df-pa,  a  Thagya  oame  and  warned  him,  saying,  There  is 
BO  place  in  Mits-tsi-m^-de-tha  where  religion  can  be  established  ;  the 
places  where  it  is  to  be  firmly  established  are  situated  on  the  south- 
east side  of  Mits-tsi-m&-de-tha  ;  they  are  nine  hundred  yuzanis  in  cir- 
cumference ;  they  lie  on  the  outskirts,  and  are  known  as  Tha-re- 
khet-ta-r6,  The-ri-pits-tsa-ra,  B^-ma-ngya  and  other  countries.  Reli- 
gion shall  be  established  in  them  for  full  five  thousand  years.  The 
books  should  be  conveyed  thither.  The  great  teacher  accordingly 
came  to  Tha-htun  in  the  country  of  IUmangy6,  then  called  Thd-dam- 
m6-wa-ti,  and  also  Thu-wan-na-bhum-mi." 

The  historian  states  that  this  event  occurred  in  the  year  946  of 
religion,  or  A.  D.  408.  "  Thus,"  he  concludes,  "  in  order  to  set  forth 
distinctly  the  account  of  the  arrival  in  the  Burma  country  of  the 
scriptures,  the  root  and  foundation  of  religion,  which  had  been  omit- 
ted, in  the  great  and  the  middle  Bddzd-weng,  I  have  extracted  the 
narrative  thereof  from  the  religious  books.'' 

King  Ky^ng-du-rit  died  after  a  reign  of  twenty -five  years.  No 
particular  event  is  recorded  until  the  reign  of  Thaik-taing.  He 
changed  the  site  of  the  city  from  ThS-ri-pits-tsa-y6  to  Tha-ma-hti  and 
called  it  Tam-pa-w&-ti.  The  change  of  the  position  of  the  capital 
city  to  the  distance  only  of  a  few  miles,  is  still  a  common  practice 
with  Burmese  kings.     It  is  prompted  sometimes  by  superstitious 
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motives,  and  sometimes  by  mere  caprice.  lu  the  instances  mentioned 
of  change  of  the  capital  Pn-g&n,  it  is  probable  that  the  king's  palace 
was  rebuilt,  and  only  a  portion  of  the  popalation  required  to  remove. 
In  modem  times  when  the  capital  was  changed  from  Ama-ra-pti-ra 
to  M&n-da-le,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  the  whole  popalation,  numbering 
one  hundred  thousand  sonls  was  forced  to  accompany  the  court  to  the 
new  capital. 

From  this  time  a  considerable  interval  elapsed  without  any  event 
which  can  be  mentioned  as  materially  bearing  on  the  national  history. 
Several  usurpers  are  recorded  as  having  gained  the  throne  by  artifice 
or  violence.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  was  Thenga-r4-dz&, 
called  also  Pap-p&  Tsan  liahdn.  H^  is  said  to  have  been  the  teacher 
to  the  queen  of  Htwon-khyit.  On  the  death  of  that  king,  he  married 
the  queen  and  seized  the  throne.  Being  a  learned  man,  he  reformed 
the  calendar.  He  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  535  of  the  era 
estabibhed  by  A-de-ty&  king  of  Tha-re-khet-ta-r&.  He  reigned 
twenty-seven  years,  and  in  the  last  year  of  his  reigo,  which  would 
have  been  562  of  that  era,  he  established  a  new  one.  Having  a  deep 
respect  for  the  ancient  royal  race,  he  declared  prince  Shwe-dn-thi  the 
son  of  his  predecessor,  heir  to  the  throne.  That  prince  marned 
Thenga  lUdz&'s  daughter  and  succeeded  his  father-ia>law.* 

In  the  reign  of  Pyin-by&  who  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  of 
religion  1385,  the  site  of  the  city,  or  rather  probably  of  the  palace, 
was  again  changed  to  a  position  called  more  especially  Pu-g&n.     This 

*  The  eziBtmg  Burmese  era  oommenoes  from  this  time.  The  Barmese  year 
begina  when  the  son  is  snpposed  to  enter  the  first  sign  of  the  zodiac,  now 
abont  the  13th  or  14th  of  April.  The  Barmese  year  1230,  ooramenoed  in 
April  1868.  It  wonld  therefore  appear  that  the  existing  era  oommenoed  when 
the  snn  entered  the  sign  Aries,  A.  D.  639.  The  Barmese  chronology  has  been 
thns  adJQsted  with  the  year  of  Ghiatama's  Neibban,  called  in  the  Mahii-radza- 
weog  the  year  of  religion.  The  first  king  of  the  dynasty,  of  Tha-re-khet-ta-r^ 
named  Ma-h£-th4m-ba-wd  is  stated  to  have  become  king  in  the  year  60  of 
religion  =  483  B.  G.  The  number  of  years  of  the  reigns  of  all  the  kings  of 
ThMd-khet-ta-ri  and  of  Pagan,  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Thenga  K£dzi,  as  given  in  the  history,  and  inolading  an  interregnom  of 
thirteen  years,  amoont  to  1120.  This  woold  therefore  place  the  dose  of  Thenga- 
rfidzi's  reign  in  the  year  1180  of  religion  or  637  A.  D.  The  Barmese  ordinaiy 
year  contains  only  354  days.  Every  third  year  there  is  an  intercalary  month 
of  thirty  days.  Bat  the  <»Iendar  is  occasionally  interfered  with  arbitrarily 
by  order  of  the  king,  to  adjast  the  reckoning  of  time  with  some  supposed 
necessity,  which  depends  npon  saperstitions  prejudices.  There  is  an  apparent 
diflbreBoe  of  two  years  between  the  time  at  which  the  present  era  is  said  to 
have  been  established,  and  that  which  is  shown  from  the  number  of  years  or 
date  which  corresponds  with  1868  A,  D.  namely  1230. 
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probably  is  the  locality  now  shown  to  travellers  as  the  site  of  the 
palace.  The  enclosure  wall  can  still  be  traced  by  a  line  of  earth 
mixed  with  brick.  The  magnificent  temples  built  some  centuries 
later,  still  exist  entire,  but  of  the  palace,  which  no  doubt  was  built  of 
wood,  not  a  vestige  remains.  This  king  also  built  the  city  of  Tung- 
gweng  to  the  south  and  called  it  Ki-m&-wa-ti. 

After  this  the  history  frequently   refers  to   the   heretical   religion 
which  existed,  of  which  the  A-ri  teachers  were  the  priests.     The  false 
worship  which  was   practiced  is  strongly   denounced,    apparently   to 
enhance  the  merit  of  the  revival  of  pure  Buddhism  under  A-nan-ra-ht& 
about  four  hundred  years  later.  But  before  that  king  appears,  the  his- 
torian considers  it  necessary  to  make  it  clear,  that  he  was  of  the   true 
royal  race,  an  object  carefully  kept   in  view  throughout  the  history 
with  reference  to  each  king,  from   whom  the  present  royal  family 
claim  descent.     It  is  recorded  that  the  thirty-fourth  king   of   Png&n, 
named  Tan-net  was  deposed  by  an  obscure   youth    called   Ngi-khw^. 
It  is  admitted  that  Ng&-khw^  was  of  obscure   origin.     He   had   been 
sold  as  a  slave  ;  but  his  descent  is  traced  from  a  younger   brother  of 
Thein-tsusan  the  twenty-sixth   king   of    Pugdn.     He    entered   the 
service  of  king  Tan-net  as   a  groom.     He   soon   ro.se   in   the   king's 
favour   and   confidence.     At  length   he  acquired  much  influence,  and 
entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  the  king,  whom  he   murdered.     He 
then  seized  the  throne.     He  reigned  nine  years  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Thein-kho.     A  curious  story  is  told  of  this  king  having  been 
accidentally  killed  while  hunting  in   the   forest.     The   king,  having 
been  separated  from  his  followers,   and   being   hungry,   entered  the 
plantation  of  a  hill  man  and  plucked  a  cucumber.     The  hill  man,  not 
knowing  the  king,  struck  him  with   a  spade,  and    killed   him.     The 
story  is  thus   continued :    "  The  groom   of  king    Thein-kho  having 
come  up  and  seeing  the  body  of  his  master,  asked  the  hill  man,  '  Why 
have  you  struck  him  to  death  Y    *  The  hill  man  replied,  *  Your  master 
plucked  and  ate  my  cucumbers,  and  shall   I  not   strike  him  T     The 
groom  said  craftily,  '  He  who  kills  a  king  always  becomes  king  him- 
self.'    The  hill  man  answered,  '  I  don't  wish  to  be  a  king.     This  year 
I  am  a  king  of  cucumbers,  which  hang  on  the  stalks  in  my  plantation 
like  sucking  puppies.'     The  groom  said,  *  You  shall  have  your  cucum- 
bera  and  enjoy  also  the  pleasure  of  reigning   as   a   king.     The   hap- 
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piness  of  a  king  is  excellent  and  exalted.  He  has  good  food  and  fine 
clothes.  He  has  gold,  silver,  elephants,  horses,  buffaloes,  cows,  goats, 
pigs,  and  rice  in  abundance.'  The  hill  man,  being  thus  persuaded, 
followed  the  groom.  The  g^oom  secretly  led  the  hill  man  into  the 
palace,  and  told  the  whole  story  to  the  chief  queen.  She  praised  the 
groom  for  his  discretion.  The  queen  also,  lest  the  country  should 
become  disturbed,  gave  out  that  the  king  was  ill,  and  prevented  all 
coming  in  and  going  out  of  the  palace.  The  hill  man  was  instructed, 
bathed,  and  perfumed.  One  of  the  queens  of  inferior  rank  being  dis- 
respectful to  him,  the  stone  image  at  the  gate  of  the  palace,  rushed 
in,  and  smote  her  to  death.  Seeing  this  all  in  the  palace  was  fright- 
ened, as  if  they  were  in  danger  of  being  eaten  up.  The  chief  queen 
on  the  sixth  day  caused  it  to  be  proclaimed  throughout  the  city,  that 
the  next  day  the  king  would  appear,  and  all  ministers,  nobles,  and 
officers  were  required  to  attend .  Early  next  morning  all  went  into 
the  palace.  When  the  gate  of  the  inner  palace  was  opened,  all  joining 
their  bands  bowed  down  their  heads.  But  one  of  them  insolently 
sud,  '  Alas  t  this  is  not  our  master,  our  lady,  the  queen,  has  not  con- 
sulted ns  in  this  matter.'  Suddenly  one  of  the  stone  images  at  the 
gate  of  the  palace,  rushed  in  and  smote  him  to  death.  Then  all  the 
ministers,  nobles,  and  officers,  and  the  whole  country  feared  as  if  they 
were  to  be  devoured.  When  the  hill  man  became  king  he  was  very 
powerful.  He  took  the  title  of  Tsau  Kahdn.  He  made  a  delight- 
ful garden  at  his  former  cucumber  plantation.  The  image  of  a  great 
dragon  was  placed  there.  This  image  was  worshipped;  for 
dragons  being  more  powerful,  and  more  excellent  than  men,  great 
benefit  may  be  derived  from  the  worship  of  them.  Moreover,  as  there 
were  hollow  temples  in  the  countries  of  Tha-htun  and  Tha-re-khet- 
ta-r&,  the  king,  after  consulting  the  false  Ari  teachers,  built  five  hollow 
temples.  In  each  temple  was  placed  an  image,  resembling  neither 
Nit  nor  Phri.  To  these  morning  and  evening,  food  and  spirits  were 
offered,  and  so-  they  were  propitiated  and  worshipped.  At  the  time 
when  the  omniscient  and  excellent  Phri  was  still  existing,  the  religi- 
ous doctrine  which  was  first  established  by  Pun-na-ht^  in  the  Mram- 
mi.  country  ;  in  Tagting,  in  Thare-khet-ta-rd,  in  A-ri-mad-da-n&  and 
in  The-ri-pits-tsa-r&  ;  the  true  doctrines  of  religion  were  maintained 
during  the  reigns  of  many  successive  kings.     Afterwards  when  the  city 
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of  Tdmpaw&ti  was  built,  from  the  time  of  king  Thaik-taing,  the 
strength  of  religion  gradually  declined  ;  for  the  books  of  the  Bi-da- 
gkt  being  not  yet,  the  king  Tsan  Rah&n  and  the  whole  conntry 
believed  the  false  doctrines  of  the  great  Ari  teachers.  The  king 
Tsau  Rah&n  indeed  should  have  come  to  great  destruction  for  killing 
a  king,  while  be  was  yet  a  hill  man  cultivating  a  plantation  ;  but  on 
account  of  the  great  merit  acquired  by  the  good  works  he  had  done 
in  former  existences,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  a  king.  Thus,  in  the 
divine  law  of  the  Phri,  it  is  written,  '  They  who  have  acquired  the 
destiny  which  adheres  to  merit,  succeed  though  they  strive  not ;  they 
who  have  not  acquired  merit,  fail  though  they  strive  much.'  There 
are  numerous  examples  of  the  truth  of  this.  As  for  the  king  Tsaa 
Raliin,  when  the  predestined  successor,  king  Kyting  Phyu  arrived, 
Tsau  Rah&n  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the  palace  and  cried  '  Who  will 
be  king  while  I  am  here  ?*  But  at  that  moment  the  merit  of 
his  former  good-  works  was  exhausted  ;  the  stone  image  at  the  gate 
of  the  palace  pushed  him  so  that  he  fell  headlong  and  died.'* 

He  was  succeeded  by  Kwon-tshau-kyiing-phyti.  As  this  king 
was  the  father  of  A-nan-ra-ht&,  the  great  hero  of  the  modem  Burmese 
people,  his  descent  and  early  history  are  carefully  narrated.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned,  that  king  Tannet  was  dethroned  by  a  youth 
named,  Nga  Khw^.  Kwon-tshau-kyoung-phyd  was  said  to  be  a  son 
of  king  Tannet,  bom  after  the  death  of  his  father.  An  usurper  gener- 
ally retained  in  his  harem,  the  queens  of  his  predecessor  ;  so  to  pre- 
vent the  suspicion  of  Kyoung-phyd  being  a  son  of  Nga  Khw^,  it  is 
stated  that  the  chief  queen  of  Tannet  being  pregnant,  refused  to 
remain  in  the  palace  after  her  husband's  death,  but  fled  secretly  and 
hid  herself  at  a  place  called  Kydng-phyti.  In  the  Mah&-r&dz4-weDg 
the  story  is  thus  related  :  ^*  When  Nga  Khwo  killed  king  Tannet| 
and  took  possession  of  the  palace,  the  queen,  who  was  pregnant,  fear- 
ing that  she  would  be  seized  by  Nga  Khw6,  escaped  from  the  palace 
and  lived  at  a  place  called  Kyting-phyd.  This  place  was  also  called 
the  dragon's  road,  or  golden  road  which  leads  to  the  abode  of  dragons^ 
There  king  Kydng-phyd  was  bom.  When  he  was  a  child,  he  one 
day  went  to  play  with  the  children  of  the  place,  and  the  children 
reviled  him  by  calling  him  a  fatherless  boy,  on  this  he  complained  to 
his  mother.     His  mother  replied,   '  My  dear  son,  your  father  was  not 
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an  ordinaiy  man,  he  was  kiug  of   this  country.     The   present  king 
killed  him  and  deprived  him  of  the  kingdom.     Yon  were  then  in   the 
womb,   and   I,  fearing  that   I   wonld  be  taken  possession  of  by  him, 
escaped  and  hid  myself  at  this  place,  where  yon  were  bom.'    Kyting- 
phyd  on  hearing  this,  made  a  vow,  saying, '  May  I  succeed  to  the  place 
of  my  royal  father.'     He  then  went  to  the  city,  and  waited  upon  the 
reigning  king.     The  king  bestowed  upon  him  the  right  to  gather  betel 
leaves*  in  the  village  or  township  of  Let-htup.     There   the  future 
king  quietly  supported  and  comforted  his  mother.     Daily  when   he 
went  out    early  on  his  occupation,  his  mother  packed  up  for  him  his 
daily  food.     He  used  to  open  this  bundle  and  eat  his   food   beneath   a 
tsdng-gyto  tree.    Before  eating  any  of  his  food,  a  handful  of  it   was 
daily  laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree  in  honour  of  the  guardian  N6t.     The 
N&t  thus  pondered,   '  This  young  man  daily  presents  to  me  the  first 
portion  of  his  meal,  what  will  happen  to  him  hereafter  ?'    He  saw 
that  the  young  man  before  long  would  become  a  king.     He  therefore 
appeared  to  Kwon-tshau  and  said,   '  You  have  presented  to  me  daily 
the  first  portion  of  your  food  ;  if  you  wish  to  be  a  great  man,  adhere 
to  the  worship  of  the  Phr&,   and  observe  the  five  religious  duties, 
always  tell   the  truth,   and   repeat  the  ten  a-nu-th6-ti  two  thousand 
times  every  day.     Henceforth  he  habitually  observed  these  instruc- 
tions.    Considering  this  event  it  is  proper  to  remember  that  religion 
was  not  altogether   extinguished  at  Pug&n.     From  that  time  the 
Thagy&  and  all  the  N6ts  who  support  religion,   assisted  Kwon  Tshau, 
and  it  began  to  be  noised  abroad  that  a   Meng-Mng,  (embryo-king) 
would  appear  at  Png&n.     As  he  was  expected  to  appear  upon  a  cer- 
tain day,  all  the  people  went  in  a  body  on  that  day  to  the  hill  called 
T6-ywen-ddng,  to  meet    him.     The   Kwon-tshau  resolved  also  to 
collect  the  betel  leaves  early  in  the  morning,  and  go  to  see  the  Meng- 
16ng.     He  therefore  begged  his  mother  to  pack  up  his  food  earlier 
than  usual.     His  mother  did  accordingly.     He  took  the  packet  and 
went  to  Let-htup  village  before  daylight,  and   having  collected  the 
betel  leaves  quickly,   he  made  his  way  to  Pugdn  to  see  the  Meng- 
Idng.    A  Thagy&,  in  the  disguise  of  an  old  man  riding  on  horseback, 
came  and  said  to  the  Kwon-tshau,  '  Young  man,  I  have  business  here, 

•  Hence  the  term  Kwon-tshaa,  and  Kjiingphju  the  place  of  his  birth,  com- 
bined in  the  name  of  this  king. 
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will  you  be  pleased  to  take  this  horee  to  Pag&n  V  Kwon-tslian  re- 
plied, '  Grandfather,  I  am  in  a  hurry  to  arrive  there  to  see  the  Meng- 
Idng,  therefore  I  shall  not  be  able  to  take  your  horse  with  me.'  The 
old  man  said  *  Young  man,  would  you  not  reach  there  sooner  on  horse 
back  than  by  walking  ?  Take  this  jewelled  crown  and  put  it  on  your 
head  ;  put  these  ruby  rings  on  your  fingers  )  hold  the  sword  and 
spear  in  your  hands  ;  if  I  should  be  long  in  coming,  go  on  iintil  yoa 
come  to  the  king's  plain.'  Then  Kwon-tshau,  after  having  put  the 
rings  on  his  fingers,  wearing  the  jewelled  crown  on  his  head,  and 
holding  the  TM-la-wan-tha  sword  and  the  A-rein-da-m6  spear  in  his 
hands,  all  given  by  the  Tha-gy^,  rode  swiftly  to  see  the  Meng-ldng 
at  Pug&n.  The  nobles,  the  ministers  and  the  people,  on  seeing  the 
Kwon-tshau  come  riding  towards  them,  in  the  dress  and  jewels  given 
by  the  Tha-gy&,  in  which  he  shone  brightly  as  the  rising  sun,  fell  down 
and  prostrated  themselves  before  him.  Then  Kwon-tshau  thought 
within  himself  '  I  am  the  Meng-ldng,*  and  remembering  what  the 
Ndt  of  tsdng-gydn  tree  had  said,  he  rode  at  once  to  the  palace.  King 
Tsau  Rah&n  stood  at  the  entrance,  and  said,  '  Who  will  dare  to  enter 
while  I  am  here  V  But  the  stone  image  at  the  gate  pushed  him 
down,  and  he  fell  headlong  and  died.  Tsau  Rah&n  had  married  three 
sisters.  The  eldest  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  the  southern  queen. 
The  second  was  called  the  middle,  and  the  third  the  northern  queen. 
At  the  time  of  king  Tsau  Rahan's  death,  Kyi-ts6  who  was  afterwards 
king,  had  been  for  nine  months  in  the  womb  of  the  southern  queen. 
Tsuk-ka-te,  who  also  became  king  afterwards,  had  been  then  six 
months  in  the  womb  of  the  middle  queen.  When  Kwon-tshau  be- 
came king,  he  took  these  queens  as  his  own.  Anan-ra-ht&  was 
brought  forth  by  the  northern  queen.  When  Kyi-tso  and  Tsuk- 
ka-te  were  of  age,  they  built  a  very  fine  monastery  and  invited 
the  king  Kwon-tshau  to  join  in  consecrating  it.  Kwon-tshau, 
without  any  suspicion  of  danger,  went  according  to  their  invita- 
tion. Then  Kyi-tso  and  Tsuk-ka-t^  seized  the  king,  and  forced  him 
to  become  a  Rah^.  They  spread  a  report  that  the  king,  out  of 
regard  to  his  future  welfare  had  voluntarily  taken  the  vows  of  a 
Rah&n.  Thus  king  Kwon-tshau  Kyung-phyd  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-two  years  was  deposed  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age."  It  is 
stated  that  he  lived  to  the  ago  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years. 
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The  prince  Kye-tso  then  sncceeded  to  the  throne.  He  was  passion- 
ately fond  of  banting.  Once  he  came  to  a  spot  where  a  hunter  was 
hid  in  the  forest,  watching  the  drinking-place  of  a  deer.  The  hnnter, 
seeing  the  jangal  move,  shot  an  arrow,  which  pierced  the  king,  so  that 
he  died. 

He  was  sncceeded  by  his  brother  Tsnk-ka-te.  At  this  time  the 
dethroned  king  Kwutshan  Kynngphya  was  in  his  monastery,  and 
bis  qneen  with  her  son  A-nan-ra-ht^-tsan  snpported  him.  Tsak-ka* 
te  deeply  insulted  A-nau-ra-ht&,  who  then  begged  from  his  father  the 
horse,  regalia,  and  arms,  formerly  given  to  him  by  the  Thagy&. 
Having  received  these,  A-nau-ra-ht&,  raised  an  army,  and  attacked  his 
elder  brother  (cousin).  They  fought  together  singly;  Tsuk-ka-te, 
being  thrust  through  with  a  spear,  fled  on  horseback  towards  the 
river,  where  he  died.  The  place  is  to  this  day  called  Myfn-ka-p6, 
or  ^^  borse-swerving  place."  The  mother  of  A-nau-ra-ht^  weeping 
for  her  sister^s  son,  built  pagodas  in  memory  of  his  death  and  her  own 
mourning. 

A-nau-ra-hti,  after  the  death  of  his  brother,  (cousin),  went  to  hia 
lather  at  the  monastery,  and  besought  him  to  take  the  throne  once 
more.  But  Kyungphy&  refused  on  account  of  his  great  age,  and 
A-nau-ra-hti  then  took  possession  of  the  palace,  and  was  consecrated 
king.  This,  according  to  the  history,  was  in  the  year  379  of  the  exist- 
ing Burmese  era,  answering  to  1017  A.  D.  But  372  appears  to  be 
the  correct  date,  derived  from  the  Mahd-Bidz^-Weng  itself. 

It  is  the  glory  of  A-nau-ra*ht&  that  he  restored  the  ancient  power 
of  the  Burmese  monarchy,  and  effected  a  thorough  reformation  of 
religion  and  of  morals  among  the  priesthood.  The  events  of  his 
reign  are  recorded  with  much  minuteness.  At  first  he  was  deeply 
troubled  in  conscience  from  having  killed  his  elder  brother.  But  he 
was  comforted  in  a  dream  by  the  king  of  the  Tha-gy^,  who  advised  him 
"  to  bcild  pagodas,  monasteries,  and  travellers'  rest-houses,  and  to 
devote  a  portion  of  the  merit  of  such  good  works  to  his  elder  brother  ; 
besides  that,  wells,  tanks,  embankments,  canals,  and  rice-field  water 
channels  should  be  constructed  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  the 
merit  be  given  to  the  elder  brother.''  The  king  obeyed  these  direc- 
tions, and  so  expiated  the  sin  of  which  he  had  been  guilty. 

A-nau-ra-htfi,  being  desirous  of  renewing  the  connection  of  the 
13 
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royal  family  of  Burma  with  the  kings  of  India,  now  sent  a  nobleman 
to  demand  in  marriage  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Wethili.  This 
kingdom  is  represented  still  flourishing  as  a  Buddhist  country.  The 
king  of  Weth&li  gave  his  daughter,  who  was  brought  through  Arakan 
across  the  mountains.  But  on  the  way  the  nobleman  was  faithless  to 
his  charge ;  and  on  arrival  at  the  capital  city,  he  represented  to  the 
king  that  the  princess  was  only  an  adopted,  and  not  a  real,  daughter  of 
the  king  of  Weth&li.  A-nau-ra-ht&,  therefore,  did  not  bring  her  into 
the  chief  building  of  the  palace,  but  placed  her,  first,  in  the  western 
house,  and  afterwards  in  the  village  of  Pa-reim-ma,  where  she  liyed* 
Nevertheless,  she  was  pregnant  by  A-nau-ra-ht& ;  and  when  her  time 
was  near,  an  earthquake  shook  the  whole  land.  The  astrologers  were 
cououlted,  and  they  replied  that  he  who  would  hereafter  succeed  to  the 
throne,  was  then  in  the  womb  of  a  woman  towards  the  north.  The 
king,  fearing  evil  consequences,  had  all  the  pregnant  women  towards 
the  north  sought  out  and  put  to  death.  But  the  Indian  princess  was 
concealed  by  the  care  and  devotion  of  a  young  Nfiga,  or  dragon  youth, 
and  her  life  was  thus  saved.  The  astrologers  afterwards  said  the  child 
had  been  born.  The  king  then  caused  six  thousand  sucking  children 
to  be  killed.  But  the  N%a  youth  preserved  the  son  of  the  Wethftli 
princess.  After  this  the  astrologera  said  the  child  had  reached  the 
age  of  a  cowherd.  The  king,  caused  five  thousand  boys  of  that  age  to 
be  killed,  but  the  son  of  the  princess  remained  undiscovered.  His 
mother  then  put  him  into  a  monastery,  and  he  became  a  Rah&n.  The 
astrologers  informed  the  king  that  his  destined  successor  had  become 
a  monk.  The  king,  anxious  to  discover  him,  by  the  advice  of  the 
astrologers,  invited  all  the  Bah&ns  to  a  feast.  The  astrologers  said 
that  he  might  be  discovered  by  a  shining  circle,  the  mark  of  a  true 
prince,  inside  his  mouth.  The  king,  therefore,  himself  gave  water  to 
drink  to  each  Bahin  from  a  vessel  with  a  long  spout.  By  this  device 
he  saw  the  shining  circle  in  the  mouth  of  the  young  man,  son  of  the 
Indian  princess.  Convinced  by  this  mark  that  he  was  of  pure  royal 
race,  the  king  caused  him  to  leave  the  monastery  he  had  entered,  and 
acknowledged  him  as  his  own  son.  He  then  received  the  name  of 
Ky^-tsit-thi,  or  Ky6n-yit-th&.  Many  fanciful  etymologies  for  this 
name  are  given  in  the  history.  The  first  name,  which  is  that  most 
generally  given  means  "  the  child  with  the  true  mark."     The  second 
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is  interpreted  "  the  child  that  remained''  after  the  others  had  been 
killed.  This  son  afterwards  ascended  the  throne,  and  the  remaining 
kings  of  Pn-g&n  were  descended  from  him. 

The  Mah&-Bddz&-Weng  next  proceeds  with  the  subject  of  the  re- 
form of  religion.  The  chapter  which  treats  of  this  important  event, 
opens  by  describing  the  necessity  which  existed  for  reform,  justifies 
the  moyement,  and  gives  a  clear  narrative  of  the  means  by  which  it 
was  effected.     The  chapter  opens  in  the  following  words : — 

''  In  the  reign   of  king  A-nau-ra-htd,  Tsau   the  city  was  called 
Pd-g6-r&-ma.     All  his  predecessors  had  received  the  doctrines  of  the 
thirty  great  A-ris,  and  their  sixty  thousand  disciples,  who  lived  at  a 
place  called  Tha-ma-htf,  and  were  firm  in  the  profession  of  a  wrong 
fiaith.     These  A-ri  Rah&ns  set  aside  the  doctrines  of  Buddha,  and 
established   their  own.     They   made  a  scripture   to  suit  their  own 
desire,  and  persuaded  the  people  to  follow  it.     The  law  they  preached 
was  such  as  '  Whosoever  shall  commit  murder,  he  is  freed  from  his  sin 
by  repeating  a  prayer  or  invocation  ;  whosoever  shall  kill  his  parents, 
by  repeating  a  prayer,  he  is  freed  from  the  punishment  due  to  the  five 
greatest  sins,'  and  so  on,  teaching  peopl^  falsehood  and  wrong,  as  if 
they  were  truth  and  right.     Moreover,  when  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  king,  or  of  nobles,  ministers,  rich  persons,  or  others,  were  about 
to  be  married,  the  bride  was  always  sent  to  those  teachers  on  the  nigt 
before ;  this  was  called  presentation  of  the  virgin  flower.     In  the 
morning  when  she  came  out  from  them,  she  was  married.     If  a  bride 
was  married  without  the  virgin  flower  having  been  presented  to  the 
teachers,  heavy  punishment  had  to  be  borne,  for  breaking  a  long 
established  custom.     When  king  A-nau-ra-htil  saw  and  heard  of  these 
shameful  doings,  being  filled  with  excellent  virtue,  and  knowing  that 
the  precepts  of  these  teachers  were  false ;  being  uneasy  in  mind,  and 
feeling  great  alarm,  he  began  to  long  for  the  true  law.     At  that  time 
the  lord   A-ra-h^,  called  also   Dham-ma-da-thf,   arrived  at  Pu-glm 
from  the  country  of  Tha-htun,  called  likewise  Dham-ma*wa-ti.     The 
history  of  the  lord  A-ra-h6n  is  as  follows:— The  holy Ra-h&n-das, 
seeing  that  religion  had  not  yet  enlightened  the  countries  of  Thu-na- 
pa-r^ta  and  T^-p&-di-pa,  went  to  Tha-gy&  Meng,  and  prevailed  on 
him  to  peraiade  one  who  would  be  able  to  establish  religion  there  to 
do  so.     Tha-gy&  Meng,  having  entreated  one  of  the  N&ts  in  the  T&- 
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wa-dein-tha-man-fiids,  he  consulted  and  was  conceived  in  the  womb 
of  a  Br&h-mani.  When  he  was  born,  he  was  taken  care  of  by  a  Ra- 
h&n-da  named  ThI-la-bM-di.  When  he  was  of  age  he  became  a  Ra- 
hfin,  and  was  taught  the  Bi-da-g6t.  On  attaining  the  state  of  a 
Ra-h&n-da,  he  was  famous  throughout  Dzam-bd-di-pa,  by  the  name  of 
A-ra-han.  Because  religion  was  not  yet  established,  this  Bih&a 
came  to  the  city  of  Pu-ga-rd-ma.  On  arriving,  he  stopped  in  a  grove, 
not  very  far  from  the  border  of  the  city.  Tha-gy&  Meng  caused  one 
of  the  hunters  of  the  country,  who  was  out  ranging  the  forest  for 
game,  to  see  the  lord  A-ra-h&n.  The  hunter,  seeing  a  man  with  a 
grave  and  noble  countenance,  began  to  think  *  this  is  an  excellent  and 
no  ordinary  man.  I  will  conduct  him  to  the  city,  and  present  him  to 
the  king.'  So  the  lord  A-ra-h6n  gathered  up  the  eight  priestly 
requisites,  and  followed  him  to  the  presence  of  the  king." 

At  the  interview  which  follows,  the  great  teacher  di8com*ses  elo- 
quently on  the  doctrines,  the  moral  teaching,  and  the  perfections  of 
Buddha.  A-nau-ra-ht&  at  once  is  converted,  and  so  sincerely  well  dis- 
posed that  ''  his  heart  became  as  the  cleanest  and  softest  cotton 
dipped  in  the  purest  oil."  His  mind  is  filled  and  saturated  by  the  all- 
subduing  grace  of  the  doctrine.  The  lord  A-ra-h^h  also  gives  to  the 
king  a  succinct  narrative  of  the  life  of  Gautama.  He  relates  how 
he  died  and  went  to  Neib-bdn ;  how  the  relics  of  his  body  were 
taken  by  different  kings ;  and  long  after  were  obtained  by  Thi-ri- 
dham-m&  Thau-ka.  He  adds  that  one  being  a  tooth  is  worshipped  in 
Gan-da-la-rft,  a  country  of  China.  That  the  complete  scripture,  Bi-da- 
g&t,  has  been  brought  from  Ceylon  to  Tha-htdn. 

The  king  then  declared  his  conversion  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
lord  A-ra-h&n,  and  the  heretical  doctrines  of  the  A-ri  teachers  were 
cast  aside.  The  whole  of  the  people  threw  away  their  evil  teaching, 
and  embraced  the  good  law.  The  A-rf  teachers  and  their  sixty 
thousand  disciples  were  forced  to  become  laymen.  Many  BA*h^u]fl 
came  from  Tha-htdn,  and  the  lord  A-ra-hdn  ordained  as  Ka-Mns  and 
Pin-zens,  those  of  the  country  who  sincerely  embraced  the  true  faith. 

About  this  time  it  is  related  that  two  foreigners,  brothers,  natives 
of  India,  arrived  at  Tha-htdn,  being  floated  ashore  on  a  piece  of  wreck. 
They  are  represented  as  magicians  ;  but  having  offended  the  king  of 
Tha-htdn,  one  of  them  was  put  to  death  by  him.     The  other  fled  to 
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Pa-gin.     There  he  married,  and  had  two  sons,  named  Shwe-hyin-gyi 
and  Shwe-hyln-nge.     They  were  taken  into  the  king's  service,  and 
became  Tery  osefal  to  him.     It  appears  that  at  this  time  communica- 
tion between  sonthem  India  and  the  coast  of  Pegu  had  become  frequent. 
By  the  preaching  of  the  lord  Ara-hdn,  kin^  A-naa-ra-hti  learnt  that, 
in  order  to  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  religion,  it  was  requisite  that  the 
great  scriptures,  the  Bi-da-g&t,  should  be  obtained ;  and  also  a  true 
relic  of  the  Phr4.     The  whole  of  the  Bi-da-g&t  was  to  be  had  at  Tha- 
ht^in,  and  even  relics,   which  the  kings  had  worshipped  for  many 
generations.     A-nau-ra-ht&  therefore  sent  to  Ma-nd-ha,  the  king  of 
that  country,  a  man  of  high  rank  and  ability,  to  ask  politely  for  a 
complete  copy  of  the  Bi-da-g&t.     The  king  of  Tha-htdn  answered 
haughtily   that  he  would  give  nothing.     A-nau-ra-ht&  then  was  very 
wroth ;  and  collecting  a  large  army,  advanced  by  land  and  water  against 
Tha-htun.     There  were  four  generals,  of  whom  the  king's  son  Kyan- 
tsit-tha  was  one.      Notwithstanding  his  large  army  and  his  great 
generals,  the  king  was  foiled  in  his  attempt  to  take  Tha-ht(!in.     His 
astrologers  informed  him  that  the  obstacles  arose  from  the  enchant- 
ments of  powerful  magicians  and  evil  spirits.     The  king,  by  means  of 
oounter-enchantments  and  contrivances,  devised  by  the  Indian  who 
had  fled  to  him  from  Tha>httin,  overcame  the  enchantments,  and  the 
city  was  then  taken.     King  Mand-ha,  his  whole  family,  and  court, 
were  captured  and  brought  before  A-naa-ra-htd.     There  were  found 
the  holy   relics  preserved   in   a  jewelled  casket,   which  had  been 
worshipped  from  ancient  times  by  the  kings.     These  and  thirty  com- 
plete copies  of  the  Bi-da-g6t  were  brought  to  the  king,  laden  upon 
thirty-two  white  elephants.     These  all  with  painters,  builders,  and 
artificers  of  every  description,  and  the  soldiers,  were  carried  away  to 
Pu-g6n.     At  the  same  time  the  Ba-h&ns,  learned  in  the  Bi-da-g&t, 
were  respectfully  invited  to  accompany  the  king.     At  Pu-gd-ri-ma 
he  allotted  separate  places  to  the  soldiers  and  the  various  artificers  to 
live  in.     The  holy  relics  were  put  into  a  shrine  studded  with  rubies, 
which  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  royal  couch.     The  books  of  the 
Bi-da-g&t  were  deposited  in  a  building  beneath  a  lofty  spire,  adorned 
with  jewels,  where  the  Ra-h&ns  studied  them.     King  Ma-nu-ha  was 
placed  with  his  followers  at  Myin-ka-b&. 
After  this  A-nau-ra-ht&,  being  a  man  of  great  piety,   desired  to 
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possess  tlie  holy  tooth  relic  which  was  in  the  province  of  Gin-da-la-rit 
in  China.  He  therefore  marched  with  a  vast  army,  accompanied  by 
Kyan-tsit  thd  and  Shwe-by-in-gyi  and  Shwe-hy-in-nge.  The  em- 
peror of  China  shut  himself  up  in  his  city,  and  not  being  aware  of 
the  greatness  of  A-nau-ra-ht&,  took  no  notice  of  him.  At  length  by 
means  of  an  artifice  accomplished  by  Shwe-by-in-gye  and  Shwe-by-in- 
nge,  and  by  the  boldness  of  Kyan-tsit-tha  the  emperor  became  alarmed. 
The  two  sovereigns  had  a  friendly  meeting.  The  king,  however,  fail- 
ed to  procure  the  holy  tooth  relic.  He  brought  away,  however,  an 
emerald  studded  image,  which  had  been  sanctified  by  contact  with  the 
holy  relic  ;  and  in  a  divine  communication  from  Tha-gy&  Meng,  was 
informed  that  he  might  have  a  forehead  bone  relic  which  king  Dwot- 
ta-bdng  had  formerly  brought  to  Tha-ye-khet-ta-r&  from  the  country 
of  the  Kam-r&m.  A-nau-ra-ht6  then  returned,  taking  with  him  the 
emerald  image.  While  passing  through  Shan,  a  Chinese  province  of 
Mau,  he  married  Tsau-mwun-hl4,  the  daughter  of  the  prince  of  the 
province.  This  marriage  and  the  subsequent  adventures  of  the  prin- 
cess, have  been  made  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  popular  dramas 
in  Burma. 

After  this  the  king  went  to  Tha-re-khet-ta-ra,  and  pulled  down  the 
pagoda  in  which  king  Dwot-ta-bting  had  enshrined  the  forehead 
bone  relic.  In  the  histories  of  Arakan,  it  is  said,  he  brought  this  relic 
from  that  country  -*  but  that  is  not  true.  It  had  indeed  originally 
been  brought  from  thence  by  king  Dwot-ta-bdng.  A-nau-ra-ht4, 
fearing  that  the  city  of  Tha-r^-khet-ta-r4  might  fall  into  the  hands  of 
enemies,  destroyed  it.  When  he  arrived  at  Pu-g&n,  he  built  the 
Shwe-zi-gun  pagoda  for  the  holy  relic  to  repose.     But  although 

*  In  the  history  of  Arakan  which  I  have  oonsnlfced,  it  is  stated  that  A-nau- 
ra*ht&  inyaded  that  oonntry  to  carry  away  a  celebrated  brazen  image  of  Gkta- 
da-ma,  which  was  in  the  temple  of  Mah£-mu-ni.  He  did  not  succeed  in  doing 
so.  The  Arakanese  history  represents  this  first  invasion  as  occurring  in  the 
year  994  A.  D.,  but  records  that  the  same  king  invaded  Arakan  twenty -four 
years  later,  when  the  Arakanese  king  was  killed.  As  A-nan-ra-hta,  according 
to  Burmese  history,  did  not  succeed  to  the  throne  until  the  year  1017  A.  D.,  or 
1010  A.  D.,  more  correctly  reckoned,  the  two  statements  cannot  be  reconciled. 
But  the  date  of  A  nau-ra-ht&'s  succession  varies  in  different  copies  of  theMahi* 
Radza-Weng.  In  the  appendix  to  Crawford's  embassy  to  the  Court  of  Ava, 
that  author  gpves  a  list  of  the  kings  of  Burma  from  manuscripts  procured  by 
him  in  the  country.  The  accession  to  the  throne  of  A-nau-ra-hUl  is  stated  to 
be  in  997  A.  D.  This  agrees  better  with  the  dates  in  the  Arakanese  history. 
Considering  that  the  father  of  A-nau  ra-ht&  was  still  alive  when  the  son  ascended 
the  throne,  there  may  have  been  doubts  as  to  the  proper  date. 
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heayenly  voices  proclaimed  the  king's  righteoosness,  yet  the  holy  relic 

Moended  to  the  sky.    By  the  advice  of  the  lord  Ara-hfin,  the  king 

consoled   himself  by  "worshipping  the  jewelled   basket  in  which  the 

holy  relic  had  been  carried.     He  then  thonght  of  the  famous  tooth 

relic  in  Ceylon,  and  sent  a  ship  with  four  discreet  messengers  to  ask 

the  king  of  that  country  for  it.     A  miraculous  emanation  from  the 

tooth  was  the  reward  of  this  pious  zeal,  and  this  was  borne  away  with 

great  honour  by  the  four  messengers.     The  king  proceeded  to  the 

seaport   to  receive  it,  and  brought  it  with  a  grand   procession  to 

Pu-g^   -where  it  was  deposited  in  a  suitable  building  at  the  gate  of 

the  palace.*     After  this  king  Ma-nu-h6  and  his  whole  family  were 

degraded  to  the  lowest  depth  of  infamy,  by  being  presented  as  pagoda 

slaves   to  the  Shwe-zi-gdn  pagoda.     About  this  time  Kyan-tsit-th^ 

deeply  offended  the  king,  and  fled.     The  king  despatched  after  him 

some   of  his  Indian  swift-running  footmen,  but  they  could  not  take 

him.    Kyan-t8it-th&  crossed  the  Lraw&di  river  to  the  western  bank 

and  took  refuge  at  a  monastery,  where  he  remained  concealed.     The 

king  now  made  a  progress  through  the  western  portion  of  his  domi* 

nions  as  far  as  Bengal.     That  his  descendants  might  have  a  memorial 

of  his  greatness,  he  set  up  stone  images  ;  and  having  built  pagodas, 

returned  to  his  own  city.     As  the  reign  of  A-nau-ra-htd  draws  to  a 

doee,  the  historian  recapitulates  the  many  pagodas  and  monasteries 

which    he  had  built ;    the  tanks,   canals,    and  water-dams  he  had 

constructed ;  the  rice-land  he  had  redeemed  from  jangal ;  his  great 

armies  and  the  extent  of  his  kingdom.     But  the  protecting  influence 

of  his  good  works  was  at  length  exhausted.     In  going  to  China  he 

had  offended  the  guardian  N&t  of  a  tree,  who  then  became  his  enemy. 

As  long  as  the  influence  of  the  king's  good  works  remained,  the  N&t 

oould  do  nothing  against  him.     But  that  being  now  exhausted,  the 

N&t  sought  to  take  revenge.    Changed  into  a  wild  buffalo,  he  met  the 

king  near  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  gored  him  to  death.     A- 

nan-ra-ht&  reigned  for  forty -two  years. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Tsau-ld,  his  son  bom  of  his  chief  queen^ 
The  governor  of  Pegu,  Nga-Ba-mfin-kan,  rebelled.    In  the  disturb* 

*  It  18  carions  that  a  fevir  years  ago  the  present  king  of  Barma  deputed 
messengers  to  Ceylon  to  procure  it,  where  it  was  popularly  stated  the  tooth 
relic  was  deposited.  They  returned  with  a  model  of  it,  which  has  been  placed 
in  a  building  within  the  palace  yard. 
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ances  which  followed,  Tsau-M  was  killed.  Kyan-tsit-tha  then  defeat- 
ed the  rebel,  and  took  the  throne  in  the  year  426  of  the  existing 
Buimese  era.     He  is  also  called  Hti-hlaing-sheng. 

On  the  accession  of  Kjan-tsit-tha  to  the  throne,  a  not  very  intelli- 
gible story  is  told  of  an  intention  to  marry  his  daughter  to  the  son  of 
the  king  of  Pa-teik-ka-r6,  a  name  here  given  to  some  part  of  Bengal. 
The  marriage  was  eventually  disallowed,  it  is  stated,  by  the  advice  of 
the  nobles,  "  lest  the  country  should  become  kul6  or  foreign.'*  Not- 
withstanding this  the  princess  is  represented  as  with  child  by  the 
kul4  prince,  though  doubt  is  afterwards  thrown  upon  this  fact,  and 
she  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  throne,  nnder 
the  name  of  A-Mng-tsi-thd.  But  the  kul&  prince  committed  suicide, 
and  the  princess  was  married  to  Tsau-gwon,  the  son  of  king  Tsau-M. 
Bo  highly  did  Kyan-tsit-tha  regard  his  gi'andson  that,  while  he 
was  yet  a  child,  he  underwent  the  ceremony  of  bi-the-ka,  or  consecra- 
tion as  a  king,  and  received  the  name  of  Thi-ri-dze-ya-thd-ra.  Kyau- 
tBlt-th&  either  enlarged  or  completed,  the  Shwe-zi-gdn  pagoda  built  by 
his  father. 

Once  there  came  to  Pu-g&n  eight  BA-h&n-das  from  the  Gan-da-m6- 
da-na  mountain.  They  presented  a  model  of  the  Nan-da-md-la  cave 
which  is  in  that  mountain.  And  the  king  determined  to  build  one 
like  it.  This  was  done,  and  it  was  called  the  Nan-da-Phr&.  The 
king  also  built  many  pagodas  at  various  places  near  the  city.  He 
died  after  a  reign  of  twenty-eight  years. 

His  grandson  now  ascended  the  throne.  Though  he  received  a  name 
at  the  time  of  consecration  from  his  grandfather,  yet  the  title  of 
Aldng-tsi-thd,  refening  to  the  great  drum  of  the  palace  having  at  his 
biith  sounded  without  the  agency  of  man,  has  been  retained  for  him 
in  history.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  he  built  the 
Shwe-kd  temple  now  to  be  seen  at  Pu-g&n.  This  king  travelled 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  his  dominions.  He  went  into  Arakan 
and  the  adjoining  country  of  Bengal,  where  he  visited  the  stone  images 
set  up  by  his  great  grandfather  A-uau-ra-htd.  It  is  said  also  that  he 
visited  Ceylon.  Ho  regulated  the  weights  and  measures  throughout 
the  kingdom.  During  the  reign  of  Kyan-tsit-tha,  the  heir  to  the  king 
of  Arakan  had  been  expelled  from  his  kingdom  by  a  rebel.  He  came 
and  resided  at  Pu-gan  and  there  a  son  was  born  to  him  named  Let-ga- 
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meng-nan.  Aldng-tsi-thd  yielded  to  his  entreaties  and  gave  him  an 
army,  said  to  consist  of  one  hundred  thousand  Pyus,  and  one  hundred 
thousand  Talaings.  After  one  repulse  the  army  was  successful.  The 
usurper  who  occupied  the  throne  of  Arakan,  Meng  Ba-di,  was  slain,  and 
Let-ya-meng-nan  was  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.*     This 

*  In  the  history  of  Arakan  this  event  is  stated  to  have  occnrred  in  the  year 
466.  The  present  ilahk  B&-ds4-Weng  appears  to  oonsider  the  year  480  as  the 
oorreet  time.  A  Burmese  stone  inscription  which  was  discovered  at  Baddha 
Gaya  and  of  which  a  facsimile  is  given  in  the  20th  volume  of  the  Asiatic  Re- 
learohes,  confirms  the  fact  related  in  the  Arakaneae  and  Burmese  historiesi  of 
the  restoration  of  Let-y&-meng-nan  (called  Pyu-ta-thein-meng)  to  his  coun* 
tiy  hy  the  king  of  Pn-g4n.  But  there  is  a  strange  uncertainty  as  to  the  dates 
recoided  in  the  inscription.  General  Cunningham  has  some  remarks  on  this 
question  in  his  Archeeological  survey  report,  dated  drd  June,  1862.  I  have  not 
seen  the  facsimile  taken  by  General  Cunningham,  my  present  remarks  therefore 
^ply  to  (hat  published  in  the  20th  volume  of  the  Researches.  The  two  dates 
in  lines  11  and  12  of  the  inscription,  have  been  read  by  Prinsep  and  Cunning- 
ham as  667  and  668.  Colonel  Bumey,  who  first  translated  the  inscription, 
agreed  with  the  Burmese  literati  in  reading  them  467  and  468.  The  latter  no 
doubt  were  induced  to  do  so,  lest  their  national  history  should  be  impugned. 
Regarding  the  second  date,  there  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt.  It  must  be  read  as 
660,  not  as  668.  It  will  be  found  that  a  4,  a  6,  an  8,  and  also  a  cipher,  fortu- 
nately occur  elsewhere  in  the  inscription.  In  the  second  line  is  a  4  rudely 
engraved,  bnt  the  same  in  form  as  the  modem  figure.  The  Burmese  literati, 
who  gave  the  copy  of  the  inscription  in  the  modem  character,  have  omitted 
the  figure,  and  g^ven  the  number  four  in  writing.  A  6  occurs  in  the  eleventh 
line  of  the  original,  meaning  the  sixth  day  of  the  week.  In  the  translation 
this  has  been  rendered  Friday.  The  figure  4  in  the  second  line  is  utterly  un- 
like either  of  the  figures  in  the  second  date,  which  I  read  as  660.  The  two 
first  figures  are  very  like  the  undoubted  6  in  the  eleventh  line.  The  last  figure 
is  timUar  to  the  undoubted  cipher  in  the  eleventh  line,  being  the  record  of  the 
10th  day  of  the  month.  So  much  for  the  second  date.  In  the  first  date  there 
has  apparently  been  some  error  on  the  part  of  the  engraver.  The  first  fig^ore 
in  theit  date  is  really  a  4  reversed.  It  has  not  the  least  resemblance  to  a  6. 
The  second  figure  is  a  rude  6,  with  an  adjunct,  large  and  clumsy,  instead  of  the 
■mall  stroke  added  to  the  6,  which  stands  for  Friday,  so  that  it  almost  looks 
like  an  additional  figure  between  the  6  and  7.  The  last  figure  is  undoubtedly  7. 
I  therefore  read  this  date  as  467.  The  first  figure  as  it  stands  is  not  a  4. 
Turn  the  paper  upside  down  and  it  is  4.  The  engraver  only  could  account  for 
this  vagaiy.  The  question  now  is,  how  can  the  dtftes  467  and  660,  thus  placed 
together  in  the  inscription,  be  reconciled  with  the  object  for  which  the  inscrip- 
tk>n  was  written  ?  The  Burmese  language,  especially  as  it  was  written  five  or 
six  hundred  years  ago,  is  very  elliptical,  and  it  is  frequently  necessary  to 
guess  at  the  meaning  attempted  to  be  conveyed.  In  the  translation  of  the 
inscription  in  the  Researches,  the  idea  is  conveyed  that  the  temple  of  Buddha 
Qayi  was  rebuilt  in  467  or  say  667,  and  that  the  religious  ceremonies,  ap- 
paroDtly  of  consecration,  followed  in  the  next  year.  Certainly  at  first  sight  the 
ioicription  appears  to  mean  this.  But  it  is  not  necessarily  so.  And  if  the  second 
date  is  660  and  not  668,  it  cannot  be  so.  I  take  the  inscription  then  to  jump 
over  long  periods  of  time.  It  first  recounts  how  the  temple  had  been  built  by 
Aioka.  It  was  destroyed  and  repaired  more  than  once  at  long  intervals  of 
time.  Then  came  the  latest  work  of  the  kind,  and  it  was  rebuilt  under  the 
immediate  assistance  of  the  king  of  Arakan,  Fyd-ta-thein-meng,  called  also 
Ijet-yi-meng-nin.  This  rebuilding  occurred  in  the  year,  Burmese  era,  467. 
This  quite  corresponds  with  the  date  of  Let-y&-meng-nan  being  restored  to  his 

14 
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king  built  the  temples  still  to  be  seen  at  Pa-g&n  called  Shwe-ku, 
and  Tha-pinjo.  He  kept  up  intercourse  with  a  king  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Bengal,  called  in  the  Burmese  history,  Pa-teik-ka-r&.  He  is 
said  to  have  married  a  daughter  of  this  king.  Alung-tsi-thil,  when 
he  became  old,  was  much  troubled  by  the  disobedience  of  his  sons. 
His  oldest  son  Meng  Sheng  Tsau  retired  from  the  city,  and  settled 
near  where  the  city  of  A-ma-ra-pii-ra  was  afterwards  built.  There  he 
formed  the  lake  called  Aung-peng-lay.  He  wished  his  second  son 
Na-ra-thd  to  succeed  him.  The  king  was  now  a  hundred  and  one  years 
old,  and  had  reigned  seventy -fiye  years.  This  son,  desirous  of  hasten- 
ing his  death,  had  him  carried  from  the  palace  to  the  Shwe-kii  temple, 
where  he  was  smothered  under  a  heap  of  cloth. 

Na-ra-thd  at  once  took  possession  of  the  palace.  But  his  elder 
brother  marched  rapidly  towards  the  city.  Na-ra-thd  cunningly  con- 
cealed his  intentions,  and  induced  the  chief,  or  bishop,  of  the  Buddhist 
monks,  to  send  a  message  of  peace  and  welcome  to  Meng  Sheng  Tsau. 
The  prince,  being  unsuspicious,  came  down  the  river  with  one  boat 
and  a  few  attendants.     He  was  met  by  his  brother  at  the  landing- 


throne.  (See  History  of  Arakan,  in  Joarnal,  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  XIII.  p.  39). 
The  inscription  appears  mainly  concerned  in  recounting  the  religions  ceremonies 
and  worahip  offered  to  the  temple  on  a  special  occasion.  And  this  event 
occarred  in  the  year  660.  In  the  latter  year,  we  must  conclude  that  the  in- 
scription was  written.  This  supposition  appears  to  me  to  reconcile  the  incon- 
sistency of  the  dates  hitherto  as  read.  The  second  date  being  undoubt- 
edly 660,  the  first  cannot  be  667,  as  it  (the  first  in  tbe  inscription)  gives  the 
rebuilding  of  the  temple  for  that  year,  and  the  consecration  or  other  religions 
ceremony  would  be  subsequent  to  that.  The  difficulty  is  removed  if  we  read 
the  first  date  as  467  for  which  it  has  been  shown  there  are  good  reasons.  If  the 
inscription  means  that  the  worship  ofiered  in  660  w^as  a  sort  of  consecration  of 
the  building,  there  is  certainly  no  reason  apparent  why  one  hundred  and 
ninety-three  years  were  allowed  to  elapse  before  this  was  done.  But  it  may 
be  that  there  being  a  special  and  solomn  worship  in  660,  a  record  was  then 
made  regarding  the  offerings  and  the  previous  repeated  building  of  the  temple. 
The  inscription  has  been  written  by  an  Arakanese,  and  this  might  have  been 
done  by  the  king  of  Arakan  in  660  (A.  D.  1298)  more  probably  than  by  the 
king  of  Pu-glin,  as  the  latter  kingdom  had  at  that  time  fallen  into  great  confn- 
sion  in  consequence  of  the  Chinese  invasion.  In  the  histories  of  Burma  and 
Arakan,  dates  have  no  doubt,  in  some  instances,  been  tampered  with.  But 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  has  been  done  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
two  hundred  years.  The  first  time  that  Burma  is  mentioned  by  an  European 
is,  I  believe,  near  the  close  of  the  18th  century  by  Marco  Polo.  The  war  made 
by  Kublai  Khan  on  Burma  is  by  him  stated  to  have  occurred  in  1272.  This 
only  differs  by  twelve  years  from  the  date  given  in  the  Burmese  history.  On 
the  whole  as  the  first  date  in  the  inscription  has  only  the  last  figures,  67, 
clearly  defined,  and  the  second  date  is  clearly  660,  the  above  attempt  at  exx^la- 
nation  appears  to  be  the  most  probable  solution  of  the  difficulty. 
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place^  and  escorted  to  the  palace  with  honoar.  At  once  he  was  conse- 
crated kingy  but  that  night  was  poisoned.  Na-ra-thti  then  became 
king  without  opposition.  He  pursued  a  course  of  crime  and  cruelty. 
He  put  to  death  many  of  his  father's  favourites.  The  whole  of  the 
people,  in  the  palace,  the  city,  and  the  country,  were  alarmed  and 
distressed.  He  commenced  building  a  magnificent  temple  called 
Dha-ma-yan-gyi ;  but  it  was  with  diflficulty  that  workmen  could  be 
procured,  for  all  fled  from  fear,  and  the  work  proceeded  slowly. 
This  king,  with  his  own  hand,  killed  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Pa- 
ieik-ka-T&  (Bengal)  who  had  remained  after  the  death  of  his  father. 
This  led  to  an  extraordinary  event.  Her  father,  on  hearing  of  the 
murder  of  his  daughter,  disguised  eight  brave  men  as  Brahmans,  who 
were  sworn  to  execute  their  master's  revenge.  They  arrived  at  Pu-gdn, 
and  were  introduced  into  the  palace  under  pretence  of  blessing  the 
king.  There  they  killed  him  with  a  sword.  After  which  they  killed 
each  other  or  committed  suicide,  so  that  all  eight  died.  This  king  is, 
on  account  of  the  manner  of  his  death,  called  ^^  Ku-ld-kyd-meng,"  that 
is  '*  the  king  killed  or  dethroned  by  foreigners."  It  is  stated  that  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  the  temple  Dha-ma-y&n-gyi  was  unfinished. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Meng-ri-na-ra-thein-kha.  He  appoint- 
ed his  younger  brother  to  the  office  of  Ein-she-meng  or  "  lord  of  the 
eastern  bouse,"  a  title  equivalent  to  that  of  crown-priuce.  This  is  the 
first  time  the  title  is  mentioned  in  the  history.  After  some  time,  the 
king,  under  pretence  of  a  war  having  broken  out  on  the  northern 
frontier,  despatched  his  brother  to  that  quarter  in  command  of  an  army. 
He  then  took  possession  of  his  brother's  wife.  The  crown-prince 
found  that  there  was  no  war,  and  when  he  discovered  the  wrong  that 
had  been  done  him,  he  returned  to  the  city  and  put  his  brother  to 
death.  He  then  succeeded  to  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Na-ra-ba- 
di-tsi-th^. 

He  is  represented  as  a  good  king.  He  visited  all  parts  of  his  king- 
dom. He  built,  at  Pu-g&n,  the  temples  called  Gau-dau-pal-leng  and 
Tsu-la-ma-ni ;  and  one,  a  Tha-ma-hti  not  far  from  the  city,  called 
Bbam-ma-r6-dzi-ka.  This  king  had  constant  communication  with 
Ceylon.  Four  Bah&ns  from  Ceylon  settled  at  Pu-g&n  and  introduced 
some  new  philosophical  doctiines.  The  king  is  highly  praised  for  his 
piety  and  attention  to  the  affairs  of  his  country.     Ho  died  after  a 
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reign  of  thirty-seven  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Bze-ya-thein- 
kha,  in  the  year  1204,  A.  B. 

Dze-ya-thein-kha  had  a  quiet  reign.  He  was  chiefly  occupied  with 
religious  buildings.  He  finished  the  Gau-dan-pal-leng  temple  com- 
menced by  his  father,  and  built  the  Bau-di  temple  with  some  others, 
which  are  now  less  known. 

His  son  Kya-tswi  called  also  Dham-ma-r&-dz6  was  pre-eminent  in 
learning.  He  gave  his  whole  time  to  the  study  of  religion  and 
philosophy,  and  left  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  to  his  son  U-za-n^ 
As  a  work  of  merit,  he  formed  a  lake  by  damming  up  a  mountain- 
stream,  where  all  kinds  of  water-fowl  enjoyed  themselves,  and  which 
also  watered  rice-lands.  He  was  learned  and  pious,  but  the  religious 
zeal,  and  the  art  which,  during  two  hundred  years  had  existed,  and 
through  which  the  noble  temples  still  to  be  seen  at  Pu-g&n,  had  been 
built,  now  had  passed  away.  This  king  only  commenced  a  pagoda^ 
not  now  to  be  traced,  which  he  did  not  live  to  complete.  He  died 
from  an  accidental  wound  after  a  reign  of  sixteen  years. 

His  son  U-za-n&  succeeded.  This  king  had  been  accustomed  as  a 
young  prince  to  hunt  wild  elephants  in  the  forests  of  Pegu.  He  went 
there  again  to  follow  this  sport,  and  was  killed  by  a  wild  elephant, 
having  reigned  five  years. 

This  king  left  two  sons,  Thi-ha-thd  and  Meng-khw^-khy^.  The 
former  had  been  appointed  heir  to  the  throne,  but  a  powerful  noble 
formed  a  conspiracy,  and  he  was  set  aside.  The  younger  son  Meng- 
khwe-khye  then  succeeded  with  the  title  of  Na-ra-thi-ha-pa-te.  There 
was  a  rebellion  in  the  province  of  Mut-ta-m&  (Martaban)  head- 
ed by  the  Governor  Nga-Shwe-lay ;  but  it  was  suppressed.  This 
king  lived  in  greater  luxury  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  com- 
menced building  a  pagoda  called  Men-ga-l&  dze-di.  But  there  was  a 
prophecy  which  said  "  The  pagoda  is  finished  and  the  country  ruined." 
The  king  therefore  paused  and  for  six  years  did  nothing  to  the  pagoda. 
Bat  he  afteiw^ards  thought  this  fear  of  consequences  inconsistent  with 
piety,  and  discreditable  to  his  fame  as  a  king,  he  therefore  finished  the 
pagoda  in  the  year  636  or  A.  P.  1274.  In  the  relic  chamber  were 
deposited  golden  images  of  the  disciples  of  Gau-da-ma ;  golden  models 
of  the  holy  places ;  golden  images  of  the  fifty-one  kings  of  Pu-g6n, 
and  imag^  of  the  king,  his  wives  and  children,  and  of  the  nobles  of 
the  country.     Holy  relics  were  also  deposited. 
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In  the  year  643,  answering  to  A.  D.  1281,  the  Talaings  rebelled. 
They  killed  the  Governor  of  Martaban  named  A-leim-m&,  and  W^-ri- 
T^  made  himself  king.  The  same  year  the  Emperor  of  China  sent  am- 
bassadors to  demand  gold  and  silver  vessels  as  tribute,  saying  that 
king  A-nau-ra-hti  had  presented  snoh  tokens  of  homage.  The 
ambaSBadorB  were  insolent  in  their  conduct,  and  the  king,  against 
the  remonstrance  of  his  ministers,  had  them  put  to  death.  The  Em- 
peror of  China  now  assembled  an  army  to  punish  this  outrage.  The 
king  appointed  two  brothers  named  A-nan-da-pits-tsin  and  Kan- 
da-pits-tsin  to  command  his  army.  They  marched  to  the  city  of 
Nga-tshaung.gyan,  which  appears  to  have  been  near  the  Ba-mau  or 
Ta-ping  river.  This  city  they  fortified,  and  then  for  three  months 
resisted  the  invaders  at  the  passage  of  the  Ba-mau  river.  But  they 
were  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  forced  to  retreat.  The  Ta-ruk 
army  then  crossed  the  river,  and  Nga-tshaung-gyan  was  destroyed. 
The  two  generals  then  retreated  and  built  two  stockades  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Marie  hill.  There  a  fierce  battle  was  fought.  But  A-ndn- 
da-pits-tsin  was  killed,  and  the  Ta-rdk  army  being  superior  in  num- 
bers, the  Burmese  were  again  defeated.  In  the  meantime  Na-ra-thi- 
ha-pa-te  had  abandoned  the  city  of  Pu-g6n  with  his  whole  court,  and 
had  gone  down  the  river  Irrawaddy  to  Bassein.  The  army  arriving 
at  the  city  and  finding  no  one,  followed  in  the  same  direction.  The 
Ta-r6k  army  pursued  to  the  city,  and  then  further  south  as  far  as 
Ta-riik-mau,  but  the  way  being  long  and  food  scarce  for  a  large  army, 
they  returned.  The  flight  of  the  king  is  stated  to  have  occurred  in 
the  year  1284,  and  he  is  called  "  Ta-nik-pye-meng'*  or  the  king  who 
fled  from  the  Ta-ruk.  After  five  months  he  sets  out  on  his  return  up 
the  Irrawaddy.  The  historian  records  the  excessive  luxuiy  in  which 
the  king  lived,  even  amidst  the  desolation  of  his  country.  He  went 
on  until  he  reached  Prome.  There  his  son  Thi-ha-thu  was  Governor. 
This  prince  forced  his  father  to  swallow  poison. 

This  king  left  several  sons  by  different  mothers.  Three  of  them 
U-za-n&,  Kyau-tswd,  and  Thi-ha-thii  now  disputed  the  throne.  Finally 
Kyau-tswa,  who  was  Governor  of  Dalla  in  Pegu,  succeeded,  and  became 
king  in  the  year  648  or  A.  D.  1286.  The  Burmese  empire  had  now 
almost  fallen  to  pieces.  The  several  nations  who  had  formerly  been 
tributary  are  enumerated,  and  it  is  added  they  now  became  indepen- 
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dent.  It  is  well  to  enter  these  here  to  show  the  extent  of  territory 
claimed,  as  having  at  one  time  formed  part  of  the  Empire  of  Pa-g&n. 
First  come  Ra-khaing  and  other  countries  and  trihes  to  the  westward. 
Of  the  three  Talaing  divisions,  Pegu  was  taken  by  the  Governor  with 
the  title  of  Ta-ra-by4;  Martaban  was  taken  by  W4-ri-ru.  The 
countries  of  Yo-da-yd,  Ta-neng-th4-ri,  Thouk-ka-te,  Pi-tha-louk, 
La-gwon-thi-m&-akyau-maing-tsan,  Leng-zeng,  La-waik,  Ywon  or 
Zim-me ;  Gun,  Guen  or  Kyaing-htdn,  Lu  or  Kaing-run,  also  on 
the  east  of  the  Than-lwing  river  Maing-mau,  Tse-khweng,  Ho-th^ 
Li-th&,  Mo-nd,  Tsanda,  Mo-wun,  Eaing-mfi,  Maing-myin ;  all  became 
independent.  The  Tsaulon  Shans  on  the  west  of  the  Thanlwing 
river  and  of  the  three  Talaing  divisions  the  city  of  Bassein,  still 
remained  to  the  Burmese  country.  At  this  time  there  were,  in  the 
kingdom,  three  brothers  who  were  great  favourites  with  the  king. 
They  were  the  sons  of  a  Shan  Chief  who  had  fled  from  his  country 
while  it  was  disturbed,  and  had  settled  at  Myin-tsaing  during  the 
reign  of  Na-ra-thi-ha-pa-te.  Their  names  were  A-then-kha-ra,  Bd- 
dzd-then-gyan,  and  Thi-ho-thii.  The  eldest  received  the  district  of 
Myin-tsaing,  the  second  that  of  Nek-kha-rd,  and  the  third  that  of 
Peng-lay.  They  exercised  great  authority.  The  chief  Queen,  being 
offended  that  she  was  never  consulted  by  the  king,  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  with  the  three  brothers  to  dethrone  Eyau-tswd.  They  had 
built  a  fine  monastery  at  Myin-tsaing,  and  the  Queen  persuaded  the 
king  to  go  to  the  consecration  of  it.  When  there  the  three  brothers 
seized  him  and  forced  him  to  become  a  monk.  This  occurred  in  the 
year  660,  being  A.  D.  1298. 

After  this,  the  Queen  returned  to  Pu-gdn.  The  three  brothers 
guarded  the  late  king  at  Myin-tsaing,  and  ruled  like  kings.  At  Pu- 
gdn,  the  eldest  son  of  Kyau-tswd  named  Tsau-nhit  was  allowed  to  live 
in  the  palace ;  his  younger  brother  Meng-sheng-tsau  was  made  Governor 
of  the  district  of  Tha-ret.  In  some  histories  it  is  said  that  Tsau-nhit 
was  merely  permitted  to  live  at  Pu-gdn,  and  that  Thf-ha-thu  the 
youngest  of  the  Shan  brothers  ruled  there.  These  brothers  were  allied 
to  the  royal  family  by  the  marriage  of  their  sister  to  Prince  Thi-ha- 
thti,  son  of  Na-ra-thi-ha-pa-te  who  had  forced  his  father  to  take  poison. 
Their  sister's  daughter  by  that  Prince  was  now  married  to  Meng- 
sheng-tsau  and  they  lived  at  the  city  of  Tha-ret. 
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The  Pa-gdn  dynasty  ends  with  the  deposition  of  Kyan-tsw^.  The 
three  Shan  brothers  exercised  what  power  remained  to  the  kingdom. 
Their  authority  was  gradually  consolidated,  and  about  sixty  years 
later,  the  city  of  Ava  was  founded.  There  or  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
boarhoody  the  capital  of  the  Burmese  monarchy  has  been  established 
up  to  the  present  time. 


OhservationB, 
It  has  been  shown    in  a  former  paper,  that  after  the  conversion  of 
the  rude  Turanian  tribes,  dwelling  in  the  country  of  the  upper  Irra- 
waddy  to  Buddhism,  they  assumed  the  national  name  of  Mr^-mi.    In 
later  times  other  cognate  tribes  have  been  absorbed  in  that  nationality. 
Probably  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  this  assimilation,  is  that  of 
the  Talaing  or  Mwun  people,  which,  in  about  a  century,  has  become 
nearly  lost  in  name  and  language,  amidst  the  Mran-m&  in  their  own 
country   of   Pegu.     In   the   early  time   of   the  Mr^n-m4  people,  a 
monarchy  was  established,  having  the  capital  city  at  Tagung  or  old 
Pu-g&n.     It  was  afterwards  overthrown  by  an  invasion  of  tribes  who 
came  from  the  east  or  north-east.     The  conquered  people  or  portions 
of  them,  retired  down  the  Irrawaddy,  and  established  themselves  in 
the  country  near  to  the  present  town  of  Prome.     There  kindred  tribes 
already  existed  ;  the  Py(!i  or  Byd  being  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river, 
and  the  K&m-r^  or  K&n-rdn  being  in  the  hilly  country  to  the  west,  and 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  country  now  called  Ba-khaing  or  Arakan. 
A  city  was  now  built  to  the  east  of  the  present  town  of  Prome,  and 
received  the  name  of  Tha-re-khet-ta-r&.     The  remains  of  this  city  still 
exist,  and  the  positions  of  the  walls  and  gates  are  shown   by  the  pea- 
sants of  the  neighbourhood.     Some  ancient  pagodas,  built  of  stone,  are 
also  to  be  seen.     The  city  is  now  generally  called  Ba-the«myo,  or 
city  of  the  hermit,  from  the  legend  of  the  hermit  recorded  in  the 
Mah6-ri-dzi-Weng.    The  name  Tha-re-khet-ta-r4  appears  to  be  the 
Burmese  form  of  the  Pali,  Thi-ri-khet-ta-r&,  the  latter  word  being 
the  same  as  Elshatriya  and  referring  to  the  supposed  Indian  descent 
of  the  hermit  and  of  Dwot-ta-b<jng   the   founder  of  the  city.     It 
has  already  been  shown  in  a  former  paper,  that  the  Burmese  royal 
family,  claim  to  be  descended  from  the  race  to  which  Gau-da-ma 
belonged,  that  is,  the  Sakya  tribe  included  in  the  Kshatriya  division 
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of  the  peoples  ia  Gangetic  India.  The  whole  term  then  would 
mean  City  of  the  nohle  Kshatriya.  This  city  fonnded,  according 
to  Burmese  history,  in  the  fifth  century  hefore  Christ,  continued 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  Burmese  monarchy  for  587  years. 
During  this  period  we  are  not  informed  as  to  events  in  the  upper 
Irrawaddy,  where  it  is  prohable  the  tribes  coming  from  the  eastward 
continued  to  maintain  themselves.  The  monarchy  at  Tha-re-khet-ta- 
r4  is  represented  as  being  transmitted  in  the  same  family  with  only 
one  break.  This  defect  also  is  supposed  to  have  been  remedied  in 
after  times  by  the  appearance  of  a  true  descendant  of  the  ancient  royal 
race.  The  dynasty  established  near  Prome  is  represented,  consistently 
with  Buddhist  tenets,  as  being  finally  brought  to  an  end,  by  the 
mysterious  but  inevitable  influence  of  an  act  of  impiety.  The  sin 
which  produced  this  result,  was  the  act  of  devoting  a  portion  of  the 
gold  of  a  holy  image  to  secular  objects ;  and  though  the  king  was  not 
personally  involved  therein,  yet  he  and  his  country  were  thereby 
doomed  to  destruction.  A  legend  relates  how  dark  rumours  of  coming 
wars  and  tumults,  prevailed  among  the  people ;  and  from  the  general 
dread  and  distrust  which  existed,  a  trifling  occurrence  was  the  imme- 
diate occasion  of  a  civil  war.  The  several  tribes  which  still  existed 
separately,  though  subject  to  one  king,  fought  with  each  other.  A 
portion  of  the  Pyd  tribe  retired  to  the  north,  and  finally  settled  at  the 
place  called  new  Pu-g&n,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Irrawaddy  river. 
This  is  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  miles  north  of  Prome.  Here 
a  new  dynasty  was  established,  which  is  held  to  be  the  true  royal  race 
of  Burma ;  while  Prome  appears  at  this  time  to  have  been  subdued 
and  occupied  for  some  time,  by  the  Talaing  people  coming  from  the 
south.  But  on  this  point  the  Burmese  narrative  is  not  clear.  It 
does  not  appear  what  extent  of  tenitory  belonged  to  the  monarchy  of 
Tha-re-khet-ta-rA.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  it  did  not  extend  on 
the  south  farther  than  a  ridge  of  hills  called  A-kauk-taung,  about  forty 
miles  below  Prome.  On  the  north,  it  may  have  reached  to  Mye-de,  fifty 
miles  distant ;  while  east  and  west  it  did  not  extend  beyond  the  hills 
which  bound  the  valley  of  the  Irrawaddy.  During  the  time  this  kingdom 
lasted,  it  is  probable  that  the  tribes  coming  from  the  northeast,  who 
had  overthrown  the  Buddhist  kingdom  established  in  the  upper  Irra- 
waddy, gradually  mingled  with  the  earlier  inhabitants.     After  the 
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establishment  of  the  monarchy  at  new  Pa-g&n,  the  npper  country  in 
time  became  snbject  to  that  kingdom.     The  large  inflaence  which  the 
Pyd  tribe  had  in  the  formation  of  that  monarchy  is  evident  from  the 
l^^nd  of  the  third  king  called  Pyii-meng-t(,  who,   the  historian  is 
anxions  to  show,  was  not  a  Pyd  by  race,  but  a  descendant  of  the  an- 
cient kings  of  Tagging.     An  interval  of  more  than  two  hundred  years 
occurs  before  any  event  of  consequence  is  recorded.     The  arrival  of 
the  celebrated  teacher  Bud-da-gau-tha,  bearing  the  Buddhist  scriptures 
from   Geylon,  is  an  event  which  is  justly  regarded  of  the  highest 
importance  to  the  Indo-Chinese  nations.     It  may  be  accepted  as  an 
historical  fact  that  he  came  to  Tha-htun,  which  is  situated  a  few  mil6|^ 
north  of  Martaban,  and  which  was  then  the  capital  city  of  one  of  the 
Talaing  states.     In  most  histories  of  Burma,  it  is  stated  that  he  was 
a  native  of  Tha-htun,  but  this  claim  now  seems  to  be  abandoned. 
The  year  given  for  his  arrival,  A.  D.  403,  has  no  doubt  been  fixed, 
after  consulting  the  Mahawanso  of  Ceylon,  but  still  is  scarcely  consis- 
tent with  it,  as  he  was  in  Ceylon  during  the  reign  of  Mahi  N&ma, 
who  began  to  reign  in  A.  D.  410.     The  Burmese  Mah&-r&dz&-weng 
assumes  that  the  whole  of  the  Buddhist  scriptures  were  at  this  time 
brought  to  Pu-g&n.     This  is  not  credible.     The  intercourse  between 
the  Burmese  and  Talaings  at  this  time  appears  to  have  been  but  small^ 
and  as  has  been  seen,  the  history  subsequently  relates  the  arrival  of 
the  scriptures,  and  the  reform  of  religion,  as  being  brought  about  in 
the  reign  of  A-nau-ra-htll,  or  about  six  hundred  years  afterwards.    At 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  it  is  probable 
that  Buddhism  in  Burma  was  in  a  very  corrupt  state.     Originally 
established  in  the  country  of  the  upper  Irrawaddy  by  missionaries  from 
Oangetic  India,  the  religion  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  irruption 
of  tribes  from  the  eastward  ;  the  Burmese  people  in  the  central  Irra* 
waddy  country  appear  to  have  remained  isolated  for  some  centuries. 
In  the  year  638,  A.  D.,  during  the  reign  of  Then-g&  Ri-dz&  there  is 
evidence  of  intercourse  with  India,  as  a  new  era  was  then  adopted-, 
which  is  in  use  to  the  present  time.     In  the  Mahd-r&-dz&-weng  there 
is  a  frequent  confusion  of  dates.     The    writers  have  attempted  to 
reconcile  dates  on  stone  inscriptions  recording  the  dedication  of  tem- 
ples and  monasteries  with  those  derived  from  other  sources.     The 
consequence  is,  that  in  many  cases,  it  is  evident  that  the  dates  for 
15 
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some  events  have  been  made  to  fit  into,  wliat  was  supposed  to  be,  an 
absolate  necessity.  Bat  on  the  whole,  there  appears  to  haye  been  an 
honesty  of  purpose,  and  a  painstaking  care  in  the  writers  of  the  Bur- 
mese  national  history,  which  is  highly  creditable  to  them. 

In  Bobinson's  history  of  Assam,  we  are  informed,  on  the  authority 
of  Pemberton,  that  the  Shans,  about  the  year  80  of  the  Christian  era, 
established  the  kingdom  of  Pong,  of  which  Mo-gaung  was  the  capital. 
This  city  is  on  a  feeder  of  the  IiTawaddy,  about  eighty  miles  north 
from  Ba-mau.  It  was  not  until  seven  hundred  years  later,  that  they 
extended  their  territory,  eastward  to  the  country  around  Ba-mau ; 
and  westward  to  Munnipdr  and  Assam.  In  the  latter  country  they 
are  called  Ahom.  It  was  the  decline  of  this  kingdom  which  enabled 
A-nau-ra-ht&  to  re-assert  the  rights  of  the  Burmese  people  to  the 
territory  of  the  upper  Irrawaddy,  in  the  eleventh  century ;  and  it  haa 
remained,  with  a  few  intervals,  under  the  Burmese  kings  ever  since. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
great  hero  of  the  later  Burmese  history,  A-nau-ra-ht4  ascended  the 
throne.  That  this  king  conquered  Tha-htun  and  procured  the  Buddhist 
scriptures  from  thence  cannot  be  doubted.     His  reform  of  religion  is 
minutely  and  graphically  described.     He  had  intercourse  with  India 
and  China.     He  appears  to  have  established  and  maintained  the  in- 
fluence of  his  government  in  the  upper  Irrawaddy.     In  the  reigns  ol 
his  immediate  successors,  and  during  a  period  of  little  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years,  were  built  the  magnificent  temples  which  still 
remain  uninjured  at  Pu-g&n.     They  show  a  grandeur  of  design  seen 
nowhere  else  from  the  Indus  to  the  Cambodia  river,  and  have  rather 
the  appearance  of  gothic  Cathedrals  than  of  Buddhist  temples.     It  is 
remarkable  that  the  most  elaborate  of  these,  in  internal  sculptured  de- 
coration, if  not  in  general  design,  was  the  first  erected.     It  is  that 
called  A-nan-da,  which  was  built  by  Kyan-tsit-thd  supposed  son  ol 
A-nau-ra-ht&,   who  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  1064,  A.  D. 
Nearly  the  last  of  these  great  temples,  called  Dham-ma-yan-gyi,  was 
built  by  king  Na-ra-thd  amidst  general  discontent  at  his  tyranny  and 
extortion,  which  were  exercised  apparently  to  provide  funds  for  the 
building.     It  was  unfinished  at  his  death,  and  from  its  present  ap- 
pearance was  probably  never  completed.     The  intercourse  which  at 
this  period  existed  between  Pu-g&n  and  the  countries  of  India  and 
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Oejlon  will  no  doubt  account  for  the  beautifal  work  in  the  architec- 

* 

tnral  details  of  these  buildings.  Bnt  the  designs  for  them  appear 
not  to  have  been  derived  from  Indian  examples,  and  the  fervent 
revival  of  Buddhism  may,  for  a  short  period^  have  called  forth  a  talent 
which  derived  its  existence  from  enthusiasm  for  religion.  The  close 
conneetion  of  Barma  with  India  at  this  period  is,  in  other  respects, 
worthy  of  notice.  King  A-nau-ra-ht&  is  represented  as  having 
married  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  We-th&-li ;  the  ancient  kingdom 
of  We-th&4i  situated  to  the  north  of  Patna,  could  scarcely  be  in 
ttxistenoe  at  this  time,  and  the  statement  may  be  taken  to  mean  that 
A-]ia6-ra-ht&  did  marry  the  daughter  of  some  Buddhist  IUj&.  A 
strange  mystery  is  at  first  thrown  over  the  paternity  of  Kyan-tsf t-tha, 
who  was  the  son  of  this  Indian  princess;  and  still  stranger  is 
the  doubt  as  to  the  paternity  of  Kyan-tsit-tha's  grandson  and  successor 
A-Idng-tsi-thii.  His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Kyan-tsit-th&, 
and  it.seems  to  be  implied  in  the  history  that  his  father  was  an  Indian 
prince,  son  of  the  king  of  Pa4eik>ka-r&.  This  prince  came  to 
Pn-gjm  and  committed  suicide  there,  after  which  Kyau-tslt-th&'s 
daughter  was  married  to  a  son  of  Kyan-tsit-th&'s  half-brother  Tsau-lii. 
It  is  by  no  means  clear  what  name  is  represented  by  Pa-teik-ka-r^ 
The  Burmese  make  sad  havoc  of  all  Indian  names,  except  those 
which  they  have  received  through  the  ancient  P&li.  The  only  name 
which  I  can  discover,  as  likely  to  have  been  meant,  is  Yikrampur, 
which  was  near  Dacca,  and  was  for  some  time  the  capital  of  Eastern 
Bengal,  before  the  Mahomedan  conquest,  which  commenced  in  1203. 
Up  to  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
tft  even  later,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  kings  of  Bengal  were 
still  Buddhist ;  and  unless  this  part  of  the  Burmese  history  is  pure 
invention,  that  must  have  been  the  case.  But  perhaps  the  strangest 
utoiy,  illustrating  the  connection  at  this  time  between  the  two 
eountries,  is  that  told  of  the  revrage  taken  by  the  king  of  Pa-teik* 
ka-T&  for  the  murder  of  his  daughter  by  king  Na-ra-thd.  This 
story  can  scarcely  have  been  invented^  It  is  not  one  tending  to 
ttak  the  glory  of  the  royal  race,  an  object  very  dear  to  Burmese 
historians.  Tho  name  given  to  this  king  also  ''  Euld-ky&-meng,'' 
or  the  king  killed  by  foreigners,  is  that  by  which  he  is  now 
eommonly  cidled.    Another  undoubted  instance  of   the  connection 
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of  the  kings  of  Burma  with  Bengal,  is  the  rebuilding  of  the 
temple  at  Buddha  Gay4  under  the  orders  of  A-ldng-tsi-thii  at 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 

In  the  reign  of  Na-ra-thi-ha-pa-te  occurred  the  invasioii,  by  the 
Mogul  or  the  Tartar  army  under  the  orders  of  the  Emperor  Kablai 
Khan>  which  is  mentioned  in  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo.  As 
far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  first  mention  of  Burma,  at  least  in  modem, 
times,  by  any  European  author.  It  will  be  well  therefore  briefly  to 
compare  his  account  of  the  invasion  of  the  Moguls  with  what  is 
stated  in  the  Burmese  history.  In  the  edition  of  the  great  traveller 
by  Hugh  Murray,  what  relates  to  Burma  is  contained  in  chapters 
49,  50,  and  51.  From  the  first  of  these,  it  appears  that  in  the 
year  1272,  the  great  Khan  sent  an  army  of  Tartars  in  the  province 
of  Caraian  or  Karazan,  which  is  understood  to  be  northern  Tun&n. 
The  king  of  Mien  or  Burma,  thinking  he  was  going  to  be  attacked, 
assembled  a  large  army,  advanced  to  the  city  of  Yociam,  and  took 
post  in  a  plain  at  the  distance  of  three  days'  journey.  There  a 
great  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Burmese  were  defeated. 
Afterwards  the  Tartar  Khan  conquered  the  country  of  Mien. 
Chapter  50  describes  the  route  from  Caraian  into  Burma,  which 
may  be  either  that  leading  down  the  Bamau  river  to  the  Irrawaddy, 
or  that  leading  nearly  direct  south  to  Thein-ni.  Both  are  followed 
by  caravans  at  the  present  day,  and  no  doubt  were  formerly.  But 
the  route  taken  by  the  army  of  invasion  was  that  leading  down  to 
Ba-mau.  Chapter  51  refers  to  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mien 
or  Pu-g4n  by  the  Tartar  army.  This,  as  related  by  Marco,  may 
either  result  from  an  immediate  march  on  the  capital,  after  the 
battle  described  in  Chapter  50,  or  may  possibly  refer  in  part  to 
the  proceedings  of  a  subsequent  expedition. 

I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Burmese  account,  as  regards 
the  localities  of  the  campaign,  is  more  likely  to  be  correct  than 
Marco's,  who  wrote  his  narrative  long  after  the  transactions  referred 
to,  and  perhaps  without  even  notes  to  assist  his  memory ;  considering 
that  his  general  correctness  is  marvellous.  The  city  of  Yociam  is 
generally  understood  to  refer  to  Yung-chang,  called  by  the  Burmese 
Wun-shen,  which  lies  about  a  day  and  a  half's  journey  east  of  the 
Salwin  river.    Now  the  Burmese  would  scarcely  be  so  imprudent, 
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when  they  stood  on  the  defensive,  as  to  advance  so  far  as  that  city 
away  from  their  resources.     And  their  own  account  in  the  national 
history  is  quite  inconsistent  with  such  a  theory.     In  short,  what 
they  relate,  is  just   what   a   prudent   general   would   do   in  similar 
circumstances.     That  is  the  pass  into  Burma  likely  to  be  taken  by 
the  enemy  was,  that  formed  by  the  course    of  the  Ta-ping   or   Bamau 
river  through  the  mountains.     The  Burmese   army   defended   that 
pass,    and  had  a  fortified   post  called   Nga-tshaung-gyan   a  little  in 
their  rear.     For  three  months  they  resisted   the   Tartar  army,  but 
being  overpowered  by  numbers,  were  forced  to  retreat,   and  abandon 
the   fortified  post.     They   then   took   post,  at  the  Male   hill,  nearly 
two   hundred   miles   further   south   where  they  built  two  stockades. 
Here  a  decisive  battle  was  fought,   in  which  the  Burmese  acknow- 
ledge they  were   entirely   defeated,    and  the    Ta-ruk   army  marched 
on  to  the  capital  Pu-g^,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant. 
Now,  from  this  narrative,   it  is  evident  that  there  was  fighting  in 
the   hilly  country  bordering   on   Yociam,   but   some    six    or  seven 
ordinary  days'  journey  from  it ;  and  that  the  great  battle  took  place 
at  least  some  ten  or  twelve  days'  journey  farther  still.     How  is  this 
to  be  reconciled  with  Marco  Polo's  battle  near  the  city  of   Yociam  ? 
In  the  first  place,  Marco  speaks  of   the  kingdom  of    Yociam,  and  it 
appears  from  the  Burmese  history,  that  after  the  war,  the  Chinese 
added    to    their  territory   several   of    the   frontier   districts   which 
remained  under   the  direct  government  of   the  Tartar  governor  of 
Yung-chang.     So  that  Marco   appears   to   attribute  to  the   kingdom 
of  Yociam  a  greater  extent  of  territory  to  the  west,  than  it  possessed 
before  the  war.     And  as  he  states,   the   Khan  ^' added  the   lands 
of    Mien  to   his  dominions,"   he  perhaps  used  the   term  kingdom 
of    Yociam,     as    extending    down    to    the   Irrawaddy  river.     But 
Marco's  is  a  somewhat  disjointed  narrative,  and  in  the  5l8t  Chapter, 
appears  to  raise  up  a   subsequent   expedition   with   the   capture   of 
Pu-g^    in    the    reign    of    Na-ra-thi-ha-pa-te.     His   words   are  as 
follows : — "  When  the   great  Khan  conquered  that   city,   he   desired 
<^  all  the   players  and    buffoons,  of    whom    there    were     a    great 
"  namber  in  his  court,   to  go   and   achieve  the  conquest,    offering 
"  them    a    captain  and  some  warlike   aid.     The  jesters   willingly 
**  undertook  the  affair,  and  setting  out   with  the  proffered  assistance. 
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"  subdued  this  province  of  Mien. "    Now  tliis  story  is  qtiite  incoa- 
sistent  with  what  Marco  tells  us  in  the  49th   Chapter  of    the  hard 
fought  battle  the  Tartars  had  with  tho  Burmese  in  the  kingdom 
of  Yociani  in  the  year  1272.     That  surely  could  not  have  led   the 
Khan  to  anticipate  in  future  a  feeble  resistance  from  such   a  people. 
Oan    this  statement  be  explained  from  the  Burmese  history?     I 
think  it  may  be.     The  Burmese  virtually  acknowledge  that,  after 
the  capture  of   their  capital,  the  kingdom  became  dependant  on  the 
Tartar  Khan.     The  king  called  contemptuously  "  Ta-ruk-pye-ming," 
having  been  murdered,  his  son  Kyau-tswa  was  deposed,   and  three 
Shan    chiefs  governed  the   country  from  Myin-tsaing,   a  city  about 
thirty  miles  south  of  Ava,  where  the  Shan   brothers  had   established 
themselves.     This  is  represented  as  being  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
year  1298,  (1291  by  the  revised  dates),  or  fourteen  years  after  the 
capital  had  been  taken  by  the   Tartars.     Then  the   deposed   king 
Kyau-tswa    complained    to    the    Khan,    apparently   acknowledging 
himself  to  be  a  tributary  king.     A  Tartar   army  came  into  Burma 
to  restore  king  Kyau-tswa.     The  Shan  brothers  made  no  resistance, 
but  conciliated  the  Tartar  general  with  rich  presents,  and  disposed 
of  Kyau-tswa's  claim  by  putting  him  to   death.     This  plan  was 
adopted  by  the   advice   of  "players   and   buffoons,"   who   possibly 
may  have    come    with    the    Tartar  army.     The  Burmese  history 
states  that  the  Shan  brothers  were  advised  to  consult  tumblers  and 
rope-dancers.     The  Burmese  are   very   fond  of  consulting  the  fates, 
by  listening  to  undesigned  warnings  by   children    or   persons   of  low 
estate.     In  accordance  with  this  idea,  the  tumblers  and  rope-dancers — 
who  may  be  accepted  as  equivalent  to  the  players  and  buffoons  of 
Marco— were    summoned  to  exhibit  a  performance.     They  sang  a 
song  in  which   occurred  the  words : — "  There   can  be   no  dispute, 
if    there  is  no  disputant.'*     This  was  accepted  as  a  guide  to  action ; 
Kyau-tswa  was    killed,    and    his    head    delivered    to    the    Tartar 
general,— together  with  arguments  in  the  shape   of    presents, —  to 

show    that    no    disputant  to    the  existing    government   remained. 

* 

The  Tartar  general  then  agreed  to  withdraw  his  army  after  having 
employed  it  in  the  unexplained  work  of  digging  a  canal,  which 
is  shewn  near  Myin-tsaing  to  this  day.  The  occasion  for  this  second 
appearance  of  a  Ta-ruk  or  Tartar  army  is  certainly  consistent  with 
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the  whole  narrative  as  given  in  the  Burmese  history,  and  it  may  be, 
that  the  qnaint  story  of  the  tumblers'  advice  being  followed  in 
an  affair  of  such  importance^  gave  rise  to  the  distorted  gossip  which 
Marco  has  repeated  at  second  or  third  hand.  It  is  evident  that 
Marco  was  not  aware  or  had  forgotten  that  a  revolution  had  been 
accomplished  in  Burma  since  Pu-g^  had  been  taken  in  the  first 
instance ;  that  the  king  had  been  deposed,  and  that  consistently  with 
the  traditions  of  the  race,  a  new  dynasty  now  gradually  rising,  had 
abandoned  the  ancient  capital,  the  fortune  of  which  had  passed 
away,  and  had  settled  in  another  city,  where  the  interview  with 
the  general  of  the  second  Tartar  invasion,  took  place.  Hence  the 
''city  of  Mien,"  of  the  first  invasion  is  represented  by  Marco 
as  the  '*  city  of  Mien"  of  the  second  also.  In  short,  in  chapter 
51,  events  at  Pu-gdn  and  events  at  Myin-tsaing,  which  occurred 
fourteen  years  apart,  are  mixed  up  together. 

In  r^ard  to  dates,  Marco  Polo  represents  the  first  war  as  occurring 
in  1272.  The  Burmese  represent  the  quarrel  as  arising  in  1281  and 
Pa-gin  as  being  taken  in  1284.  The  Burmese  dates,  as  now  given, 
are  not  to  be  depended  on  within  ten  or  twelve  years,  for  there  has 
no  doubt,  been  a  general  readjustment  of  dates  throughout  the 
Mah4-ra-dz6-weng.  And  I  have  found  a  positive  error  of  seven 
years  from,  dates  contained  in  their  own  history.  The  taking  of 
Pu-g6n  will  therefore  be  correctly  1277.  But  I  am  satisfied  that 
for  many  years  previous  to  1281,  there  had  been  no  quarrel  with 
the  Ta-ruks  or  Chinese.  There  is  no  trace  of  such  an  event  in 
the  Burmese  history  since  the  time  of  A-nau-ra-htd,  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  before.  Had  any  dispute  occurred  with 
China,  especially  during  or  about  the  year  1272,  it  would  surely 
have  been  mentioned  in  the  Burmese  annals.  Bat  about  that  time, 
the  king  of  Burma  was  occupied  with  the  affairs  of  the  southern 
portion  of  his  country.  His  predecessors,  for  some  generations,  had 
been  occupied  more  with  the  countries  to  the  westward  than  with 
these  to  the  east.  And  this  leads  to  a  question  which  has  caused 
difficulty  in  the  title  which  Marco  has  given  to  the  king  of  Burma 
—namely  king  of  Mien  and  BangaU.  It  is  the  latter  word  that 
requires  explanation.  We  have  already  seen,  that  there  was  an 
undoubted  connection  of  Burma  with  Bengal   and  other  parts  of 
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India^  commencing  in  more  modern  times,  with   the   great   revival 
of  Buddhism  under  A-nau-ra-ht&  in  the   early  part  of  the   eleventh 
century  of    the  Christian  era.    Marriages   were  contracted  hetween 
the  royal  family  of  Burma,  and  the   family  of  some  Raja,    apparently 
a  Buddhist,   in  Bengal.     The  strange   tale  of    the  assassination  of 
king  Nara-thd   hy    Indians  sent   from    Bengal,  has    heen    related. 
From  all  these  circumstances,  and    from  the    conquests  attributed 
to   A-nau-ra-hti,   it    is    very  probable   that   after  the   conquest   of 
Bengal  by  the    Mahomedans  in  the  thirteenth   century,   the   kings 
of    Burma    would    assume   the  title   of     kings   of    Bengal.     It   is 
nowhere  expressly  stated  in   the   Burmese   history,  but  the   course 
of  events  renders  this   very  probable.     We  know   that  this   claim 
to  Bengal  was  asserted  by  the  king  of  Burma  in   long  after  years. 
In  the   journal    of  the   Marquis  of    Hastings,  under   the   date   of 
September   6th,  1818,  is  the    following  passage  : — "  The    king    of 
"  Burma  favoured  us  early  this  year   with  the   obliging  requisition 
'^  that  we  should  cede  to  him  Moorahedabad  and  the  provinces  to  the 
'^  east  of  it  which,  he  deigned  to  say,  were  all  natural  dependencies  of 
''  his  throne.''     And  at  the  time  of  the  disputes   on  the  frontier  of 
Arakan  in  1823-24,  which  led  to  the  war  of  the  two  following  years, 
the  governor  of  Arakan  made  a  similar  demand.     We  may,  therefore, 
reasonably  conclude    that   at  the   close  of    the   thirteenth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  the  kings  of   Pu-g&n  called  themselves  kings 
of  Burma  and  Bengala. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  have  a  distinct  view  of  the  several 
dynasties  of  the  Burmese  monarchy  as  recorded  in  the  Maha-ra- 
dza-weng,  I  have  drawn  out  a  table  of  them  from  the  earliest  time. 
The  list  of  kings  who  are  said  to  have  reigned  at  Ta-gung  and 
upper  Pu-gdn,  before  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Tha-re- 
khet-tara,  I  have  not  considered  it  necessary  to  give  in  detail.  But 
the  name  of  each  king,  and  the  length  of  his  reign,  commencing 
with  Ma-h&-tham-ba-wa,  in  the  year  483  B.  C,  has  been  carefully 
copied  from  the  Burmese  history.  In  regard  to  dates,  there  are 
given  in  the  Mah&-radz&-weng  various  local  eras.  To  avoid  con- 
fusion, these  have  been  omitted,  until  the  existing  era  commencing 
with  639  A.  D.  is  reached.  The  era  of  Gaudama's  death,  commenc- 
ing with  543  B.  C.  which  is  in  use  in  Buima  and  all  the  adjoining 
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Buddhist  countries,  has  been  followed  in  arranging  the  chronology, 
and  the  corresponding  years  B.  0.  and  A.  D.  have  occasionally  been 
inserted.  I  haye  fonnd  a  difference  of  seven  years  between  the  reckon- 
ing of  the  existing  era  in  the  Mah&  B&dz&  Weng,  and  what  is 
dednced  from  adding  np  the  number  of  years  of  each  reign.  Thus 
A-nan-ra-hta  is  said  to  ascend  the  throne  in  the  Barmese  year  379. 
Bat  I  make  ont  the  year  to  be  372 — ^to  A.  D.  1010,  and  have 
therefore  so  entered  it  in  the  list.  This  correction  would  make 
the  capture  of  Pu-gdn  by  the  Tartar  army,  occur  in  the  year  1277, 
A.  D.,  instead  of  1284,  A.  D.,  as  stated  in  the  text. 

Erratum. 
Id  the  paper  on  the  history  of  the  Burma  race  in  note  at  page 
27,  Vol.  XXII.  it  is  stated  that  Buddhist  missionaries  probably  first 
went  to  Burma  in  the  year  234  of  religion,  or  twelve  years  before 
Alexander  croBsed  the  Indus.  There  is  an  error  in  the  last  state- 
ment. The  year  234  of  Oaudama's  death,  corrcRponds  with  the 
year  309,  B.  G.  being  seventeen  years  after  Alexander  had  crossed 
the  Indus. 

No,  1. — List  of  the  kings  of  Burma  as  entered  in  tJie  Mahd 
Rddzd  Weiig, 


Names  of  kings.    | 


Explanatory  Remarks. 


Abhi  IUdz4. 


Da-za  Bidzd. 


This  king  who  came  from  Kap-pi-ta-wot,  and  his 
thirty-two  successors  reigned  at  Tagdng  or 
Theng&th&-rahtd.  No  date  is  given  for  the 
commencement  of  the  dynasty.  The  last  king 
named  Bhein-na-ka  was  driven  from  his  country 
by  an  invasion  of  tribes  from  the  east.  His 
queen  Na-ga-tshein  settled  at  Mu-le  above  Ava. 

This  king  is  represented  as  coming  from  Eap-pi- 
la-wot  to  settle  in  the  country  of  the  Upper 
Irrawaddy.  He  mairied  the  queen  Na-ga- 
tshein.  They  and  their  descendants  reign  at 
Mauriza,  Theng-dwe,  Upper  Pu  gain,  and  Pin- 
tsa-ta-ytiug.  Seventeen  kings  of  this  race  reign- 
jed.  The  last  was  Tha-do  Ma-h&  Rddzd.  It 
was  the  two  sons  of  this  king  who  are  repre- 
sented as  being  set  afloat  on  the  Irrawaddy, 
and  floating  down  to  Prome,  near  to  which 
place,  Tha-re-khet-ta-ra*s  dynasty  commenced  to 
reign,  in  the  year  60  of  the  Buddhist  religion, 
or  B.  C.  483. 
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Hie  Foems  of  Chand  Barday,— By  F.  8.  Growsb,  Esq.,  M.  A. 

OxoN,  B.  C.  S. 

In  the  cold  weather  of  1867,  I  addressed  a  brief  note  to  the  Asiatic 
Societj,  in  coarse  of  which  I  suggested  the  desirability  of  taking 
some  steps  towards  the  publication  of  the  ancient  Hindi  poems 
ascribed  to  Chand  Barday.  The  matter  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  Long 
and  others,  and  an  application  made  to  Oovemment  for  the  loan  of  the 
MS.  preserved  in  the  Agra  College  Library.  The  result  was,  that  in  last 
June,  I  was  formally  requested  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Government 
of  the  N.  W.  P.  to  examine  the  poem,  and  write  a  report  upon  its 
value  in  an  antiquarian  or  general  point  of  view.  The  MS.  was 
duly  forwarded  to  me  through  the  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
I  had  made  some  slight  progress  in  it  when  a  misunderstanding  occurred 
(which  has  since  been  fully  explained)  in  consequence  of  which  I 
abandoned  the  task,  and  returned  the  MS.  But  before  doing  so,  I  had 
put  myself  in  communication  with  Bdbti  Siva  Prasad,  the  well-known 
Inspector  of  Schools,  who  was  kind  enough  to  borrow  for  me  another 
MS.  from  the  Library  of  the  Mah&raj^  of  Benares.  I  had  imagined  that 
this  would  be  useful  for  purposes  of  collation ;  but  on  inspection  found 
it  to  be  an  entirely  different  poem,  and  bearing  a  different  name,  though 
written  professedly  by  the  same  author  and  treating  of  the  same 
events.  The  Agra  poem,  entitled  Prithir^j  r^,  occupies  1598  folio 
pages,  and  is  divided  into  68  cantos,  corresponding  apparently  with 
the  MS.  consulted  by  Col.  Tod.  It  has  all  the  dignity  and  propor- 
tions of  an  Epic  poem,  commencing,  with  an  elaborate  introduction, 
and  proceeding  through  a  succession  of  incidents  to  a  grand  catastro- 
phe, viz.  the  capture  of  Delhi  and  the  establishment  of  the  Muham- 
madan  dynasty.  The  Benares  poem,  entitled  the  Prithirij-rdyasd, 
occupies  only  786  octavo  pages,  plunges  at  once  in  medias  res, 
terminates  abruptly,  and  is  altogether  much  less  ornate  in  character. 
Though  it  bears  the  same  name  as  the  MS.  described  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  July  last,  it  does  not  appear  to 
correspond  with  it  in  any  other  respect,  judging  at  least  from  the 
table  of  contents,  and  may  be  another  part  of  the  same  work.  As 
copies  of  the  poem  are  exceedingly  scarce,  and  no  two  seem  to  agree, 
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I  think  it  desirable  to  place  on  record  a  brief  notice  of  each.  Accor- 
dingly I  propose  to  do  so  for  the  copy  that  I  have  examined  by,  Ist, 
giving  a  summary  of  the  contents ;  2dly,  attempting  a  translation  of 
one  canto;  and  3rdly,  making  a  transcript  of  some  verses  of  the 
original  text. 

This  plan  of  procedure  will  indicate  the  general  scope  of  the  work, 
the  interest  of  the  narrative,  and  the  character  of  the  language ;  which 
are  the  three  points  most  to  be  considered.  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
the  same  scheme  pursued  with  all  other  copies  that  may  be  brought 
to  light. 

The  Benares  MS.  of  thePrithir&j-r6yasiisdated  Samhat  1900.  It  is 
well  written,  but  has  received  numerous  marginal  corrections,  and  stands 
in  need  of  many  more,  being  full  of  clerical  errors.  It  consists  of  two 
books  entitled  I.  Mahobe  kd  samay,  and  II.  Kanauj  k&  samay.  I  am. 
uncertain  how  the  word  samay  is  here  to  be  translated  ;  the  ordinary 
meaning  tiine  does  not  seem  very  appropriate.  Sir  H.  Elliot  was 
evidently  in  the  same  difficulty,  as  appears  from  a  note  of  his  which 
I  shall  quote  later.  The  second  book  has  no  subordinate  sections ; 
the  first  is  divided  into  38  cantos.  I  give  the  titles  as  they  stand 
in  the  original,  thinking  this  the  most  satisfactory  plan,  since  their 
brevity  makes  them  often  obscure  and  capable  of  alternative  interpret 
tations. 

1.  Rdjd  Chandra-brahma  utpatti. 

2.  Manurpur  Bh&ndav  jagya. 

8.  Kdja  Parm&l  Alhan  sambodha. 

4.  Mallakhdn  mantrain. 

5.  Mantra  subhat  pratijnd. 

6.  Mallakhdn  juddh. 

7.  Kanauj  pur  Alhan  svapna. 

8.  Jagan&yak  Kanaujpur. 

9.  Jaman  juddh  K&biljer. 

10.  Alhan  Gangdju  darsan. 

11.  Alhan  Jay-chand  miUp. 

12.  G&jar  juddh. 

13.  Jaganak  Alhan  samb&d. 

14.  Alhan  Jaychand  samb^. 

15.  Brahmd  bar&t  Batesvi  darsan. 
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16.  Belli  byih. 

17.  Alhan  Kananjte  Mahobeko  gmnaii. 

18.  Oandhaa  Alhan  jaddh  tatlid  Mahilko  Ghorinko  dancji  kami. 

19.  Ealjsnr  p6ja  Alhan  sapna. 

SO.  Alh&  Mahobe  nist  L&khan  Talban  eahit. 
•   21.  Rdp  Brahma. 
22.  PrithM}  Pannti  do  kos  antar  apn&  tna&tr^in. 
28.  Paninko  bidi  E[41injarko  karan. 

24.  B4j&  Parm^  Kalinjar  gaman. 

25.  T61han  vadha. 

26.  L&kban  Talhan  Tadha. 

27.  Alhan  Anihma  sambfid^ 

28.  Udal  Banjom  Rty  jaddk. 

29.  Udal-kanh  sangr&m. 

80.  Udal  Tadh*. 

81.  BAjd  Parmti  sr&p. 

82.  Alh&  bard^ 

88.  Ohanhlm  Ohandel  aeoA. 

84.  Jagaaak  Devapar  gaman. 

85.  Brahmajft  KnmAr  radha. 

86.  Ootakhn^h  daraan. 

87.  Alha  jogfitih  Gotakhn&th  sang  Kalinjar  gamaH. 

88.  Chand  bhayiahya  ▼amana. 

Sir  H.  Elliot,  in  his  Bibliographical  Index,  has  a  note  apropos  id 
BashSd-Q-din's  mention  of  Eajriha,  which  may  be  here  quoted  as 
bearing  on  Oantos  I  and  n.  "  Euijraha.  Its  real  name  is  Eajrdf,  on 
the  banks  ot  the  Ken,  between  the  Ohaiterpnr  and  Panna,  said  to  havd 
been  foonded  by  the  great  parent  of  the  Ohandel  race.  The  rained 
temples  ot  Kajr6f  are  of  great  antiquity  and  interest.  They  ard 
described  in  the  Hahoba  Sama,  and  there  said  to  have  been  bnilt  by 
Himoti,  upon  the  occasion  of  her  having  held  a  Banda  jag,  or 
peaitential  sacrifice.  She  had  committed  a  little  you^^M  with  the 
moon  in  boman  shape,  and,  as  a  self-imposed  pnnishment  for  her 
iodisoretion,  held  a  Banda  jag,  a  part  of  which  ceremony  consists  in 
Molptnring  indecent  representations  on  the  walls  of  temples,  and 
belding  «p  ones  own  foibles  to  the  disgust  and  ridictile  of  the  world. 
Hunoti  waa  tha  daughter  of  Hemr^j,  spiritual  adviser  to  Indraji, 
17 
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Oaharwdr  Rdjd  of  Benares."  It  is  strange  to  find  a  scholar  like  Sir 
H.  Elliot  guilty  of  so  many  inaccuracies  in  one  short  paragraph  :  for 
Sanrn  read  Samay,  for  JECamotij  Hemavati,  for  Banda^  Bhdnday,  from 
the  root  hhand,  to  divide,  and  for  Indrajiy  Indrajit.  The  legend  of 
Hemavati's  amonr  with  the  moon  is  related  at  full  length  in  the  first 
canto  of  the  Prithirdj  rdyasa,  which  I  now  proceed  to  translate* 
Here  the  river  Ken,  or  Cane  as  it  stands  in  our  harharous  maps, 
appears  in  its  original  form  as  Karnavati,  and  the  city  of  Kajrii  is 
called  Eharjinpur  or  Ehajjurpur. 

Translation  of  Canto  I  of  the  Brithirdj-rdyasa  (Benares  MS,) 

I  reverence  the  gracious  feet  of  &anesh,  Gangd  and  Gauri  by  whose 
slightest  favour,  highest  wisdom  is  attained.  G-etting  unutterable 
lore,  I  sing  the  glory  of  Baghupati ;  after  Ganesh  and  Girijd,  not 
unmindful  of  the  great  bard  Yilmiki.  Y^miki  composed  the  Edm^yana; 
Yydsa  uttered  the  Mahdbh^at ;  their  works  are  renowned  throughout 
the  world ;  the  Mah&bh&rat  has  spread  through  the  universe.  Men 
reckon  the  Mah&bh&rat  at  100,000  verses  ;  the  poet  Chand,  in  as  many, 
celebrates  the  fame  of  the  Chauh^Lns.  The  king,  a  second  Duryodhan, 
with  his  hundred  knights  inaugurating  an  era  ;  in  a  second  Mah&bharat 
the  poet  Chand  records  his  achievements.  With  the  Tomar  king  were 
four  godlike  sages,  lights  of  the  world,  lights  of  the  court,  endued 
with  the  sin-destroying  splendours  of  Hari  and  Yy^a ;  four  lights 
bom  in  the  world,  of  pure  and  boundless  wisdom,  Yy^  the  son  of 
Par&sar  incarnate  in  four  portions. 

With  the  foes  of  hares  and  deer  (i,  e.  ehitds)  with  the  kings  of  the 
feathered  tribe  (i.  e.  hawks)  and  innumerable  dogs,  Anangap6la  set  out 
towards  the  north  to  hunt.  On  the  bank  of  the  mountain  stream  he 
espied  a  dense  forest,  abode  of  the  king  of  beasts;  thither  the 
monarch  turned.  Spells,  charms  and  prayers,  even  the  chase  itself, 
are  forgotten :  such  a  marvel  met  the  king's  gaze  in  the  forest.  A 
lam  of  vast  strength,  that  would  dash  through  a  thousand  armies, 
was  fighting  with  eight  tigers,  and  scattered  them  all.  A  hind, 
conceiving  strange  fury  in  her  breast,  wildly  butting  the  eight  tigers 
on  the  ground,  rushed  on  to  the  attack  and,  leaving  her  young,  tore  up 
the  ground  with  her  antlers.  The  king,  astonished  at  the  sight, 
called  for  Vydsa :  **  How  can  a  ram  fight  a  tiger  ?  tell  me,  noblest  of 
Brahmans.    A  ram  has  but  little  might,  yet  now  consider  it  well,  he 
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has  fought  for  a  whole  watch  and  come  off  victorious."  "  Standing 
on  Seshanfiga^B  head  the  ram  was  strong ;  what  are  eight  tigers  ?  he 
could  vanquish  a  thousand.  (Part  of  the  next  couplet  is  obscure.  I 
give  it  therefore  in  the  original.) 

High  or  loWy  on  whomsoever  rests  the  favour  of  the  king  of  the 
serpents,  his  power  stands   firm."     Anangap&la,  having  heard  and 
considered  the  words  of  Yydsa,  sent  and  summoned  2000  workmen, 
in  his  delight  distributed  rich  presents,  and,  in  an  auspicious  hour, 
commenced  building  a  palace,  mindful  of  Vy^a's  words.     The  king 
demanded  100  sers  of  iron  and  had  it  hammered  well,  then  the  smiths 
were  speedily  summoned,  who  made  a  sbaft  five  hands  long.     The 
king  took  the  sbaft,  well  hammered  as  it  was  and  five  hands  long,  and 
drove  it  in ;  three  fingers  breadth  of  the  point  passed  into  Seshan^a's 
forehead.   According  to  Vy^isa's  instructions,  the  king  had  had  it  well 
worked  with  the  hammers,  and  had  ordered  a  sharp  point  wherewith 
to  pierce  Seshan%a's  head  like  a  deer  or  a  fisb.     Said  Yytoa:  '^  0 
king,  the  spike  is  in  Seshan&ga's  head,  now  rule  at  ease  with  unpre-^ 
cedented  sway."     Said  Vyisa ;  "  There  will  be  a  plot,   0   Tomar 
B&j4y  he  prudent,  and  give  an  order  that  the  shaft  be  not  removed." 
*'  The  advice  is  good ;"  so  saying  he  too  went  away  home  with  Yy&sa, 
for  the  fair  Hemavatf  had  come  to  meet  him.      The   great   sage 
YyiSA  sings  of  the  sacrificial   preparations  made  by  Janamenjaya : 
how  can  fate  be  annulled,  says  the  poet  Ghand.     R^mchandra,  Jord  of 
the  three  worlds,  was  deceived  by  the  golden  deer :  look  again   at 
Bali  and  the  dwarf  :  Fate  is  a  word  of  power.    Seshan^ga  called  to  his 
younger  brother  Tachhak :  ^*  Exert  yourself  to  get  this  spike  out  of 
my  head.     Hear,   brother  Tachhak,  and  attend ;  an  iron  spike  has 
been  driven  into  my  head,  put  in  practice  all  the  four  stratagems  of 
war,  and  rid  me  of  this  spike,  my  brother."     Tachhak  was  pleased 
when  he  heard  Seshan^ga's  wise  and  courteous  speech  :  "  the  spike 
must  come  out  to-day,  think  well  of  it  and  exert  yourself." 
Haw  Tachhak  took  leave  of  Seshandga  and  disguised  himself  as  a 

Brdhman. 

"  Assume  the  dress  of  a  Br&hman  with  soft  and  plausible  words, 
pretending  that  the  events  of  yesterday  are  an  absurdity,  go  before  the 
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Tomar  king.*'  Ti^luk  wag  glad  when  he  heard  the  apeech  ol  the 
aerpeut  king,  and  taking  a  book  in  hia  hand,  and  binding  hia  hair  vn 
^  knot,  he  aasamed  the  gaise  of  a  Brahman,  With  a  white  dhoti,  a 
garland  on  his  breast,  and  sandals  on  his  feet,  started  the  seprp^)^ 
repeating  the  fojar  Yedas.  With  great  composare  repeating  the  Vedas, 
fountain  of  all  wisilom,  patting  the  people  on  one  side,  he  came  to  the 
Tomar  king.  When  Tachhak  saw  the  iUj&,  raising  his  hands  on  high 
and  still  repeating  the  Veda,  he  gave  him  his  blessing  ;  and  the  R&ji 
being  much  gratified,  sainted  him  lowly  :  ''  Ask  whatever  gift  thy  soul 
desires/'  .  Then  said  the  Brdhman :  ''  If  I  may  ask  what  I  will,  \ 
have  heard  a  wonderful  story,  concerning  that,  0  king,  will  I  ^|sk. 
Listen  to  me,  wise  monarch ;  what  wonderful  fancy  has  come  into 
your  head  ?  come  tell  me  plainly,  and  pat  an  end  to  donbt."  '^  Hear 
then,  0  Brahman,  in  one  word  a  marveUous  story :  a  spike  driven 
into  the  ground  has  entered  Seshan^a's  head.'*  Said  the  BrihmMi, 
<*  This  cannot  be  trae."  *'  Hear,  0  Brahman,  this  is  no  donbt  th9 
Kali  Jug,  bat  Yyisa  cannot  speak  false,  greatest  of  astrologers, 
perfect  in  science."  '*  The  spike  is  no  more  in  Seshan^a's  head  thao 
it  is  in  mine :"  the  Br4hman  pulled  oat  his  stake  and  threw  it  down, 
''If  the  spike  is  in  Sedian^ga's  forehead,  then  cut  off  my  bead." 
When  the  king  heard  this,  he  had  the  shaft  pulled  up :  the  king  saw 
blood  flow,  and  at  once  drew  his  sword.  Drawing  the  sword  from  its 
sheath,  the  king  became  violently  enraged,  but  looking  round  could 
see  no  one :  Tachhak  had  vanished  into  the  earth.  The  Tomar's  day 
set  with  the  shaking  of  the  shaft ;  blood  welled  up  like  a  fountain,  and 
poured  along  the  ground.  San,  moon  and  stars  tottered ;  an  awfu} 
voice  was  heard.  Ab  Yyasa  had  predicted,  Delhi  met  its  fate.  ThQ 
serpent  king,  and  the  hope  of  the  Tomar  dynasty,  flew  away  :  then 
came  Yy&sa  lamenting  with  loud  voice :  "  0  King,  once  favoured  of 
fortune,  your  word  has  been  broken  through  craft."  The  king  stood 
astounded.  Then  spoke  Yy^  again :  '^  Hear,  0  king.  Tachhak  haa 
oraftily  accomplished  Seshan^a's  deliverance,  and  has  escaped.  Jana- 
menjaya  at  the  time  of  sacrifice  directed  his  intention  against  hia 
father's  enemies,  and  recited  charms  by  which  they  came  and  threw 
themselves  into  the  fire.  By  the  protection  of  the  king  of  the  gods, 
there  escaped  to  the  heavenly  city  this  crafty  one,  this  Tachhak, 
rescued  by  Indra  and  Brahma ;  being  bom  of  Easyapa,  as  all  the 
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world  knows,  what  greater  power  thiB  serpent  has,  he  inherits  from 

Brabma."     Then  the  Tomar  lUtji  spoke  and  said :  "  This  I  did  not 

know :  now  tell  me  what  pltfi  is  best  by  which  to  remedy  the  evil 

thut  has  been  dcme."    Then  the  Edj6,  cursing  his  folly,  deeply 

grieving^  in  heart,  listened  while  Vyiisa  expounded  to  him  the  fntnre. 

How  Vydsa  expounded  the  Jutwre  to  the  Tomar  Bdjd, 

*^  There  shall  be  a  tremendous  war  between  the  Chauh^ns  and 

Chandela ;  blood  shall  flow  in  torrents,   flooding  the  whole  earth. 

Power  will  be  exhausted  in  the  conflict  between  the  Ghauh&ns  and 

ithe  Rahtors,  then  the  sovereignty  shall  pass  to  the  Mahammadans." 

The  Tonaar  Baj&,  clasping  his  hands,  said :  "  0  excellent   in  wisdom^ 

aeeing   that    my  rule  is  over,  tell  me    what  shall  beCal    in  the 

times  to  come  after  me."     "  The  Dwiipar  age  has  passed ;  the  Kali 

if  ag,  as  all  know,  has  come  upon  the  earth,  and  in  the  character  of 

Duryodhan,  tbe    Ohauh&n  takes   birth.     The  Chauh&n    shall  war 

with  the  Ohandel,  iron  clashing  against  iron ;  earth  loses  a  fraction  of 

the  weight  upon  her  head.    With  Prithirdj  are  a  hundred  heroes, 

men  of  valour,  giants  incarnate ;  on  the  other  side  the  galluit  Chandel 

prinoeB :  then  Yalla  and  Salla  take  birth."    *^  In  what  family  shall 

Balla  and  VaUa  be  bom  ?"  asked  the  Bdjl  Answered  Yy  to,  the  great 

sage :  ^'  O  glory  of  the  Tomar  line,  great  and  righteous  king,  the 

prayer  of  earth  was  heard  of  old,  when  in  the  form  of  a  oow,  fair  of 

hue,  with  gleaming  hoo&  and    budding    horns,  she  came  before 

Prahma  i^d  cried :  ^  In  the  Satya  Jug  Hari,  with  bis  discus,  had 

battle  with  and  slew  the  great  serpent  K&li  *,  in  the  Treta  Jug,  Bdma 

seatterod  the  hosts  of  Kumbhakama  and  B&van ;  in  the  Dwapar  Jug 

was  the  war  between  the  sons  of  Kuru  and  Pandu,  whan  the  son  of 

Jada  took  a  whole  mountain  off  my  head  :  now  in  ibis  era  of  Kali 

Jug  lemove  a  portion  of  my  burden  ?  0  Brahma.     The  ^imes  are  very 

evil ;  tbe  ocean  of  existence  is  illimitable ;  hear,  0  Chatur^nan,  and 

eoDsider;  remove  the  burden  from  my  head.'    As  you  desire  the 

incarnation  of  YaUa  and  Salla,  in  the  Bandpbar  line  Alba  and  Udal 

ai^>ear.     Prithirdj  the  Chauhan  marches  upon  Mahoba,  and,  breathing 

fuiy*  rages  against  the  enemy.     Siva  dances  in  exultation,   with 

a  garland  on  his  breast ;  while  witches  fill  their  urns  from  fathomless 

rivers  of  blood.     Deep  flow  the  streams  of  gore ;  the  Chandels  fight 

gallantly ;  no  one  turns  his  back ;  it  is  a  conflict  of  heroes." 
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[The  passage  that  here  follows  is  rather  obscure,  and  I  do  not  qnite 
see  how  some  parts  of  it  are  to  be  rendered.  Accordingly,  as  it 
enters  into  my  plan  to  give  a  specimen  of  the  original  text,  I  take 
this  for  the  purpose.  It  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  paper :  I 
resume  the  translation  from  the  point  where  the  transcript  breaks  off  .J 

Then  the  R&jd  in  astonishment  enquired  of  the  noble  sage :  ''  How 
can  Chhatris  spring  from  Brahmans  ?  Tell  me,  0  Brahman,  the  two 
lines  from  the  union  of  which  these  Chhatris  were  produced,''  said 
the  great  king  Anangap&la.  Said  Yy&sa,  when  he  heard  the  king*8 
words,  '*  Conceive  no  amazement  in  your  mind :  as  God  ordains,  so 
events  befall.  Attend,  0  Tomar  king,  while  I  declare  the  Gahar- 
w&r  genealogy ;  afterwards  I  will  relate  the  origin  of  the  Chandels. 
The  Gaharwars  were  seated  at  K&shi ;  their  name  and  descent  hear 
first,  0  king ;  then  I  will  pass  on  to  the  Chandels.  Karuchandra  was 
the  Gaharw^r  king  of  K^hl ;  under  his  sway  all  the  people  dwelt  in 
peace  and  content.  A  just  man  and  righteous  was  king  Chandra. 
His  son  was  Bansinh,  beautiful  as  K&madeva ;  the  son  of  Bansinh 
was  prince  Jaganndth ;  he  took  fort  Batn  by  craft  from  the  Asuras. 
His  son  Bansinh,  with  great  powers,  assaulted  and  took  Sum^utmt. 
His  son  was  the  beneficent  Surasinh,  a  monarch  like  Mur&ri.  Of 
him  was  born  king  Indrajit,  to  whom  Yindhya  Devi  manifested 
herself.  In  this  B&j&'s  court  were  many  Brahmans,  amongst  them 
the  gracious  Hemr&j,  to  whom  a  daughter  was  born  :  who  can  describe 
her  ?  Bom  in  the  holy  city  of  K^hi,  she  received  the  name  of 
Hemavati,  most  lovely,  in  form  a  chitrani,  of  most  amiable  disposition* 
This  charming  Hemavati  grew  up  in  the  reign  of  the  Gaharwir  king. 
In  the  summer  season,  when  the  sun's  rays  were  at  their  hottest,  the 
moon  rose  upon  her  view.  The  moon  came  and  manifested  himself 
to  Hemavati ;  the  maiden  trembled  with  sudden  cold  and  blushed 
beneath  his  gaze.  Bright  shone  the  pendants  in  her  ears  and  the 
jewels  in  her  hair ;  on  her  forehead  a  patch  of  sandal  wood  ;  on  her 
bosom  a  garland  of  flowers.  The  ear-rings  glisten ;  the  flowers  are 
pure  white,  bright  is  the  gleam  between  her  parted  hair ;  lovely  her 
whole  attire.  As  she  loitered  with  her  fair  companions,  the  moon- 
beams toyed  with  her  person.  She  knew  not  the  dalliance.  But 
deep  was  the  curse  which  the  damsel  uttered.  The  moon  stayed  and 
cried,  *^  Fair  maid,  be  comforted  ;  curse  me  not,  for  thy  son  ehall  be  a. 
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king ;  bis  sway  shall  be  nniversal ;  no  sickness  shall  toncli  his  body. 
Handreds  and  thousands  of  kings  shall  acknowledge  his  power. 
Pause,  lady,  and  consider ;  attend  to  my  words.''  So  saying,  the  king 
of  the  stars  was  departing,  but  the  damsel  cried,  ''  Stay,  tell  me  by 
vhat  means  to  remove  the  stain  I  have  incun-ed."  Answered  the 
moon,  "  0  lady,  be  not  distressed.''  Quick  as  a  lightning  flash  she 
grasped  her  lover  by  the  hand. 

An  episode.  The  Bdjd  ashs  Vydsa  whether  the  damsel  lived  with 
ier  lover  or  was  separated  from  hirrhy  and  at  what  time  this  dalliance 
tvith  the  moon  took  place  ;  and  Vydsa  tells  the  king. 

The  rishi  relates  how  many  years  the  damsel  stayed  in  company 
with  her  lord,  and  at  what  season  the  meeting  with  the  moon  occurred. 
After  sixteen  years,  through  the  curse  of  Indra,  the  lady  became  a 
widow.  It  was  in  the  flery  month  of  Jeth,  when  it  is  pleasant  to  be 
bathing  all  day  long,  that  the  moon  to  gratify  his  passion,  came  down 
and  embraced  her ;  the  whole  night  was  spent  in  sweet  dalliance,  yet 
each  is  the  divine  power,  the  maiden  knew  it  not.  As  the  ocean-bom 
was  leaving,  slie  ran  and  seized  him  by  the  hand  :  *'  Is  it  thus  you  leave 
me  ?  mine  has  been  the  disgrace,  be  your's  the  curse."  The  Brah- 
man's daughter  ran  and  seized  the  Brahman's  king  (i,  e.,  the  moon) 
crying  '^  Who  is  this  that  has  come,  making  me  thus  criminal  ? 
Wretched  that  I  am  without  a  lord ;  in  one  day  wedded  and  widowed. 
The  wild  sea  spreads  wide  before  me  ;  there  will  I  plunge  :  who  will 
drag  me  again  to  the  shore  ?  so  the  stain  of  sin  shall  be  washed  from 
my  body.  Of  what  avail  to  avert  the  inevitable  have  been  my  ablutions 
in  E&rtik  and  M%h  ?  Tell  me  quickly  some  remedy  :  I  am  not  such 
a  one  as  the  wife  of  Gautama."  Then  spoke  the  starry  lord,  the 
moon,  lovely  monarch  of  the  night,  and  addressed  the  damsel :  ''  O 
lady,  thy  son,  noble  in  mind  and  body,  shall  be  bom.  a  hero  on  the 
hank  of  the  Kamdvati.  Then  proceed  to  Eharjinpur  ;  there  give 
alms  and  ofifer  sacrifices ;  so  a  king  shall  reign  at  Mahoba,  with  many 
horses,  many  cows,  many  warrior  knights ;  with  an  army  complete  in 
all  four  departments,  crashing  the  hosts  of  his  enemies,  truly  a  great 
king,  whose  sway  shall  be  boundless.  Then  having  acquired  the 
philosopher's  stone,  transfoiming  all  things  to  pure  gold,  he  shall 
erect  statues  and  temples  and  excavate  a  spacious  lake.  Then  after 
founding  the  fort  of  Kalinjar,  he  shall  abandon  the  body,  and  attain 
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heaven,  lesving  his  hody  in  Kalinjary  and  by  death  aoqmring  nirv^aia." 
Said  the  damsel :  ''  Bnt  I  have  been  rayished :  my  son  shall  be  boni 
a  king,  bat  I  shall  be  lost  in  hell.  0  ornel,  treacherons  lord  ol  night, 
I  am  sank  in  an  ocean  of  grief,  speedily  shall  my  cnrse  fall  npon  thee : 
speak,  wretch  that  thon  art.''  Then  said  the  ruler  of  night :  '^  What 
was  ordained  has  come  to  pass  :  fate  cannot  be  annulled ;  this  even 
the  gods  admit.  Sixteen  sons  shall  be  bom  to  thee,  great  and 
munificent  kings ;  the  Bhandav  sacrifice  shall  be  celebrated  with 
liberal  gifts."  Then  the  monarch  of  the  stars  instructed  her :  "  0  lady^ 
obey  my  advice ;  quickly  leave  this  city  and  go  to  Elalinjar.  And  in 
ELalinjar  tarry  not  many  days,  but  remaining  only  a  short  time, 
proceed  to  the  Karn&vati.''  Then  he  bestowed  on  her  a  charm  and 
eomforted  her,  saying  '*  Whenever  thoti  shalt  recite  this,  then  I  will 
be  near  thee.  Brahma  has  declared  that  Hemavati's  son  shall  be  the 
greatest  of  Ohhatriya  kings  ;  his  sway  shall  extend  to  the  bounds  of 
the  ocean."  So  saying,  the  king  of  the  stars  vanished,  while  Hemavati 
pondered  the  spell. 

Leaving  K&shi  she  came  to  Kalinjar,  and  there  rested  four  months, 
bathing  in  the  sacred  stream,  and  invoking  all  the  gods  on  behalf  of 
her  son.  Then  quitting  Kalinjar,  she  came  to  a  village,  her  fair  body 
glistening  bright  as  the  moon.  Towards  day-break,  on  Monday  the 
11th  of  the  light  fortnight  of  Bais^h,  king  Ghandra-brahma  was 
bom.  Joyous  strains  of  mystic  purport  sounded  in  the  air,  and  thtf 
happy  gods  from  their  chariots  rained  down  flowers.  The  rivers 
flowed  milk ;  soft,  cool  and  fragrant  breathed  the  air,  when  Hemavati's 
son  was  bom ;  the  whole  world  heard  of  it.  The  best  of  omens 
eame  to  the  daughter  of  Hemr&j ;  her  left  side  throbbed :  then 
appeared  the  lord  of  night.  Brihaspati  too  arrived,  midst  the  songs  of 
the  Kinnars :  Hemavati  fell  at  his  feet :  her  lord  thus  addressed  her. 
(The  next  four  lines  are  obscure  and  I  quote  them  in  the  original.) 

^nr       ^nwrt  jpr  j^  ^iv  ^jirfir  ^Tf%  fifvt 

The  teacher  of  the  gods  wrote  the  horoscope,  while  the  goddesses 
sang  gladsome  strains  :  then  the  son  of  Angira  read  it  aloud.  The 
divine  orchestra  played  as  he  read ;  flowers  rained  upon  the  earth ;  the 
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apsarjs  danced  for  joy.  "  A  son  bas  been  bom  in  the  line  of  tlie  moon, 
ifbo  shall  tread  the  path  of  the  golden  age  ;  his  sway  shall  extend  to 
the  ocean,  great  poets  shall  sing  his  fame.  -  Celebrating  sacrifices, 
lavishing  gifts,  earth  shall  find  in  him  a  sovereign  lord :  Ghandra- 
brahma  has  been  bom  to  the  moon  in  the  city  of  Khajiupnr." 
When  the  sage  had  thas  spoken,  the  gods  all  departed  to  their  several 
seats. 

Every  day  Chandra-brahma  jgrew  in  beanty,  Kdmadeva  incarnate. 
All  the  people  of  Khajinpar  were  astonished  as  they  gazed  npon  his 
face :  ^*  This  son  of  a  widowed  Br&hman  woman,  has  with  ease  slaia 
a  tiger."  The  boy  was  ten  years  old  when  he  set  for  Ked^ :  there 
he  spied  an  enormous  tiger  and  slew  it.  As  the  strong  tiger  could 
not  be  seized,  the  king  victoriously  encountered  it :  the  glorious  sou 
of  the  moon  slew  it  with  his  sword  twelve  hands  in  length.  The 
resolute  prince  left  the  king  of  that  district  and  arrived  at  Khajinpur, 
where  he  related  the  encounter  to  Alhan.  Qaeen  Hemavati  came 
and  took  him  to  her  bosom,  and  recited  the  spell :  the  lord  of  night 
appeared.  The  moon  kissed  his  son's  face,  having  called  his  chariot 
near;  then  (Hiandra-brahma  received  from  him  the  philosopher's 
stone.  Mainaka  danced  for  joy  with  her  fair  companions ;  glad 
strains  are  beard.  The  happy  Hemavati  brings  her  due  offerings  of 
flowers,  frait  and  water ;  all  the  gods  unite  to  establish  the  throne  of 
Chandra-brahma.  With  one  accord  exclaiming,  '  Long  live  the  king'  • 
and  repeating  potent  spells,  they  called  the  noble  prince  and  instructed 
him  in  kingly  polity,  "  Who  can  have  enjoyment  that  associates 
with  a  man  who  is  hump-backed,  or  lame,  or  who  has  black  teeth,  or 
who  is  a  leper,  or  crooked,  or  deaf,  or  foolish,  or  very  dull,  or  a  sensual- 
ist, or  a  false  friend,  meanest  of  all  men  ?  hear  my  advice,  0  prince,  let 
not  snch  persons  come  near  thee,  nor  do  thou  go  near  them.  This  is 
the  purport  of  all  the  eighteen  Pur^nas.  Poets  and  sages  and  all  the 
world  declare,  the  society  of  such  men  brings  no  good.  (The  two  next 
lines  are  obscure :) 

Encourage  ingenious  poets,  with  them  is  excellent  wisdom  ;  with 
them,  0  prince,  converse  ;  keep  also  about  thee  knights  and  warriors. 
Qive  not  thy  mind  too  much  to  the  chase ;  shed  dignity  on  thy  royal 
18 
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estate.  Oonsider  first  virtue  an4  the  practices  of  religion  ;  be  not  a 
dave  to  the  populace ;  keep  thine  eyes  ever  wakeful  and  thoughtfully 
observe  many  countries.  Conceal  thy  emotions  both  of  love  and  hate, 
at  the  time  acting  a  part.  Whether  affection  or  resentment  have  the 
upper  hand,  remember  that  time  tames  not.  Be  strenuous  to  restrain  sell- 
oomplacency,  and  speak  reverently  before  the  altar  of  battle."  Having 
thus  instructed  him  in  kingly  polity,  the  lord  of  wealth  exclaimed  : 
Jleign  over  thousands,  and  hundreds  of  thousands,  discarding  all  doubt 
^d  distrust.  All  lands  exult,  the  heavenly  choirs  sing  for  joy  at  thy 
glory,  0  Chandra-brahma,  imperishable  in  the  world."  Staying  a 
moment,  the  moon  called  to  him  his  wife  and  eon :  "  Know  of  a 
surety,  0  lady,  the  words  of  Brahmi  cannot  fail.*'  So  spoke  the 
glorious  lord  of  night.  She  rose  and  touching  his  feet,  said,  *'  0  my 
lord,  hear  this  my  vow,  the  name  of  Brahma  shall  never  cease  from 
the  family.''  The  son  of  ocean  departed  and  calling  the  bounteous  god 
of  wealth  sent  him  with  the  stone.  The  lady  gave  it  to  her  son, 
telling  him  its  virtues  in  full :  there  was  singing  amongst  the  gods  in 
the  heavenly  city  when  the  story  was  told  to  Chandra-brahma* 
Aocording  to  the  instructions,  he  took  the  stone  and  applied  it )  and 
with  the  masses  of  gold  thus  produced  proceeded  to  K^injar. 

When  king  Chandra-brahma  had  reached  seventeen  years  of  age, 
he  bathed  at  K&linjar  and  adored  Nilkanth.  There  innumerable 
Brihmans  came  crowding  to  visit  the  king :  none  understood  the 
mystery  of.  his  origin  and  body  of  purest  gold.  When  he  saw  the 
Br^hmans,  he  sent  for  a  hundred  millions  of  gold  pieces  and  bestowed 
them  himself  a  king  upon  the  kings  of  earth ;  it  is  beyond  me  to  tell 
even  the  half  of  his  munificence.  With  30,000  heroes  an  invasion 
was  made  ;  in  little  more  than  12  hours  he  subdued  both  countries, 
Sihura  and  Gahor,  and  with  an  immense  train  of  horses,  cows  and 
bulls  returned  to  K^linjar.  The  Gaharw&r  fled  in  terror,  deserting 
K^hi :  the  godlike  Chandra-brahma  annexed  every  dominion. 

'*  Tell  me,  noble  sage,  what  virtue  there  is  in  Kdlinjar,  that  bathing 
there  gives  access  to  the  heavenly  city  ?'*  He  answered  :  In  the  Satya 
Jug  called  Mahatgiri,  in  the  Treta  Pingald&y,  in  the  Dw&par  Swargr&e 
in  the  Kali  Jug,  it  receives  the  name  of  K&linjar.  Beligious  pilgrim- 
age may  be  made  to  many  sacred  places ;  the  virtues  of  a  million 
are  inherent  in  Mrigadhdra.     By  beholding,  touching  and  bathing  i« 
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Uiat  9acrecl  stream,  man  k  purified  permanently  from  sin  anc(  error. 
It  possesses  in  a  pre-eminent  d^ree  the  virtue  of  many  tiraths  :  he 
who  worships  there  with  pure  intent,  performs  a  most  meritorious 
act. 

As  the  king  reclined  upon  his  couch  of  kusa  grass,  the  gods  came 
and  hlessed  him  :  ''  Build  a  fort  upon  my  holy  mountain,  then  reign 
for  twenty  generations."  When  he  heard  the  gracious  words  that 
proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  the  gods,  he  set  heart,  tongue  and  body 
to  work  at  the  foundation  of  the  city.  He  had  a  fort  built  in  four 
conrts,  with  a  splendid  gate  to  each,  with  frowning  towers  of  vast 
dimensions.  Then  he  collected  for  the  fort,  stores  of  all  eight  metals, 
with  guns  and  men  to  look  after  them,  and  placed  the  stores  in  order^ 
hallowing  the  work  with  prayer.  Then  he  cleared  the  ground  from 
blocks  of  stone  and  dressed  it,  and  set  up  an  enormous  figure  of  a 
lion :  lastly  gave  alms  in  great  profusion,  for  alms-giving  brings  with 
it  a  blessing. 

There  still  remain  14  stanzas  to  the  end  of  the  canto,  but  I  think 
it  unnecessary  to  translate  them,  since  they  are  nothing  but  an 
enumeration  of  the  grain,  live-stock  and  other  stores,  inclirding  balls 
and  powder  for  the  guns  above  mentioned,  which  were  stowed  away 
in  the  fort.  This  mention  of  fire-arms  is  certainly  curious :  Sir  H. 
Elliot  in  his  Bibliographical  Index  quotes  from  the  Kanauj-khand 
three  passages  of  five  or  six  lines  each,  in  which  the  words  dtish^ 
zaiMr  and  top  occur,  and  says  '^  it  appears  to  me  evident  that  the 
passages  where  these  are  mentioned  are  spurious  and  interpolated,  to 
accommodate  the  poem  to  the  knowledge  of  subsequent  ages."  He 
adds,  however,  that  the  verses  in  other  respects  have  anything  but  a 
modem  ring,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  lines  with  which  my 
translation  concludes. 

I  had  expected  to  find  a  large  intermixture  of  Persian  words  in 
these  poems*;  since  some  scholars  who  condemn  the  pedantic  use  of 
pure  Hindi  in  modern  composition,  have  defended  their  practice  by 
the  example  of  Chand,  the  father  of  vernacular  literature.  However, 
in  the  canto  now  translated,  I  have  detected  only  eight  foreign 
words ;  viz.  jahdn,  the  world  ;  zdhir,  manifest :  both  occurring  in 
one  line ;  skety  a  lion ;  sahm,  fear,  in  a  doubtful  passage :  and  bdz, 
a  hawk ;  jurraj  a  hawk,  kadd,  size  and  hhiydl^  thought,  all  of  which 
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oome  close  together  at  the  end  of  the  canto*    Later  on  in  the  poem, 
Persian  words  may  be  rather  more  frequent. 

As  for  my  translation,  I  have  done  my  best  to  keep  close  to  the 
original ;  bat  a  poem,  like  the  Prithirdj-rdyasa,  intended  expressly  for 
recitation,  and  composed  in  a  ballad  metre  with  many  words  thrown 
in  more  for  sound  than  sense,  scarcely  admits  of  literal  rendering. 
The  narrative  too  is  occasionally  very  abrupt  in  its  transitions, 
briefly  alluding  to  events  which  require  to  be  known  in  detail  before 
the  ambiguous  allusions  can  be  interpreted  ;  while  the  language  is  of 
a  most  archaic  type  and  the  text  exceedingly  corrupt.  The  necessary 
result  of  all  these  circumstances  is,  that  my  rendering  of  several 
passages  is  little  more  than  conjectural. 

The  few  lines  to  which  I  have  been  unable  to  attach  any  definite 
meaning,  and  which  I  have  therefore  reproduced  in  their  original  form, 
are  probably  more  or  less  corrupt.  I  hope  some  scholar  will  exercise 
his  ingenuity,  and  favour  the  Society  with  a  translation  both  of  them 
and  of  the  longer  continuous  passage  with  which  I  now  conclude  this 
paper. 

i^         ^^  j^      j^     •^ 

^^^n^  Hlfttfl  ^T^  "t^T  iITT  ^  I 

^  ,^ 

t;u  hit  3?  vif^  9nr  ^nr  y  i 

Wfy  ^;h  gnrrr^  X^  HTT  f%^  ^!f  I 

^S     1"^. "^  «  » ^ 

"WW  ^w  finr  ^w  n^  ^r:  «n[  ^ftro  i 
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List  of  some  of  the  more  unnsnal  words,    Sanscrit,   Prakrit   and 
ProTincial,  occarring  in  the  canto  translated. 
Chhandy  Prakrit,  for  sdvaka^  the  joung  of  any  animal. 
VUamdngy  Sanscrit  compound,  the  head* 
Sandha^  a  palace,  S. 
Chhanhanij  for  okshatthM,  an  armj. 

Ftya,  or  bit/a,  a  particle  of  asseveration  :  see  Yaramchi's  Prakrita 
Prakis6,  iz.  3. 
BddaVj  a  Brahman,  S» 
Pdnwarij  sandals. 
.   Nakkafy  putting  on  one  side  ?  from  nakk,  a  S.  root,  given  in  the 
dictionaries  without  any  authoritative  reference  for  its  meaning. 
Aghdiy  a  crashing  sound. 
Thd  for  turn  :  thdko  for  tumhdrd^ 
Bhd^  for  mairiy  I. 
Hauran,  for  tHmhdrd, 

Fatty  Prakrit,  for  vartdy  original  of  modern  hdty  a  word. 

Puhumij  for  prithivi,  the  earth. 

Sat,  for  «'a<,  100.     ShodaSy  16,  S. 

Pith-thaly  for  Prithi  rdj. 

Goj  the  earth,  S. 

Kumudvanty  epithet  of  the  moon. 

Chilaky  an  ear-ring. 

Sukra-rnds,  the  month  Jeth,  S. 

Bdmdy  a  woman,  S. 

Chhonipy  a  king. 

Ckhandnay  for  ckhoma^  to  leave. 

MddhaVy  the  month  Bais^kh,  S. 

Paydriy  for  pavoA,  wind, 

Bhindapdly  a  kind  of  spear,  S. 

Pdnwary  low,  mean. 

Ankdvy  for  ahamkdray  conceit, 

JDwait,  douht,  S. 

^dA,  for  ndM,  a  lord* 

Bardy  a  bull. 

Gufj,  for  Jwr;'  /  a  bastion. 

Jinddniy  iorjandrd  f  a  pitch-fork  or  rake. 

S*ragy  for  aarij)  sangins. 
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Note  on  the  CJiandel  Bdjds  of  Mahoha, 

In  the  Becond  isanto  of  the  poem  the  descent  of  Parmti  the  last 
Ghandel  king  of  Mahoba  is  traced  up  to  Hemavati  thioagh  20  genera- 
tions, which  was  the  number  specified  in  the  prophecy.  The  line 
stands  as  follows :  1.  Hemavati  and  the  moon  god ;  2.  Ghandra- 
brahma.  He  founds  Kali^jar  and  Khajinpur  with  85  temples  and 
101  lakes  :  marries  Chandrdvali ;  settles  at  Mahoba ;  3.  Bdr-brahma  i 
he  builds  B&rigarh ;  4.  Pdr-brahma ;  5.  fiiip-chandra-brahma ;  6. 
Braj-brahma ;  7.  Riip-bel-brahma  8.  M6n-brahma  j  9.  Jag-brahma ; 
10.  Gydn-brahma ;  11.  Suj^n-brahma ;  12.  Jay-satyan-brahma ;  13. 
Jag-jat-brahma ;  14.  Kil-brahma ;  15.  Siiraj-brahma ;  16.  Janriip* 
brahma;  17.  Rdhil-brahma.  He  invades  Ceylon,  founds  R^in, 
marries  R&jmati ;  18.  Madan-brahma ;  19.  Kirat-brahma  ;  20.  Par- 
m^.  Being  ashamed  of  his  origin,  he  drops  the  affix  Brahma  and  in 
consequence  loses  his  rdj. 

Mairvpuri^  October  Vlt\  1868. 


Authors  of  Armenian  Grammars^  from  the  earliest  stages  of  Arme- 
nian literature  up  to  the  present  day» — By  Johannes  Avball, 
Esq.j  M.  A.  8. 

[Received  30th  .July,  18680 

A  brief  sketch  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Armenian  literature  will, 
it  is  hoped,  not  be  deemed  altogether  uninteresting.  Agathangdus 
was  the  first  who  wrote  a  history  of  the  life  and  exploits  of  the 
Armenian  king  Tiridates,  towards  the  close  of  the  third  century  of 
the  Christian  era.  He  was  of  Greek  extraction,  and  well  acquainted 
with,  the  Armenian  langaage.  Before  that  period,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  Armenians  had  a  literature  of  their  own.  8ome  popular  and 
rural  songs  were  extant,  commemorative  of  heroes  and  heroic  achieve- 
ments. At  this  period,  there  was  no  Armenian  alphabet.  Oonse- 
quently  the  Armenians  used  the  Greek,  Pelhevic  and  Syriac  characters. 
The  Armenian  alphabet  was  invented  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century  by  the  intelligence  and  efforts  of  St.  Mesrop.  Although 
some  odd  and  uncouth  letters  were  in  existence,  bearing  the  name  of 
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their  inventor  Daniel,  they  were  altogether  incomplete,  and  all  the 
Yoweb  were  wanting.  The  invention  or  perfection  of  the  Arme- 
iiian  alphabet  was  soon  followed  by  the  establishment  of  schools,  the 
formation  of  literary  and  scientific  societies,  the  translation  of  the 
holy  scriptures  into  Armenian  from  the  original  Q-reek  and  'Syriac, 
and  by  the  production  of  original  works,  such  as  history,  biography, 
grammar,  theology,  geography,  &c.  During  these  days  the  Armenians 
generally  used  the  grammar  of  Dionysius  of  Thrace,  which  was 
originally  written  in  Greek  and  translated  into  Armenian  by  David, 
snmamed  the  invincible  philosopher.  The  Armenian  grammar  has. 
only  two  numbers,  singular  and  plural,  but  David  attempted  to 
introduce  into  it  the  dual  number,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek.  The 
idiom  of  the  Armenian  language,  however,  did  not  admit  of  this 
eitraordinary  innovation. 

Subsequent  to  this,  the  grammar  of  Moses  •f^^pR't  the  gramma- 
rian was  prepared  and  introduced  into  all  the  Armenian  schools, 
which  was,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  generally  studied,  and 
became  a  popular  class-book.  Moses  Khoienensis  ir«'^«4*'>  fu*/>^%»7^ 
is  supposed  by  contemporary  historians  to  be  the  author  of  this 
grammar. 

Gregorius  Magistratus,  who  flourished  in  the  eleventh  century, 
compiled  another  grammar  from  those  that  were  already  extant. 
This  was  also  introduced  into  the  schools  of  that  period. 

Johannes  of  Ezinka,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  wrote  a  new 
grammar  by  the  help  of  a  dictionary  compiled  by  Dr.  Aristakes.  In 
this  new  work,  the  author  has  compiled  and  mentioned  all  that  was 
worthy  of  note  and  useful  from  the  preceding  grammars.  Gregor 
Tathevensis  gm^kmj^  of  the  thirteenth  century,  produced  a  commen- 
tary on  the  grammar  of  Aristakes  and  his  coadjutor  George. 

Jacob  of  Ghrim  Q'^ki/L  ^pb^^jb  is  the  author  of  a  grammar,  in 
which  he  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  in  dilating  upon  punctuation 
and  accentuation.  A  grammar  is  also  extant  without  date,  supposed 
to  be  a  compilation  by  the.  |]u*/»iwL.ivf.  Deacon  Johannes.  In  likQ 
manner,  another  grampaar  is  in  existence,  the  authorship  of  which 
is  ascribed  to  Priest  Cachatdr.  The  foregoing  are  the  authors  of 
Armenian  grammars,  who  flourished    n  Aimeuia  prior  to  the  four- 
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teenth  century.     I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  a  concise  account  of  those 
who  followed  them  in  the  suhsequent  centuries. 

Among  Europeans,  Franciscus  Rivola  of  Milan,  composed  an 
Armenian  and  Latin  grammar,  which  was  printed  in  1624.  Being 
himself  a  foreigner,  he  seems  to  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  pains  in 
preparing  his  book,  which  is  not,  however,  without  errors. 

Another  grammar  was  compiled  in  Armenian  and  Latin  by  Clement 
Galanus,  which  was  printed  in  Rome  in  1645.  It  is  more  compre« 
hensive,  and  less  abounds  with  inaccuracies  than  that  of  Bivola.  A 
treatise  on  Logic  is  also  appended  to  this  work. 

Doctor  YoBcan  n»t*^  ^»/ti|.»iy&'M  published  an  abridgment  of  Arme- 
nian grammar  in  Amsterdam  in  1666. 

An  epitome  of  Armenian  grammar,  under  the  name  of  S'imon, 
native  of  Julpha,  was  printed  in  Constantinople  in  1725.  Johannes 
Jacob  the  Priest,  sumamed  4"j[f  ^  Declension,  wrote  an  Armenian 
grammar  in  Latin,  for  the  use  of  European  students,  which  was 
published  in  Rome  in  1675.  Cachatdr  Yertabed  of  Erzerum,  published 
an  Armenian  grammar  in  Aligornia  in  1696. 

Johannes  Yertabed  of  Julpha,  compiled  a  short  grammar,'  accom- 
panied by  a  treatise  on  Logic,  which  was  printed  in  Amsterdam  in  1711. 

Johannes  Joachim  Schroder,  a  native  of  Holland,  studied  the 
Armenian  language  with  unceasing  application,  and  the  greatest 
avidity  by  bishop  Thomas  of  Gokhten  and  his  nephew  Lucas.  He 
published  an  Armenian  grammar  with  Latin  exposition  at  Amsterdam 
in  1711,  under  the  title  of  y^pmJinJb  l,A-i»t_^  ^m\i  "  Thesaurus 
Linguae  Armenecae  Antiquae  et  Hodiernae,''  with  a  copious  voca- 
bulary and  entertaining  Dialogues  in  modern  Armenian.  Being  an 
excellent  oriental  scholar,  he  was  competent  to  criticise  the  gram- 
matical works  of  his  predecessors,  and  to  note  their  inaccuracies  and 
defects. 

Jacobus  Yillotte,  from  the  Society  of  Jesus,  published  in  1714  at 
Rome,  a  Latin  and  Armenian  Dictionary  with  an  elementary  grammar. 
He  was,  for  several  years,  a  Jesuit  Missionary  among  the  Armenians. 
The  great  bulk  of  his  book  is  a  proof  of  the  vast  amount  of  labour  he 
has  bestowed  on  its  preparation  and  completion. 

Subsequently  a  more  enlarged  and  improved  grammar  was  published 
by  Mechithar,  the  founder  of  the  Mechitharistic  Society  in  Yenicc  in 
the  year  1730. 
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Deacon  Baltbasar  published  an  Armenian  grammar  at  Constanti- 
nople in  1736. 

Daring  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  cultivation  of 
Armenian  literature  was  appreciated  far  and  wide,  not  only  among 
the  Armenians  themselves,  but  also  by  several  learned  European 
orientalists,  Father  Michael  Chamich's  grammar  was  published  in  the 
year  1779,  which  was  hailed  with  the  greatest  avidity  and  enthusiasm 
by  the  Armenian  literati  as  the  most  complete  work  of  its  kind.  It 
was  introduced  into  all  the  schools,  superseding  the  use  of  all  the 
other  grammars  previously  published. 

In  1815  another  grammar  appeared,  by  Grabriel  Avietick,  member 
of  the  Mechitharistic  Society  of  Venice.  Although  its  first  part  is 
written  in  the. modem  or  vernacular  Armenian,  the  another  has  taken 
a  great  deal  of  pains  to  throw  more  light  on  the  ancient  literature 
of  Armenia  by  a  careful  reference  to  rare  manuscripts  of  antiquity, 
which  have  been  discovered,  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  Father 
Chamich's  grammar. 

Jacob  Shahan  Cirbied  published  his  Armenian  grammar  in  Paris 
in  the  year  1823,  under  the  title,  ^*  Grammaire  de  la  lingne  Arme- 
nienne."  Its  publication  elicited  a  violent  correspondence  between 
tlie  author  and  his  critics. 

In  1826  Ter  Arratoon  Ter  Mesrop  published  an  Armenian  gram- 
mar in  Constantinople  nearly  in  imitation  of  Chamich,  for  the  use  of 
Armenian  schools  of  that  city. 

Father  Paschal  Aucher,  of  the  Mechitharistic  Society  of  Venice 
published  an  Armenian  and  English  grammar  and  vice  versd^  in  Venice 
in  1819  and  1832,  by  the  assistance  of  Lord  Byron  and  of  John 
Brand,  Enq.,  A.  M.  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  with  copious 
selections  from  the  best  Armenian  authors  in  chronological  order. 
Doctor  Michael  Salanth,  of  the  Armenian  College  of  Moscow,  published 
in  1827,  a  comprehensive  grammar  in  two  volumes.  The  publication 
of  this  work  met  with  a  most  favorable  reception  from  the  Armenian 
literati  of  Russia.  The  author,  however,  is  severely  critical  on  the 
slight  inaccuracies  of  Father  Michael  Chamich. 

In  1847,  appeared  another  grammar,  short,  simple,  plain  and  easy, 
from  the  pen  of  Mackertich  Emin,  Esq.,  formerly  of  Calcutta  but 
now  Principal  of  the  Imperial  College  of  Oriental  Languages  in  Moscow. 
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A  brief  Armenian  and  Latin  grammar  was  published  in  Berlin 
in  1841  by  that  eminent  orientalist  and  accomplished  Armenian 
scholar,  Jul.  Henr.  Petermann.  It  is  accompanied  with  a  copious 
glossary,  which  does  no  small  credit  both  to  the  head  and  heart  of  the 
distinguished  author.  He  is  now  in  the  Holy  Land,  as  Prussian 
Consul  Greneral.  His  efforts,  in  search  of  scriptural  antiquities  and 
rare  ancient  Armenian  manuscripts  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  crowned  with 
success. 

In  the  year  1880,  an  Armenian  grammar  was  published  in  Calcutta, 
with  notes  and  copious  English  glossary,  by  the  author  of  the  present 
article,  chiefly  intended  for  youths  educated  in  India. 

In  the  year  1844,  appeared  the  Polyglott  grammar,  in  Arabic, 
Persian,  Turkish  and  Tartar  languages,  with  copious  critical  and 
philological  notes.  Par  Le  P.  Minas  Medici.  It  is  highly  prized  by 
orientalists  and  learned  Societies  of  Europe. 

A  full  and  comprehensive  grammar  was  published  in  Venice  in 
1852,  by  Doctor  Arsen  Comitas  Bagratdni,  the  oldest  and  most 
eminent  member  of  the  Mechitharistic  Society  of  Venice,  abounding 
in  philosophical  commentaries  and  philological  observations.  It  is 
more  intended  for  the  advanced  student,  than  as  a  olass-book  for 
schools.  The  author  was  deservedly  distinguished  for  the  profundity 
of  his  erudition.  He  was  one  of  the  brightest  luminaries  that  ever 
shone  in  the  horizon  of  Armenian  literature.  He  died  in  the  year  1866, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  77  years,  but  his  works  will  perpetuate  his 
name  to  prosperity  among  his  countrymen. 

Bev.  A.  Eurken,  M.  M.,  of  the  Mechitharistic  Society  of  Venice 
published  in  1853,  an  English  and  Armenian  grammar,  with  copious 
examples  from  English  authors.  This  work  is  considered  very  useful 
for  beginners.  In  conclusion,  I  also  think  it  necessary  to  add,  that 
since  the  year  1840,  up  to  the  present  day,  a  great  variety  qf 
elementary  grammars  have  been  published  by  the  indefatigable 
members  of  the  Mechitharistic  Societies  of  Venice  and  Vienna,  in 
Armenian  and  French,  Armenian  and  Qerman,  Armenian  and  Latin, 
Armenian  and  Italian,  and  Armenian  and  Bussian  languages,  which 
will  greatly  tend  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  Armenian  language  by 
European  scholars. 
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When  writing  ihe  preface  to  tlie  third  volume  of  the  'Birds  of  India/ 
Dr.  J  0  r  d  o  n  remarks  that  tlie  pablication  of  the  two  former  volnmes 
of  the  same  work  had  already  attracted  great  interest  to  Indian 
Ornithology.  The  very  large  amount  of  the  most  accurate  statements 
as  to  specific  distinctions,  on  the  habits  and  on.  the  geographical 
distribution  afford  indeed  facilities  of  no  ordinary  kind,  and  they 
not  only  serve  to  direct  other  observations,  but  they  are  useful  in 
most  cases  also  as  a  guide  to  the  record  of  any  additional  facts,  which 
further  inquiry  may  bnng  forward.  Had  it  been  possible  to  add 
illustrations  of  at  least  the  more  important  types  of  each  family, 
the  student  in  India  could  scarcely  have  wished  for  a  better  Manual 
OF  Indian  Ornithoi^gy. 

Daring  my  geological  wanderings  through  the  N.  W.  Himalaya, 
I  have  made  various  observations  on  Indian  Zoology  and  Botany, 
q)ecially  with  tho  object  of  collecting  materials  for  a  fauna  and  flora 
of  Western  Tibet.  Only  for  a  comparatively  short  time  have  I  been 
enabled  to  pay  any  attention  to   the   fauna  of   the  C is- Himalayan 
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regions.  Thus,  when  staying  last  year  for  about  six  weeks  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chini,  in  the  province  of  Kunawar,  I  compiled  a 
few  notes  on  some  of  the  main  features  and  relations,  which  present 
themselves  between  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  more  interior 
and  higher  ranges  of  the  N.  W.  Himalaya  and  those  of  the 
temperate,  continental  portions  of  Europe,  (Verhandlungen  der  zool. 
bot.  Gesellschaft,  Wien,  1866,  p.  850).  In  my  present  communication 
I  intend  to  deal  with  a  more  special  subject  and  propose  to  bring 
before  our  readers  a  few  observations  on  the  OniUhology  of  the  Sutlej 
valley. 

My  remarks  and  enumeration  of  species  will  bo  restricted, — so 
to  say — to  the  Himalayan  fncies  of  the  avi-fanna,  for  the  fauna  of 
the  so-called  sub-tropical  forests  of  the  lower  Himalayan  hills  scarcely 
differs  from  the  Indian  fauna  in  general.  But  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that,  even  within  this  limited  area,  I  cannot  pretend 
to  give  at  present  a  complete  list  of  all  the  ornithological  treasures 
•which  actually  are  to  be  met  with.  A  good  many  birds  are  merely 
occasional  visitors  to  the  valley,  in  their  periodical  wanderings  to 
Tibet  and  Central  Asia.  Others,  properly  belonging  to  the  Indian 
tropical  fauna,  appear  almost  accidentally*Avithout  making  any  pro- 
longed stay  in  the  valley.  It  is  difficult  to  procure  all  the  informa- 
tion required  about  such  rare  species,  and  I  only  can  mention  them, 
BO  far  as  they  came  under  my  notice,  from  reliable  authorities  or  from 
personal  observations.  Of  the  general  character  of  the  avi-fauna, 
however,  I  trust  to  give  at  least  an  approximately  coiTcct  idea. 

It  was,  as  I  have  already  stated,  with  a  view  to  obtain  some  Tibetan 
and  Central-Asiatic  birds,  which  do  not  come  in  winter  as  low  down 
as  the  Indian  plains,  that  I  undertook  to  employ  shikarees  during 
the  winter-time  in  the  interior  of  the  hills.  My  expectations  on 
this  point  have  not  been  quite  fnistrated.  I  have  not  only  received  a 
tolerably  con'cct  account  of  the  avi-fauna  during  the  winter  in  this 
portion  of  the  valley,  but  I  have  been  at  the  same  time  placed  in 
possession  of  valuable  materials,  "svliich  enable  me  to  make  a  few 
additions  to  this  branch  of  the  Indian  fauna. 

It  has  been  already*  mentioned,  that  the  exclusion  of  the  birds 

•  Ibis  1866,  II.  p.  228,  and  elsewhere. 
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of  the  more  Northern  regioDS  of  the  N.  W.  Himalaya  —  as  well  as 
those  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  Bengal  —  from  Dr.  J  e  r  d  o  n  's  work, 
is  greatly  to  be  regretted.  It  is  not  strictly  correct  that  the  birds  of 
Western  Tibet*  and  Kashmir  have  been  treated  in  this  manner ; 
for  not  only  are  most  of  these  provinces  situated  to  the  South  of 
the  river  Indus,  and  within  the  limits  of  our  Indian  empire,  but 
the  h&i^er  number  of  the  birds,  which  inhabit  these  regions  in 
summer,  are,  during  the  winter,  visitors  of  Northern  India  proper ; 
or  at  least  of  the  lower  ranges  of  the  Indian  or  Southern  slopes 
of  the  Himalaya  mountains.  It  is  true  that  the  birds  of  these 
provinces  in  some  respects  represent  a  distinct  facies,  as  compared 
with  the  tropical  character  of  the  Indian  fauna  generally,  but  this  is 
not  sufficient  ground  for  supposing  that  they  are  not  birds  of  India, 
For  if  the  validity  of  this  opinion  be  admitted,  the  entire  fauna  of 
Northern  Nepal  and  nearly  of  the  whole  of  Sikkim  must  be  excluded 
from  the  Indian  fauna. 

On  the  contrary,  the  affinities  and  relations  of  the  various  facies  in 
a  fauna  are  entitled  to  the  special  care  of  naturalists,  because  these 
relations  are  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  study  of  the  geographical 
distribution^  not  only  of  single  species,  but  more  properly  of  the 
character  of  the  different  zoological  provinces  of  our  globe.  Besides 
this,  the  comparison  of  two  or  more  neighbouring  facies  of  the 
fauna  very  often  facilitates  the  knowledge  of  the  species  themselves  in 
so  far  as  they  shew  us,  whether  certain  variations  may  be  considered 
sufficient  to  warrant  those  distinctions,  upon  which  we  generally  base 
our  *  species.^ 

In  many  cases  the  comparison  of  Indian  birds  with  so  called  represen- 
tative species  in  Western  Asia  and  Europe  is  still  a  great  desideratum, 
although  these  comparisons  may  prove  to  be  in  favour  of  several 
identifications.  I  would^  for  instance,  only  call  to  mind  our  Turtur 
moena  or  rupestris,  and  the  common  T.  auritus,  Corvus  tihetanus  and 
C.  cornXy  Turdus  Huttoni  and  T,  viscivortia.  Pica  hotanensis  and 
P.  caudata^  Begulus  ffymalayanus  and  li,  crislatusy  and  others.  For 
my  own  part  I  believe  many  of  these  species  to  be  respectively  identical. 
To  return  to  our  present  subject, —  the  avi-fauna  of  the  Sutlcj  valley 

*  Including  Spiti  and  Lahul,  which  are  British  provincea. 
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— it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  remark,  that  the  present  records  are  prin- 
cipally based  upon  my  own  observations,  which  I  had  occasion  to 
make  during  the    summer-months — from    May  to  October — in  the 
^eater  portion  of  the  valley, —  having  also  at  the  same  time  made 
•a  large  collection  of  birds.     The  references  to  the  fauna  in  the  winter- 
months  are,  as  already  noticed,  based  upon  materials  which  have  been 
procured  by  my  shikarees,  and  also  upon  information  from  a  few  friends. 
In  cases  where  specimens  of  new   or  little   known  birds  have  been 
procured,  short  descriptions  may  not  be  out  of  place,  except  where  the 
additional  remarks  have  already   been  supplied,  in  which  cases  the 
respective  references, — so  far  they  have  come  to  my  knowledge — will 
be  given.     Being  aware  of  the  great  difficulty,  which  exists  in  this 
•country,  of  obtaining  sufficiently  reliable  reference  to  literature  in  this 
"branch  of  Zoology,  and  also  materials  for  comparison,  I  have  mostly 
avoided  naming  any  new  species,  but  in  several  instances  I  have  given 
indications  of  such  by  giving  short  descriptions.     These  may  pro- 
visionally serve  for  identification,  or  at  least  for  comparison.     Should 
further  inquiries  make  some  of  my  as  yet  deficient  determinations 
more  successful,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  communicate  the  results  subse- 
-quently.*    I  may,  however,  draw  the  attention   of  Ornithologists 
in  India  to  a  few  interesting  species :  as,  for  instance,  the  Acdpitcr 
nisoideSy  B  1  y  t  h,  whether  it  be  a  distinct  species  from  Ace.  gularis^ 
Schlegel;  to  Cypselua  pacificus.  Lath,  and  the  very  similar 
Cyp.  leucogenySj  B  1  y  t  h  ;  to  an  apparently  new  species  of  Mxtnia^ 
several  new  forms  of  PhylloscopincB^   one  or  two    new    species   of 
Accentor,  a  new  Monti/ringiUa,  a  Linota,  a  Fringillauda,  a  doubtfully 
young  Eydrohata,  and  others. 

Before  entering  npon  any  details,  it  seems  desirable  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  physical  constmction,  and  on  the  climatological  conditions  of  the  Satlej 
valley;  and  as  the  fanna  and  flora  of  a  country  are  in  manj  respects 
connected  with,  or  even  dependent  npon  each  other,  a  short  reference  to 
the  main  features  of  the  vegetation  of  the  valley  may  essentially  aid  in 
attaining  this  object. 

Through  the  valuable  investigation  ofMoororoft,  Straohey  and  other 
distinguished  travellers  it  is  pretty  well  known,  that  the  Sutlej  rises  to  the  west 

*  Having  since  visited  the  principal  nmseams  of  Europe  and  having  had  opportnnitlca  of 
comparing  a  few  of  the  doubtful  spedes,  I  shall  occasionaliy  add  a  few  notes,  (Feb.  ItkSS.) 
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of  the  Manflarowara  lake,  bat  its  proper  sonrcos, — as  likewise  those  of  the 
Indus ~ have  not  as  yet  been  traced  with  undoubted  accuracy.  The  ooni'so  of 
the  river  through  the  Chinese  provinco  Nari  (or  Googhi)  is  only  imperfectly 
known,  althongh  some  additional  observations  may  be  expected  from  the 
brothers  Schlagintweits'  expedition.  The  information,  which  has  up  to 
this  time  been  procured,  shows  that  the  climate  of  Nari  does  not  materially  differ 
from  that  of  W.  Tibet  in  general,  it  being  characterized  by  an  excessive  dryness 
of  the  atmosphere  at  all  times  of  the  year,  by  great  qontrasts*  during  the 
mmmer  in  the  diurnal  and  nocturnal  temperatures,  and  by  very  severe  coldf 
in  winter.  The  whole  country  is  very  rough  in  its  configuration ;  the  few 
level  places  being  restricted  to  old  river  terraces  or  lake-basins,  the  elevation 
of  which  varies  from  10  to  15,000  feet,  while  many  of  the  neighbouring  hills  rise 
above  20,000  feet;  19,000  being  about  the  mean  of  their  elevation.  The 
snow  line  lies  at  about  19,000  feet.  A  very  limited  quantity  of  moisture  is 
supplied  from  the  Indian  sida  throagh  the  Sntloj  valley  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  but  its  influence  rapidly  decreases  in  the  more  eastern  parts 
of  the  province.  The  total  fall  of  snow  during  the  winter  can,  I  think,  rarely 
exceed  two  feet.  The  cultivation  of  cereals  succeeds,  only  where  water  for 
irrigation  can  be  abundantly  supplied.  The  arboreal  vegetation  is  restricted 
to  a  few  apricot,  poplar  and  willow  trees,  the  first  growing  up  to  11,000  feet, 
while  the  two  others  are  occasionally  found  up  to  13,000$  all  of  them, 
however,  generally  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  villages.  The  same  is  the 
caao  with  the  Juniperus  exccUa,  Its  geographical  range  appears  to  have 
formerly  been  much  wider,  and  a  very  groat  care  is  at  present  bestowed 
upon  this  8acred  tree  of  the  Buddhists.  Grassy  plains  afford  ample  pasturage 
for  cattle,  being  a  little  more  extensive  towards  the  head  of  tho  valley, 
where  several  former  lakes  have,  in  consequence  of  tho  accumulation  of  debris 
from  glacier  streams  and  avalanches,  and  on  account  of  tho  incroascit  of 
evaporation  caused  by  the  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  either  dec  reused  in 
extent  or  altogether  disappeared. 

The  fauna  has  an  essentially  Tibetan  character.  The  Eyang,  Equus  hcmu 
onus,  is  very  plentifully  met  with  in  a  wild  state  j  the  Yak,  Poex>?i,a<jus  grun  n  iens, 
has  become  domesticated  and  is  at  present  very  rarely  found  wild  to  tho 
south  of  the  Indus  j  Ovis  Ammon,  Ovis  nahv/ra  (barhel),  Moschus  moschifemSf 
and  other  Buminants  are,  however,  still  tolerably  common.  Ursua  tibctanua, 
L}fnchu8  eiMTopeua,  Vulpes  montaniLS  and  ferilatiis,  Mustella  ermiyiea  and  others 
are  also  not  rare.  Of  birds  a  largo  number  of  FaiNoiLLiDifS,  RuxiciLLiNiE, 
Alavdidm,  Gorvidjb  and  others,  mostly  of  a  Emx)pean  type,  are  to  be  met  with. 

•  Oflen  smounting  to  100  degrees  within  21  hours,  the  moxlmom  of  solar  heat  being  130° 
■Bd  the  minimum  Ijcfore  eanrisc  30°  or  below  it. 

t  Umullj  below  xcro  at  night,  and  at  day  timo  seldom  much  higher  than  the  freezing  point  of 
water,  which  U  not  always  32°. 

X  1  believe  this  to  be  chicily  due  to  the  devastation  of  arboreal  Tcgctotion,  which  is  said  to  have 
becaCumcrly  rather  abundant. 
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As  to  Reptiles  and  Fishes,  I  hare  not  boon  able  to  procnro  any  mformatioD, 
bnt  I  sboold  think  that  they  are  not  specifically  very  different  from  thoae  of 
W.  Tibet. 

The  population  as  compared  with  the  area,  is  very  small,  generally 
pnrsaing  a  nomade  life.  The  people  belong  to  the  Oancaaian  race,  not 
to  the  Malayan  ;  they  generally  live  during  the  winter  in  small  Tillages 
in  the  lower  and  less  inhospitable  portions  of  the  valley,  while  in  summer 
they  wander  with  their  flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle  towards  the  head  of  the 
valley,  to  the  higher  places  of  pasture.  Some  of  the  tribes  have  no  substantial 
buildings  at  all,  and  live  all  the  year  round  in  black  tents  (made  of  the  hair 
of  the  yak). 

Proceeding  westwards  from  the  Eunawar  frontier,  near  Shipki,  we  find 
that  the  Sutlej  has  forced  its  passage  through  the  principal  N.  W.  Himalayan 
chain,  cutting  its  bed  to  a  depth  of  several  thousand  feet.  Former  terraces 
and  old  gravel  beds  of  the  river  [and  also  of  its  tributaries]  are  seen, 
three  and  four  thousand  feet  above  the  present  level,  which  descends  from 
about  8,000  feet  at  Shipki— N.  lat.  31^  58';  E.  long^  78°,  40'— to  3,000 
feet  below  Kotegurh— N.  lat.  31°  24';  long.  77*,  38'.— Within  this  entire 
length  (amounting  to  about  IGO  miles)  from'  Shipki  to  Suni  (N.  of  Simla)  the 
Sutlej  flows  in  a  narrow  channel  between  perpendicular  cliffs  of  gneiss,  the 
width  of  w^hich  seldom  exceeds  a  few  hundred  feet.  The  Wangur  and 
the  Baspa  rivers,  both  of  wliich  are  situated  within  the  branches  of  the 
central  Himalayan  chain  are  the  only  largo  tributaries**  on  the  Indian  slopes. 
They  are  well  known  to  travellers  in  these  parts  of  the  hills  as  the 
finest  retreats,  where  a  delightful  climate  combines  a  beauty  of  vegetation 
and  an  Alpine  grandeur  of  snow  fields  and  glaciers,  not  easily  to  be  found 
in  other  parts  of  the  hills.  The  highest  peaks  in  the  central  chain  rise  on  an 
average  somewhat  above  22,000  feet,  and  the  limit  of  snow  lies  in  general  at 
about  17,000  feet,  increasing  to  about  18,500  on  the  Tibetan  slopes. 

In  the  Sutlej  valley  itself,  only  the  higher  terraces,  situated  between  6 
and  9,000  feet,  are  generally  sufficiently  lai'ge  to  afford  room  for  cultivation 
and  settlement,  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  being  mostly  precipitous. 
The  width  of  the  valley  is  even  at  those  higher  elevations  merely  a  few 
miles.  On  the  whole,  its  physical  conditions  are  not  particularly  favorable  to 
agriculture,  nor  is  there  much  room  for  a  large  population.  The  circumstanoo, 
however,  that  the  river  has  cut  its  course  right  across  the  principal  range 
of  the  N.  W.  Himalaya,  (without  making  such  a  distant  circuit,  as  is  done  by 
the  Indus  on  one  side  and  the  Brahmaputra  on  the  other)  entitles  the  SaUej 
valley  to  its  fame  as  the  ^ncipal  highway  to  Central  Asia, 

Indeed,  following  the  course  of  the  river  from  th6  plains  at  Bnpoor  up  as 

*  The  largest  tribntary  is  the  Spiti  river  :  its  valley  has  in  general  rather  a  Tibetan  climate 
and  acorrespouding  I'auna  and  flora. 
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far  u  Shalkhar,  an  the  Spiti  riyer,  and  then  travelling  a  few  marches  through 
the  present  Chinese  province  '  Sto-taho*  along  another  tribntaxy,  the  Para  river, 
we  come  upon  the  elevated  plains  of  the  Tibetan  province  Eupshu ;  cross  the 
Targhoo-h&  (or  Jaborseesa-pass,— onl  j  abont  17,000  feet  high)  to  the  hot  springs 
of  Poga,  and  thus  reach  the  upper  Indus  valley,  without  any  such  difficulties,  as 
snow  beds,  glaciers  and  avalanches  &c.,  which  usually  are  experienced  in  travers- 
ing high  passes.  The  ascent  of  the  Turghoo-la  ie,  on  the  whole,  soaraely  two 
thoosand  feet,  and  the  incline  is  so  gradual,  that  even  a  cart-road,  if  required, 
eould  be  made  with  little  expense  and  no  difficulty.  It  is,  however,  not  my 
object  here,  to  point  out  a  new  route  to  Central  Asia,  but  it  is  nocpssary  to 
draw  attention  to  the  great  facilities,  which,  at  the  same  time,  this  route 
affords  to  the  migration  of  birds,  because  these  and  other  favorable  circums- 
tances must  be  consulted,  when  an  explanation  of  many  of  the  peculiarities  in 
the  character  of  the  avi-fauna  of  the  valley  has  to  be  given. 

Viewing  the  general  physical  construction  of  the  valley  within  the 
central  chain  of  the  N.  W.  Himalaya,  the  greatest  peculiarity  consists  in  its 
tmall  width,  while  the  neighbouring  hills  rise  to  a  very  considerable  elevation, 
and  thos  exhibit  very  different  conditions  of  climate  within  a  compar- 
atively small  geographical  area.  These  apparently  anomalous  conditions 
are  best  exemplified  from  the  occurrence  of  a  few  characteristic  Indian 
plants.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  some  places,  EupJwrbia  antiqiia,  Ficus  reli'jiosa^ 
Musa  and  other  more  or  less  tropical  plants  are  fonnd  on  the  base  of  a 
hill,  while  the  higher  portions  of  the  same  declivity  are  adorned  with 
the  finest  cedar  and  pine  forests  and,  above  the  limit  of  these  trees,  with 
numeroos  glacial  or  Alpine  plants,  the  summits  being  crowned  with  eternal 
mow  and  ice. 

It  no  doubt  greatly  depends  upon  the  extent  both  of  the  arboreal  vegetation 
and  of  the  brush  wood,  whether  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  at  different 
elevations  always  shew  equally  marked  distinctions  in  the  fauna,  as  they 
do  in  the  flora.  But,  when  the  different  climatal  conditions  are  placed  within 
sach  narrow  geographical  limits,  it  will  easily  be  understood  that  their 
approximation  is  particularly  favorable  for  the  migration  of  species,  which 
in  time  become  used  to  a  somewhat  different  climate,  if  the  respective 
localities  are  suitable  to  allow  an  easy  passage.  I  shall  subsequently 
note  several  instances,  which  appear  to  be  the  result  of  such  a  gradual 
acclimatization. 

The  province  Eunawar,  in  which  many  of  the  ornithological  observations 
here  recorded  were  made,  extends  from  Shipki  to  Wangtu  bridge  (N.  lat.  31®, 
27', ;  E.  long  78**,  3').  A  large  portion  of  this  province  is  situated  on  the  N. 
eastern  declivity  of  the  central  Himalayan  range,  and  has  much  Tibetan  admix- 
ture in  its  fauna  and  flora.  Travelling  from  the  Chinese  frontier  to  the  west  we 
■oon  see  the  Tibbtan  Cwragcona  and  the  Jtmiperus  squamosa  replaced  by  the 
laiger  Junip,  estceUay  Fvnus  cxcelsa  and  a  few  others ;  fine  specimens  of  apricot 
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and  poplar-trees  become  abundant,  and  the  first  vineTards  are  to  be  observed 
in  the  neighboni'hood  of  small  cottages.  Myricwria  elcgwns,  so  common  in  tho 
8piti>and  Para-valloys  is  hardly  to  bo  noticed  anywhere.  Tho  first  eztensivo 
forosts  of  the  Hymalayan  Cedar,  Cedrus  dcodora,  tho  eatable  pine,  Pinus 
Qerwrdianaf  Ahies  excelsa  and  others,  are  met  with  to  the  west  of  Ghini,  which 
is  one  of  the  best  known  places  in  this  portion  of  the  hills,  and  lies  ahnost  in 
the  middle  of  Kunawar.  The  yillage  of  Chini  itself  is  situated  at  an  oleyation 
of  about  9,000  feet  on  an  old  river  terrace,  sovoral  others  of  which  exist  here 
between  heights  of  7  and  10,000  feet,  afiordiug  the  only  suitable  places  for 
cultivation.  The  population  is,  therefore,  in  this  neighbourhood  rather  large» 
Tho  extensive  cultivation  attracts  at  the  same  time  several  birds,  which  ara 
not  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  the  more  eastern  provinces, 

Tho  regular  formation  of  the  Dhaoladhar  —  and  the  Baralatse  —  ranges,^ 
which  is  so  prominently  marked  in  their  N.  Wostom  and  S.  Eastern  extensions 
is  here  much  disturbed  and  interrupted.  Both  the  chains  divide  numerously, 
being  connected  by  different  spurs  or  branches,  which  often  exceed  in. 
elevation  the  main  range.  The  climate  is  in  some  respects  intormediato 
between  that  of  India  and  that  of  Tibet.  Tho  moan  temporatnro  variee  in 
summer  (between  May  and  September)  from  45  to  80  degrees  within  24 
hours ;  tho  solar  heat  amounting  to  about  100  and  very  seldom  rising  to 
120  degrees.  In  winter  the  thermometer  stands  lowest  (below  Zero  at  night 
time)  in  January  and  tho  first  half  of  February  ;  tho  mean  temperature  of 
the  winter-months  being  about  32°.  There  in  no  particular  regularity  as  to 
the  fall  of  moisture  in  the  rainy  season.  Occasional  showers  occur  in  tho 
summer  months,  especially  in  June  and  July.  Tho  total  fall  of  rain,  especially 
including  the  heavy  snow  falls  in  February,  does  not  probably  muoh  exceed 
six  inches. 

The  limit  of  vegetation  almost  corresponds  with  that  of  tho  snow  line, 
lying  between  17  and  18,000  feet ;  the  limit  of  the  growth  of  trees  being 
very  nearly  12,000  feet.  We  often  find  at  this  limit  Bctvla  Bajpaltra, 
and  in  other  places  Pinui  excelsa,  which  ranges  almost  higher  and  ex- 
tends farther  into  tho  interior  than  cither  Pinus  Qerwrdiama  or  Cedrvs 
deodora.  The  eatable  pine  is,  I  think,  peculiar  to  the  Sutlcj  valley  and  tho 
seeds  are  a  favorite  food  of  tho  rare  Sitta  l$ucop$is.  Fringillid.^,  like 
Mctopomia  piisillHf  Loxia  Hinuilayan^f  Propasser  r1u>doehro\i$^  or  FrcffUus 
Hymalayanus,  are  usually  found  at  tho  limit  of  trees,  where  they  -genorally 
also  breed. 

Other  less  oommon  species  of  trees  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Chini  are 
Picea  Webhiana,  Pinus  Smithitviia,  Abies  cxceha,  Taxus  baccataj  two  species 
of  Acer,  Alnus  elongata,  Fraxinus,  Quercus  or  lUt  tj^c,  all  more  or  less  recalling 
a  European  character  of  vegetation.  In  forests,  as  well  as  on  the  moro 
open  and  grassy  slopes  of  the  hills,  are  also  found  a  number  of  common  European 
plants,    for  instance  Jlanwn,culus    acris,    Caltha   j)a2tM'<ri«,   Adunis    asiivcUis, 
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Taraxacum  officiiutle.  Convolvulus  aarvensis,  Eu(phrasia  officinialiSf  Epilohiunh 
roseum  and  anffUsti/oUum,  Polemonium  c(»ruleufn,  Thlaspi  a/ruense  and  Boveral 
oihers,  Gbaracteming  the  flora  as  one  of  a  temperate  olimate.  The  pecaliar 
ipecieB  of  the  avi-fauaa  of  the  province  Xanawar  are  Cyomis  ruficauda,  Fregilus 
Himaiayanus,  Emheriza  St&wwrtif  Metopomia  pvsUla,  SUta  leucopsis,  Ruticilla 
cinereoca^iUa,  Sylvipofirua  modestus,  AUocmnus  Hodgsonii,  and  many  others 
which  are  daring  the  summer  very  rarely,  jor  almost  never,  to  be  observed 
to  the  west  of  the  Wangtn  bridge,  or  on  elevations  below  8,000  feet.  On  the 
other  hand  occur,  in  almost  immediate  association  with  the  former,  species  like 
the  purple-tailed  Houeysucker,  Aethopyga  Oouldios,  Dicrwrus  longicaudatus^ 
PaixortU$  sehisHceps,  and  others  which  are  osoally  met  with  only  lower 
down ;  they  appear  to  have  been  so  far  acclimatized,  that  they  are  found 
breeding  even  on  these  high  elevations  between  9  and  10,000  feet,  still 
they  are  now  comparatively  rare  birds.  A  large  number  are  migratory,  and  in 
winter  make  room  for  others  which  arrive  from  Tibet  and  Central  Asia ;  these 
latter  species  chiefly  belong  to  the  FaiNGiLLio.is,  ALAUOiUiK  and  Goevid.is. 
Fhasianidjs,  Picidj:,  and  a  few  Baptobes  are  not  migratory,  but  they  are 
numerically  not  so  much  represented  as  the  others. 

The  next  province  on  the  western  frontier  of  Kunawar  is  Bissahir,  acyacont  to 
which  are  the  hill  states  about  Simla  and  the  southern  portions  of  Kulu. 
When  wo  proceed  from  the  Wangtu  bridge  down  the  valley,  we  already  And 
oorselves  on  the  southern  declivities  of  the  great  barrier  between  the 
Tibetan  and  the  Indian  climate.  The  rainy  season  sets  in  here  with  fall 
force  towards  the  end  of  June,  and  lasts  till  the  end  of  September.  The 
vegetation  on  suitable  localities  and  on  moderate  elevations  is  luxuriant 
especially  at  this  time  of  the  year ;  it  has  much  admixture  of  the  Indian 
subtropical  types  and  also  a  g^at  number  of  plants  identical  with  those  of 
India  in  g^neraL 

The  fauna  of  these  more  western  portions  of  the  Sutlej  valley  can  be  viewed 
mnder  two  somewhat  different  sections  ;  namely  that  of  the  greater  elevations 
between  12,000  and  about  6,000  feet,  and  that  of  the  lesser  elevation  4000  or 
5,000  down  to  about  1,000  feet. 

The  former  section  includes  some  of  the  largest  forests  of  the  Himalayan 
Cedar,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naohar,  stretching  on  one  side  into  the 
Wangur —  and  Baspa —  valleys,  and  on  the  other,  along  the  tops  of  the  hills, 
to  almost  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Simla.  About  Gaora  and  Serahan, — 
between  7  and  9,000  feet^  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Vlniiis  Hima^ 
laijenaiSf  Pavia  indiea,  Juglans  regia,  mulberry  and  other  trees  occur,  and 
besides  a  thick  vegetation  of  low  forests  and  brush-woods.  There  exists  on 
these  moderate  elevations  a  particularly  mild  olimate ;  the  supply  of  water  is 
abundant  daring  the  whole  year,  and  some  of  the  places  best  adapted  for 
coitivatioiui  of  grain  &c.  are  to  be  found  here  j  the  population  is,  therefore, 
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larger  than  on  either  the  higher  or  the  lower  elevations.  The  fanna  on  the 
whole  much  resembles  that  of  Kunawar,  though  many  of  the  southern  species 
of  birds,  insects,  Ac,  are  here  more  abundantly  found  than  they  are  met  with 
in  the  eastern  provinces.  Specially  common  and  characteristic  for  the  climate 
of  the  summer  months  are  Splienocercus  sph^nurus,  Muscicapida  supercilUariSf 
Hemichelidoii  fuUginosus,  Pomatorhinus  erythrogenySt  Trochalopteron  variegatt^m^ 
Ahromis  xanthoschistos,  Pytrhula erytlirocephala,  PeHcrocotus  hrevirostris,  Oal- 
lopluisis  aJhocristatus,  and  many  others.  In  winter  several  species  of  the 
PARING,  BUTiciLLiNiE,  ACCENTORiiT^  and  others  are  here  more  abundant  than 
on  the  lower  ranges. 

The  Indian  character  of  the  flora  and  fanna  becomes  prevalent  the  mora 
we  proceed  southward,  and  the  more  wo  descend  to  lesser  elevations.  At 
the  Wangtu  bridge,  the  base  of  the  Sutlej  valley  is  only  about  6,000  feet 
above  the  sea-level ;  at  Eampoor  (the  principal  town  of  Bissahir,  east  long.  77**, 
45' J  north  lat.  31®,  26')  scarcely  4,000  feet;  below  Kotegurh  about  3,000  feet ; 
and  thus  rupidly  decreasas  until  it  is  reduced  in  the  vicinity  of  Belaspoor 
(long.  76**,  48'  J  lat.  31*,  23 )  to  almost  1,000  feet.  The  climate  of  these  lower 
portions  of  the  valley  is  in  some  respects  peculiar,  but  on  the  whole  much 
resembling  that  of  Northeni  India,  especially  of  the  Punjab. 

There  are  several  indications,  that  the  valley  has  formerly  been  better 
populated,  than  it  is  at  the  present  time.  The  reasons  of  the  decrease  of  the 
population  seem  principally  to  rest  in  the  change  of  the  climate,  which  most 
probably  was  eflfccted  by  the  destruction  of  the  arboreal  vegetation.  The 
characteristic  tree  of  the  lower  elevations  is  the  Pinus  longifolia,  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  Cedrus  deodura  was  formerly  mnch  more  common  j  both 
these  trees,  and  especially  the  latter,  appear  to  have  been  at  an  early  period  very 
much  reduced  in  number,  and  in  consequence  of  this  the  influence  of  the  periodi* 
cal  rains  and  of  the  rapid  changes  of  the  weather  soon  became  sensibly  felt.  The 
heavy  showers  have,  after  a  lapse  of  a  comparatively  short  time,  washed  away 
all  the  unprotected  soil  and  lefb  behind  them  bare  rocks.  Again,  on  account  of 
the  want  of  arboreal  vegetation,  the  temperature  in  the  shade  during  the  summer 
often  rises  in  the  narrow  parts  of  the  valley  to  90,  and  sometimes  even  above 
100  degrees,  hot  winds  being  in  the  months  of  May  or  June  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rampoor  not  uncommon.  We  may  justly  say  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
interruption  in  the  growth  of  the  vegetation  twice  in  a  year,  during  the  winter 
and  partially  also  in  the  hot  season.  This  is  no  doubt  a  groat  impediment  to 
the  cultivation  of  cereals  as  likewise  of  all  other  kind  of  plants  and  has, 
therefore,  indirectly  a  great  influence  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  in 
general.  We  thus  gradually  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  devastation  of 
the  forests  has,  indeed,  a  gi*eat  deal  to  do  with  the  final  depopulation  of  a  hiU» 
country,  because  the  irregularities  of  the  weather,  its  rapid  changes  and  ez« 
iremcs,  when  they  once  come  into  operation,  are  every  year  increasing,  and 
0Oon  create  almost  insurmountable  difOioulties  to  agricultural  cultivation. 
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At  no  great  distanoe  to  the  Weet  irom  Wangtn  bridge  we  meet,  at  an 
eJeration  of  about  6,000  feet,  with  the  first  noteworthy,  sab-tropical  plant,  the 
Emphyrbia.  aniiqvM,  and  abont  one  mile  from  Rampoor  at  a  height  of  abocLt 
5,000  feet  we  oome  across  the  first  specimens  of  ficus  religiosa.  On  the  same 
tree  we  meet  with  the  first  specimens  of  the  familiar  Mina,  Acridotheres  tristiSf 
Temejheuchus  pagod<vrum  and  other  common  Indian  species  of  birds.  Several 
flowering  trees  and  bnshes  attract  the  Arachnechthra  asiatica,  PiprUoma  agxle^ 
SibiA  capigtraJta  and  others.  In  low  brushwoods  are  found  Pra^ncola  caprata 
and  ferrea,  Otoeompsa  leucogenys,  Munia  Mcddbarica,  Regulaides  trocldloides 
and  other  familiar  birds  of  the  plains.  Corvua  splendens  and  the  noisy  Milvus 
goirinda  bring  the  traveller  from  the  last  groves  of  pine-trees  under  the  shade 
of  a  Ficus  ijulica-y  or  into  a  garden  ofMtLseB  and  orange  trees.  Such  is  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Belaspoor,  which  already  possesses  all  the  characteristics  of  a  true 
Indian  flora  and  fauna  and  will,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the  lioiit  to  which 
my  obserrations  on  the  Himalayan  avi-fauna  of  the  Sutlej  valley  will  apply. 

Thus  the  country,  from  which  the  materials  for  the  subsequent  remarks  have 
been  obtained,  extends  almost  from  the  Tibetan  frontier  at  Shipki  to  Belaspoor, 
a  distance  of  about  180  miles  measured  along  the  course  of  the  river  Sutlej  ; 
the  direct  line  across  the  mountains  being,  however,  only  about  110  miles. 
The  provinces  situated  in  that  portion  of  the  N.  W.  Himalaya  are  Kunawar, 
Bissahir,  the  Southern  portion  of  Kuln,  and  a  few  of  the  small  hill  states  in  the 
neighboorhood  of  Simla.  This  area  lies  between  the  8 1st  and  d2nd  degree  of 
North  latitude  and  very  nearly  between  the  77th  and  79th  deg^ree  of  east 
longitude.  The  elevations  vary  on  an  average  from  one  thousand  to  about 
thirteen  thousand  feet,  for  scarcely  any  birds  live  in  these  parts  of  the  valley 
for  a  great  length  of  time  above  the  latter  limit,  though  further  to  east  in  Tibet 
the  same  are  usually  found  at  considerably  higher  elevation.  With  referonee 
to  the  arboreal  vegetation  to  which  we  have  so  often  drawn  attention  and  which 
forms  such  a  prominent  feature  in  the  physical  character  of  the  oountiy,  we 
may  in  general  state  that  the  avi- fauna,  referred  to  in  the  following  pages, 
characterizes  the  geographical  range  of  the  Himalayan  Conifer  trees,  beginning 
at  low  elevations, — about  Belaspoor, — with  the  Pinus  lonxfifolia  and  terminating, 
in  the  East  of  Eunawar, — with  the  Piniis  Qerardiana  and  the  Juu  iperus  excelsa. 

The  arrangement  followed  in  the  enumeration  of  the  families  and  species  is 
thatofDr.  JBBDON'S  BIRDS  OP  INDIA,'  to  the  volumes  and 
page  of  which  reference  is  g^ven  in  Roman  and  Arabic  numbers,  respectively. 

/.  Fam.  rULTUElDJE. 

The  vnltures,  usually  feeding  ou  the  carcasses  of  different  animals, 
which  occasionally  perish  under  the  stress  of  the  weather  in  crossing 
high  passes  on  the  N.  W.  Himalaya  ranges,  are  the  two  following ; 
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1.  Gyps  fulvus,  G  7n  e  Z.,  (I.  8),  which  is  the  common  European 
species,  and 

2.  Gyps  indicits,  Scop,,  (I.  9),  which  is  very  rare  in  the  interior 
of  the  hills, 

3.  NxoPHRON  GiNGiNiANUs,  Lath,,  (Ibis  1866.  11.  p.  233 — 
Neoph.  percfiiopterus  apud  J  e  r  d  o  n,  L  12)  is  often  seen  in  summer  on 
the  lower  ranges  abont  Belaspoor  and  Suket,  bat  is  almost  never  to  be 
observed  further  in  the  interior. 

4.  Gypabtus  BABBATU8,  Lin.,  (I.  13)  is  common  all  through  the 
Sutlej  valley  and  through  W.  Tibet ;  it  generally  retires  in  winter  from 
the  Northern  parts  of  W.  Tibet  to  the  more  Southern  hills,  but 
permanently  resides  about  Ghini.  The  Ohukor,  Caccahis  chulcor,  and 
other  partridges  are  his  favourite  meal.  It  is,  however,  well  known, 
that  this  bearded  eagle  often  accepts  any  other  refuse  of  bones  and 
meat,  being  very  often  seen  near  the  houses  of  hill  stations. 

When  marching  through  Lahul  in  1865,  the  people  assured  me  that 
it  very  often  carries  off  lambs  and  kids  and  is  very  bold  at  the  time  of 
breeding.  The  natives  of  Kulu,  about  Plash  and  the  eastern  districts, 
prize  the  meat  very  highly,  which  is  not  only  eaten  by  the  low 
class,  the  Kolies,  but  rather  more  by  the  higher  class,  the  Kauits. 
They  generally  tie  a  chukor  on  a  short  string,  and  stick  four  or  five 
sharpened  spears  in  the  ground  crossing  each  other,  so  as  partially  at 
least  to  cover  the  bird  and  at  the  same  time  to  radiate  with  their  points 
in  different  directions.  The  eagle  is  watched  from  some  distance  and, 
as  soon  as  it  throws  itself  with  its  usual  great  force  and  velocity 
upon  the  prey,  it  is  overpowered  with  large  clubs  before  it  can 
extricate  the  spears  from  its  body. 

The  Himalayan  €k/p.  harhatus  is,  as  regards  the  deep  yellow  and 
reddish  hue  of  its  plumage,  identical  with  the  African  variety,  while  the 
Alpine  specimens, — ^which  are  becoming  very  rare, — generally  have  a 
much  paler  plumage. 

II.   Fam.  FALGONIDjE, 

5.  Falco  peregrinus,  O  mel,,  (I.  21)  is  often  seen  in  the  spring 
about  Kotegurh,  but  I  have  not  observed  it  between  May  and  the 
middle  of  September  anywhere  else  in  the  Sutlej  valley. 

A  male  specimen,  shot  near   Kotegurh   in   March,  has   the   lower 
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plamage  remarkably  yellowish  rusty,  only  slightly  albescent  on  the 
throat,  where  the  quills  of  the  feathers  are  white,  while  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  plamage  are  pale  brown. 

6.  HYFOTSiORCHis  6UBBUTB0,  Lift,,  (I.  33).  I  fouucl  a  pair  of  old 
birds  near  Chini  in  August  1866,  but  I  could  not  ascertain  whether 
they  breed  here,  although  it  seems  very  probable.  J  e  r  d  o  n  says  that 
they  do  not  breed  in  this  country,  referring  of  course  to  India  proper. 

7.  Htpotbjobghis  asvBitus,  Hor  sf.,  (I.  34)  is  not  common  in  the 
forests  about  Kotegurh  and  in  Eulu,  and  during  the  summer  seems 
to  migrate  farther  to  North. 

8.  Htpotriorghib  Chiqueba,  D aud,,  (I.  36)  occasionally  breeds 
near  Belaspoor,  where  I  found  several  young  birds  about  the  end 
of  May,  but  I  never  met  with  a  specimen  in  the  interior  of  the  hills. 

9.  TiNUNOULUs  ALAUDABius,  Briss,,  (I.  38)  common  all  through 
the  N.  W.  Himalayas,  on  the  southern  side  as  well  as  in  W.  Tibet. 
I  found  this  common  European  hawk  breeding  near  Chini  in  narrow 
crevices  of  rocks.  The  eggs  are  dirty  white,  mottled  and  irregularly 
spotted  with  reddish  brown.  The  young  birds  vary  extremely  in  colour 
of  th^  plumage,  but  the  old  ones  are  in  eveiy  way  identical  with 
those  from  Europe. 

10.  Ebythbopus  vbspbbtinus,  L  i  n.,  (I.  40)  rather  rarely  seen, 
and  only  in  the  lower  hills. 

11.  AsTUB  PALUMBARius,  L  t  n.,  (1. 45)  occasionally  appears  near 
Kotegurh  in  the  spring,  probably  on  its  way  to  Central  Asia,  for  I  have 
not  observed  it  during  the  summer  months  any  where  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  Sutlej  valley,  not  even  in  Kulu. 

12.  AcciPiTBB  Nisns,  i/tn.,  (I.  51)  comparatively  rare  in  the 
interior,  but  more  common  in  the  lower  hills. 

13.  AcciPiiBR  viBOATUs,  Te  m.,  (I.  52)  is  by  far  more  common 
than  the  last,  especially  about  Kotegurh,  Kampoor,  the  Kulu  valley, 
and  also  more  westward  towards  Kashmir,  but  I  have  not  seen  it  to 
the  east  of  the  forests  of  Nachar. 

14.  AcciPiTER ?  Ni80ii>B8,  Blyth,  {an  A.  gtilaris,  Schegel!) 
1845,  J.  A.  S.  B.  Vol.  XV.  p.  727.  The  following  is  a  description 
of  a  full  grown  male,*  an  evidently  freshly  moulted  specimen  ;  it  was 

*  Known  by  diaeecbion. 
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shot  in  the  middle  of  Angnst  1866  in  a  pine-forest  at  Rogi,  about  6 
miles  W.  of  Ghini. 

Above,  dark  brown,  ashy  on  the  mmp  and  upper  tailcoverts ;  all 
the  feathers  on  the  head,  especially  in  front,  and  on  the  sides  of 
neck  margined  and  tipped  with  pale  rufous,  the  rest  of  the  feathers 
above  and  on  the  scapulars  being  only  tipped  with  darker  rufous  and 
terminating  with  very  fine  silvery  hairs ;  a  narrow  supercilium,  and 
partially  on  the  nape,  white  ;  ear-coverts  brown,  rufescent  at  the  lower 
base  ;  wings  brown,  the  feathers  with  distant  dusky  bars  on  the  inner 
webs  and  pale  rufous  or  ochrey  about  the  middle ;  the  secondaries  are 
tipped  pale,  the  tertiaries  more  distinctly  rufous  and  both  also  terminate 
witli  long  silvery  films ;  tail  ashy,  each  feather  with  four  dusky  bands, 
the  outermost  pair  only  on  the  inner  web  banded,  all  are  tipped  pale 
rufous,  and  on  the  extreme  edges  with  a  silvery  grey  colour,  though 
these  edges  appear  to  be  very  soon  worn  off. 

Below,  chin  and  throat  white,  each  feather  with  a  very  short  dusky 
mesial  streak,  the  streaks  being  near  the  tips  a  little  stronger  than  on 
the  sides,  where  the  white  passes  into  fulvous ;  the  rest  of  the 
plumage  below  is  very  closely  banded  with  pale  and  rufous  brown, 
each  of  the  feathers  having  three  broad  bands  of  a  light  brown  colour, 
being  margined  posteriorly  and  partially  also  anteriorly  with  a  rufous 
brown ;  the  remainder  of  each  feather  is  pure  white.  On  the  abdomen 
and  thighcoverts  the  bands  become  very  narrow,  and  the  latter  are 
internally  much  rufous  ;  the  lower  tail  coverts  are  pure  white,  partially 
tipped  with  pale  brown ;  tail  below  albescent,  with  cross  bands 
distinctly  conspicuous.  The  sides  of  the  body  are  much  rusty  brown  ; 
the  inner  wingcoverts  whitish,  barred  with  numerous,  narrow  cross- 
bars of  blackish  brown  and  pale  ochry. 

Length  of  wing  8  inch. ;  tail  5f  inch. ;  tarsus  2^  inch. ;  middle  toe 
If;  outer  toe  1^.,  with  a  small  claw  ;  inner  toe  1^  inch,  inner  claw  alone 
nearly  i  inch,  and  almost  more  than  double  the  strength  of  the  outer ; 
hind-toe  nearly  1  inch,  of  which  the  claw  is  about  the  half  in  length. 
It  is  evident  that  these  measurements  are  intermediate  between 
those  of  Mr.  Blyth's  A.  nisoides  and  the  common  A.  nisus  of 
L  i  n  n  6. 

On  comparing  Mr.  B 1  y  t  h  's originals  in  the  Indian  Museum  I  found, 
that  one  of  the  three  originals  is  lost,  the  other  two  very  much  resem- 
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ble  in  the  upper  dark  brown  colouring  onr  specimen,  and  one  of  tbem 

has  some  of  the  tips  of   the  scapulars  and   tertiaries   distinctly  tipped 

with  mfoos  brown.  The  cross  bars  below  are,  however,  ochreous  yellow, 

only  with  a  slight  ferruginous    tint  on   the  sides   of  the  breast,  but 

not  nearly  to  the  extent  as    described  in  our  specimen.     This  cannot 

be,  however,  of  very  great  importance,  for   the  same   colour  is  very 

variable  in  A.  nutut.     The  throat  is  white,  and   so  far  as  tbe  featbers 

are   preserved,  they  present  a   few   dark   streaks  about  tbe   middle, 

though  on  tbis   point  neither  of  the  specimens  is  quite  perfect  and  it 

is  only  to  be  regretted  that   such  valuable  originals  were  not   better 

cared  for.     The  measurements  given  by  Mr.  B 1  y  t  h  are,  wing  7  J  inch ; 

tail  8^  inch.     The  two  respective  specimens   in  tbe  Indian  Museum 

have  the  wings  7J  and  7f ,  and  the  tail  5J  and  5|  inches.  Mr.  B 1  y  t  h 

supposed    the    specimens  to  be    females,   but  they   could   with   as 

much  reason  be  regarded  as  males.     Still   it   cannot  be  questioned 

that    the   typical    specimens   referred   to,  are   remarkably   small   as 

compared  with  usual  specimens  of  A.  nisus,     I  found  this  difference 

especially  apparent  after  having  a  short  time  previously  procured  in 

the  lower  hills  several  specimens  of  the  last  species.     The  claws  appear 

remarkably  strong  compared  with  the  size  of  the  bird,  and  the  general 

deep  brown  colour  is  always  very  conspicuous,  when  compared  with  the 

ashy  hue  of  A.  nisua  ;  still  I  think  it  wants  further  proof,  until  the 

species  is  firmly  established. 

Mr.  B  1  y  t  h  in  his  Commentary  (Ibis  1866,  p.  239,)  says,  "  Dr. 
Je  r  d  o  n  writes  word,  that  A.  nisokles  is  not  rare  in  the  interior  of  the 
Himalaya,"  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Dr.  Jerdon  observed  it  in 
the  same  portion  of  the  hills,  where  my  specimen  was  procured,  for 
he  visited  the  Sutlej  valley  in  1864,  The  species  cannot  be  easily 
mistaken  for  A,  virgatus,  which  is  comparatively  very  common  and 
much  larger.* 

15.  Aquila  chrtsaetos,  L  %  w.,  (I.  55)  is  often  seen  about  Kote- 
gurh,  and  further  towards  east. 

A  few  other  eagles  and  buzzards  are  not  very  rare  in  different  parts  of 
the  Sntlej  valley;  but  I  have  not  succeeded  in  procuring  specimens  of 
either  of  them.  The  only  species,  which  I  have  obtained  in  the  beginning 

*  Hr.  Biyth  tells  me,  that  his  A,  nisoides  is  really  identical  with  A,  gularis 
of  S  c  h le ge  1  (Feb.  1808). 
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of  August  1866,  in  a  forest  aear  Cbini,  was  a  young  specimen  of  whai  I 
believe  to  be  Aquila  pennata,  G  ni  e  L,  (I.  63).  The  specimen  ia  only 
about  three-fourths  grown  ;  in  colouring  it  exactly  agrees  with  the  old 
bird,  except  that  the  inner  webs  of  the  tail  feathers  are  not  barred ;  a 
white  shoulder  tuft  is  distinctly  traceable.  Dr.  Jerdon  says,  that  the 
young  bird  of  A.  pennata  is  white  beneath.  This  makes  the  question 
of  the  identity  of  our  bird  doubtful,  although,  as  I  have  said,  there 
is  no  difference  in  its  colouring  from  that  of  an  old  A.  penncUa,  The 
specimen  is  not  a  young  Neopus^  which  always  has  the  beak  in  propor- 
tion somewhat  more  slender.* 

16.  Njsopus  Malaiensis,  E  ein  w.^  (I.  65)  is  oommon  about 
Simla. 

17.  BuTBO  CANESCENs,  H  0  d  g  8,^  (I.  88),  is  occasionally  found 
at  Kotegurh,  but  not  beyond  in  the  eastoi-n  districts. 

18.  CiECUS  ciNBEACEUs,  M  0  n  L^  (I.  97)  occui-s  in  the  low  hills, 
where  it  may  be  seen  to  haunt  in  fields  and  low  bushes,  spocially  in 
the  months  of  September  and  October. 

19.  Haliastue  Indus,  B  o  d  d.^  (I.  101)  is  only  an  occasional 
visitant  of  the  lower  hills ;  I  have  observed  it  between  Suket  and 
Maudi  on  marshy  ground,  but  uot  further  in  the  interior.  It  is  some- 
times seen  in  the  Kashmir  valley  about  Srinaggur. 

20.  MiLvus  Govinda,  S  y  k  e  8^(1.  104),  common  about  Kotegurh 
but  ver}'  rarely  seen  further  to  the  East  than  Rampoor,  except  during 
the  time  of  breeding.     It  docs  not  approach  the  Tibetan  climate. 

III.  Fam.  STRIGID^, 

Species  belonging  to  this  family  are  comparatively  rare,  although 
several  of  them  may  still  be  found  in  the  wooded  districts  between 
Kotegurh  and  the  Baspa  valley. 

21.  Syenium  Newaeense,  Hodgs,,  (I.  122).  An  unusually  large 
specimen  of  21  inches  in  length,  with  the  wing  of  a  little  over  18  inches, 
and  the  tail  of  lOJ  inches  was  shot  at  Kotegurh  in  February  1866. 

22.  Syenium  nivicolum,  Hodgs.,  (I.  124).  I  procured  one 
specimen  of  this  species  above  Chini,  at  an  elevation  of  14,000  feet  and 

•  See  Ibis,  1867,  p.  140.  I  cannot  help  fchinking  that  Licat.  Beavan,  who  was 
very  eager  to  give  notice  of  some  of  my  Rpecimens  of  birds,  is  mistaken  in  pro- 
noauciug  the  species  to  be  a  young  of  If  cop,  Mvdaioiuiis,  li  ei  n  w.  (Feb.  1068.) 
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another  specimen  was  shot  by  ray  shikarees  at  Kotegnrh   in   winter 
1866.     It  ia  in  this  portion  of  the  hills  rather  a  rare  bird. 

The  greater  coverts  of  the  primaries  have  a  white  terminal  spot  oA 
the  oater  webs.  The  spots  on  the  outer  webs  of  the  quills  are  fulvous 
brown,  paler  on  the  inner  ;  the  cross  bands  on  the  two  central  tail  fea- 
thers are  indistinct,  and  the  plumage  is  generally  finely  mottled 
with  light  brown  all  over ;  the  tips  of  all  tail-feathers  are  white; 
Below,  on  the  sides  of  the  breast,  and  on  the  abdomen  most  of  the 
feathers  arc  centrally  streaked  brown,  each  being  marked  with  three 
cross  bars. 

23.  Otus  tuloabs,  jP  ?  e  m.,  (I.  125)  not  common  in  the  forests  near 
Nachar. 

24.  Athkns  oitculoidbs,  Vig.,  (I.  145),  common  enough  about 
Kotegnrh,  but  very  rare  further  in  the  interior. 

^5.  Glauctdium  Brodist,  Burt,  (I.  146)  must  breed  very  early 
in  the  spring,  for  I  met  fully  grown  young  birds  about  the  end  of  May, 
The  species  is  not  rare  on  the  Hatn  mountain  near  Kotegurh,  on  cle^ 
▼ations  of  7  to  8,000  feet,  and  is  occaHionally  seen  all  through  the 
Wooded  districts  of  the  Sutlej  valley,  but  not  beyond  the  more  extensive 
lorests.  It  chiefly  feeds  on  small  lizards,  frogs  and  insects. 
IV.  Fam.  HIRUNDINID^, 

26.  HiBUKDo  BU8TI0A,  iy.,  (I.  157)  is  common  about  Kotegurh, 
ftnd  further  to  East. 

27.  HiBUNDO  FILI7BBA,  8 1  €  p  h.,  (I.  159).  I  met  with  this 
species  near  Belaspoor,  in  October  1866 ;  the  birds  were  few  and 
probably  migrating  to  the  plains,  for  I  found  them  during  the  previous 
year  rather  numerous  in  the  eastern  portions  of  Kashmir. 

28.  HiBUNDo  BBYTHBOPYGiA,  8 y  k  e  8,  (Ibis,  1866,  vol.  II.  p.  337), 
The  smaller  type,  which  B  I  y  t  h  considers  as  distinct  from 
S,  daurica,  Lin.,  is  common  all  through  the  Sutlej  valley,  especially 
in  the  portion  between  Kotegurh  and  the  frontier  of  Tibet. 

29.  CoTiLE  BUPB8TBI8,  Scop.,  (1. 166).  Tliis  is  a  common  species 
all  through  the  valley,  and  also  occurs  on  the  Indus  in  VV.  Tibet ;  it 
may  have  been  occasionally  mistaken  for  C  riparla  which  is,  however, 
tonch  rarer ;  I  have  only  once  procured  a  specimen  in  Spiti. 

80.  Chblidon  Casiiuibiensis,  Q  ould,  (I.  1167)  breeds  occasion- 
ally near  Kotegurh,  but  it  is  more  common  in  the  Kulu  valley. 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  observed  Ch,  urlica^  except  late  in  autuum 
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in  the  low  hfllg.  • 

81.  Ctpsblus  Mblba,  L.^  (I.  176)|  oommon  daring  the  winter 
about  Belafipoor,  and  in  the  valley  below  Kotegnrh ;  in  summer  it 
migrateB  into  Tibet  and  Central  Asia^  a  few  birds  only  being  ooca* 
sionally  seen  in  the  vicinity  of  Ohini. 

82.  Or^sjaus  Apus,  X  »n.,  (1. 177).  I  have  procured  near  Ghini 
specimens  which  are  perfectly  identical  with  the  European  bird,  and 
the  species  is  also  common  on  the  Indus  in  W.  Tibet,  especially  about 
Lei.  I  never  got  a  specimen  of  the  newly  so  called  C,  €tcuticaud€^ 
Blythfit  this  ought  to  be  really  regarded  as  a  distinct  species,  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  very  probable. 

88.  Ctpsblus  affinis,  Or  ay,  (I.  177)  is  only  occasionally  seen 
in  the  valley;  one  specimen  was  procured  below  Kotegnrh  in 
March  1867. 

84.  Ctpsblus  pacifious,  L  a  t  /».,  (Ibis,  1866,  Vol.  II.  p.  S40). 
It  appears  that  this  species,  to  which  (according  to  B 1  y  t  h,) 
Gould  refers  C  vittatuB,  J.  and  S.,  G.  amtralis,  Gould  and 
Hirundo  apus,  vat.  )3.  ofPallasas  synonyms,  only  diffeis  from  Cyp^ 
leuconyx,  Blyth,  by  the  blackish-brown  claws.  I  shot  last -year 
near  Chini  several  specimens  of  a  Cyptelvs  which,  on  oomparing 
them  in  the  Indian  Museum  with  the  original  specimen  of  Cyp. 
leuconyx,  do  not  exhibit  the  slightest  difference  in  sise,  though  they 
distinctly  have  blackish  claws,  with  no  trace  of  white.  The  length 
of  the  wings  differs  froni  6^  to  6f  •  The  birds  are  to  all  appearance 
identical  with  the  specimens  from  the  N.  W.  Himalaya,  determined 
by  Blyth  as  0.  vittaius,  of  which  Jerdon  says  (I.  180)  that 
they  belong  to  Cyp,  leticonyx.  As  far  as  these  specimens  of  the  so* 
called  C,  vittatus  in  the  Museum  are  preserved,  their  claws  appear 
to  have  been  brown  and  not  white.  I  cannot  trace  satisfac- 
torily, how  far  the  distinctions  pointed  out  to  exist  between  (7. 
leuconyx  and  0,  pdcificiLS  are  correct ;  the  species  do  not  seem  to 
differ  in  colouring.  Dr.  Jerdon  says  (loc.  cit.  p.  180),  that  the 
blackish  brown  is  '  darkest  on  the  head,'  while  in  my  and  in  B 1  y  t  h '  s 
specimens  of  C.  vittaiua,  only  the  back  is  glossy  blackish  brown 
and  the  head,  nape  and  neck  pale  brown,  exactly  like  in  Cyp,  ajffinis  ; 
there  is  also  in  all  our  specimens  a  slight,  pale  supercillium  traceable, 
being  more  distinct  in  front. 
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V.  Fam.  GAPBIMULGIDJE. 

The  species  of  this  family  are  comparatively  rare,  and  only  to  be 
foand  in  the  lower  hills.  I  have  often  observed  on  the  road  from 
Simla  towards  Snket  the  following, — 

35.  Gaprimulous  ikdicus,  Lath.,  (1. 192), which  is  also  occasion* 
ally  seen  about  Kotegnrh,  in  company  with  the  smaller 

86.    Oafbimulous  asiaticus  Lath.  (I.  197). 

VI.  Fam.  MEEOPIDJE. 

37.  Mbbops  vminis,  L  in.,  (I  206),  is  only  confined  to  the  lower 
ranges  and  is  from  March  till  the  end  of  October  not  nncommon  in 
Sonthem  Knln  and  abont  Belaspoor.  Neither  the  Buropean  Meropg 
apiaaier  which  is  said  to  be  fonnd  in  winter,  nor  any  ol  the  other 
species  belonging  to  this  family  have  been  observed. 

Vn.  Fam.  CORACIIDJE. 

38.  CoBACiAs  iNDicA,  L  in.,  (I.  214)  is  very  common  in  the  lower 
hills  abont  Belaspoor,  bnt  has  not  been  seen  further  towards  East 
than  Kotegurh. 

39.  GoRACiAs  GART7LA,  L  %  n.,  (I.  218).  I  only  shot  one  specimen 
near  Nadaon  at  the  end  of  October  1865,  but  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
this  species  in  the  northern  Kashmir  valley ;  it  is  also  found  in 
Western  Tibet. 

Vin.  Fam.  EALCrONID^. 

40.  Halcton  yuscus,  Bodd.,  (I.  224),  common  abont  Belaspoor 
and  not  leaving  during  the  winter  the  lower  ranges  of  hills. 

41.  Aloxdo  BBiTGALEKsis,  O  m  6  I.,  (I.  230),  is  the  only  species 
which  is  occasionally  seen  as  far  east  as  Ohini,  though  it  is  always 
rare. 

42.  CCBTLB  BUDis,  L  t  ft.,  (I.  282),  only  in  the  lower  hills  to  be 
met  with. 

43.  Cbtlb  outtata,  Ft^.,  (I.  239),  occurs  on  the  small  streams 
beyond  Bampoor,  between  G-aora  and  Serahan,  np  to  an  elevation  of 
7,000  feet ;  in  Kashmir  it  is  very  common. 

IX.  Fam.  PSITTACID^. 

Several  species  of  parrots  are  during  the  summer-months  found  on 
the  lower  ranges  of  the  Himalayas,  but  they  do  not  go  in  the  interior. 
Among  the  more  common  species  are — 

44.  Paubobnis  Albxanbbi,  L  i  n.  (I.  286)| 
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45.    Paljsornis  torquatus,  B odd,,  (I.  257)  and 
'  46.     Paljsornis  rosa,  B odd,,  (I.  259).     Only  the  first  and  last 
specios  may  occasionally  be  seen  above  Siini,  in  the  sonthern  portions 
of  the  Kuhi- valley,  and   about  Kotegurh ;  none  of  them  occur  more 
eastward. 

47.  PALiBORNiB  8HISTI0BPS,  H  0  d  g  8,,  (I.  261),  is  rather  common 
in  the  neighbourhood  o|  Chini ;  I  found  it  breeding  near  Urni  (about 
10  miles  W.  of  Chini)  at  an  elevation  of  about  8,000  feet.  Towards 
the  end  of  August, — at  which  time  the  young  birds  are  nearly  full 
grown, — its  shrilling  voice  may  be  heard  between  Serahan  and 
Nachar  almost  in  every  ravine,  wherever  the  elder  and  the  elm  aro 
abundant,  on  the  seeds  of  which  it  principally  feeds. 

The  young  bird  has  no  vinaceous  spot  on  the  shoulders  of  the  wings, 
the  head  is  dull  grey  with  a  greenish  tinge,  and  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  basal  portions  of  all  the  feathers  and  the  quills  in  their  entire 
length  are  slaty* 

X.Fam.FIGlDjE. 

48.  PiGUS  inMALATANus,  tT*.  andSclhy,  (I.  269)  may  be  consi- 
dered as  the  true  representative  of  the  European  P.  major^  though, 
it  is  a  somewhat  smaller  bird.  The  third  pair  of  the  outer  tail 
feathers  is  usually  towards  the  tip  whitish,  tinged  rufous,  and 
interrupted  on  both  webs  by  a  blackish  bar,  the  tip  itself  being 
whitish.     The  female  is  above  uniformly  black. 

Common  in  the  cedar  and  pine  forests  all  through  the  valley  as  far 
flast  as  Chini,  and  ascending  here  to  elevations  of  about  11,000  feet. 

49.  Picus  BRUNNBi¥RONs,  F  »y.,  (I.  273).  The  third  outer  pair 
of  tail  feathers  is  usually  also  provided  with  2-4  spots  of  white ; 
sometimes  there  are  even  one  or  two  spots  on  the  inner  webs,  the  tips 
being  rarely  white ;  the  streak  below  the  eye  is  very  seldom  black, 
but  generally  light  biown,  as  also  is  the  front  of  the  head. 

This  species  is  common  in  the  lower  ranges  of  the  hills ;  I  have 
not  seen  it  to  the  East  of  Nachar,  but  about  Gaora  (E.  of  Rampoor) 
it  occurs  at  elevations  of  8  and  9,000  feet. 

50.  Gecinus  squammatus,  Vtg,,  (I.  286).  Common  all  through 
the  forests  of  the  valley  up  to  Chini,  and  ascending  to  elevations  of 
nearly  11,000  feet. 

I  procured    in  August  1866    near   Pangi,  a  few  miles  beyond 
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Cbiniy  a  pair  of  what  I  suppose  to  be  young  birds  of  ibis  species, 
exbibiting,  however,  some  noteworthy  differences.  Both  the  specimens 
are  a  little  smaller  than  those  usually  known  as  G,  squamnuUus  ;  the 
green  is  duller  above  than  below,  throat  dirty  greenish  grey ; 
the  feathers  on  the  fore  breast  and  on  the  vent  are  margined  with 
black,  while  in  specimens  of  G.  squaviTJiatus^  shot  at  Kotegnrh  and 
in  the  western  parts  of  the  valley,  the  black  margined  feathers  be  gin 
on  the  lower  half  of  the  breast,  its  frontal  half  being  green,  the  colour 
becoming  duller  on  the  neck  and  the  throat.  The  middle  tail  feathers 
are  margined  with  green,  not  being  wholly  black,  as  in  typical  G, 
squammatus.  The  streaks  above  and  below  the  eye  are  almost  white, 
while  in  squammatus  they  are  distinctly  tinged  with  green.  The  beak 
is  also  shorter,  and  apparently  somewhat  broader  near  the  base. 

It  is,  as  already  stated,  much  more  likely  that  we  have  to  deal  hero 
with  a  young  bird  in  a  certain  stage  of  plumage — perhaps  the  winter 
plumage  of  the  first  year, — than  with  a  distinct  species.  The  red  on 
the  front  of  the  head  of  the  male  is  tolerably  well  developed,  although 
not  80  pure  as  in  old  specimens  of  squammatusy  it  is,  however,  much 
purer  than  is  usual  in  young  specimens  of  this  species, 

61.  Gecikus  striolatus,  Blyth,  (I.  287)  is  very  rarely  met 
with  in  the  forests  west  of  Kotegnrh. 

There  are  several  other  species  of  PiciDiB  to  be  found  in  the  lower  hills, 
but  none  of  them  is  common  even  as  far  north  or  east  as  Kotegnrh.  The 
only  other  species  which  deserve  special  notice  are  the  following ; 

52.     VrriA  htnominata,  Burt.  (I.  300). 

The  male  has  above  the  nostrils  a  pale  yellow  frontal  zone,  inter- 
rupted on  the  culmen  of  the  beack  ;  next  to  it  is  an  ashy  green  stripe  ; 
the  feathers  on  the  forehead  are  greenish,  or  ashy  white  with  a  slight 
green  tinge  on  their  basal  half,  then  black  or  blackish  brown,  and 
tipped  with  golden  yellow,  having  the  lateral  margins  whitish, 
Snpercilliar  stripe  white,  widening  towards  the  nape  and  mingled  with 
dnsky  near  its  termination ;  ear-coverts  ashy  brown  ;  a  white  stripe 
extends  from  the  upper  mandible  in  the  direction  of  the  scapulars, 
having  below  a  blackish  stripe,  which  originates  at  the  base  of  the 
lower  mandible.  Ftont  edges  of  the  wings  whitish ;  wing  coverts  and 
all  the  wing  feathers  dusky  brown ;  the  latter  (except  the  first  two  or 
three  quills)  on  the  outer  edges  greenish;  the  green  colour  increasing 
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towards  the  tertiaries ;  the  edges  of  the  white  inner  webs  of  the  two 
central  tail  feathers  are  generally  also  black.  The  white  below  has 
nsaally  a  green  tinge,  bat  is  purer  on  the  throat ;  each  of  the  feathers 
has  abont  the  middle  of  its  length  a  ronnd  black  spot,  gradually 
passing  into  crossbars  on  the  vent. 

The  female  has  the  head  above  uniformly  greenish,  occasionally 
somewhat  dull  brown.  Dr.  J  e  r  d  o  n  's  description — ^loc.  cit. — seems 
to  have  been  taken  from  an  imperfect  female  specimen  only. 

The  Vivia  mi/nuta  of  Temminck  has  the  head  of  the  male  scarlet 
above,  posteriorly  black  with  small  white  spots ;  otherwise  it  is-  like 
the  Himalayan  species,  which  though  not  very  rare  about  Kotegurh 
is  very  seldom  met  with  beyond  the  Nachar  forests.  Near  Kotegurh 
it  occurs  between  6  and  8,000  feet,  and  about  Serahan  up  to  9000 
feet ;  it  is  a  permanent  resident  of  the  valley. 

63.  TuNZ  TORQUiLLA  Lin,,  (I.  308).  I  only  procured,  at  the  end 
October  1866  one  specimen  near  Belaspoor ;  it  was  probably  migrat- 
ing from  Kashmir,  or  from  Ghamba,  where  this  species  is  common 
during  the  summer  months. 

IX.  Fam,  MEGAL^MIBM 

The  species  belonging  to  this  family  are  mostly  confined  to  the 
lower  elevations :  they  are  very  rarely  met  with  above  9,000  feet. 

54.  Megalaha  virbkb,  Bodd,^  (I.  308),  is  common  in  the  forests 
about  &aora  (7,000—8,000  feet). 

55.  HBaALJsuA  HoDOsoNX,  Bonap,,  (Ibis  1866,  p.  358— M. 
UNEATA,  Vieil  I.  apud  Jerdon  I.  809),  generally  only  occucs  at 
elevations  not  exceeding  3000  feet,  while  the  next, 

56.  Mbgaljsma  oaniobps,  Ftankl.  (I.  310),  has  not  been  seen 
even  beyond  Belaspoor,  though  common  in  the  Dhoon,  south  of  Kangra 
and  abont  Nadoan. 

57.  XANTHOLiBMA  iKDioA,  Lath,^  (1.315)  is  also  common  in 
the  low  hills^  but  it  does  not  go  even  as  far  east  as  Kotegurh, 
where  the  bottom  of  the  valley  is  only  about  3,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

XII.  Fam,  GVCULIDM. 

58.  CuoTTLTTs  CANORus,  L 1 9».,  (I.  822)  is,  between  April  and 
November,  common  all  through  the  valley,  probably  migrating  into 
Central  Asia.    I  have  also  seen  it  soath  of  Lei  in  W.  Tibet.     Its 
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call  and  the  great  variability  of  tlid  plamage  perfeody  agree  with 
the  European  bird. 

69.  CuouLUB  PouoofiPHALUBy  L  B  t  h.^  (L  829),  is  very  rare  in  the 
interior  of  the  N.  W.  Himalayas.  A  specimen,  obtained  near  Pangi  in 
Angost  1866^  has  the  upper  plumage  uniformly  rufous-bay,  with  dusky 
cro88  bars,  being  somewhat  less  numerous  on  the  neck ;  below  whitish 
with  a  rufous  tinge  on  the  throat  and  on  the  front  of  the  breast,  purer 
towards  the  vent,  all  the  feathers  having  narrow  cross,  bkok  bars. 

60.  HuBOGOGOTx  sPARVBRioinss,  Fiy.,  (L  331),  only  ocoura  in 
the  lower  hills  and  soaroely  above  elevations  of  3,000  feet. 

61.  CocoTSTBs  MJBLAKoiiBUOus,  Omel.  (I.  339),  is  in  the  summer 
months  tolerably  commoii  about  Kotegurh,  and  ascends  elevations 
up  to  8,000  feet ;  but  I  have  not  seen  it  beyond  Nachar,  although  it 
usually  prefers  brushwoods  to  pine  forests. 

yiTT   Mm,  NECTAEINJDJS. 

62.  Araohnotheba  magna,  JSodg^.^  (1.860),  only  occurs  in 
the  lower  hills  about  Belaspoor  with  the  next  speciesi 

63.  ^THOPTOA  HiLxs,  H  0  d  g  8.^  (I.  862). 

64.  -^THOPTGA  GouLDLB,  F»y.,  (I.  364).  The  male  has  the 
black  on  the  head,  above  and  in  front,  tinged  with  purple,  gradually 
changing  to  steel-blue  on  the  nape;  a  purplish  spot  somewhat 
below  the  ear  coverts ;  shoulder-tuft  steel-blue ;  throat  violet,  with  a 
somewhat  dull  black  median  stripe,  extending  longitudinally  towards 
the  breast,  Supercilliar  stripe,  cheeks,  hind -neck,  -sides  of  neck, 
back|  scapulars  and  lesser  wing  coverts  deep  crimson ;  lores  and  some 
feathers  on  the  cheeks  glossless  black  ;  rump  yellow,  upper  tail  coverts 
steel-blue,  central  tail  feathers  in  the  middle  purplish,  like  some  of 
the  next  edged  bluish  :  the  rest  are  blackish  with  greenish  white  tips, 
the  white  being  especially  conspicuous  below  and  increasing  towards 
the  outer  tail  feathers.  Wings  and  their  longer  coverts  dusky  brown, 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  and  second,  edged  with  olivaceous 
green,  paling  towards  the  tips ;  all  the  wing  feathers  are  internally 
at  the  base  white,  a  little  less  so  on  the  extoeme  edges.  Breast  and 
belly  bright  yellow,  paling  towards  the  under  tail  coverts,  and  on 
the  breast  with  more  or  less  crimson.  All  the  feathers  with  metallic 
lustre  have  their  basal  half  black,  the  yellow  feathers  white. 

The  fexiale  is  olive  green  above,  brighter  on  the  back  and  occasionally 
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with  some  crimson  feathers  on  the  sides.  All  the  feathers  on  the  head 
and  nape  are  centred  dasky  ;  ramp  yellow ;  wings  dusky,  as  in  male, 
bat  somewhat  more  broadly  edged  with  olivaceons  green ;  tail  edged 
with  greenish,  only  the  three  or  foar  outer  pairs  being  tipped  whitish. 
Below  pale  g^en,  somewhat  ashy  on  the  throat,  generally  becoming 
yellowish  towards  the  vent. 

Bill  brown,  much  paler  below. 

Very  common  about  Kotegurh  and  through  the  whole  valley  as  far 
east  as  Ohini,  living  here  at  ad  elevation  of  between  9000  and  10,000 
feet.  This  is  probably  the  only  honey-sucker,  which  frequents  such 
gi-eat  heights  in  the  Himalayas.  I  never  noticed  here  ^.  Nipa- 
lensis  H  o  d  g  s.,  which  is  decidedly  a  larger  species. 

65.  Abachnechthra  asiaioa,  Lath,,  (I.  370). 

■ 

Male ;  the  body  has  usually  the  same  uniform  glossy  green  colour, 
as  the  back  and  the  head  ;  the  pale  tips  of  the  tail  feathers  are  not 
always  traceable  and,  when  they  are,  it  is  generally  only  the  case  on 
the  outer-most  feathers  ;  the  sides  of  neck  and  the  breast  arc  purplish 
green,  a  longitudinal  stripe  on  the  throat  and  the  rest  of  the  lower 
plumage  purplish  black. 

Female  ;  above  dark  greenish  grey  ;  the  feathers  on  the  head  nar- 
rowly centred  dusky  ;  wings  dusky,  externally  edged  paler,  front  edges 
white ;  tail  blackish,  the  feathers  with  a  purplish  lustre  on  the  outer* 
webs,  tipped  white,  which  increases  towards  the  outer  pairs ;  below 
greenish  yellow,  more  distinctly  so  on  the  front  of  breast,  paler  on  the 
throat  and  towards  the  vent,  greenish  ashy  on  the  sides;  thigh 
coverts  yellowish. 

The  species  occurs  as  far  east  as  Wangtu  bridge,  and  is  especially 
common  in  the  lower  and  warmer  portions  of  the  valley,  as  for 
instance  near  Rampoor;  it  does  not,  however,  ascend  to  greater 
elevations,  than  7,000  or  8,000  feet. 

66.  PiPRisoMA  AGILE,  Ttc  k,,  (I.  376,)  uot  common,  and  generally 
to  be  met  with  in  the  low  hills,  where  I  observed  it  in  May  ;  it  does 
not  go  to  any  considerable  height,  or  to  any  distance  in  the  interior, 
being  very  rare  to  the  north  or  east  of  Kotegurh. 

67.  Myzanthe  ionipectus,  Hodge.,  (I.  377).  The  old  male 
is  above  uniform  dark  bluish,  metallic  green ;  the  young  one  is 
distinctly  green  and  all  the  feathers  are  tipped  fulvous  \  below  the 
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tkroat  is  more  white  in  the  young  hird,  than  it  is  in  the  old  one. 
Female  ahove  glossless  olive  brown,  greenish  on  the  scapnlars  and 
upper  tail  coverts,  and  possessing  a  green  metallic  shonlder-tuft ; 
below  greenish  yellow,  more  white  on  the  throat,  and  greenish  or  buff 
on  the  sides. 

Tolerably  common  in  the  lower  hills,  but  rather  rare  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  valley.  I  found  a  pair  near  the  G-aora  bungalow  at  an 
elevation  of  about  7,000  feet :  it  was  most  probably  breeding  here. 
The  species  is  also  pretty  common  in  Kulu  and  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kishtwar;  it  most  likely  ranges  over  the  whole  of  the 
southern  declivities  of  the  N.  W.  Himalayas. 

XIV.  Fam.  GEBTHIABM, 

68.  CntTHiA  HxMALATANA,  V  i  g,  (I.  380).  The  last  primaries 
and  the  secondaries  of  the  old  bird  are  somewhat  fulvous  towards  the 
termination  of  the  outer  webs ;  the  tips  of  the  secondaries  are  always 
pale. 

The  young  birds  have  the  fulvous  spots  on  the  upper  plumage  not 
so  well  developed,  and  all  the  feathers  below  are  tipped  very  narrowly 
with  dusky ;  the  white  is  also  not  so  pure  as  in  the  old  birds,  but 
there  is  no  other  perceptible  difference  between  them  except  in  the 
length  of  the  bill.  Very  young  specimens  have  the  bill  sometimes 
seaieely  half  an  inch  long,  and  from  this  all  gradations  are  met  with 
up  to  a  length  of  very  nearly  one  inch.  Such  considerable  changes 
in  the  length  of  the  bill  are  likewise  common  in  the  Ptcida^  UpupuJUo 
and  allied  families.  Specific  distinctions  which  are  occasionally  pro- 
posed upon  the  difference  in  the  length  of  the  bill  are,  therefore,  not 
always  sufficiently  reliable. 

This  is  the  only  species  of  Certhia^  which  is  common  in  all  the 
forests  of  the  Sutlej  valley,  from  above  Belaspoor  to  near  Snngnnin, 
ranging  almost  from  the  plains  up  to  elevations  of  nearly  12,000  feet. 
It  is  the  true  representative  of  C.  Jhmiliaris*  of  Europe. 

69.  TiOHODROMA  MUBARiA,  L  i  n.^  (I.  883),  is  found  all  through  the 
N.  W.  Himalayas,  and  during  the  summer  months  in  W.  Tibet  and 
Central  Asia. 

70.  SiTTA  HiMALATXNsis,  J,  and  8.,  (1. 885),  is  not  rare  in  the 

*  I  am  toformed  bj  Mr.  Biy  th,  that  this  species  has  been  lately  procured  in 
ttie  Hinalayaa,  (February,  1868.) 
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lower  UIIb  tod  about  Simla,  but  it  is  verj  seldom  met  with  beyond 
the  WaDgta  bridge,  and  at  elevations  exceeding  9,000  feet, 

71.  SiTTA  UBUcopsis,  G  0  u  I  d,  (I.  885),  is  tolerably  oommoQ  in 
the  neighbonrhood  of  Ohini,  where  it  chiefly  feeds  on  the  seeds  of 
Pinus  Qerardianay  bnt  it  is  very  rarely  to  be  seen  near  Simla 
br  at  Kotegurh,  except  in  winter.  In  1866,  I  observed  it  between 
Bndrawar  and  Kishtwar  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  and  7,000  feet, 
feeding  here  on  seeds  of  Pinui  exceUa,  Its  voice  is  a  lond,  nniform 
melancholy  call,  while  bnsily  engaged  in  secaring  a  pine-seed  in  the 
1)ark  of  a  large  tree. 

I  have  never  met  with  any  other  species  of  Sitta  in  the  interiorj 
wooded  ranges  of  the  N.  W.  Himalayas. 

XV.  Fam.  UPVPID2E. 

72.  Upupa  bfops,  Lin,,  (I.  390),  common  during  the  summer  all 
through  the  N.  W.  Himalayas  and  in  W.  Tibet.  The  plumage  of  the 
Tibetan  bird  does  not  differ  io  the  least  from  that  of  the  European. 

XVI.  Fam,  LAIHIBM. 

73.  Lawius  bbythbonotus,  Fiy.,  (I.  402),  very  common  all 
through  the  N.  W.  Himalayas  and  W.  Tibet. 

The  female  has  the  grey  on  the  head  and  back  paler,  the  tertiaries 
tnore  broadly  edged  with  rufous  or  fulvous,  and  the  tail  feathers  tipped 
^ale ;  on  the  whole  the  grey  and  rufous  colours  are  very  variable  in 
this  species.  The  young  bird  is  like  the  female,  but  all  the  colonn 
are  usually  still  paler. 

74.  Lanius  Hardwiokbi,  Vig,,  (I.  405).  The  head  above  is  often 
ashy-white,  and  the  nape  and  back  pure  ashy.  The  tertiaries  are,  on 
the  outer  webs  towards  their  tips,  pale  ferruginous,  the  two  outermost 
tail  feathers  on  each  side  being  white,  except  on  the  terminal  half  which 
is  black  like  the  inner  web,  the  tips  however  remaining  white ;  the 
next  two  pail's  have  only  the  bases  and  the  tips  white,  and  on  the  four 
central  feathers  there  are  below  occasionally  traces  of  white  tips 
perceptible. 

The  species  is  rather  rarely  met  with  about  Kotegtirh  and  only 
occurs  as  far  east  as  Nachar.  In  1865, 1  observed  it  between  Bndrawar 
and  Elishtwar,  but  I  do  not  remember  it  from  Kashmir.  Adams 
(Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1858,  p.  488)  states  that  he  never  saw  it  on  the 
Western  Himalayas.  ' 
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75.  LiHiVB  ABBVAvn^Sy  Blyth^  (I.  407),  was  only  onea  met  with 
•wt  of  Chilli,  bat  it  is  dnring  the  summer  more  oommoa  ia  W.  Tibet.- 

76.  Pbuobocoius  spsoiosus,  Lath.^  (L  419).  I  have  only  once 
procured  a  pair  north  of  Belaspoor ;  it  does  not  seem  to  be  found  ia 
the  interior  of  the  hills. 

77.  Pbeicbocotus  bbeyikostris,  ^^9-%  (1-  421) ,  is  on  the  contrary* 
found  everywhere  in  the  low  hills,  even  in  winter.  Daring  the  summer 
Vipnths  it  migrates  into  the  interior,  ascending  to  the  limit  of. 
forests.  It  is  common  about  Ghini,  breeding  on  elevations  between 
9,000  and.  10,000  feet.  Some  of  my  specimens  BrefuUy  9  inohes  long. 
The  red  and  yellow  patch  on  the  wings  of  the  male  and  female,  respec- 
tively,  extend  only  up  to  the  first  four  quills,  the  2-4th  of  which  are, 
towards  their  termination,  on  the  outer  webs  insinuated  and  edged 
with  pale. 

The  young  bird  resembles  in  yellow  colouring  the  female,  but  all 
the  feathers  above  are  tipped  whitish,  forming  short  croes  bars*^ 
below,  the  yellow  is  paler,  throat  and  breast  barred  with  dusky  and 
whitiah,  the  white  being  more  prominent  on  the  vent  and  the  lower 
tail  coverts. 

78 .  DicBUBOB  LONOiOAUBATOs,  Hay,  (I.  430),  is  the  only  species  of 
Drongs  which  id  common  all  through  the  valley.  It  breeds  about 
Chini  at  an  elevation  of  between  9  and  10,000  fecit  and  probably  goes 
beyond  the  Kunawar  frontier  into  Tibet. 

XVn.     Family,  HUSCICAFIDuE. 

79.  TcBiTBBA  PABAOisi,  L  t  n.,  (I.  445),  common  in  the  aummet 
months  in  Kula  and  eastern  Kashmir,  but  it  is  rather  rare  in  the 
eastern  portions  of  the  Sntlej  valley ;  I  have  never  seen  it  much 
beyond  the  Nachar  forests  and  above  elevations  of  9000  feet. 

The  colour  of  the  plumage  is  known  to  be  very  variable.  I  met  with 
old  males,  which  had  half  of  the  tail  feathers  on  one  side  white  and 
on  the  other  half  ferruginous ;  and  f^n  some  which  had  only  the 
terminations  of  the  long  central  feathers  ferruginous.  It  is  probable 
that  even  old  birds  often  vary  in  the  annual  coloming  of  the  plumage.. 
Mr.  Cassin  (Journ.  Am.  Acad.  Nat.  Sc«  Philadelphia,  1860,  vol.  lY. 
p.  323,  pi.  60,  figs.  1-2)  describes  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  under 
the  name  of  Muscipela  Duehaluij  two  specimens,  apparently  belonging 
to  this  species. 
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80.  LiuoooKROA  rcsoovBNTRis,  Frankl,f  (I.  451).  I  lonnd  this 
species  in  sammer  between  Kotegurh  and  Nachar,  on  elevations  of 
6 — ^9000  feet ;  it  is  a  rare  bird ;  one  speciman  was  procured  below 
Kot0garh  in  March  1867. 

81.  Lbuoocsuoa  albovbontata,  Frankl ,  (I.  452).  Dr.  Adams 
remarks  that  this  species  is  only  to  be  met  with  on  the  lower  ranges 
of  the  western  Himalayas.  I  obtained,  in  October  1865,  several 
specimens  above  Belaspoor,  but  have  never  seen  it  much  further  in 
the  interior. 

82.  Obtptolopha  oinbbbooapilla,  Vi  e  i  Z.,  (1. 4«55).  The  bill  is  in 
young  specimens  much  shorter  and  comparatively  broader  at  the 
base  than  it  is  in  old  ones.  The  species  does  not  go  eastwards  beyond  the 
more  wooded  parts  of  the  valley  near  the  Wangtu-bridge,  and  hardly 
ever  ascends  to  greater  heights  than  8000  feet ;  it  is,  however,  most 
eommon  at  Kotegurh  between  5000  and  6000  feet,  and  at  similar 
elevations  all  over  the  lower,  outer  ranges  of  the  N.  W.  Himalaya. 

83.  Hbmiohblidon  fulioinosum,  Hodg  s,,  (I.  438).  The  old  male 
is  above  olivaceous  ashy,  the  feathers  on  the  head  being  broadly  centred 
dusky ;  the  wings  and  tail  are  darker,  the  middle  portions  of  the 
inner  webs  of  all  the  wing^feathers  forming  a  large  fulvous  brown  spot 
which  is  specially  conspicuous  when  the  bird  is  on  the  wing.  Some 
feathers  on  the  front  of  the  head,  above  the  nostrils,  the  lores,  and 
partly  the  eyelids  are  white ;  the  front  edges  of  the  wings,  chin  and 
throat  are  also  albescent,  passing  on  the  breast  into  ashy  grey,  and  on 
the  vent,  especially  on  the  under-tail  coverts,  again  into  white. 

The  old  female  is  almost  exactly  like  the  male  ;  the  white  above 
the  nostrils,  on  the  chin  and  on  the  interior  edges  of  the  wings  being, 
however,  somewhat  rufescent ;  the  tertiaries  and  the  longer  wing  coverts 
are  usually  also  externally  margined  and  tipped  with  fulvous  or  rufescent. 
The  female  generally  appears  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  the  male. 

The  young  bird  has  the  plumage  above  much  darker,  sometimes 
father  black  or  deep  brown ;  all  the  feathers  above  and  on  the 
scapulars  ave  centrally  streaked  whitish  or  pale  fulvous,  the  streaks 
varying  in  breadth  in  ditferent  specimens,  being  however  always 
conspicuous  towards  the  tips.  The  wing  coverts,  tertiaries  and,  towards 
their  terminations,  partly  also  the  secondaries  are  more  or  less  broadly 
fpargined  Yfitii  ferruginous,  the  entire  tips  of  the  tail  feathers  being 
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QBOally  of  tbe  same  colour.  Below,  the  plamage  ib  albescent,  more  or 
kfls  gray,  the  feathers  on  the  breast  beiivg  edged  with  dnsky.  The 
change  of  plamage 'is  verj  remarkable ;  there  are  scarcely  two  speci- 
mens to  be  met  with  which  exactly  agree  in  colonring. 

It  is  very  probable,  that  the  young  birds  of  this  species  assume 
their  foil  plumage  only  after  the  second  year.  In  the  first,  the  pale 
streaks  on  the  upper  plumage  seem  to  be  large  and  of  a  more  fnlvous 
ooloar,  the  breast  more  dusky ;  in  the  second  year  the  streaks  are 
narrow,  pale  white,  and  the  plumage  below  more  albescent.  Although 
I  have  no  direct  observations  on  this  point,  I  think  it  probable  from 
the  fact  that  I  obtained,  far  in  the  interior,  birds  of  this  last  colouring 
in  May,  and  those  of  the  first  description  not  before  the  end  of  Juno 
and  then  only  on  the  lower  elevations  of  the  outer  ranges ;  in  the 
interior  not  before  July. 

The  species  is  very  common  between  4,000  and  11,000  feet,  at 
which  elevations  I  often  found  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chini.  It 
is  not  only  seen  on  low  branches,  but  very  often  on  a  dry  perch  near 
or  on  the  top  of  a  tree  (especially  of  the  oak),  constantly  dashing 
after  insects  and  returning  again  to  the  same  point.  In  1865  I 
procured  a  specimen  in  Lahul,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Baralatse 
pass  at  an  elevation  of  more  than  13,000  feet,  but  I  do  not  remember 
having  seen  it  anywhere  in  W.  Tibet,  though  it  may  occur. 
It  is  also  rare  in  all  the  more  western  parts  of  the  Himalayas,  in 
Chamba,  Kishtwar  and  Kashmir,  while  it  appears  to  be  frequently 
met  with  on  the  eastern  ranges,  towards  Nepal. 

84.  EuMTiAS  HSLAN0P8,  Ft  ^.,  (I.  463),  is  only  a  summer  visitant 
to  the  hills ;  it  breeds  about  Kotegurh,  but  does  not  go  eastwards 
of  the  Nachar  forests.  Compared  with  other  allied  species  it  is  con* 
sidered  to  be  rather  a  rare  bird. 

85.  Ctobnis  bufioauda, Swains.,  (1. 468).  The  lores  and  eye- 
lids are  whitish ;  wing  feathers  ashy  brown,  pale  rufous  on  the  edges 
of  the  inner  webs  and  olivaceous  on  the  outer  edges.  The  rump  is 
only  slightly,  the  upper  tail  coverts  bright  ferruginous,  and  the  tail 
somewhat  darker. 

Male  and  female  do  not  seem  to  differ  in  colouring,  except  that  the 
breast  is  somewhat  more  albescent  in  the  latter. 
In  the  young  bird  all  the  feathers  above  are  more  or  less  whitish,  or 
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fiilvoQB  on  the  central  tips ;  the  siune  pale  ooloar  also  have  all  tfaa 
OQter  edgings  of  the  wing  feathers^  the  tips  of  the  tertiaries  and  tha 
mng  coverts^  the  latter  being  somewhat  rufous.  Below,  the  whita 
is  dashed  all  over  with  duskj,  the  feathers  being  edged  dark ;  tail 
rufous,  as  in  the  old  bird.  This  kind  of  spotted  colouring  of  the  young 
birds  is  characteristic  for  nearly  all  MusoiOAPiDiB. 

I  found  this  species  abundant  among  the  apricot  trees  near  Ohini 
and  Pangi,  in  Kunawar,  between  9,000  and  10,000  feet  The  young 
birds  were  full  grown  at  the  beginning  of  August.  In  habits  it 
resembles  other  fly-catchers,  generally  sitting  on  a  low  branch  of  a  tree 
and  occasionally  darting  after  the  passing  insects,  I  have  never  seen 
it  ascending  very  high  in  the  air,  as  for  instance  Hem.  Juliginosum 
usually  does.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  species  is  also  found  further 
to  the  east,  in  Tibet,  returning  during  the  winter  to  the  low  hiUs  or  to 
the  plains.  The  only  other  place,  where  I  procured  on  the  15ih  June, 
1865,  a  specimen  of  it,  was  at  Kangsar  in  North  Lahul,  at  an  elevation 
of  11,000  feet 

The  species,  which  Dr.  J  e  r  d  o  n  (loo.  cit.  p.  468)  mentions  under 
the  name  of  Mwc,  rttbeeula^  Swains.^  as  being  probably  identioal 
with  G,  nificauda  must  be  altogether  a  different  bird ;  for  among  a 
number  of  more  than  20  specimens  of  C,  ruficauda,  of  both  sexes  and 
of  young  birds,  there  is  not  one  which  has  a  trace  of  orange  on  the 
throat  and  breast,  or  any  blue  colouring  above.  On  account  of  the 
want  of  the  last  colour,  this  species  may  be  considered  as  rather  an 
abnormal  form  of  the  genus,  identicating  moreover  a  peculiar  type  ol 

MuSOIOAPIDiE. 

86.      MUSGIOAPULA  SUFKBOILIARIS,  J  6  r  d.,  (I.  470). 

Old  male ;  above  the  sides  of  the  head  and  of  the  breast  are  Prussian 
blue,  brighter  on  the  head ;  the  feathers  on  the  rump  are  on  the  basal 
half  grey,  then  white  and  tipped  blue :  the  shafts  of  the  same  are  white, 
while  those  of  the  bad^  and  head  are  grey.  Wings  and  tail  are  black- 
ish, the  feathers  externally  edged  blue  ;  tail-feathers  white  on  their 
basal  half,  except  the  two  central  ones  which  are  in  their  entire  length 
black.  A  white  superciliar  strip  extends  towards  the  nape ;  lores  deep 
bluish  black ;  moustaches  black ;  front  edges  of  the  wings  and  the 
inner  margins  of  their  feathers  more  or  less  albescent  Below,  on  the 
ehiAf  throat,  middle  of  breast,  belly  and  lower  taU-oav^ts  pure  whj^e ; 
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the  ieathei*  being  dork  daty  on  tbmr  basal  half,  except  those  on  the 
chin  and  throat,  which  are  entirely  white. 

In  the  old  female  all  the  bine  of  the  male  is  ashy  grey,  with  an  oliva- 
Mooa  tii^,  i^th  a  little  bine  on  the  head,  back  and  especially  on  the 
upper  tail-ooTerts,  and  occasionally  also  on  the  edges  of  the  onter  webs 
of  the  wing  and  tail  feathers ;  both  the  latter  are  dnsky  brown,  the  tail 
kaving  no   white  at  the  base ;    s  very  indistinct  pale  snperciliar 
stripe  is  present;  lores  whitish;  the  front- head  above  the  nostrils 
and  partially  the  cheeks  have  a  distinct  mfons  tinge.     The   white 
b^w  is  less  pore,  than  in  the  male,  and  somewhat  fnlvons,  especially 
on  the  chin  and  on  the  throat ;  the  sides  of  the  breast  are  pale  grey. 
Bill  and  l^s  black  in  both  male  and  female. 
The  young  male  is  above  blackish  brown,  with  more  or  less  nnmerons, 
pale  folvoos,  triangnlar  spots,  with  which  all  the  feathers  are  centred 
towarda  the  black  tips.  The  external  maigins  of  the  wing-coverts  and 
the  tertiaries  are  also  pale  ;  the  tail  is  white  on  the  basal  half  as  in  the 
M  male.  Below,  the  plnmage  on  the  chin  and  throat  is  pale  fnlvons, 
tiie  front  of  the  breast  down  towards  the  vent  spotted,  all  the  feathers 
being  margined  and  tipped  with  dusky ;  purer  white  only  on  the  under 
tailoofverta.    The  change  of  the  plumage  begins  about  the  end  of  July 
w  in  Anguat.     The  fulvous  spots  disappear  and  the  young  male  is 
tolosred,   like  the  old  female,   but  with  much    more  blue  above, 
especially  on  the  back,  on  the  scapulars,  on  the  rump  and  on  the  head ; 
ihe    nape    and    the    lateral    spots    on  the  breast    remaining  grey 
cr  somewhat  olivaoeoos.     In  this  state  I  found    the    young    males 
letiring  from  the  interior  hills  to  the  plains,  or  at  least  to  the  lower 
hills,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  whether  they  do   or  not 
nbtain  their  full  colouring  before  the  next  spring. 

The  young  female  in  every  respect  resembles  the  young  male,  except 
that  the  general  colour  above  is  more  grey  and  less  dark,  the  lateral 
spots  on  the  breast  being  very  indistinct ;  the  tail  has  no  white  at  the 
base,  as  likewise  in  the  old  female. 

This  species  is  one  of  the  most  common  birds  in  the  Sutlej 
valley  and  is  seen  all  the  way  from  Belaapoor  to  Pangi ;  I  found  it 
in  general,  in  the  N.  W.  Himalaya,  ascending  elevations  up  t9 
12,000  feet.  About  Ebhtwar,  it  is  still  not  uncommon,  but  i^ 
ia  rarer  in  the  Bind- valley  of  Kashmir,  being  also  occasionally  met 
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with  in  the  neighboaring  districts  of  little    Tibet.     I  observed    it 
between  Dras  and  the  Zoiji  pass. 

Bljth  (Ibis  1866,  p.  872)  mentions,  besides  M.  ceHigma,  tiro 
other  allied  species,  3f,  ciliaris  and  leucoshista,  as  having  been  figured 
by  H  o  d  g  s  0  n.  None  of  these  have  been  seen  by  me  in  the  interior 
of  the  N.  W.  Himalayas. 

87.  SiPHiA  sTBOPHiATA,  E  0  d  g  8,,  (L  479).  The  basal  white  on  the 
onter  tail  feathers  is  decreasing  (not  increasing ^  as  stated  by  J  e  r  d  o  n) 
in  extent  towards  the  outermost  feathers.  This  species  most  in 
summer  inhabit  the  more  eastern  regions  of  Tibet,  near  the  soarces 
of  the  Satlej,  for  it  only  comes  in  winter  to  Kotegnrh,  and  even  then 
is  rather  rare.  I  noticed  it  also  repeatedly  in  Rupshn  and  on  the  Indtia, 
It  appears  to  be  more  common  in  the  eastern  Himalayas. 

88.  SiPHiA  (Erithrostaiina)  lbuoomelakura,  jSToc^^^.  (I.  479). 
I  have  met  this  species  only  twice,having  procared  a  male  near  Kotegnrh 
in  September  1866,  and  in  the  next  month  a  female  specimen  near 
Mahasn,  N.  East  of  Simla.  It  appears  to  be  a  very  rare  bird.  The  mala 
has  the  breast  light  grey,  but  scarcely  with  any  purplish  tinge.  The 
female  resembles  that  of  Muse,  superciliaris,  being  olivaceous  brown 
above  and  dusky  on  the  inner  webs  of  the  wing-feathers ;  tail  fermgi- 
nous,  especially  at  the  base  ;  chin,  throat  and  vent  white,  breast  and 
part  of  abdomen  pale  olivaceous  brown,  especially  on  the  sides ;  under 
tail-coverts  slightly  ferruginous. 

The  bill  is  much  more  feeble  at  the  tip,  than  in  typical  Siphia  and, 
if  the  diutinctions  of  Hitidula  and  Erythrostema  from  Muscicapula  are 
admitted,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  place  this  species  in  the  genua 
JSrythroslema, 

89.  Erythrostbrna  lbuoura,  Omel.^  (I.  481) ;  very  rare  abont 
Kotegurh,  but  apparently  more  common  to  the  west,  for  I  have  pro- 
cured several  specimens  near  Srinagur,  in  Kashmir, 

XVIII.  Family,  MERULID2E. 

90.  Pnokptoa  soammata,  Gould,  (I.  488),  very  rare  in  the 
forests  about  Nachar  and  near  Ohini ;  it  is  found  about  Kotegurh  in 
winter.  Another  species,  somewhat  alied  to  P.  longicaudata,  Moore^ 
occurs  in  W.  Tibet ;  it  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  former,  but  has  the 
plumage  below  yellowish  white  or  cinerous,  (not  ferruginous). 

91.  Troolodttks  nipalensis,  Sodgs,,  (I.  491),  very  rare  about 
Serahan  and  Nachar,  more  common  in  winter  about  Kotegurh. 
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92.  MnoPiroMns  Tamminceii,  Vig.y  (I.  500),  is  nsnally  known 
under  the  name  of  black-bird  ;  very  common  all  throngh  tlie  N.  W. 
Himalayas  and  most  probably  also  to  be  found  in  Central  Asia.  It 
breeds  at  Gbiui  and  Sangnnm  on  an  elevation  of  between  9  and  ll,O00 
feet. 

93.  Htdrobata  ASiATioA,  Swains.j  (T.  606)),  occurs  all  through 
the  valley,  but  is  not  usually  found  beyond  the  limit  of  the  forests. 

94.  Htdrobata  cashmirensis,  O  ould^  (I.  507).  I  have  only 
seen  one  specimen  of  this  species  on  a  small  mountain  stream  between 
Chini  and  Sungnnm,  it  is  however  more  common  in  W.  Tibet  and  in 
northern  Kashmir. 

95.  Htdbobata?  bp.  I  have  obtained  through  my  shikarees  a 
specimen  of  an  apparently  new  species  of  Hydrohata^  which  was  sliot 
on  the  Sntlej  river  below  Kotegurh  at  the  beginning  of  March  18 07. 
The  following  is  a  short  description.  Entire  plumage  light  ashy  grey, 
spotted  with  dull  white,  more  white  below,  the  white  spots  very  large 
on  the  belly  and  breast ;  chin  and  throat  yellowish  white,  each  fea- 
ther tipped  dusky ;  wing  and  tail  blackish,  all  the  feathers  narrowly 
margined  with  white  ;  bill  and  legs  pale  or  whitish  brown.  Length  of 
wing  3  J  inch.,  tail  very  nearly  two  inches  ;  bill  only  ^  of  an  inch  long. 
The  spotted  plumage  makes  it  probable  that  this  species  only  is  a 
yoang  bird  of  some  other  known  form,  but  this  I  am  for  the  present 
imable  to  trace  out.  The  young  of  H.  asiatica^  which  is  the  only  species 
eommou  in  the  lower  hills,  has  the  throat  and  the  front  of  the  breast 
perfectly  white,  thus  differing  from  our  bird.  The  species  might 
belong  to  H.  Cashmirensis^  but  for  this  it  is  rather  too  small.  Further 
materials  only  can  settle  this  point. 

The  bill  of  Ilydrohata  much  more  resembles  that  of  the  Mota- 
ciLLTDJs  than  to  that  of  the  Merulid^  ;  Bonaparte's  classification  of 
Eijdrohata,  \\\  the  neighbourhood  of  EnicuruSy  MotacUla  a.  oth.,  seems 
to  be,  therefore,  a  more  natural  one ;  the  habits  of  these  birds  are 
also  in  favour  of  this  classification. 

96.  ZooTHERA  monticola,  F  i  g,  (I.  509). 

A  single  specimen  of  this  s^.rties  was  procured  near  Kotegurh  in 
Febmary  1867.  The  general  colouring  of  the  bird  certainly  recalls 
that  of  many  other  Merulin<By  but  the  bill  is  somewhat  similarly  formed 
to  that  of  Pomatorhinus,  Head  and  nape  are  dark  olivaccoub  brown,  the 
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feathers  on  the  top  of  the  head  being  centrally  streaked  pale  brown ; 

back,  rump  and  scapulars  blackish  ashy,  the  feathers  somewhat  more  ashy 

near  the  tips  which  are  black ;  wings  dusky  brown,  with  a  rufous  tinge 

on  the  outerwebs  ;  most  of  the  longer  wing  coverts  are  centrally  tipped 

pale  brown ;  tail  dusky  brown,  obsoletely  barred  on  the  outer  webs,  the 

outermost  pair  is  paler  than  the  rest ;  sides  of  neck  olive  brown,  the 

feathers  with  pale  brown  spots  and  blackish  tips ;  a  short  black  streak 

extends  down  from  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible ;  chin  and  throat 

yellowish  white,  each  feather  tipped  dusky  ;  the  feathers  on  the  breast 

are  olivaceous  brown  with  black  tips,  some  of  them  on  the  sides   with 

pale  spots ;  centre  of  the  abdomen  and  vent  white,  the  feathers  tipped 

black ;   sides   of  vent  rather  uniform  dusky,  lower  tailco verts  ashy, 

tipped  with  white. 

97.  Petrocossvphus  cyaneus,  Lin.,  (I.  511^,  very  common,  ex- 
tending all  through  the  N,  W.  Himalayas,  from  the  plains  into  W. 
Tibet ;  it  also  proceeds  further  to  Central  Asia  and  Siberia.  The 
specimens  from  the  lower  hills  occasionally  have  in  summer  some 
feiTiiginous  colouring  on  the  sides  and  the  lower  tail  coverts,  but  those 
of  W.  Tibet  have  not  a  trace  of  it.  They  appear  to  be  a  little  smaller 
than  the  European  birds,  but  there  is  no  real  specific  distinction 
between  them.  A  specimen,  shot  in  winter  at  Kotegurh,  is  entirely 
blue,  with  dusky  wings  and  tail ;  it  also  has  nowhere  a  trace  of  white 
or  fermginous.  The  plumage  of  the  young  bird,  which  in  general 
resembles  the  female,  exhibits  variations  quite  similar  to  those  known 
in  the  European  species. 

Of  the  second  species  of  this  genus  Pteroc,  castaneocoUis*  Les8, 
(I.  619),  I  obtained  in  the  beginning  of  September  1865  a  fine 
specimen  north  of  Dras,  in  "W.  Tibet.  It  ought  to  occur  in  the 
Punjab  during  the  winter.  The  colouring  quite  agrees  with  the 
description  quoted  by  Dr.  J  e  r  d  o  n. 

98.  Orockstes  ertthrooastra,  Vig,y  (I.  514)  is  only  found  in  the 
lower  hills  about  Simla  and  Kotegurh  ;  but  the  next  smaller  species, 

99.  Orocestes  ciNGLORHYNonus,    Vig.,  (I.  515)  goes  further  to 


•  I  have  since,  in  the  Vienna  Musenm  copipared  this  with  a  young  male  of 
the  European  H,  saxatilis,  with  which  it  perfectly  agrees.  The  two  speciea 
<;herefo'©  ^©^7  probably  are  identical,  (Feb,  186tt). 
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East ;  it  is  common  about  Serahan  and  Nachar,  bnt  rare   at   Chini, 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  found  to  the  east  of  the  last  cedar-forests. 

100.  Gbocichla  unicolor,  Tick.y  (1.  519)  is  rather  rare  in  this 
part  of  the  valley,  but  more  common  in  Chamba,  Kishtwar,  Kashmir 
and  even  in  little  Tibet ;  it  prefers  wooded  districts  to  rocky  and  bare 
places. 

101.  TuRDULUS  Wardii,  Jerd,,  (I.  520),  is  not  common  in  the 
lower  hills.  I  have  not  seen  it  beyond  Serahan,  where  once  only, 
in  August  1866,  I  met  with  three  specimens ;  it  is  rarer  in  the  N.  W. 
Himalayas,  than  any  of  the  other  thrushes. 

102.  Mbrula  boulboul,  Lath.^  (I.  525).  The  geographical 
range  of  this  species  is  restricted  to  the  lower  hills  about  Simla  and 
Kotegurh,  it  does  not  oecur  beyond  Nachar,  being  far  from  a  common 
bird,  though  found  about  Kotegurh  the  greater  part  of  the  winter. 

103.  Mbrula  albooinota,  Royle^  (I.  526),  common  in  winter 
about  Simla  and  Kotegurh ;  its  range  in  summer  is  between  8  and 
12,000  feet. 

104.  Merula  oastanba,  Gouldj  (I,  526),  only  arrives  in  winter 
at  Kotegurh,  and  probably  lives  during  the  summer  months  in  Central 
Asia  and  eastern  Tibet,  for  I  have  not  seen  it  about  Chini  or  Snngnum, 
though  it  may  occur  in  the  highest  forests,  near  the  limit  of  trees. 

105.  Planbsticus  atrooularis,  Tern  m.,  (I.  529),  is  also,  only  a 
winter  visitant  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Kotegurh,  but  it  is  common 
at  that  time  of  the  year. 

Male;  above  earthy  cinereous  brown,  most  of  the  feathers  on  the  front 
and  top  of  the  head,  and  sides  of  the  neck  centred  dusky  ;  wings  and  tail 
dusky,  all  feathers  pale  olivaceous  on  the  edges  of  the  outer  webs  *,  lores,, 
sides  of  the  head  and  of  the  lower  neck,  chin,  throat  and  front  of  breast 
black,  all  feathers  slightly  tipped  whitish ;  the  rest  of  the  plumage  below" 
white,  ashy  on  the  sides ;  inner  wing  coverts  pale  ferruginous  ;  lower  tail 
coverts  mostly  white,  some  of  the  longer  ones  broadly  margined,  but 
not  tipped,  with  dark  rufous  brown.  Bill  light  brown,  yellowish  tit 
the  base. 

Female  ;  above  like  the  male,  less  dusky  on  the  top  of  the  head  ;  lores 
blackish  ;  sides  of  head  ashy ;  chin  and  throat  white  with  longitudinal 
brown  streaks,  especially  on  the  sides ;  breast  cinereous  olive,  each 
feather  with  a  large  triangular  brown  spot  near  the  tip,  which  is  white,. 
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sides  ashy  with  dusky  qnillpj,  vent  and  lower  tail  coverts  mostly  white, 
the  latter  somewhat  rafons  or  dusky  brown,  as  in  the  male. 

106.  TuRDUs  HoDOsoNi,  L  afr.j  (I.  531),  is  common  all  through  the 
hills  adjoining  the  Siitlej  valley  ;  it  breeds  about  Chini  and  in  Lahul. 
The  young  bird,  and  probably  also  the  female,  has  the  feathers  above 
centrally  streaked  pale  fulvous,  and  on  the  back  tipped  dark  brown. 
The  plumage  below  is  very  rarely  ferruginous,  but  often  fulvous ; 
sometimes  almost  pure  white.  The  size  and  number  of  the  cordate, 
brown  spots  is  very  variable  and  scarcely  in  two  specimens  exactly  the 
same.  Sometimes  they  are  very  large  and  less  numerous,  not  extend- 
ing to  the  throat ;  in  other  specimens  they  are  much  smaller  and 
conspicuous  on  all  the  feathers  of  the  lower  plumage.  The  size  of  the 
bird  itself  varies  from  10  to  11 J  inches.  Its  voice  is  exactly  the  same 
as  that  of  the  European  T.  viscivorus,*  from  which  after  all  it  may 
not  be  specifically  distinct.  It  often  feeds  on  the  ground  upon  insects 
and  berries,  but  is  almost  as  often  seen  on  trees. 

107.  Oreocincla  mollissima,  Blyth,  (I.  533),  is  chiefly  confined  to 
the  lower  hills,  not  usually  exceeding  elevations  of  6,000  feet ;  it  is  not 
so  common  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Sutlej  valley  beyond  Kotegurh, 
as  it  is  more  to  west,  in  Chamba  and  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Kashmir. 

108.  Grammatoptila  striata,  Fiy.,  (II.  11),  is  only  a  winter 
visitant  to  Kotegurh,  but  then  rather  numerous.  It  must  during 
the  summer  inhabit  the  higher  forests  along  the  central  snowy  range 
of  the  Himalayas,  in  North  Kulu  or  in  Kunawar,  though  I  never  met 
with  it  myself  during  the  summer  months  in  this  portion  of  the  hills. 

109.  Pyctorhis  sinensis,  GmeL,  (II.  18),  is  confined  to  the  lower 
hills  only,  being  common  about  Belaspoor,  but  it  is  seldom  seen  even 
as  far  east  as  Kotegurh. 

110.  Stachtris  ptrrhops.  Hod  gs.,  (II.  21).  All  the  feathers 
on  the  head  have  a  pale  rufous  tinge,  those  next  of  the  black  throat 
have  the  quills  also  black  ;  the  quills  of  the  rest  of  the  lower  plumage 
are-pale  rufescent,  and  of  the  upper  olivaceous,  similar  to  the  general 
colouring  of  the  bird  ;  the  back  and  abdomen  have  a  prominent 
greenish  tinge ;  the  middle  tail  feather^  are  obscurely  barred  across, 
and  much  paler  brown  below,  than  above. 

•  The  European  apoeics  is  in  {general  aiualler  than  the  Himalayan  one,  which 
has  the  throat  hardly  streaked  and  of  yellowish  colour. 
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This  ia  comparatively  a  rare  bird,  though  occnrring  all  through  the 
N.  W.  Himalayas,  chiefly  on  elevations  between  4  and  7,000  feet ;  it 
resembles  in  its  habits  to  a  tit,  principally  frequenting  brushwood  and 
low  forests,  where  it  eagerly  searches  after  insects.  In  the  Sutlej  valley 
it  is  not  found  beyond  the  Wangtu  bridge,  breeding  near  Kotegurh, 
Jaora  and  Serahan,  on  heights  of  5  to  7,000  feet, 

111.       POHATORHINUS  ERTTHBOGENTS,  O  O  U  I  d,  (II.  31).       Old  birdS 

nsaally  have  a  short  blackish  stripe  extending  backwards  from  the 
lower  mandible ;  in  young  birds  this  stripe  is  rnsty,  as  likewise  the 
sides  of  the  neck  and  of  the  breast.  The  inner  webs  of  the  wings  are  ashy 
brown,  the  outer  olivaceous,  of  the  same  colour  as  the  body  and  the 
tail ;  wings  and  tail  are  obsoletely  barred  with  dark,  cross  lines. 

Not  common  in  the  forests  and  thick  brushwoods  between  Kotegurh 
and  Nacfaar ;  it  remains  during  the  winter  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Simla  and  Kotegurh. 

112.  Garrulax  aldooularis,  Goul  dj  (II.  38).  The  lateral  tail 
feathers  are  barred  with  dusky  cross  lines,  the  tips  are  white ;  this 
species  ia  summer  retires  to  the  denser  forests  beyond  Kotegurh,  but  it 
IS  more  common  in  winter  about  this  station. 

113.  Trochalopteron  brythrocephalum,  Vig^  (II.  43),  The 
outer  webs  of  all  the  wing  feathers  are  bright  greenish  yellow,  with  a 
ferruginous  tinge  ;  the  inner  webs  are  blackish,  paling  on  the  margins ; 
the  tertiaries  are  broadly  tipped  ashy  ;  all  the  tail  feathers  have  a  yel- 
lowish green  tinge,  being  on  the  outer  edges  brighter  towards  the  base  ; 
upper  and  lower  tail  coverts  are  ashy  and  somewhat  olivaceous.  The 
black  spots  are  occasionally  almost  wanting  on  the  middle  of  the 
breabt.  The  male  has  the  black  on  the  throat  purer,  the  chesnut  of 
the  head  somewhat  darker  and  the  greenish  yellow  edgings  of  the 
wings  tinged  with  more  rufous ;  in  other  respects  of  colouring  both 
sexes  are  identical.  The  young  bird  is  above  and  below  on  the 
neck,  back,  breast,  vent,  upper  and  lower  tail  and  the  thigh -coverts 
uniformly  light  rufous  brown,  without  any  black  spots ;  otherwise  it  is 
coloured  like  the  old  bird. 

114.  Trochalopteron  variegatum,  Fty.,  (II.  45),  is  common  at 
all  seasons  in  the  higher  regions  of  the  N.  W.  Himalayas,  and 
seldom  descends  lower  than  5,000  feet.  Females  which  I  procured, 
in  Jane  1865,  in  Lahul,  have  the  outer  webs  of  the  wing  coverts 
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ashy  grey,  with  a  very  slight  tinge  of  yellow,  but  baying  distinct  traces 
of  this  colour  on  the  outer  tail  featbers.  The  male  bas  a  little  more 
yellowish  rufous  colouring  on  the  wings,  and  the  black  central  spot 
somewhat  smaller. 

Other  male  specimens,  shot  near  Kotegurh  early  in  the  spring, 
have  the  outer  edgings  of  the  wing  feathers  (except  towards  their 
terminations)  bright  rufous,  as  likewise  the  basal  portions  of  the 
outer  webs  of  the  outer  tail  feathers.  In  the  females  from  the  same 
locality,  the  edgings  of  the  wings  and  of  the  tail  are  more  yellowish, 
and  tlie  central,  black  wing  spot  much  smaller.  All  the  specimens 
from  Kotegurh  have  the  upper  plumage  distinctly  olivaceous,  especially 
on  the  back,  while  the  Lahul  specimens  are  more  ashy.  The  longer 
wing  coverts  are  always  more  or  less  chestnut  and  all  the  tail  feathers 
are  broadly  tipped  white,  or  sometimes  in  the  male  a  little  rufous. 

The  voice  of  this  species  is  a  prolonged,  monotonous  whistle,  being 
constantly  repeated ;  during  the  winter  it  lives,  I  am  told,  partly 
on  insects,  searching  carefully  after  them  in  the  hollows  of  willow- 
trees,  (&c.  partly  on  buds  of  different  shi-ubs.  This  and  the  next 
species  belong  to  the  few*  birds  which  remain  in  Lahul  during  the 
winter. 

115.  Trochalopteron  luteatum,  Vig.y  (II.  50),  is  one  of  the 
most  common  species  of  birds  all  through  the  N.  W.  Himalayas.  It 
is  found  from  the  low  hills,  near  the  plains,  through  the  entire  extent 
of  the  Sutlej  valley  up  to  Sungnum,  and  very  probably  farther  east- 
wards. It  is  not  usually  a  migratory  bird,  for  it  remains  at  Kotegurh,  in 
Kulu,  and  even  in  Lahul,  all  the  year  round,  feeding  on  insects  or 
buds,  like  the  previous  species.  The  specimens,  which  I  procured 
in  Lahul,  were  somewhat  more  ashy  on  the  head  and  breast,  and  the 
central  edgings  of  the  outer  webs  of  the  wing  feathers  were  less 
yellowish  rufous,  while  they  are  generally  conspicuously  so  in  speci- 
mens shot  in  the  lower  hills.  There  is  scarcely  any  difference  in  the 
brightness  of  the  colours  between  male  and  female. 

116.  SiBiA  CAPisTRATA,  Vig.^  (II.  54).  The  shorter  wing-coverts 
of  the  quills  are  black ;  of  the  longer  coverts  the  first  are  black,  the 
next  white  for  the  basal  half,  the  rest  grey  on  the  outer,  and  black  on 
the  inner  webs ;  the  last  coverts  are  also  white,  with  ashy  and  rufous  tips. 

*  Only  aboat  a  dozen  Bpccies. 
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The  qnills  are  distinctly  insinnated  towards  the  tips,  wliicli  are  mostly 
grey,  the  rest  of  the  quilla  being  black,  bnt  paling  towards  the  margins 
of  the  inner  webs ;  the  secondaries  are  dull  black,  some  of  ilie  last 
ones  ashy  on  the  outer  webs,  especially  towards  the  tips,  only  the 
central  margins  of  the  outer  webs  being  shining  black  ;  the  tertiaries 
are  rufous  with  pale  quills,  ashy  on  the  outer,  and  blackish  on  the 
inner  margins.  The  black  feathers  of  the  head  are  somewhat  paler 
in  front,  and  have  the  shafts  white  for  the  basal  half. 

Rare  about  Kotegurh  between  5  and  7,000  feet,  chiefly  frequenting 
brushwood   and  low  forests ;  generally  feeding  on  insects. 

117.  CHATARRHiBA  CAUDATA,  D  u  m.,  (II.  67),  is  oftcn  sccn  in  the 
low  hills  to  the  north  of  Belaspoor,  but  does  not  go  any  considerable 
distance  in  the  intenor. 

XIX.  Fam,  BRACHIPODIDJE, 

118.  Htpsipbtis  psaroides,  Vig,,  (II.  77).  Only  the  greater 
portion  of  the  outer  webs  of  the  wing- feathers  are  ashy,  the  inner 
webs  are  brownish  black,  like  the  tail,  the  outermost  feathers  of  which 
are  externally  and  near  the  base  also  tinged  with  ashy.  Common  in 
the  forests  between  Kotegurh  and  Nachar,  ascending  elevations  ud  to 
9,000  feet,  though  generally  to  be  seen  between  6,000  and  7,000  feet. 

SiUa  is  very  closely  allied  to  this  genus,  and  the  species  very  much 
resemble  each  other  in  their  habits  ;  it  ought  to  be  placed  in  this 
family. 

119.  Otocoupsa lsucoqents,  Oraifj  (11.  90)  is  found  all  through 
the  lower  forests  of  the  Sutlej  valley,  and  is  occasionally  seen  as  far  east 
as  Chiui ;  but  in  the  low  hills  it  seeins  to  be  replaced  by  the  next 
ppecies,  the  common  Bengal  bulbul, 

120.  Pycnonotus  pyg^us,  Hodgs,,  (II.  93),  which  does  not 
penetrate  to  the  interior  of  the  hills,  and  is  rare  even  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kotegurh. 

Several  other  species  of  this  family  are  also  found  near  the  plains, 
bnt  very  few  extend  to  the  interior  of  the  hills.     I  may  mention 

121.  OaioLUs  KUNDoo,*  Sy  kes,  (II.  107)  and 

122.  Oriolusmelanocephalus,  Z  in.,  (U.  110);  both  are  occa- 
sionally seen  between  Kotegurh  and  Rampoor  and  in  the  Kulu  valley, 

•  IlJia,  1867,  p.  10,  BIyth  says  it  only  difTora  from  0.  galbula  by  its  larger  and 
differently  shaped  bill,  and  in  having  soniQ  black  feathers  posterior  to  the  eye. 
IFeb.  1868).  ^  ^ 
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but  generally  only  between  4  and  5,000  feet ;  the  former  has  been  seen 
solitary  at  Gaora  up  to  9,000  feet,  and  is  common  in  Kashmir.  I  also 
received  a  spcciaieu  of 

123.  Oriolus  Traillii,  V  ig.^  (II.  112),  from  near  Kotegurfa,  but 
have  not  myself  observed  this  species. 

XX.     Fam,  SYLTIID^, 

124.  CopsYciius  sAULARis,  L  i  n  n.,  (II.  114),  is  common  in  the 
lower  hills  about  Bolaspoor,  also  in  Ohamba  and  in  Rnlu,  but  is  very 
rarely  met  in  the  Sutlej  valley,  even  about  Kotegurh,  or  farther  to 
east  of  this  station. 

125.  TuAMNOBiA  Cambatensis,  Lath,,  (II.  122). 

The  7nalc  has  the  lower  plumage  shining  bluish  black,  the  tail 
is  darker  than  the  wings,  being  more  brown,  and  the  feathers  of  the 
former  are  obsoletely  barred  with  dull  cross  lines ;  the  edges  of  the 
outer  webs  of  most  of  the  tail  and  also  of  the  wing-feathers  have  a 
metallic  lustre. 

Female  ;  wings  and  tail  are  darker  brown  than  the  upper  plumage, 
the  lower  being  light  brown,  much  paler  on  the  throat  and  on  the  sides 
of  the  neck,  the  ear  coverts  being  generally  somewhat  rufous. 

This  robin  is  also  much  more  common  in  the  more  western  portion 
of  the  hills  and  in  Kulu  than  it  is  in  the  Sutlej  valley,  except  in  the 
autumn,  when  it  descends  to  the  lower  bills  near  Belaspoor ;  it 
chiefly  frequents  bushes  and  low  woods,  feeding  on  insects,  for  which 
it  generally  searches  on  the  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  streams. 

126.  Patrincola  caprata,  L  i  n  n,  (II.  123).  The  female  is  in 
summer  plumage  uniformly  brown,  paler  or  sooty  brown  below, 
albescent  on  the  throat  and  on  the  lores,  rufescent  towards  the  vent ; 
the  lower  tail  coverts  being  almost  white,  the  upper  rufous  ;  there  are 
also  usually  some  traces  of  white  on  the  uppermost  wing  coverts,  <fcc. 

Common  all  through  the  Sutlej  valley  up  to  Nachar,  but  seldom 
farther  to  east  above  elevations  of  8,000  feet. 

127.  Patrincola  indica,  Blyth,  (II.  124)  ;  the  winter  plumage 
is  much  softer  and  is  assumed  about  October,  before  the  birds  retire 
to  the  plains.  The  species  occurs  with  the  former,  and  generally 
agrees  with  it  in  habits.  Young  birds  arc  extremely  variable  in 
colouring. 
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128.  Patbingola  tcrbea,  Hodg  s,  (II.  127). 

Old  male  ;  tlie  ashy  above  is  sometimes  quite  uniform,  without 
any  black  streaks ;  below  the  white  is  either  pnre  or  somewhat 
ashj  on  the  breast,  very  rarely  is  there  any  rufescent  tinge  traceable. 

In  the  old  female  all  the  brown  plamage  above  is  edged  paler ; 
there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  a  white  wing  spot ;  the  tail  feathers  are 
on  their  cater  webs  mostly  feiTuginous;  the  lower  plamage  is  albescent, 
with  a  slight  mfons  tint,  pnre  white  on  the  chin  and  the  throat. 

The  young  male  has  all  the  feathers  above  dark  blackish  brown,  with 
pale  brown  or  fulvons  central  streaks,  the  wing  coverts  and  tertiaries 
broadly  edged  and  tipped  with  the  same  coloar,  more  ferroginous  on 
the  back  and  npper  tail  coverts ;  below  whitish,  dashed  all  over  with 
dusky,  purer  white  on  the  throat  and  towards  the  lower  tail-coverts  ; 
tail  black  as  in  the  old  male,  but  the  white  on  the  outer  webs  passes 
towards  the  tips  into  pale  rufescent. 

The  young  female  is  like  the  yonng  male,  the  general  plumage  is 
only  somewhat  more  brown,  and  all  the  pale  and  white  streaks  or 
edgings,  are  much  more  rufous  and  almost  purely  ferruginous  on  the 
upper  tail  coverts  and  on  the  tail ;  below  whitish  on  the  throat,  the  rest 
of  the  plumage  with  a  distinct  ferruginous  tint. 

The  young  birds  appear  to  assume  the  plumage  of  the  old  ones 
before  they  retire  to  the  plains,  for  I  found  them  changing  the 
same  already  towards  the  end  of  August. 

Common  with  the  previous  species,  and  usually  seen  about  Chini, 
where  it  also  breeds. 

The  form  of  the  beak  of  Patrincola  is  more  like  that  of  Siphia  or 
Eryihrostema  than  that  of  any  species  of  the  Stlvtida,  and  in  their 
habits  they  much  more  resemble  the  previous  birds.  The  place 
assigned  to  Patrincola  in  this  family  does  not,  therefore,  appear  to 
be  quite  a  natural  one. 

129.  Saxicola  lbucuroides,  Ouerin^  (II.  130),  and 

130.  Saxicola pioata, Gould,(^Blyth,lL  131),  have  been  ob- 
served towards  the  end  of  October  in  the  lower  hills  about  Belaspoor, 
Simla  and  Kotegurh. 

131.  Saxicola  oeivanthe,  Linn^  (II.  132),  generally  retires  also 
daring  the  winter  to  the  plains.  The  only  species  which  occasionally, 
during  the  cold  weather,  remains  in  the  Kulu  valley  and  near  Kotegurh 
is  the  next  one,  6 
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182.  Saxicola  dessrti,  Biipp.,  (II.  132).  The  middle  portions 
of  all  the  wing  feathers,  except  the  one  or  two  last  tertiaries,  are  white, 
becoming  pnrer  towards  the  secondaries  ;  back  and  ficapnlars  are  more 
or  less  pale  white,  often  with  a  nifous  tinge ;  the  longer  feathers  of 
the  upper  tail  coverts  are  also  somewhat  rufous.  All  the  black  on  the 
throat,  sides,  neck,  the  wings  and  the  tail,  is  pure  in  summer, 
but  rather  brownish  in  winter. 

In  the  female  the  head  and  the  neck  above  are  more  uniform  light 
brown,  with  a  slight  ashy  tint ;  back  less  rufous,  wings  and  tail  of  the 
same  brown  colour  as  has  the  male  in  winter ;  below  uniform  pale 
brown,  albescent  on  the  throat  and  vent,  with  no  black  whatever. 

This  species  is  one  of  the  most  common  birds  all  through  western 
Tibet ;  it  migrates  to  the  plains  of  Northern  India  in  winter. 

A  large  number  of  species  of  Ruticillin^  inhabits  W.  Tibet 
and  Central  Asia  during  the  summer.  I  may  mention  B.  phanicuray 
JLinn,,  R.  rufiventris,  Vieil.y  R»  erythrogastra^  GiUdenst,  and  others.  All 
these  species  migrate  in  winter  to  the  plains,  but  their  stay  in  the 
Sutlej  valley  must  be  a  very  short  one.  I  defer  any  remarks  on  these 
species,  as  I  hope  to  make  farther  additions  to  my  materials  on  the 
Tibetan  fauna,  and  publish  the  results  separately.  The  only  species 
which  is  found  common  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Sutlej  valley,  though 
generally  only  on  the  Tibetan  side  of  the  Central  Himalayan  range,  is 

133.      KUTICILLA  CiERULEOOEPHALA^  Vt  g,  (II,  141). 

In  old  males  the  white  edgings  of  the  secondaries  are  soon  worn  off 
and  disappear  ;  a  white  wing  patch  is  chiefly  formed  by  a  portion  of 
the  scapulars  and  the  posterior  wing  coverts.  The  margins  of  the  inner 
webs  of  all  the  wing  feathers  are  pale,  purer  towards  the  tertiaries. 

Db.  Jerdon  supposes,  that  the/cmaZe*i3  coloured  similarly  to  the 
male,  which  is  not  exactly  the  case,  so  far  at  least  as  the  summer 
plumage  is  concerned.  Old  females^  shot  about  the  end  of  July 
1866,  are  above  uniformly  light  brown  with  a  slight  olivaceous 
tinge,  the  feathers  on  the  head  are  centrally  streaked  dusky ;  the 
posterior  part  of  the  rump  and  especially  the  upper  tail-coverts  are 
ferruginous,  wings  and  tail  dusky  brown,  the  feathers  of  the  former 
externally  edged  pale,  the  outer  tail-feathers  margined  rufous  on  their 
basal  half ;  the  wing  coverts  are  edged  and  tipped  whitish.     Below 

•  See  also  BIyth  in  Ibis,  1867|  p.  16. 
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mach  paler  brown,  albescent  towards  the  vent  and  lower  tail  coverts 
which  are  white  with  brownish  qnills ;  thigh  coverts  brown.  Bill 
and  legs  black,  the  latter  irid  dark  brown. 

The  young  bird  has  the  general  brownish  colour  of  the  female,  bnt  is 
above  and  below  spotted  with  whitish,  each  of  the  feathers  being 
centrally  on  the  terminal  half  white,  the  tip  itself,  however,  blackish  ; 
upper  tail  coverts  ferrnginons,  less  in  the  male,  a  little  more  dis- 
tinct in  the  yoang  female.  The  young  male  has  the  wings  and  tail 
blackish  brown,  the  wing  coverts  broadly  tipped  and  the  tertiaries, 
margined  with  pale  white  ;  towards  the  tips  a  little  rufescent.  In  the 
young  female,  the  wings  and  tail  are  rather  sooty  brown,  and  all  the 
edgings  have  a  distinct  ferruginous  tint.  Bill  and  legs  blackish  brown 
in  young  males^  and  light  brown  in  young  females. 

This  species  occurs  plentifully,  beyond  Pangi  and  about  Chini, 
generally  on  small  streams,  it  also  breeds  here;  it  is  also  common 
in  Spiti,  Lahul  and  southern  Karnag,  wherever  any  brushwood 
exists. 

134.  Chjkmobrornib  (Ruticilla)  FULionrosA,  Vi  g.  (1. 142).  This 
species  ought  to  be  placed  in  Ghmmorrorrm  and  not  in  RiUicilla^  the 
beak  being  towards  the  tip  much  stouter  and  more  evenly  curved  in 
the  previous  genus,  while  in  Ruticilla  it  is  more  straight  and  slender. 
In  habits  the  present  species  also  perfectly  resembles  the  next  one, 
both  being  generally  found  near  the  rapids  or  waterfalls  of  mountain 
streams.  Old  malei  are  occasionally  seen  with  a  few  feathers  of  pure 
white  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  thus  likewise  recalling  the  charac- 
teristic colouring  on  the  head  of  Charti.  leucocephala,  Vig.  In  the  old 
female  only  the  tips  of  most  of  the  wing  coverts  are  usually  white  ;  the 
primaries  are  externally  edged  pale,  round  the  bill  the  white  has  a 
distinct  rufous  tint ;  the  outer  tail  feathers  are  white  nearly  up  to  the 
tip,  it  being  grey,  this  colour  gradually  increasing  until  the  central 
feathers  become  nearly  wholly  gprey,  except  at  the  base  which  always 
remains  white. 

The  young  bird  resembles  the  female  in  the  general  ashy  colouring, 
the  plumage  is  spotted,  the  white  spots  below  being  however 
larger,  and  the  feathers  centrally,  towards  the  tips,  streaked  white ; 
the  tertiaries  and  most  of  the  longer  wing  coverts  are  tipped 
with  rufous,  which  is  specially  distinct  on  the  external  margins.     In 
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the  young  male  all  the  edges  on  the  outer  webs  of  the  wing  feathers 
are  bluish,  the  general  colour  is  dark  ashy  brown ;  the  tail  often 
has  the  white  on  the  base  ferruginous,  which  is  in  the  young  female 
rather  mixed  with  dusky,  the  general  colouring  of  the  plumage  above 
being  greyish  brown,  and  the  external  edges  of  the  wings  slightly 
ferruginous,  not  bluish.  Young  males,  shot  in  November,  very  closely 
resembled  the  old  ones,  except  that  the  general  dark  cyaneous  colour- 
ing and  the  ferruginous  on  the  tail  were  not  equally  pure. 

Very  common  all  through  the  Sutlej  valley  from  about  3,000  feet 
up  to  13,000  feet ;  it  is  plentiful  about  Chini  and  can  be  seen  almost  in 
every  ravine.  I  found  it,  as  also  Rut,  rufiventris,  breeding  near  Losar 
in  the  Spiti  valley  on  an  elevation  of  13,000  feet.  It  lives  here 
during  the  summer,  but  migrates  to  the  lower  hills  about  October, 
when  the  young  birds  are  full  grown. 

135.  Ch«:mobrornis  lkucocephala,  F*y.  (II.  143).  The  female 
is  duller  black,  than  the  male,  especially  on  the  rump  and  belly,  the 
black  feathers  only  being  tipped  pale  rufous ;  the  posterior  vent  and 
the  tail-coverts  are  pale  ferruginous  ;  tail  itself  chesnut ;  in  all  other 
respects  of  coloaring,  male  and  female  are  similar. 

Common  all  through  the  N.  W.  Himalayas,  extending  from  the 
lower  wooded  ranges  far  into  Tibet  and  probably  into  Central  Asia. 
When  I  crossed  the  Lanier  pass  (somewhat  above  20,000  feet)  in 
Kupshu,  the  only  bird,  besides  Otocomis  penicillata,  which  I  have  seen 
the  next  morning  upon  an  elevation  of  about  17,500  feet,  was  this 
species.  I  have  observed  several  specimens,  but  it  is  not  likely,  that  they 
were  breeding,  for  the  temperature  certainly  must  fall  here  to,  or 
below  the  freezing  point  of  WAter,  every  night  all  through  the  year. 
During  the  cold  weather,  the  species  migrates  partially  to  the  low 
Himalayan  ranges,  partially  to  the  plains  of  Northern  India. 

136.  Larvivora  oyana,  Hodgs,  (11.  145),  is  a  rare  bird  in  the 
Satlej  valley  and  does  not  go  eastwards  beyond  Nachar.  It  chiefly 
frequents  low  woods  between  4  and  7,000  feet.  The  general  colouring 
very  much  recalls  that  of  Sitta  Himalayana. 

137.  Janthia  ctantjra,  P  alias  (II.  146).  The  female  has  (in 
winter  plumage)  a  narrow  snperciliar  stripe ;  the  external  edges  of  all 
the  wing  feathers  are  of  a  similar  pale  greenish,  or  olive  brown  colour 
as  is  likewise  the  upper  plumage  of  the  head,  the  scapulars  and  the 
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back.  Thk  species  does  not  occur  in  snmmer  to  the  west  of  Nachar 
and  not  below  8,000  feet.  It  breeds  near  Chiiii  and  even  here  almost 
only  near  the  limit  of  trees  at  abont  12,000  feet.  It  is  often  seen 
aboQt  Korzog  in  Rupshn,  on  an  elevation  of  between  15  and  16,000 
feet.  Paring  the  cold  weather,  it  is  tolerably  common  about  Kotegurh 
and  occasionally  also  about  Simla. 

138.  Tabsiqbr  CHRTSiEUs,  Ho  dg  s.  (BE,  149).  Only  one  specimen 
was  procured  in  winter  at  Kotegurh,  it  is  a  female  and  somewhat 
smaller,  than  the  measurement  given  by  Dr.  J  e  r  d  o  n,  the  wing  being 
only  2f  inches  and  the  tail  hardly  2  inches ;  I  have  never  met  the 
species  on  my  summer  visits  to  the  Sutlej  valley,  or  in  W.  Tibet. 

139.  Galliops  pectoralis,  Gould  (II.  150).  The  young  bird 
is  above  dark  drown,  the  feathers  being  centrally  streaked  pale  yellow  ; 
wings  brown,  wing  coverts  tipped  and  edged  externally  with  slight 
nifesoent,  upper  tail  coverts  with  a  ferruginous  tint ;  tail  brown,  except 
on  the  four  central  feathers,  being  white  at  the  base  and  tipped  whitish  or 
pale  mfesceat ;  superciliar  stnpe  pale,  scarcely  traceable  ;  below  dull 
white,  aU  the  feathers  on  the  chin,  throat  and  the  breast  margined 
dusky. 

Kare  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  valley,  generally  frequenting  brush^ 
woods ;  migrates  to  Tibet  and  Central  Asia  during  the  summer. 

140.  Gtaneoula  sxnsciCA,  Linn,  (11.  152),  is  not  very  rare  about 
the  end  of  October  in  the  lower  and  western  parts  of  the  valley.  I  found 
it  breeding  in  little  Tibet,  where  it  appears  to  be  common  during 
the  hot  season.  The  young  birds  are  almost  identical  in  colouring 
with  those  of  Calliope  pectoralis,  except  that  the  ferruginous  on  the 
base  of  the  tail  and  the  whitish  tips  of  the  last  species  are  wanting. 

As  there  are  in  the  interior  of  the  hills  no  extensive  grassy  places 
or  Bwamps  along  the  Sutlej,  representatives  of  the  sub-families  cala- 
MOHERpiNiB  and  BRTMoiGiN^  are  consequently  very  rare,  and  only  of 
the  latter  sub-family  the  next  species, 

141.  SuTA  ORINIORR,  H  0  d  g  8,  (II.  183),  is  rather  a  common  bird, 
being  found  on  grassy  slopes  all  through  the  lower  ranges  of  the  hills, 
but  it  does  not  go  very  far  into  the  interior. 

The  wide  separation  of  Eurycercus  {Laticilla^  Blyth)  from  these 
birds  appears  almost  a  too  forcible  one.  phylloscopina  are  com- 
paratively Teiy  numerous,  but  their   determinations   are  in  many 
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respects  still  deficient  and  very  difficnlt.  In  West  Tibet  I  have 
procured  several  peculiar  and  apparently  new  species  which  no  doubt 
visit  northern  India  during  the  cold  weather,  but  .as  they  have  not 
been  yet  obtained  here,  I  intend  to  give  of  them  a  more  detailed 
account  at  some  future  occasion.  At  the  present  I  shall  only 
mention  a  few  of  the  better  known  species. 

142.  Neornis  flavolivacba,  Hodga.  (II.  188);  rare  about 
Nachar  and  Chini  between  6  and  10,000  feet ;  at  the  latter  locality 
I  generally  found  it  between  apricot  trees.  Jerdon  (III.  872)  quotes 
Bl  y  th^  s  supposition  as  to  the  identity  of  this  species  with  IlorornU 
fuliginivent€7'y*  Hod gs, 

•  143.  Phylloscopus  trochilus,  Linn.  (11.  192),  is  common  all 
through  the  Siitlej  valley,  between  elevations  of  5  and  11,000  feet ;  it 
breeds  near  Chini. 

144.  Phylloscopus  viridantjs,  Blyth^  (II.  193)  and 

145.  Phylloscopus  afpinis.  Tick,  (11.194),  are  comparatively 
rare,  but  both  of  them  are  during  the  summer  more  common  in  W. 
and  central  Tibet.  The  latter  species  is  exceedingly  like  the  European 
BK  sihilairix  and  perhaps  identical  with  it. 

146.  Phylloscopus  ?  sp.  I  procured  one  specimen  of  an  apparently 
new  species  near  Nachar ;  it  is  not  in  very  good  preservation,  but 
the  attention  of  any  future  traveller  may  be  directed  to  it  by  the 
following  short  description. 

Above  uniform  olivaceous  brown  with  a  slight  rufous  tint,  especially 
on  the  back  and  on  the  outer  webs  of  the  wing  feathers ;  wings  and 
tail  dusky ;  below  albescent,  purer  on  the  chin  and  throat,  towards 
the  lower  tail  coverts  with  a  gradually  increasing  rufous  tinge  ;  lores 
dusky,  supercilium  pale-whitish,  front  edges  of  wings  and  lower  wing 
coverts  white,  with  a  slight  yellow  tint;  wings  2\  inch  ;  tail  1^  inch. 
In  general  colouring,  this  species  resembles  Fhyllopneuste  rama^f 
Sylcesy  but  it  is  decidedly  smaller. 

147.  Requloidbs  occipitalis,  J erd,,  (11.  196),  rare  about  Chini. 

148.  Bkoul.  troohiloides,  Sund,,  (II.  196)  is  common  all  through 
the  valley  from  Kotegurh  to  Chini,  where  it  breeds  between  9,000 
and  10,000  feet. 

•  Vide  IbJg,  1867,  pp.  21-22. 
t  See  Ibia,  1867,  p.  24. 
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149.  Reoui,  probegtjlus,  P all,  (II.  197) ;  ReguL  ehloronoius 
Hodgs.  (III.  873)  is  not  very  rare  about  Chini,  where  it  breeds. 
I  met  with  young  birds  in  the  beginning  of  August. 

150.  CuLiciPETA  BuBKii,  B  urt.,  (II.  199),  not  common  in  the 
lower  hills  between  Simla  and  Nachar,  but  I  have  not  seen  it  further  to 
ea.st  nor  on  elevations  exceeding  8,000  feet. 

151.  Abbornis  xanthoschktos,  Hodg8,y  (II.  202),  is  the  only 
common  species  of  this  genus  found  on  elevations  between  3,000 
and  9,000  feet ;  it  also  occurs  in  eastern  Kashmir,  especially  near 
Kishtwar. 

152.  Regulus  Himalatensis,*  B  lyth,  (II.  206^. 

The  black  streak  on  either  side  of  the  crest  is  very  distinct  in 
winter.  The  lores,  and  a  streak  passing  above  the  upper  mandible 
and  connecting  both  eyes  is  almost  purely  white;  the  tertiaries  are 
tipped  pale. 

I  procured  this  species  only  through  my  shikaries  at  Kotegurh,  the 
Bpecimens  were  shot  early  in  the  spring  and  in  winter  ;  I  met  with  it, 
however,  during  the  summer  in  the  Indus  valley  of  W.  Tibet ;  it 
breeds  no  doubt  here  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Central  Asia. 

The  female  has  the  top  of  the  head  uniform  pale  yellow  without 
any  flame  colour. 

153.  Henictjrus  maoulattjs,  Vig.j  (II.  212).  The  young  bird 
has  the  head,  neck,  back,  scapulars,  throat  and  breast  sooty  brown, 
the  feathers  on  tbe  throat  and  breast  centrally  streaked  paler ; 
abdomen,  wings,  belly  and  tail  as  in  the  old  bird ;  the  former 
does  not  assume  its  full  plumage  till  the  next  spring  or  very  late  in 
the  season ;  in  some  of  the  birds  the  white  spots  begin  to  shew 
themselves  in  October,  but  the  feathers  on  the  back  want  the  pure 
black  colour  of  the  old  bird.  Common  all  through  the  valley  on 
elevations  from  6,000  to  12,000  feet,  but  does  not  go  eastwards  of 
the  large  forests,  into  the  Tibetan  climate  proper. 

154.  Hbnicurus  ScouLERi,t  J^**^.,  (II-  214),  is  more  confined  to 
the  hills  of  the  outer  ranges,  but  not  uncommonly  seen  up  to  8,000 
feet. 

*  Mr.  V,  Po  el  zeln  of  Yienna  informs  me,  that  he  compared  the  Himalayan 
specimens  ?nth  several  European  ones,  and  is  nnable  to  detect  any  sufficiently 
characteristic  distinctions.     Both  may  therefore  be  proved  to  be  identical. 

t  Beti,  niffrifirons  is  stated  bjBlythtoheak  young  specimen  of  this  species 
Ibis,  1867,  p.  2». 
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I  have  already  remarked,  that  Sydrohata  would  seem  to  be  more 
correctly  classed  here,  instead  of  in  the  family  Turdibje. 

None  of  the  true  motaoillina  are,  during  the  summer,  very 
common  in  the  Sutlej  valley,  for  most  of  the  species  generally  proceed 
further  north  and  eastwards,  into  Tibet  and  Central  Asia.  I  procured 
a  few  of  them  through  my  shikarees  at  Kotegurh  in  April  and  May, 
and  others  myself  when  travelling  through  the  valley  proceeding  to 
or  returning  from  Tibet.     The  most  common  species  are  : — 

165.  MoTAOiLLA  Madbraspatana,  5  r  *  «  «.,  (11.217)  being  occa- 
sioaally  seen  also  in  summer  near  Chini. 

156.       MoTAGILLA  PERSONATA,  Gould^  (III.  873,    M.    DUKHTTNKK8IS, 

Sykes^  IT.  218),  is  very  rare  in  summer  as  likewise  the  two  following ; — 

157.  GoLABATBs  suLPHUREA,  Bechs  t,  (II.  220)  and 

158.  BuDVTBS  viRiDis,  G  m  €  I,  (II.  222). 

1 59.  BuDYTBs  ciTRBOLOiDBs,  Ho  dgs.y  (III.  873),  is  especially  com- 
mon beyond  Chini,  towards  the  Tibetan  frontier,  as  also  in  Lahul  and 
north  of  Kishtwar.  Budytes  Rayi  of  Europe  occurs  in  Kashmir,  bat  I 
have  not  met  with  it  further  eastwards. 

160.  NsMORiooiiA  iNDiOA,  Omel.j  (II.  226),  has  been  shot  near 
Kotegurh  in  April,  and  I  also  obtained  a  specimen  in  August  1865 
near  Suroo  in  the  Dras  distnct,  N.  E.  of  Kashmir.* 

The  following  species,  inchiding  the  so-called  Pipits,  do  not  seem 
to  be  naturally  classed  with  the  motagilunjb.  The  great  differences 
which  exists  in  the  form  of  the  bill,  in  the  plumage,  in  their 
habits  (&c.,  would  seem  to  justify  the  formation  of  a  separate 
subfamily,  being  rather  more  allied  to   the  alaudina,  than   to  the 

liOTACILLINiB. 

161.  PiPASTBS  MACITLATU8,  H  0  d  g  8,,  (111.873,)  I  have  only  met 
with  this  species  in  the  lower  hills,  but  it  breeds  in  W.  Tibet. 
It  was  observed  by  me  on  one  or  two  occasions  in  the  Indus  valley^ 
W.  of  Lei,  in  company  with  the  next  one. 

162.  PiPASTEs  ARBoREUs,  B e  ch,^  (II.  229), uot  common  in  W. 
Tibet  and  Kashmir ;  about  October  it  may  be  seen  in  the  low  hills 
near  Kangra  and  Belaspoor.     The  following  species, 

163.  CORYDALLA  RiCHARDI,  Viei  I  L,  (II.  231), 

164.  CoRYDALLA  RUFULA,  Vietll.,  (II.  232), 

*  Blyth  (Ibis  1867,  p.  81)  says  that  it  is  also  found  near  Fekin. 
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165.  AauoDOMA  soRMDA,  Bup.^  (II.  236), 

166.  Anthus  osrtinus,  FalL,  (II.  237), 

167.  Heterura  svLYANA,  Hodgs,,  (2^9)  also  occur  during  the 
summer  months  in  the  Sutlej  valley,  but  they  are  generally  confined  to 
the  lower  western  portions  of  it,,  and  do  not  usually  migrate  further  east- 
wards than  Nachar.  The  elevations  upon  which-  they  are  -found  lie 
between  2,000  and  6^000  feet.  In  cases  of  the  absence  of  grassy  and 
shrubby  slopes  they  are  very  seldom  met  with  in  the  denser  pine  foiv 
ests.  The  Agrod.  sordida  breeds  at  Kotegurh,  and  tlie  Hc.t,  sylvana  is 
occasionally  seen  near  Chini,  where  it  also  breeds.  It  is  the  only 
species  which  is  more  common  in  the  valley,  ami  sometimes  even 
remains  during  the  winter  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kotegurh  and 
Simla.  All  the  other  species  migrate  at  the  beginning  of  the  cold 
weather  to  the  plains  of  Northern  India,  or  to  the  Dhoons  of  the  Sob-* 
Himalayan  hills. 

XXI.     Fwni,  AMPELLIDM. 

168.  Ptbruthius  erythkoptrrus,  Vig,^  (11.245). 

It  almoBt  appears  to  be  a  very  unnatural  separation  to  remove  from 
each  other  the  genera  Ptkerulhius  and  LaniuSy  under  the  last  of  which 
P.  erythvopieriA9  has  originally  been  described.  The  species  seems 
to  combine  the  characters  of  Lanius  and  Tephrodomisj  possessing  the 
shape  of  the  bill  of  the  former  and  the  short  tail  of  the  latter. 

Male  ;  some  of  the  ashy  feathers  on  the  back  are  often  tipped  black; 
the  prkuaries  and  secondaries  and  their  coverts  are  shining  black 
on  the  outer,  duU  black  on  the  inner-webs;  the  quills,  beginning 
at  the  third  primary,  are  tipped  white  on  the  inner  webs,  the  white 
increasing  up  to  the  sixth  primary,  then  again  decreasing,  until 
it  disappears  on  the  last  secondary ;  a  white  wing  patch  is  formed 
by  the  basal  half  of  the  inner  webs  of  all  the  secondaries  and  of  the 
pdmaiies,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  primary.  Below  white,  all  the 
feathers  dark  slaty  at  their  bases,  abdomen  of  a  light  fleshy  colour, 
under  tail  coverts  pure  white.  The  tip  of  the  tail  feathers  are 
disitiuctly  mucronate,  and  have  sometimes  traces  of  golden  yellow. 

The  female  has  the  tertiaries  somewhat  duller  chesnut ;  only  the 
two  central  tail  feathers  arc  wholly  dingy  green,  the  others  mostly 
black,  greeninh  on  the  outer  webs  ami  tipped  yellow,  which  increases 
towanb)  the  outermost  pair. 
7 
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This  species  is  occasionally  in  the  spring  seen  abont  Kotegarb,  and 
as  far  east  as  Nachar,  the  highest  elevations,  at  which  I  observed 
it  near  Serahan,  lying  between  9,000  and  10,000  foet ;  it  is,  however, 
always  a  rare  bird  in  this  portion  of  the  hills. 

169.  Allotrids*  sp.,  the  following  is  a  short  description.  Head 
slaty,  rest  of  upper  plumage  greenish,  wings  dusky  on  the  inner  webs, 
coverts  of  the  primaries  black ;  lateral  tail  featiiers  pale  on  the  outer 
webs,  darker  on  the  inner,  tipped  greenish  white ;  chin,  throat  and 
breast  greyish  white,  abdomen  and  vent  light  gpreen,  especially  oa 
the  sides ;  length  of  wing  2^  inches ;  tail  2  inches. 

The  female  seems  only  to  differ  by  having  the  head  above  greenish 
grey,  instead  of  pure  slaty,  and  in  having  the  coverts  of  the  secondaries 
tipped  pale  yellow  ;  the  tail  is  greyish  green,  the  outer  feathers  tipped 
dull  whitish.  Only  three  specimens  were  shot,  in  February  1867,  in 
the  southern  part  of  Kulu. 

170.  Siva  strigula,  Hodgs,  (IL  252).  The  yellow  on  the  crest 
and  below  is  paler  in  the  female,  than  in  the  male ;  the  back  is  some- 
what ashy  in  the  former,  the  black  spot  on  the  throat  smaller  and 
the  central  tail  feathers  more  tipped  yellow,  while  in  the  male  the 
tail  feathers  are  often  nearly  all  black,  being  chesnut  on  the  inner, 
basal  half,  not  outer  as  stated  hy  J ercl on. 

The  young  bird  scarcely  differs  from  the  old  one,  except  that  its 
plumage  above,  on  the  back,  wings  and  on  the  tail  is  a  little  more 
ashy,  the  dusky  spots  on  the  throat  being  at  the  same  time  very  small. 

This  species  in  summer  frequents  thick  forests,  between  6,000  to  9,000 
feet,  all  along  the  elevated  range  from  Simla  to  Nachar ;  it  is  in 
general  rare  and  only  in  winter  more  common  about  Kotegurh. 

171.  Peoparus  (Siva?)  vinipectus,  Hodgs,  (IL  257).  The 
ear-coverts  are  darker  brown  than  the  head  and  nape ;  the  white 
stripe,  extending  from  the  eye  to  the  nape,  is  above  bordered  with 
some  blackish  feathers ;  lores  black,  back  p.ihi  brown,  ninip  and  upper 
tail  coverts  lighter  and  rusty,  longer  wing  coverts  bright  rusty.  The 
upper  mandible  has  a  veiy  small  and  shallow,  but  a  traceable  notch, 
the  bill  is,  however,  in  every  other  respect  exactly  like  in   Siva,  the 

•  This  is  Allotrius  xanthocldoruSt  Hodg  8»  which  Jerdon  identifies  with  A, 
melanotis,  the  present  spccios  being,  however,  certainly  a  distinct  bird.  Gould's 
figai-e  in  '*  Birds  of  Asia"  pt.  VIII.  is  correct,  AUotriika  can  only  be  considered 
as  a  Bubgeneric  division  of  Ptheruthius, 
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only  difference  from  this  genas  probably  consisting  in  the  greater 
length  of  the  hind  claw,  which  is  in  reality  almost  a  trifling  distinc- 
tion, when  compared  with  other  generic  characters.  The  differences 
of  Proparvs  from  Parus  are  on  the  contrary  much  gi'eater,  because 
the  bill  is  in  the  latter  genus  more  distinctly  conical  and  the  nostrils 
covered,  while  in  Siva  or  Proparm  the  bill  is  laterally  rather 
compressed,  lengthened,  and  the  nostrils  uncovered.  With  regard  to 
this  point  as  well  as  to  the  coloration  of  the  wings,  the  habits,  <&c.  there 
appears  to  be  a  marked  relation  of  the  species  of  Siva  and  Proparus 
to  those  of  Garrulax  and  I'rochalopteron.  I  only  procured  at  the  end 
of  August  1866  two  specimens  of  Pro,  vinipectus  at  a^height  of  8,000 
feet  on  the  Matiana  hill,  beyond  Simla ;  it  appears  to  be  very  rare,  and 
wonhl  seem  chiefly  to  frequent  in  summer  thick  pine-forests  in 
company  of  Siva  strigula. 

17t2.  ZosTKROPs  PALPEBROsus,  Temm.,  (II.  265)  is  very  common 
all  through  the  valley,  as  far  as  any  rich  arboreal  vegetation  exists  •  it 
ranges  up  to  elevations  of  12,000  feet,  breeds  about  Chini,  but  retires 
to  the  plains  in  winter. 

173.  Sylviparus  modbstus,  Burt.  (II.  267).  Male  in  summer 
abov^e  olive  green,  brighter  on  the  abdomen,  on  the  upper  tail-coverts 
and  on  the  forehead  ;  the  feathers  on  the  head  have  black  quills  *  an 
indistinct  supercilium,  round  the  eye  and  the  ear-coverts  are  pale 
greenish  yellow ;  on  the  lores  and  beneath  the  plnmage  is  whitish,  slight- 
ly tinged  with  greenish  yellow,  especially  on  the  breast ;  wings  and  tail 
blackish,  externally  edged  with  yellowish  green,  which  is  brigliter 
towards  the  tips  of  the  secondaries,  as  also  on  all  the  coverts  and  on  the 
front  edges  of  the  wings.  Some  of  the  last  primaries  and  the  secon- 
daries are  usually  tipped  white;  the  tail  is  emarginated  in  the 
middle  and  all  the  feathers  are  slightly  roucronate. 

The  female  hsLH  the  forehead  and   the  plumage  below  pale  white. 
The  species  is  in  summer  common  on  the  apricot  trees  about  Pangi 
and  Chini^  but  I  have  not  noticed  it  any  where  else  in  the  valley.     It 
is  said  occasionally  to  remain  at  Kotegurh  during  the  winter. 

The  bill  of  Sylviparus  resembles  in  many  respects  that  of  Carduelis, 
and  the  feet  are  as  stout  as  in  Munia,  the  general  coloration  is  that 
of  Zogterojps  ;  thus  the  genus  represents  a  remarkable  transitional 
type. 
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174.  Cephaloptrus  tlamxickps,  Bv  rt.,  CTT.  267),  is  still  rarer 
than  the  last  Bpecics,  and  is  to  be  fonnd  only  lietween  elevations  of 
3,000  and  7,000  feet ;  it  does  not  go  eastwards  beyond  Wangtn  bridge. 

Suh'familif,  PABINJS. 

175.       jEgITHALISCCS  ERTTHROCEPHALUS,   F  I  7.,  (TT.  270). 

176.  LopHOPHANEs  MELANOLOpnrs,  F I  </.,  (II.  278;. 

.     177.      LOHPOPHANES  BUFONrCHALIS,  B  I  y  (  h,  (II.  274). 

178.  Parcs  MONTicuLrs,  Vig,,  (277). 

179.  Pards  cinsreus,  Vi  e  %  /.,  (11.  278). 

All  these  species,  except  the  last  one,  are  very  common  in  the  valley 
on  elevations  between  4,000  and  12,000  feet.  The  ^.  erythrocephalus 
is  occasionally  met  with  migrating  from  one  elevated  portion  of  the 
valley  to  a  lower  locality,  and  vice  versa.  I  found  the  birds  in  large 
numbers  moving  about  in  the  morning  hours,  generally  associated 
with  Ahromis  x.niho.chutoSj  2fuscicapula  superciliaris,  Sitia  Hi- 
mdlai^ana,  and  other  species.  The  same  observation  I  have  made 
previously  in  C  hamba  and  in  other  parts  of  the  hills. 

The  species  of  Lophoplanes  prefer  in  summer  higher  situated  pine 
and  cedar-forests,  while  those  of  JParus  are  more  commonly  seen  on 
the  open  places  and  on  apricot  trees  in  the  gardens,  &c,  P,  cinerevB 
is  by  far  not  so  common  on  this  side  of  the  snowy  ranges,  as  it  is  in 
Kashmir  and  in  little  Tibet.  It  is  the  only  species  which  goes  farthest 
to  north  and  extends  into  Tibet,  although  most  of  the  others  remain 
during  the  winter  in  the  less  frigid  portions  of  the  interior  valleys, 
and  only  seldom  migrate  to  the  plains. 

180.  Machlolophus  xanthogenys,  Vig.,  (11.  279),  was  only  pro- 
cured in  winter  at  Kotegurh  and  appeara  to  be  even  at  this  time  of 
the  year  very  rare.  The  yellow  patches  on  the  nape  and  the  sides  of 
the  head  are  very  pale  in  winter  and  there  are  occasionally  even  some 
whitish  feathers  on  the  top  of  the  head.  The  coloration  of  this  and  the 
allied  species  is  extremely  like  that  of  P.  morUiculus^  and  thus  Machlo- 
lophus  may  properly  be  considered  as  a  transitional  fonn  between 
Zophophanes  and  Par  us. 

Suh'famry,  ACCEJNTOBINJE. 

181.  Accentor  altaicus,  Brandt^ (II.  287).  The  feathers  on 
the  head,  nape  and  neck  are  centrally  streaked  dusky,  those  of  the 
back  and  of  the  scapulars  are  centrally  broadly  tipped  blackish  brown, 
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and  of  the  same  colour  are  the  tertiaries,  being  margined  with  light 
mfons  brown.  A  rather  dark  streak  extends  frv)m  the  lores  below  the 
eje;  the  ear-coverts  have  a  slight  mfons  tinge;  the  lower  tail-coverts 
are  dark  brown,  margined  with  pure  white. 

This  species  inhabits  during  the  summer  Tibet  and  Central  Asia  and 
comes  in  winter  to  the  Sub-Himalayan  ranges.  The  largest  specimen, 
which  was  procured  at  Koteg^rh  last  year  in  winter,  measures  3| 
inches  on  the  wings,  tail  2J  and  the  total  length  could  not  have  been 
much  under  7  inches,  the  specimen  having  thus  fully  the  size  of  A, 
ntpalensif,  Sodgs, 

182.  Accentor  sTBOPHiATrs,  JTodgs.^  (11.  287).  The  general 
colour  above  is  rather  olivaceous  brown,  with  a  slight  rufous  tint  on 
the  back,  wings  and  tail  are  dusky  brown ;  the  white  tips  on  the 
wing  coverts  are  sometimes  scarcely  traceable. 

This  species  is  likewise  an  inhabitant  of  Central  Asia ;  I  do  not 
remember  it  even  from  W.  Tibet,  although  it  is  probably  to  be  found 
there,  for  it  occasionally  comes  in  winter  to  Kotegurh  and  to  other 
Cis- Himalayan  parts  of  the  Sutlej  valley. 

183.  Accentor  Huttoni,  Moore,  (11.  288).  Tlie  pale  line 
extending  downwards  from  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible  is  sometimes 
very  indistinct ;  the  black  on  the  throat  is  below  occasionally  margined 
with  a  whitish,  pale  line. 

Only  a  winter  visitant  to  the  lower  ranges  of  the  N.  W.  Himalayas, 
and  common  at  that  season  about  Simla  and  Kotegurh. 

184.  Accentor  rubeguloides.  Ho  d gs,  (II.  28S).  The  general 
brown  hue  above  is  much  paler  in  summer  than  in  winter,  but  the 
ferruginous  on  the  breast  is  brighter  in  summer. 

This  species  is  common  in  W.  Tibet,  of  which  it  generally  is 
a  permanent  inhabitant.  It  seems  very  rarely  to  visit  the  plains  of 
Northern  India,  and  even  the  lesser  ranges  of  the  N.  W.  Himalayns  ; 
only  one  specimen  was  shot  near  Bampoor  during  the  winter  of  1865- 
1866. 

I  have  also  procured  in  W,  Tibet  ona  apparently  new  spenies  of 
Accentor  and  another  probably  belonging  to  the  type  of  Ace,  modularis 
which  has  been  called  Tharrhaleris,  but  I  have  not  yet  succeeded  in 
obtaining  them  on  this  side  of  the  Himalayas ;  they  may,  therefore, 
better  be  treated  subsequently  with  the  Tibetan  fauna. 
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1*5.  CoETc^  TIBET  ASUS,  II  o 'I  *j  *.,  IL  2',*4).  Tliis,  so  cjdied, 
ftp*;  if^  is  C'^ii-iiivn  in  sTiiiiicer  all  ihr>a^h  W.  Tr>.*t  and  only  very 
f«-7r  V.rli  C'  T;-e  "lo^rn  in  winter  to  Kula  an-i  ti.e  S.itlej  valler,  near 
K'/t'.-^irh,  Int  it  U  said  to  be  alaiiiant  &t  that  £«a;M:,n  in  tlie  neigh- 
\f(tJiiurA  of  ChinL  Althongh  geiieral!?-  &T:pco<o«l  to  be  a  good 
hy^'\fr-i*  Dr.  J  erd  o  74  iuclnles  it,  and  I  l*:Iieve  very  properlv,  in  the 
lint  of  the  d';u':'tful  ones.  The  only  diiierer.  :e,  iroTii  the  Euroi>ean  Cor. 
eornxy  is  it'*  occasional  somewhat  larger  size,  bat  this  is  far  from 
con-^tant.  I  obtained  in  Spiii  several  specimens  which  evidently 
Si],\f*:iir  to  lyjlohi^  to  the  same  &pe<:ie<,  and  they  are  by  no  means  larger 
than  tiue  C  c/y/-«jr.  Some  do  not  even  appear  to  eqnal  the  laro-est 
measurements  of  C,  coroT,  but  as  thes3  hal  been  taken  onlv  from 
dried  j»p<.-cimens,  I  will  not  ab-^jlutely  rely  upon  them,  e^peciallv  as 
I  h'*p*3  to  settle  that  point  more  carefally  on  my  next  visit  to  Tibet. 

180.  CoBVus  ccLMiXATrs,  Sfjkes,  (II.  295),  is  only  to  be  fonnd 
in  the  lower  hilbj  and  generally  retires  to  the  plains  for  the  winter. 

187.  CoBvcs  u«TERMEDius,  A  (I  a  m  8,  (11.29),  is  most  common 
all  through  the  N.  W.  Himalayas ;  in  W.  Tibet  it  was  fonnd  by  me 
only  W.  of  Lei,  about  Kargil,  Dras  and  towards  Skardo.  During 
the  summer  it  is  the  only  species  met  with  about  Chini  and  in  the 
eastern  portions  of  the  Sutlej  valley. 

The  usual  measurements  are ;  total  length  18 — 20  inches,  length  of 
wing  12-13  inches,  tail  8-8  J  inches,  length  of  bill  2i-2  J  inches,  height- 
of  the  same  about  ^  inches. 

188.  CoRvus  sPLBNDEXs,  Vie  til,  (IL  298),  is  very  seldom  seen 
to  the  east  of  Kotegurh,  and  only  near  the  villages. 

189.  NuciFRAQA  HEMispiLA.t  Vig.  (II.  304),  is  very  common  all 
through  the  forests  of  the  valley,  from  low  elevations  to  the  limit  of 
trees,  and  from  Simla  to  Chini. 

190.  NuciFRAGA  MULTiMACULATA,  Oould,  (IL  304).   I  procured 

•  Ibis  1867,  p.  34.  Mr.  Blyth  still  considers  the  species  as  distinct  from 
0.  corax.  When  lately  in  London  he  shewed  me  a  largo  specimen  of  this 
B]>ecie9,  sent  from  the  llimalayas,  but  I  confess  that  I  have  seen  in  the 
Musoams  at  Munich,  Berlin  and  Vienna  quite  as  lapr^o  specimens  of  the 
Kuropcuu  C.  corax,     I  do  not  think  that  they  are  distinct  species,  (Feb.  1868.) 

t  Tlie  plumage  of  tliis  Hpocios  is  very  variable.  I  obtained  spocimens  which 
have  very  few  and  almost  not  traceable  white  spots.  The  JV.  immaculaicu, 
which  li  I  y  t  k  (Il)is,  1KG7,  p.  3t))  calls  on  unspotted  species  from  Nepal  appears 
to  me  ruthei*  doubtful  (Feb.  IbbB.) 
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a  specimen  of  this  species  in  October  1865  on  an  elevated  point  beyond 
B'3laspooT,  and  found  it  tolerably  common  in  the  pine  and  cedar 
forests  near  Kistwar  and  Bndrawar.  The  species  very  much  resembles 
the  Earopean  N,  cariocatacthes,  only  that  the  white  blotches  are 
fiomewhat  larger  and  perhaps  more  numerous,  the  quills  and  the  two 
central  tail  feathers  are  usually  tipped  white  ;  the  plumage  above  also 
appears  to  be  darker,  than  it  is  in  European  specimens. 

191.  Gakulus  bispeoularis,  Vi  fj.  (II.  307),  and 

192.  Gaerulus  lancbolatus,  Vig.  (11.308),  are  both  common, 
bnt  the  latter  is  more  confined  to  the  lower  ranges  about  Simla  while 
the  former  occurs  much  further  to  North,  and  in  the  interior  of  the 
hills,  it  is  occasionally  seen  about  Chini ;  both  species  are  also  common 
at  Kotegurh  in  winter. 

193.  Urocissa occypitams,  B  lyth,  (II.  309,  U.  sineiisis,  and  III. 
873).  This  is  the  only  common  species  of  Urocissa  occurring  in  the 
Sntlej  valley,  I  never  have  observed  the  U.  cncuUata^  Gould,  noticed 
by  Dr.  Je  r  don  (III.  873)  as  distinct  from  V .  Jlavirosiris  of  Sikkim, 

194.  Drndrocitta  rufa,  Scop,  (II.  314),  and 

195.  Dbnd.  Hihalayana,  Blyth,  (III.  316,  No.  676,  and  IIL 
874),  are  both  only  foimd  in  the  lower  hills  between  2  and  5,000  feet, 
the  last  one  ocasionally  occnre  up  to  7,000  feet ;  but  veiy  seldom  in 
the  interior  of  the  hills  ;  both  are  also  met  with  in  Southern  Kashmir. 

196.  Freqilus  Eimalayanus,*  G  oul  d,  (II.  319),  is  rare  during 
the  summer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chini  and  only  on  elevations  of 
and  above  11,000  feet ;  it  is,  however,  more  common  in  these  parts 
during  the  cold  weather  ;  most  of  the  birds  live  in  summer  in  tlie 
Spiti  valley,  Tibet,  and  probably  all  through  Central  Asia,  extending 
into  Siberia,  but  I  have  nowhere  in  western  Tibet  seen  them  in  larirc 
Bumbers;  in  Spiti,  I  have  generally  observed  tliem  at  elevations  from 
13,000  to  15,000  feet.  They  live  in  pairs  or  three  or  four  together, 
and  at  some  distance  from  villages,  being  apparently  very  shy. 


•  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  distinct  from  Fycg.  gracuhts.  L.  Go tt  I d  eays  that 
the  Himalayan  species  has  a  larirer  beak,  but  wiien  isuoly  in  Vienna  1  have  compar- 
ed my  spccimoDB  with  the  European  ones  and  Ibmul,  n  specimen  fi*oni  Savoy  had 
a  longer  and  stronger  bill,  tiiau  oithor  of  my  llininlayan  onus  ;  size  and  colour  do 
aot  offer  any  distinctions.  I  strongly  belie vo  tiiat  Llio  ilimuluyau  bii'd  ib 
n*4  sjtecijicaUy  distinct  irum  the  European  (Fob.  18ti8.) 
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197.  Ptbbhocorax  alvisvs*  Vie  ill.  (II. 319),  is  in sammer spread 
all  over  western  Tibet^  including  the  Spiti  valley,  the  eastern  districts  of 
Kunawar,  &c,,  but  migrates  in  winter  to  the  lower  ranges  and  valleys 
of  the  Hiintitlaya;  being  in  the  cold  weather  specially  conunon  in  Knlii. 
In  its  habits  it  is  altogether  the  reverse  from  the  last  species^  bein^ 
▼cry  social  and  generally  the  first,  and  often  the  only,  visitor  to 
the  camp  of  the  traveller  in  Spiti  or  Ladak  ;  it  is  here  qnite  as 
familiar  and  quite  as  noisy  in  the  neighbourhood  of  villages  and 
camping  gi'ounds  as  the  Cor  vies  sphruiais  throughout  India. 

Both  this  and  the  former  species  breed  in  holes  of  rocks. 

XXITI.     Fain,  STURNIDM. 

198-199.  Stdrnus  vulgaris,  Lin  n.,  (II.  321),  and  St.  unicolor 
(II.  322),  have  been  both  procured  on  the  Sutlej  to  the  north  of 
Bclaspoor,  they  were  most  probably  migrating  from  Kashmir,  where 
they  are  very  abundant,  especially  near  the  WoUar  lak€. 

200.  AcRiDoTHKRKs  TBisTis,  Linn.  (II.  325)  is  common  in  the 
lower  hills  and  valleys,  but  never  approaches  the  northern  regions 
bordering  on  the  Tibetan  frontiers.  In  the  Sutlej  valley,  it  is  not  8i;en 
much  farther  beyond  Rampoor,  or  above  elevations  of  5,500  feet,  the  last 
and  highest  limit  of  growth  of  the  Ficus  religiosa;  it  is  also  very  common 
in  Kulu  and  all  through  the  western  hills  extending  into  Kashmir. 

201.  Temenucuus  pagodarum,  Qmel.  (II.  329)  ;  common  in  the 
lower  hills  in  the  autumn ;  I  found  it  also  abundant  in  May  about 
Suket  and  other  places,  whore  it  breeds  in  holes  of  trees.  It  was  as- 
sociated on  the  pasture-grounds  wdth  the  previous  and  the  next  species. 

202.  Pastor  roskus,  Linn.,  (II.  333).  It  is  veiy  probable  that 
this  species  breeds  in  the  lower  hills  of  the  Himalayas, 

XXIV.     Farn,  FEINOILLIDjE. 

203.  MuNiA  Mauabarica,  Linn,,  (11.  357);  common  in  the 
lower  hills  and  not  ascending  ekvations  above  5,000  feet,  very  seldom 
extending  into  the  interior. 

2U4.       MuNIA  SIMILARIS,  N.  SP, 

There  is  another  plain  coloured  species  to  be  found  on  the  lower 


*  Licnfc.  Beavan  (Ibis  1867,  pp.  137  and  142)  has  mnoli  doubt  as  to  the  legs 
of  Pi/r.  aJimms  being  red.  I  believe,  tliat  I  have  distinctly  told  him  the  bill 
18  yellow,  aud  the  logs  are  red,  there  cannot  exist  any  doabt  on  this  point.  Col* 
Qott\A  certainly  mistaken  in  taking  the  coloor  of  the  legs  for  yellow. 
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ranges  of  the  N.  W.  Himalaya.  It  is  almost  of  the  same  size  as  the 
MuNiA  Malabarica,  or  perhaps  a  trifle  larger,  of  a  nniform  rufescent 
brown  colour,  paler  below  and  dusky  on  the  inner  webs  of  the  quills. 
The  feet  are  plambeoas  and  the  claws  proportionally  somewhat 
longer  than  in  the  lost  species.  It  has  a  distinctly  more  rufescent 
tinge  in  all  its  plumage,  than  the  true  M,  Malabarica.  The  only 
specimen  which  I  possess  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  and 
belongs,  I  believe,  to  a  now  species. 

205.  Passbr  indious,  Jard.  and  Selb.  (II.  362,)  is  common 
all  through  the  N.  W.  Himalayas,  but  only  near  villages  or  cukivated 
spots.  It  is  during  the  summer  most  abundant  in  the  Indus  valley 
aboat  Lei,  though  not  a  single  bird  remains  here  daring  the  winter, 
all  migrating  either  down  the  valley  to  the  Punjab,  or  to  the  lower 
ranges  of  the  Himalayas. 

206.  Passbb  cinnamombus,  Oould,  (IL  365),  is  plentiful  all 
through  the  valley,  but  usually  found  above  elevations  of  6,000  feet^ 
it  is  mostly  confined  to  the  jungly  districts,*  though  generally  not  far 
from  villages ;  it  breeds  in  holes  of  trees. 

207.  Passbb montanits,  Linn.  (II.  366),  is  only  rarely  seen  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  valley,  near  Ghini  and  towards  the  Chinese 
frontier. 

208.  Embbriza  oia,  Linn,  (IL.  371,  End>.  Stracheyi,  Moore, 
872).  The  general  rufescent  colour  above  increases  from  the  back 
towards  the  tail ;  the  longer  upper  tail  coverts  are  centrally  streaked 
black,  the  two  central  tail  feathers  broadly  margined  with  rufescent^ 
this  colour  being  much  paler  in  the  female ;  the  two  outer  tail 
feathers  are  for  nearly  the  total  terminal  half  white,  more  so  on  the 
inner,  than  on  the  outer  webs ;  the  breast  is  uniform  ashy  in  old  males, 
with  dusky  spots  in  the  females  and  young  birds ;  the  three  black 
streaks  on  the  sides  of  the  head  are  very  distinct,  the  central  one 
becoming  much  narrower  towards  the  nape,  while  the  grey  streak  is  at 
the  same  time  much  wider. 

This  European  species  is  very  common  in  summer  all  through  the 
N.  W.  Himalayas  on  both  the  Indian  and  the  Tibetan  side  \  in  winter 
it  mostly  remains  on  the  lower  southern  ranges. 


*  Ibifl,  1867,  ^,4&f  Blythia  correct  in  supposing  that  it  is  a  tree-  and  not  a 
honse-Bparrow. 
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209.  Embsriza  PITHT0RRI8,  Palh,  (H.  870)  is  occasionally  shot 
in  winter  at  Kotegarh,  but  I  have  not  observed  it  during  the 
summer  anywhere  in  the  Sutlej  valley. 

210.  Embsbiza  Stbwarti,  Blyth  (II.  374).  In  the  old  maU 
all  the  under  parts  extending  from  the  chest  nearly  to  the  lower  tail 
coverts  are  chesnut,  mingled  with  white  on  the  vent,  on  which  some 
of  the  feathers  often  have  besides  a  central  brown  streak;  the 
outer  web  of  the  first  pair  of  the  outer  tail  feathers  is  mostly  white. 

In  the  old  female  each  feather  above  is  centrally  and  below  only 
terminally  brown,  the  rest  is  light  ashy  or  sometimes  fulvous  brown, 
internally  the  feathers  are  slaty ;  chin  and  throat  are  whitish,  vent 
and  edgings  of  the  wing  coverts  somewhat  deeper  fulvous ;  the  edgings 
of  the  tertiaries  are  broad  with  a  rufous  tinge,  upper  tail-coverts 
almost  purely  chesnut.  There  are  generally  also  some  traces  of 
brown  or  chesnut  on  the  sides  of  the  breast  and  on  the  scapulars.  The 
two  central  tail  feathers  are  broadly  margined  with  rufous,  the  others 
only  slightly  so  on  the  outer  webs,  and  besides  somewhat  paler; 
the  two  outer  tail  feathers  on  each  side  are  near  the  base  black,  the 
rest  being  white  except  on  the  black  shafts ;  of  these  two  outermost 
tail  feathers  the  first  one  is  less  black  at  the  base,  than  the  one  next 
to  it. 

Young  femalea  differ  from  the  old  ones  in  having  all  the  fulvous 
brown  colour  much  paler,  and  whitish.  The  young  males  are  also  very 
like  the  old  ones,  only  that  the  brown  central  streaks  on  the  breast 
and  on  the  head  are  much  narrower,  the  central  tail  feathers  less 
margined  with  rufous  and  more  black ;  the  chesnut  on  the  scapulars 
and  on  the  sides  of  the  breast  is  also  somewhat  less  developed.  This 
species  occurs  in  summer  in  the  interior  portions  of  the  N.  W.  Hima- 
laya ;  in  the  Sutlej  valley  it  is  scarcely  seen  west  of  the  Wangtu  bridge, 
but  it  is  very  common  about  Chini  and  farther  to  east,  making  a  nest 
of  coarse  grass  near  the  ground  in  low  bushes.  I  found  young  birds 
about  the  middle  of  June.  It  is  only  partially  a  migratory  bird  and 
remains  in  the  wooded  parts  of  the  valley  generally  all  the  year,  but 
apparently  not  in  Tibet. 

211.  Embbriza  fuoata,  FodU  (II.  375).  The  grey  on  the  head 
is  rather  variable,  sometimes  it  is  very  conspicuous,  in  other  cases 
scarcely  traceable ;  occasionally  some  of  the  feathers  on  the  head  are 
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rafooa.  When  I  passed  through  the  Siitlej  valley  at  Kotegarh,  Rampoor 
snd  Nachar  in  Jane  1866,  I  have  not  observed  a  single  specimen  of 
this  species,  but  on  my  return  through  the  same  parts  in  August  I 
found  the  males  most  abundant,  but  not  a  single  female.  I  cannot 
at  the  present  account  for  the  solitary  appearance  of  the  former. 

212.  Embbjuza  pusilla,  P  all,  (II.  376),  is  very  rare  at  Kotegurh, 
and  only  to  be  seen  in  winter ;  I  have  not  noticed  it  during  the 
gammer  in  W.  Tibet,  it  must  travel  further  northwards. 

213.  EuftPiZA  MiLANocBPHALA,  OmtL  (II  378),  is  common  in 
the  low  hills  about  Belaspoor  and  Kangra. 

214.  MsLOPHUS  MELANioTEBUs,  O  m  €  L  (II.  381),  is  generally  founds 
on  bare  slopes  of  hills  or  open  places,  all  along  the  southern  ranges  of 
the  N.  W.  Himalayas,  bat  it  never  approaches  the  Tibetan  climate ;  it 
does  not  go  even  as  far  east  as  Chini,  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  it 
inhabits  the  western  parts  of  Central  Asia,  although  it  may  be  identical 
with  the  species  occurring  in  Ohina.  At  Kotegurh  it  breeds  in  summer 
daring  the  months  of  May  and  June,  but  it  does  not  remain  here  in 
winter. 

WMXBQtLLaM  are  especially  numerous  on  the  lower  ranges  during  the 
eold  weather,  while  in  summer  they  are  mostly  to  be  found  at  greater 
elevations,  in  western  Tibet  and  in  Central  Asia.  Some  of  the  species 
appear  to  be,  however,  permanent  inhabitants  of  the  outer  ranges. 

215.  HisPBEiPHONAiOTBBioiDss,  Ft  y.  (II.  384).  The  yell ow  On  the 
back  is  in  the  old  bird  often  mingled  with  some  black  feathers.  The 
yau/ng  female  is  like  the  old  one,  but  the  youTig  mtJUe  has  in  the  first 
winter  the  whole  head  with  the  sides,  nape,  chin  and  throat  ashy ;  the 
rest  of  the  plumage  is  yellowish  green,  brighter  below  ;  the  primaries, 
secondaries  and  the  tail  feathers  are  black,  the  tertiaries  g^een  on  the 
oater  webs,  black  on  the  inner,  all  the  coverts  being  greenish.  Common 
about  Kotegurh  and  N.  of  Simla,  in  summer  and  winter,  at  elevations 
of  5y000  to  9,000  feet ;  the  species  does  not  go  far  in  the  interior,  at 
least  not  beyond  the  limit  of  the  large  forests. 

216.  Ptrrhula  ebythrocbphala,  F»y.  (II.  389)  ;  the  shining 
Uue  black  feathers  on  the  wings  and  on  the  tail  are  narrowly  barred 
MTOss  with  duU  black  lines ;  the  species  breeds  about  Kotegurh  between 
6,000  and  8.000  feet,  but  it  is  found  all  through  the  valley  up  to  the 
lisiit  of  the  pine  and  cedar  forests ;  it  is  also  common  in  Lahul  and 
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probably  migrates  mach  farther  to  north  into  Central  Asia  and  Siberia, 
for  very  large  numbers  come  down  each  winter  to  Knlu  and  the  lower 
raDges. 

217.  LoxiA  HiMALATANA,  Hodgs,  (n.  893),  is  only  to  be  found  in 
the  forests  about  Ghini  and  towards  the  east ;  it  is  rare  at  Kotegurh 
even  in  winter,  but  common  in  Lahul  during  the  summer. 

218.  Carpodaous  ERTTHRiNas,  Pallas,  (II.  398)  ;  very  common, 
on  elevations  from  7,000  to  14,000  feet,  all  through  the  N.  W.  Hima- 
layas and  in  Tibet  during  the  summer ;  it  remains  at  Kotegurh  in 
winter.  The  different  variations  of  the  plumage  quite  agree  with 
Jerdon^s  description. 

219.  Propassbr  rhodoghlahts,  Brandt,  (II.  401)  is  not  very 
rarely  met  with  near  Kot^m*h,  though  more  common  about  Chini  \ 
it  breeds  in  Tibet. 

220.  Propassbr  rhodoohrous,  Vig,  (11.  402). 

Tlie  rose  colour  of  the  male  is  in  winter  on  the  forehead  and  on  the 
superciliar  stripe  paler,  than  on  the  rump ;  the  feathers  covering  the 
nostrils  are  vinaceous  ;  the  shorter  upper  tail  coverts  are  bright  rosy, 
the  longer  more  dull ;  the  edges  of  the  outer  webs  of  the  wing  and 
tail  feathers  are  generally  rufous,  while  in  the  female  they  are  much 
paler. 

The  young  male  very  much  resembles  the  old  female,  except  that 
there  are  always  some  rosy  feathers  on  the  throat,  sides  of  the  neck 
and  the  front  of  the  head.  The  species  is  very  rare  in  summer  on 
the  lesser  ranges  and  is  scarcely  seen  below  7,000  feet,  it  is,  however, 
more  common  to  the  east  of  Ghini,  in  Spiti  and  in  Lahul,  as  likewise 
during  the  winter  near  Kotegurh  and  Simla. 

A  large  apparently  new  species  of  Propassbr  occurs  in  W.  Tibet ; 
the  length  of  the  wing  of  the  female  is  4^  inches ;  it  is  similarly  coloured 
as  the  female  of  P.  rhodocJilamys,  but  the  brown  longitudinal  streaks 
below  are  comparatively  much  smaller;  I  have  not  been  able  to 
procure  as  yet  a  male  specimen  of  this  species,  but  it  is  possible  that  it 
is  not  different  from  the  last  named  one. 

221.  Ptrrhosfiza  punxoba,  Hodgs,  (11.  406),  comes  only  ooca- 
sionally  in  winter  to  Kotegurh  and  Simla,but  is  more  common  eastwards; 
in  summer  it  is  found  in  Spiti  and  Ladak  -on  elevations  of  18,000  to 
17,000  feet,  searching  after  food  at  the  camping  grounds.    I  found  the 
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nest,  made  of  coarse  grass,  in  Rupsba  near  the  Thsomoriri  (lake),  on 
tbe  ground,  in  a  little  bush  of  the  Tibetan  furze ;  eggs  dirty  white  or 
greenish  with  some  dark  brown  spots. 

222.  Callacanthis  Burtoni,  Gould,  (II.  407).  The  entire 
lower  plumage  is  in  winter  reddish  brown,  and  only  the  tips  of  the 
feathers  are  crimson ;  wings  and  tail  are  black,  the  tips  of  all  the  wing- 
coverts,  all  wing- and  tail-feathers  are  white,  those  on  the  tertiaries 
slightly  tinted  with  crimson ;  the  three  pairs  of  outer  tail  feathers 
are  terminally  white  on  the  inner  webs,  the  white  decreasing  from  the 
outermost,  nntil  it  becomes  reduced  on  the  fourth  pair  and  all  the  fol- 
lowing feathers  to  white  tip.  This  rare  species  is  found  occasionally  in 
winter  on  the  lesser  ranges,  about  Rotegurh  and  Simla  between 
4,000  and  7,000  feet ;  in  summer  it  lives  in  the  highest  cedar  forests 
on  the  central  range  of  the  N.  W.  Himalayas.  I  do  not  remember  it 
from  Tibet,  but  it  very  likely  migrates  farther  to  the  north  of  the 
Indus  valley  in  W.  Tibet. 

223.  Carduelis  ganicbps,  Vig.  (II.  408),  common  in  summer  all 
through  W.  Tibet,  wherever  any  thistles  are  to  be^found  ;  in  its  habits, 
flight,  song  and  nidification  it  does  not  differ  at  all  from  the  European 
Card,  elegans.  During  the  cold  weather,  it  is  very  plentifully  met 
with  at  Kotegurh,  near  Simla,  and  all  along  the  hill  stations  of  the 
lesser  ranges. 

224.  Ohrtsomitris  spinoides,  Vi^.  (II.  409,)  prefers  the  more 
wooded  districts  and  is  in  the  lower  hills  not  uncommon  even  during 
tbe  summer  months  between  5  and  9,OUO  feet ;  it  is,  however,  found 
with  the  former  species  also  in  Spiti  and  in  Lahul. 

225.  Mbtoponia  pusilla,  Pall.,  (II.  410).  The  female  has  the 
head  and  ear  coverts  brown  ;  there  are  usually  some  traces  of  golden 
yellow  on  the  forehead,  specially  in  very  old  females ;  the  throat  is 
pale,  bre&st  black,  but  the  nape  is  rather  ashy ;  in  other  respects  it 
resembles  the  male. 

This  finch  comes  only  in  winter  to  the  lesser  ranges  of  the  N.  W. 
Himalayas ;  it  breeds  east  of  Chini  on  elevations  of  10,000  feet  and 
above,  as  likewise  in  Spiti,  Lahul  and  Laduk.  I  found  old  nests  made 
of  thin  twigs,  laid  out  with  grass  and  wool,  on  shrubs  or  low  ti'ees  of 
Junipertu  exceha. 
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226.  Ltnota  ptoxjka,  n.  sp*  There  is  anotber  small  finch  {<nmd  in 
Ladak  and  in  Bissahir.  It  is  considerabl j  smaller  thanlfefo/>.ptiat2/ay 
the  wings  being  only  2\  ;  the  head  and  nape  are  blackish  brown,  ear« 
coverts  mfous  brown,  general  plamage  above  dark  brown,  the  feathers 
being  centrally  streaked  with  that  coloor  and  broadly  mai^gined  pale 
fnlvons  brown  ;  wings  and  tail  blackish  brown ;  edges  of  onter  webs 
of  the  primaries  and  partly  also  of  the  secondaries  yellow,  the  entire 
margins  of  the  tertiaries  and  the  tips  of  the  formery  as  well  as  the 
tips  and  outer  edges  of  all  the  wing  coverts  are  pale  rofons  brown ;  tail 
deeply  emarginated  in  the  middle,  the  external  edges  for  two-thirds 
length  from  the  base  yellow,  the  rest  pale  rofons ;  throat  slightly 
tinged  with  yellow,  rest  of  lower  plumage  light  fnlvons  browii| 
centrally  streaked  dusky  on  the  breast  and  upper  vent.  The  bill  is 
very  small,  dusky  above,  cnlmen  distinctly  angular,  ridged. 

I  procured  two  specimens  of  this  species,  one  at  about  13,000 
feet  near  the  snows  above  Chini  (August,  1866),  and  one  near  Padam 
in  S.  W.  Tibet  at  about  12,000  feet,  (September,  1865).  I  cannot 
identify  this  species  at  present  with  any  described  by  Pallas  from 
North  Asia,  for  which  reason  I  think  it  advisable  to  introduce  ft 
new  specific  name. 

227.  Ltnota  bbkvibostbts,  Oouldy  (Proc  Zool.  Soc.  Lend. 
1855,  p.  216),  is  exactly  of  the  same  size  as  the  European  Lin. 
montium^  apparently  only  differing  from  it  by  its  paler  plumage ; 
rare  in  Ladak  and  visiting  Kulu  and  the  Sutlej  valley  in  winter ; 
it  is  also  in  winter  caught  near  Ghini  and  sometimes  caged. 

228.  MoNTivBiMoiLLA  asMATOPTOiA,  Gould^  (IL  413,  Birds  of 
Asia,  pt.  III.  pi.  15). 

229.  MoNTivRiNQiLLA  Adamsi,  MooTe^  (Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  Lond. 
1858,  p.  482,  pi.  156).  The  longer  upper  tail-coverts  are  grey;  the 
secondaries  are  black  on  their  basal  half. 

Both  these  species  are  inhabitants  of  Ladak  during  the  summer,  bat 
they  have  been  procured  in  winter  through  my  shikaries  in  the  Sutlej 
valley  as  well  as  in  Kulu.  They  also  visit  Northern  India  in  the  cold 
weather.     There  is  a  third,  apparently  new  species  of  MonitfringtOa  to 

*  Dr.  Jerdon  informs  me  that  he  also  procured  in  the  Pni^jaba  very  small 
finch  which  he  supposes  to  be  a  second  species  of  Metoponia ;  my  specimens 
though  very  small  appear  to  be  more  allied  to  Lvnota  (April  1868). 
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be  found  in  the  Himalayas,  bat  as  far  as  at  present  known,  only  occur- 
ring in  Ladak,  I  shall  give  the  description  of  it  at  some  future  occasion, 
as  I  am  at  present  in  possession  of  a  single  specimen. 

280.  Fktnotllauda  nihorioola,  f  ocf^8.  (11.  414),  is  likewise 
only  a  winter  visitant  to  the  lesser  ranges  ;  I  observed  it  often  during 
the  snmmer  in  the  south-western  parts  of  Tibet  and  to  the  north  of 
Kashmir. 

231.  FBiNGiLLAnDA  soBDiDA,  fi.  9p.  Another  species  apparently  be- 
longing to  the  genus  FringiUauda  has  been  procured  by  me  near  the 
Barabitse-pass  in  north  Lahul  and  near  Padam  in  1868  ;  last  winter 
I  got  several  specimens  of  the  same  species  from  Kotegurh.  The 
following  description  is  taken  from  these  specimens. 

MaU  in  winter ;  forehead  dusky  brown,  all  the  feathers  mar- 
gined pale;  top  of  head  and  ear-coverts  uniform  rufous  brown, 
nape  and  neck  ashy  brown,  back  dark  brown,  the  feathers  margined 
pale  rufous ;  rump  pure  ashy ;  upper  tail-coverts  blackish,  tipped  and 
margined  white.;  wings  and  tail  dusky,  the  secondaries  being  narrowly, 
the  tertiaries  more  broadly  edged  pale  brovm  and  tipped  whitish ;  wing 
coverts  brownish^  dusky  in  the  centre,  tipped  whitish  and  forming 
two  conspicuous  bands  ;  all  the  tail  feathers  are  margined  pale ;  below 
uniform  dull  ashy,  albescent  on  the  vent ;  lower  tail  coverts  dusky, 
broadly  margined  and  tipped  with  pure  white.  The  female  has  the 
entire  top  of  the  head  light  brown,  the  feathers  being  dusky  centrally, 
the  ear  coverts  are  pale ;  otherwise  it  is  coloured  like  the  male. 

The  specimens  which  I  procured  in  summer,  are  more  uniform 
dusky  brown  above,  having  all  the  pale  edgings  of  the  feathers  much 
lees  distinct  and  the  whitish  bands  on  the  wing  coverts  scarcely 
eonspicuous. 

Length  of  wing  3|  inches ;  tail  2|  inches ;  bill  dusky  brown  above, 
pale  on  the  base  and  below ;  legs  greyish  brown,  irides  fleshy  brown. 
The  form  of  the  bill  is  scarcely  different  from  that  of  a  typical 
M<mtifringiUaj  but  the  hind  claw  is  remarkably  longer  and  like  all 
the  other  claws  very  sl^ider,  and  more  similar  to  those  of  Fringillauda 
than  to  thoee  of  the  former  genus. 

I  have  not  succeeded  in  identifying  this  species  nor  have  I  seen 
specimens  of  it  in  any  of  the  European  Museums,  though  it  is  compara- 
tively a  common  bird. 
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232.  MiRAFRA  GANTILAN8,  J  e  T  d,  (II.  420),  is  the  only  species  of 
this  genns  which  has  been  observed  on  the  lesser  ranges  along  the 
Sntlcj  valley  ;  it  usaally  frequents  grassy  slopes  of  hills. 

233.  Calandrklla  BRAoaYDActrLA,  Temm,j  (II.  426)  is  common 
in  tlic  eastern  portions  of  the  valley,  beyond  Chini,  and  in  winter  also 
in  the  low  hills. 

234.  Alaudula  raytal,  JBuch  Ham.^  (11.428);  the  typical 
smaller  species  was  by  me  occasionally  observed  during  the  summer  in 
Ladak,  but  it  probably  migrates  farther  to  north  ;  in  winter  it  arrives 
in  Kaln  and  the  north  of  India  in  larger  numbers  and  is  often  caged. 

235.  Alaudula  fispoletta,  Pallas,  (II.  429),  will  stand  as  a 
distinct  species ;  it  was  procured  by  me  near  Korzog  in  Rupshu,  bat 
appears  to  be  much  rarer  than  the  last  species  ;  it  most  probably  also 
migrates  in  winter  to  the  lower  hills  and  to  the  plains  of  North  India. 

In  general  colouring,  it  is  very  like  Al,  raytal,  except  that  the  ear- 
coverts  are  more  whitish,  and  the  feathers  on  the  head  and  nape  very 
naiTOwly  streaked  dusky  brown,  while  they  are  more  distinctly  streak- 
ed in  the  former  species  ;  in  size  it  is  decidedly  larger,  the  bill  being 
in  proportion  rather  long  and  slender,  homy  above,  pale  yellow 
below  at  the  base,  the  upper  mandible  at  the  tip  a  little  less  curved  ; 
legs  fleshy  brown  ;  length  of  wing  8f  inches ;  tail  2^  inches. 

236.  Otoooris  longirostris,  Gould,  (II.  481),  is  common  all 
through  W.  Tibet,  where  it  usually  remains  all  the  year  round,  only 
few  birds  migrating  to  the  lower  hills  or  to  the  North  of  India.  I  found 
this  species  near  the  highest  passes  on  the  N.  W.  Himalayas,  following 
the  tracks  of  merchants  on  the  snow  and  searching  after  grain.  It 
has  not  been  obtained  by  my  shikarees  at  Kotegurh,  but  I  am  told  that 
it  is  common  in  winter  in  eastern  Bissahir,  and  Gould  described  it  from 
a  specimen,  which  is  said  to  have  been  procured  at  Agra.  Its  song  is 
remarkably  like  that  of  a  true  lark,  for  which  it  may  very  easily  be 
mistaken  from  its  voice  only. 

237.  Alauda  leuooptera,  F alias,  occani  in  eastern  Bissahir 
near  the  extreme  frontier  of  the  Chinese  territory.  I  have  no- 
where observed  Alavda  triborhyncha,  Sodgs.,  which  ought  to  be 
considerably  larger  than  the  next  species. 

238.  Alauda  qulgula,  FrankL  (II.  434),  is  common  all  over 
W.  Tibet  and  during  the  summer  also  in  eastern  Bissahir,  migrating 
to  the  plains  in  winter. 
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289.  Galsbida  cristata,  L  inn.  (II.  436),  is  often  Been  with  the 
\a»X ;  it  is  not  rare  in  the  Indus  valley  ahoat  Lei.  Both  this  and  the 
former  species  often  remain  at  Kotegurh  daring  the  winter. 

XXV.  Fam.  TBERONIBJE, 

240.  SpHBNoceEcus  sphenurus,  Vig,  (III.  453),  is  the  only 
species  which  represents  the  family  in  the  eastern  portions  of  the 
Sntlej  valley.  It  is  found  about  Serahan  in  small  flocks,  and  some* 
times  proceeds  even  as  far  as  Ohini,  being  particularly  fond  of 
ZQuIbeny  fruits,  groves  of  those  trees  not  being  rare  in  any  of  the 
branch  valleys ;  elder  and  elm-trees  equally  are  their  places  of  retreat. 
JTe  rdon  says  that  the  third  primary  is  not  insinuated  in  SphenocerciiSy 
although  it  is  nnmistakeably  so  in  the  present  species. 

XX VI.  Fam,  C0LUMBID2E, 

241.  Alsocomus  HoDOsoNir,  Vig,  (III.  468).  The  first  and  fourth 
qui  Us  are  very  nearly  equal,  the  latter  being  a  trifle  longer,  but  both 
are  shorter  than  the  second  and  third,  of  which  again  the  last  one  is 
somewhat  longer  than  the  previous ;  the  second,  third  and  fourth  quills 
are  insinuated  on  the  outer  webs,  the  last  one  somewhat  less  than  the 
two  others. 

The  plumage  is  rather  variable  in  different  specimens  and  at  different 
seasons.  The  male  has  in  winter  the  head  and  throat  more  whitish, 
the  vinaceous  colour  above  more  brown,  the  posterior  part  of  the 
back,  the  wings  and  the  tail  greyish  brown,  and  the  white  specks  on 
the  abdomen  and  the  breast  are  large.  In  summer  the  head  and  throat 
are  greyish,  the  vinaceous  colour  above  purer  and  reddish,  the  white 
qiecks  are  at  the  same  time  less  numerous ;  the  abdomen,  upper  tail- 
coverts  and  tail  are  dark  brown. 

The  females  have  the  head  and  body  much  paler  than  the  males, 
especially  in  winter,  and  the  vinaceous  colour  is  a  good  deal  tinged  with 
doll  brown. 

This  species  is  tolerably  common  near  Chini  and  somewhat  farther 
to  east ;  it  feeds  on  berries  and  on  different  seeds  on  or  near  the  ground. 
During  a  whole  fortnight  I  observed  a  small  flock  returning  every 
evening  to  the  same  tree  (a  JPavia  indwa)^  but  the  birds  are  very  shy 
and  difBcnlt  to  approach,  as  also  stated  hj  Jerdon,  Many  of  them 
remain  at  Kotegurh  even  in  winter,  at  which  time  they  probably 
partially  live  on  seeds,  partially  on  knops  of  trees,  &o, 
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242.  Palumbus  casiotis,*  B  onap.  (III.  464),  is  very  rare  about 
Simla  and  Kotegnrh  ;  it  has  been  procured  at  tbe  last  place  only  in 
winter,  and  probably  lives  during  the  summer  in  the  more  eastern 
provinces  of  the  valley  and  in  Central  Asia. 

243.  CoLUMB.v  INTERMEDIA,  5^  r»c/:/.  (III.  469).  This  is  of  all 
pigeons  the  most  common  species  and  occurs  all  through  the  Sutloj 
valley,  in  Bissahir,  Spiti  and  all  through  W.  Tibet.  In  Tibet  it 
remains  even  dining  the  winter,  unless  very  large  quantities  of  snow 
force  it  to  search  after  food  in  the  lower  and  western  parts  of  the 
valley.  It  is  generally  found  near  camping  grounds  and  villages, 
occasionally  ascending  elevations  up  to  17,000  feet,  but  this  only  in 
cases,  where  it  follows  the  grain-merchants  towards  the  passes. 

I  have  not  observed  in  the  Sutlej  valley  Col,  rupestrisj  but  have 
seen  it  repeatedly  on  the  Indus  ;  it  is,  however,  by  no  means  so 
common  as  the  former  species. 

244.  CoLUMBA  LEUcoNoTA,  Fiy.  (III.  471),  only  occurs  near  the 
snows,  on  both  sides  of  the  principal  range  of  the  north-west 
Himalayas,  (the  Baralatse-range)  ;  it  is  often  seen  feeding  with  Col, 
intermedia,  Pj/rhocorax  alpinns  and  Fregilus  (^Jlimalai/anus)  some 
distance  from  villages,  being  always  very  shy  and  not  usually  migrating 
in  winter,  except  within  small  limits  of  elevation.  Wherever  this 
and  the  previous  species  are  seen  together,  the  proportion  of  Col, 
leuconaia  to  C.  iniermedia  is  about  one  to  ten. 

245.  TuRTUB  RUPicoLA,  Pali,  (111.476).  This  is  in  general 
colouring  extremely  like  the  European  Tur.  aurita,  and  I  rather 
doubt  their  being  specifically  distinct ;  it  is  very  common  all  through 
the  N.  W.  Himalayas,  in  summer  preferring  elevations  between  6,000 
and  9,000  feet.  In  W.  Tibet,t  it  is  only  found,  where  any  shrubby 
vegetation  exists,  and  not  usually  above  12,000  feet. 

246.  TuRTUR  MEENA,  S  ij  k  €  s,  (Til.  477),  is  only  found  in  summer 
on  the  lesser  ranges  and  does  not  go  far  in  the  interior ;  I  have  not 
seen  it  beyond  Kotegnrh. 

247.  TuETUB  CAMBAYENsis,  Gmel  (III.  478).   I  shot  a  specimen 

•  See  Ibis,  1867,  p.  149.  Blyth  says  fcho  figure  otBonaparie  represents 
a  much  darker  coloured  bird  (Feb.  18t)8). 

t  Ibis,  1867,  p.  150.  I  do  not  remember  of  havinj|r  seen  any  other  dove  in 
Tibet,  than  the  T.  rupicola  (or  awrita)  and  it  is  probable  that  Dr.  Adams*  T, 
orientalis,  Lat  h,,  only  refers  to  this  species,  (Feb,  1868). 
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on  the  26th  Angnst  1866,  near  Kotegiirh,  ami  I  waa  informed  that 
this  species  breeds  here,  though  it  is  very  rare. 

248.  TuRTUR  8URATBNSI8,  O  mel.  (111.479),  was  met  with  in  June, 
breeding  near  Gaora  (beyond  Rampoor)  at  an  elevation  of  7,000  feet ; 
I  have  not  observed  it,  however,  beyond  Wangtu  bridge  and  it 
certainly  does  not  go  eastwards  beyond  the  limit  of  the  arboreal 
vegetation. 

249.  TcRTUB  mso&iA,  Linn.^  (III.  481),  is  only  found  in  the 
low  hilb,  although  occasionally  ascending  elevations  of  6,000  feet,  as 
for  instance  near  Kotegurh,  being,  however,  rather  rare. 

250.  Tdrtub  humilis,  Temm,  (III.  482),  was  shot  near 
Belaspoor  on  an  elevation  of  about  2,000  feet,  but  I  have  never 
observed  it  in  the  interior  of  the  hills. 

I  also  have  not  been  successful  in  observing  personally  any  species  of 
the  Sand-gronse,  though  Pterocles  fa^clatus  is  said  to  occur  in  the 
low  hills  along  the  Sutlej.  I  only  obtained  a  few  birds  wliich  were 
stated  to  have  been  shot  in  the  Dhoon,  south  of  Kangra. 

XXVII.     Fam,  FHASIAmUJE. 

251.  Pavo  CRIST  atus,  Linn,  (III.  506),  is  commonly  seen  on  eleva^' 
tions  of  1,000  and  2,000  feet,  occasionally  ascending  up  to  5,000  feetj 
bat  oidy  in  the  Sub-Himalayan  hills  about  Belaspoor. 

252.  LoPHOPHORUS  Impbyanus,  Lath.j  (III.  510).  The  Monal  is 
now  rather  scarce  during  the  summer  under  elevations  of  8,000  feet,  ge- 
nerally it  is  only  to  be  found  near  the  snows,  or  near  the  limit  of  the 
arboreal  vegetation ;  it  occurs  at  those  higher  elevations  throughout  the 
valley  extending  from  Simla  as  far  east  as  Sungnum,  where  the  last 
cedar  forests  are  found,  but  it  does  not  enter  Tibet  proper.  In  winter 
it  descends  lower  in  the  valley  down  to  7,000,  and  in  southern  Kulu 
probably  to  3,000  feet,  for  it  is  said  to  be  common  near  the  villages 
about  Bijaara  and  Plash. 

253.  Ckriornis  MBLANOCBPUALA,  Gray,  (III.  517).  The  numbers 
of  this  beautiful  pheasant  are  fast  declining,  and  although  it  is  said 
to  have  been  formerly  common  near  Simla  at  elevations  of  5,000  and 
6,000  feet,  it  is  now  only  found  in  the  less  visited  and  well  wooded 
districts  above  8,000  feet,  and  even  here  it  is  comparatively  rare. 
Most  of  the  birds  sold  in  Simla  are  procured  in  winter,  either  on  the 
Chur-mountain  or  in  Kulu,  where  it  is  still  tolerably  common.  Further 
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to  east  its  geographical  range  is  about  the  samo  as  that  of  the  Monal. 

254.  PucRAsiA  MACROLOPHA,  Le98.  (III.  624),  is  not  very  common 
about  Simla  and  Kotegurh,  but  oftener  seen  a  little  more  eastwards, 
generally  occurring  on  elevations  between  5,000  and  10,000  feet.  I 
could  not  receive  any  information,  whether  the  species  is  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chini.  It  certainly  does  not  occur  in  W.  Tibet  or  even 
beyond  the  large  forest. 

255.  Phasianus  Wallichh,  Ha  r  d  to,  (III.  627),  is  by  no  means 
a  common  bird  and  generally  only  met  with  at  the  same  elevations  or 
even  lower  down  than  the  last  species  ;  it  does  not  usually  go  beyond 
the  Nachar  forests  towards  east  and  is  said  to  be  very  rare  near  Chini. 

256.  Gallophasis  albocristatus,  Vtg.  (III.  532)  ;  common  at 
elevations  between  5,000  and  6,000  feet  and  often  descending  to  3,000 
and  2,000  feet ;  it  occurs  at  Chini  (9,000  to  10,000  feet),  though  I  have 
not  been  able  to  procure  a  specimen,  and  old  skins  which  I  saw  had 
the  Mack  part  of  the  plumage  rather  deep  broAvn. 

257.  Tbtraooallus  Himalatensis,  G^ray(III.  549),  occurs  all 
along  the  southern  side  of  the  Baralatse  range ;  it  is  rare  at  the 
head  of  the  Wangnr  valley  and  above  Chini,  but  more  common  east- 
wards, above  Sungum  and  towards  the  Manirang  pass,  as  also  in  North 
Kulu.  Ill  Spiti  and  Tibet  it  is  usually  met  with  during  the  summer  at 
elevations  of  14,000  to  15,000  feet,  and  is  here  much  more  frequently 
seen,  than  on  the  Indian  side  of  that  range. 

258.  Tbtraooallus  tibbtanus,  Qould  (III.  664),  is  readily 
distinguished  from  the  former  by  its  smaller  size  and  longer  tail ;  it 
occurs  at  the  head  of  the  Spiti  valley  and  its  smaller  tributaries.  The 
species  must  therefore  be  added  to  the  Indian  fauna  proper. 

259.  Lbrwa  nivicola,  Ho  d gs.  (III.  565),  is  not  uncommon  along 
the  Baralatse  range  of  the  N.  W.  Himalayas ;  it  occurs  in  Spiti,  but 
I  have  not  observed  it  farther  north,  in  Rupshu.  It  is  numerous  in 
the  north-western  parts  of  Kulu  during  the  winter,  when  it  descends 
from  the  snowy  range  somewhat  lower  down,  though  it  very  rarely 
migrates  as  far  south  as  Kotegurh. 

260.  Francolinus  vulgaris,  Steph.  (III.  558),  is  common  from 
the  plains  all  along  the  lower  ranges,  ascending  elevations  up  to 
about  9,000  feet ;  it  is  not  rare  about  Serahan,  but  I  have  not 
observed  it  beyond  the  Wangtu  bridge. 
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261.  Caocibis  ghukor,  Gray,  (III.  564)  ;  common  all  over  the 
N.  W.  Himalayas  and  W.  Tibet,  where  it  asceuds  elevations  up  to 
14,000  feet,  but  in  Tibet  it  generally  prefers  cnltivated  districts  to  the 
elevated  and  bare  plateaus. 

The  Tibetan  specimens  are  usually  much  paler  in  colouring,  than 
those  generally  seen  an  the  Indian  side,  and  thus  very  closely  resemble 
the  Earopean  type  Gac.  graca^  of  which  in  reality  it  can  hardly  be 
called  more  than  a  local  variety. 

262.  Abborioola  torqubola,  Va  I.  (HI.  677),  is  very  solitary  in 
ita  habits  and  daring  the  summer  generally  met  with  only  near  the 
limit  of  trees  or  near  the  snows  ;  it  comes  down  to  Kotegurh,  Simla 
and  other  places  merely  in  winter ;  as  soon  as  the  snow  begins  to 
melt  on  the  higher  ranges,  it  immediately  retires  to  the  interior. 

263.  CoTURNix  coMMdMis,  Bonai,  (III.  586)  ;  not  rare  on  culti- 
vated grounds  all  along  the  lesser  ranges,  it  ascends  elevations  up  to 
about  6,000  feet,  but  very  rarely  extends  into  the  interior  of  the  hills. 
I  observed  it  below  Kotegurh,  and  it  is  occasionally  also  obtained  in  the 
Kala  valley  between  4,000  to  6,000  feet. 

One  or  two  other  species  of  quails  occur  in  the  low  hills  and  in  the 
Dhoons,  but  tliey  do  not  enter  the  interior  to  any  considerable  distance. 

264-^270.     GBALLATOBES  and  NATAT0RE8. 

Of  these  two  orders  scarcely  any  species  permanently  inhabit  the 
Sntlej  valley,  their  absence  being  due  to  the  scarcity  of  marshy  grounds, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  places  in  the  lower  hills,  where  rice  is 
caltivated.  I  may  mention  a  few  of  the  more  common  species,  though 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  a  large  number  of  others  which  migrate 
from  the  plains  to  Kashmir,  Tibet  or  to  northern  Asia  make  at  various 
times  a  short  stay  in  different  portions  of  the  valley.  The  following 
species  have  been  observed  by  myself,  either  in  the  spring  or  in  the 
antamn;  AegialUia  pyrrhothorcuPy  Numentus  arquata^  Limosa  ago- 
cephaloy  Chettusia  gregaria,  Totanvs  calidris,  Actitis  glareola,  and 
A.  hypcieucoBy  Fulica  atra,  Gallimda  chloropus  (an  G.  Bumesi  /),* 
Eydrophasianua  chirurguSy  Fodiceps  eristatus,  Sterna  himndo,  Sterna 
javanica,  (all  common  in  Kashmir  and  Tibet),  Xemma  hrun^ 
nicephala  (common  on  the  Thsomoriri  in  Rnpshu),  Querquedula 
glocUans  and  Q,  creccaj  Mareca  Penelope,  Anas  hucopthalma  (common 
in  Kashmir). 

*  Not  likely  a  difiereut  Bpecies. 
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271.  Vanellus  CRIST ATfTs,  Meyer  (III.  643),  has  been  observed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Suket,  it  breeds  at  the  beginning  of  May  ;  it 
is  also  not  uncommon  in  the  Indus  valley  about  Lei,  in  W.  Tibet. 

272.  LoBivANELLUs  GOENsis,  Om  6  L  (III.  648),  is  common  on 
marshy  rice  fields  all  through  the  lower  hills,  especially  about  Belas- 
poor,  extending  in  the  Sutlej  valley  as  far  east  as  Kampoor,  or  up  to 
elevations  of  about  4,000  feet.     It  does  not  go  into  Tibet. 

273.  ScoLOPAX  KUSTicoLA,  Linn.  (III. 670), is  rather  common  in  the 
forests  of  the  lesser  ranges  between  4,000  and  10,000  feet ;  it  breeds 
about  and  beyond  Chini,  and  is  occasionally  seen  also  in  W.  Tibet, 
it  is  common  in  winter  in  Kulu  and  along  rivers  in  other  valleys 
of  the  southern  Himalayas. 

274.  Gtallinaqo  solitaria,  Ho  dgs,  (III.  673),  and 

275.  Gallinago  scolopacinus,  B  onap.  (III.  674),  have  both  been 
procured  in  the  southern  part  of  Kulu  and  near  Kotegurh  during  the 
winter,  though  I  never  met  the  species  here  in  summer. 

276.  RiiTNCiiiEA  BENGALBNsis,  Linn.  (III.  677,)  is  rarely  seen  in 
the  hills  ;  I  procured  a  specimen  on  a  marsh  above  Belaspoor  (in  Octo- 
ber) and  another  one  on  the  Wollar  lake  in  Kashmir  (in  September). 

277.  AcTiTis  ocHROPUs,  Linn.  (III.  698).  Solitary  specimens  are 
always  met  with  along  the  Sutlej  river  j  the  species  is  very  common 
all  through  W.  Tibet. 

278.  ToTANus  sTAONALis,  B echst,  (III.  701),  is  still  more  com- 
mon than  the  last  species,  and  at  certain  times  of  the  year  to  be  met 
with  wherever  there  is  a  pool  of  water  along  the  banks  of  rivers. 

279.  Anser  indicus,  G  m  e  I.  (III.  782),  and 

280.  Casarca  rutilla,  Pall.  (III.  791)  ;  solitary  specimens  of 
both  these  species  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chini 
on  the  Sutlej  river ;  they  breed  in  very  large  numbers  on  the  lakes  of 
W.  Tibet  and  Central  Asia. 

Many  specimens  of  Casarca,  Ana^  and  Anser  remain  even  in  winter 
in  Tibet,  on  places  where  the  water  of  the  lakes  does  not  freeze  on 
account  of  subterranean  hot  springs. 
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On  the  intimate  Structure  of  Muscular  Fibre, 
By  Dr.  C-  Macnamara. 

[Received  29th  March,  1867.] 

I  have  this  evening  the  honor  to  lay  before  the  Society  the  results 
of  some  investigations  I  have  recently  been  making  regarding  the 
minute  anatomy  of  mnscle. 

The  muscular  system,  as  is  known,  has  commonly  been  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  striped  or  voluntary  and  the  unstriped  or 
involuntary  mnscle,  but  I  can  hardly  consent  to  this  division  of  the 
subject,  because  it  appears  to  me  that  there  is  really  no  such  thing  in 
nature  as  a  striped  muscle,  the  muscular  tissue  as  it  is  called,  whether 
voluntary  or  involuntary,  being  composed  of  an  homogeneous  substance, 
the  characteristic  features  of  which  are,  that  it  contracts  in  obedience 
to  the  nervous  force,  its  elements  under  every  conceivable  circumstance 
being  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  best  to  fulfil  the  mechanical 
purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.  Whether  we  examine  it  in  the  lens, 
in  the  walls  of  the  blood  vessels,  intestines,  or  the  heart  we  find  in 
each  instance  such  modifications  in  the  dispositions  of  the  contractile 
tissue  as  are  best  suited  to  the  work  it  has  to  perform. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  circumstances  of  voluntary  muscle  that  I  am 
now  desirous  of  drawing  your  attention.  This  system  forms  the  bulk 
of  the  limbs,  and  is  the  medium  through  which  the  movements  of  the 
skeleton  and  of  the  organs  of  sense  are  effected. 

Every  muscle,  whatever  its  dimensions,  is  composed  of  the  external 
case  of  fibrous  tissue  from  the  inner  surface  of  which  numerous 
interlacing  fibrous  bands  are  given  off,  and  in  this  fibrous  matrix, 
the  larger  branches  of  the  vessels  and  nerves  ^amify.  These  structures, 
however,  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  body,  and  are  by  no 
means  characteristic  of  muscle,  the  fibrous  tissue  allowing  of  motion 
among  parts  of  the  body  which  it  also  binds  together ;  the  vascular 
being  the  channels  through  which  nutrint  fiuid  is  supplied  and  effete 
substances  are  removed  from  the  organism,  and  the  nerves  in  the  case 
of  the  voluntary  muscle  are  the  medium  through  which  the  mandates 
of  the  will  are  conveyed  to  the  contractile  tissue.  It  is  therefore,  to  the 
substance  contained  within  the  sheath  and  filling  the  bpaces  between 
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the  fibrous  matrix  of  muscle  that  I  would  direct  your  special  attention. 

The  prevalent  ideas  which  histologists  hold  on  this  subject  appear  to 
be  mainly  derived  from  the  investigations  of  Bowman  and  are  well 
defined  in  the  following  remark  of  Busk  and  Huxley,  in  their 
translation  of  Kolliker'a  Histology.  They  observe  "  in  a  homogeneous 
transparent  matrix  definite  particles  are  imbedded,  the  sarcous  ele- 
ments, which  are  arranged,  side  by  side,  in  tnmsverse  rows.  In  some 
cat^es,  the  sarcous  elements  are  all  of  one  size,  in  others  they  are 
alternately  larger  and  smaller.  The  reason  of  this  does  not  at  present 
appear,  but  it  is  possibly  connected  with  the  nutrition  of  the  mnscle. 
The  matrix  usually  tends  to  break  up  in  longitudinal  bands, — ^the 
fibrils — which  have  the  diameter  either  of  a  single  sarcous  element  or 
of  some  multiple  thereof.  It  likewise  tends  to  break  up  in  the  transverse 
direction  giving  way  between  the  pairs  of  rows  of  sarcous  elements  ; 
but  these  cleaving  lines  are  no  indications  of  the  existence  of  discs  or 
fibrils  as  such  in  the  unaltered  muscle.*'  The  more  one  endeavours  to 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  this  passage  the  more  perplexed  one 
becomes,  and  in  fact  I  have  long  since  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  authors  themselves  did  not  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  appear- 
ances which  they  attempted  to  describe ;  at  any  rate  when  they  come 
to  apply  their  anatomical  description  to  the  facts  observed  in  the 
contraction  of  a  jnuscle,  they  are  absolutely  in  fault,  and  plainly  gtate 
they  are  ignorant  of  the  process  which  takes  place  in  the  fibrils  daring 
contraction. 

It  was  the  consideration  of  these  difficulties  which  led  me  to 
investigate  the  subject  for  myself  with  a  fiftieth  of  an  inch  lens.  The 
magnifying  power  of  this  glass  can  be  best  comprahended  when  I  state 
that  a  particle  having  a  definite  outline  the  ^ft^^yy  of  an  inch  in  size 
could  be  distinctly  defined,  and  that  an  object  three  feet  long  would 
appear  as  high  as  Mount  Blanc  if  it  were  possible  to  examine  it  under 
this  lens. 

I  have  already  noticed  the  relation  of  the  fibrous  sheaths  and  matrix 
to  the  contractile  tissue ;  if  we  carefully  examine  the  latter,  we  shall 
find  it  to  c(msist  of  bundles  of  contractile  fibres,  each  fibre  being 
composed  of  two  longitudinal  bands  running  continuously  from  one 
end  of  the  muscle  to  the  other  end,  and  connected  throughout  their 
length  by  spiral  transverse  bands,  the  whole  being  encased  in  a  sheath 
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of  homogeneotts  tissue.  I  believe  therefore  that  a  volnntary  muscle 
consists  of  a  matrix  of  fibrous  tissue  the  interetices  of  which  are  filled 
up  with  contractile  fibres  such  as  I  have  just  described,  the  larger 
ve^s  and  nerves  ramifyiog  in  the  fibrous  matrix,  but  giving  ofi 
namerous  branches  which  spread  themselves  over  the  case  of  homo- 
geneous tissue  which  encloses  each  individual  contracting  fibre,  so  that 
the  capillaries  and  ultimate  branches  of  the  nerves  are  brought  into 
immediate  contact  with  the  contractile  tissue. 

•  If  this  be  the  solution  of  the  vexed  question  as  to  the  minute  anatomy 
of  mosde,  it  certainly  appears  like  xnan^  other  things  to  be  remarkably 
simple,  when  once  we  understand  them,  and  to  be  another  instance  of 
the  wonderful  adaptation  of  means  to  an  end,  which  is  displayed  in  every 
part  of  the  body.  Evidently  bands  of  simply  elastic  tissue  could  not  per- 
form the  functions  required  of  a  muscle,  the  increase  in  breadth  of  the 
muscles  of  a  limb  in  contracting  would^  under  these  circumstances, 
exercise  an  injurious  amount  of  pressure  on  the  nerves  and  vessels  of 
surrounding  parts,  and  as  the  elastic  bands  became  elongated,  spaces 
would  necessarily  be  left  between  them,  which  had  previously  been  occu* 
pied  by  the  bulk  of  the  contracting  muscle.  All  such  anomalies  are 
obviated  by  the  beautiful  arrangement  I  have  now  demonstrated,  for  in 
contraction  the  longitudinal  bands  must  shorten  on  themselves  drawing 
the  transverse  bands  into  close  approximation,  and  these  at  the  same 
time  uncoil,  each  fibre  therefore  would  increase  in  breadth  exactly  to 
the  same  amount  which  it  lost  in  length.  That  such  is  the  case  with 
regard  to  the  muscles  of  a  limb  as  a  whole,  has  been  proved  by  repeated 
messurements.  Mr.  Bowman  remarks  "  a  muscle  in  the  act  of  contract- 
ing becomes  shorter  and  thicker,  the  changes  being  accurately 
proportioned  to  one  another,  the  whole  organ  neither  gaining  nor 
lodng  in  bulk."  But  the  means  by  which  these  changes  are  effected 
have  never  been  explained  satisfactorily  before,  so  far  as  I  am  aware. 
One  can  hardly  be  certain  as  to  the  active  part  taken  by  the  transverse 
bands  daring  muscular  contraction.  It  is  evident  as  the  longitudi- 
Uil  baals  are  attached  to  fixed  points  at  either  extremity,  that  the 
tension  or  relaxation  of  the  transverse  bands  -would  be  sufficient  of 
themselves  by  acting  on  the  longitudinal  bands  to  cause  contraction 
or  relaxation  of  the  muscle ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  favour  this  idea, 
because  we  can  thus^easiJy  conceive  the  means  by  which  the  remarkably 
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rapid  actions  whick  mnscle  is  capable  of  effecting  are  aeconiplisl&ed, 
it  being  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetoal  tension  depending  on  the  action 
of  its  spiral  transverse  bands.  The  most  casual  observer  moreover 
will  at  once  perceive  that  throngh  the  mechanism  I  have  endeavoured 
to  describe,  no  pnckering  or  pinching  of  any  of  these  delicate  structures 
can  possibly  occur,  the  parts  being  all  admirably  poised  and  adapted 
to  one  another. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  extend  this  principle  to  the  case  of  the 
crystalline  lens,  but  I  am  convinced  that  the  lens  is  simply  a  mass  of* 
contractile  bands  arranged  in  such  a  manner  that  in  contracting  and 
dilating,  the  curve  of  its  surfaces  are  capable  of  alteration,  and  its 
refractive  powers  thus  modified,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  bring  both  parallel 
and  divergent  rays  of  light  to  a  focus  on  the  retina.  I  cannot,  however, 
close  this  paper  without  alluding  to  the  fact  that  the  minute  anatomy 
of  muscle  I  have  delineated,  evidently  displays  a  source  from  whence 
animal  heat  may  be  derived.  I  need  hardly  say  that  much  of  Liebig*s 
theory  of  the  combustion  of  the  hydrocarbons  as  being  the  chief  if  not 
only  source  of  animal  heat  is  fast  falling  to  the  ground  under  the 
assaults  of  modern  chemistry.  But  in  the  action  of  a  mnscle,  we  have 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  forces  as  capable  of  engendering  heat  as 
combustion,  viz  friction,  compression,  tension,  and  expansion, — they  all 
necessarily  giving  rise  to  molecular  motion  and  an  equivalent  amount 
of  heat, — quite  capable  of  keeping  up  the  temperature  of  the  blood  to  a 
healthy  standard,  and  this,  by  constantly  circulating  throughout  the 
body,  would  tend  to  equalize  the  temperature  in  all  parts  of  the  system. 

Many  distinguished  physiologists  have  supposed  that  the  nervous  force 
is  analogous,  if  not  identical,  with  electricity,  and  have  pointed  with 
triumph  to  ^he  evidence  of  the  excitation  of  electricity  during  muscular 
contraction ;  it  appears  to  me,  however,  that  we  may  easily  explain  the 
presence  of  electricity  by  the  play  of  the  forces  above  enumerated 
during  mnscular  contraction :  they  must,  in  fact,  induce  electrical 
phenomena,  and  that  independently  of  the  nervous  system  which  is 
simply  the  medium  through  which  the  mind  acts.  If  therefore  the 
consideration  of  the  minute  anatomy  of  muscle  is  attended  with  no 
other  practical  result,  it  serves  to  explain  much  that  was  before  a 
mystery  in  the  animal  economy.  Tt  has  not  advanced  our  knowledge 
as  to  the  influence  which  volition  has  over  muscle,  nor  do  I  think 
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we  can  expect  this.    We  have   not  the  remotest  conception  of    the 

natare  of  the  active  principle  which   maintains  gravity  or  any   other 

(orcein  operation,  though  we  may  with  advantage  stndy  the  laws  which 

govern  these  forces.     All  beyond  this  must  at  present  be  theory  and 

specalation.   And  so  with  the  voluntary  muscles  ;  we  have  advanced  a 

Btep  in  knowledge  if  we  have  gained  a  notion  of  their  mechanical  con- 

Btraction,  but  I  have  no  more  expectation  of  determining  the  nature  of 

the  sabtle  agency  which  sets  the  system  at  work  through  the  nerves 

than  I  have  of  seeing  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  molecules  of  an 

iron  wire  during  the  transit  of  an  electric  current  through  it« 
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[Beoeired  12th  Januarj,  1868.] 

Amongst  a  very  large  and  interesting  collection  of  land  shells  made 
hj  Captain  Godwin  Ansten  in  the  Khasi  and  Garo  Hills  are  several 
nndescribed  forms,  and  of  these  no  less  than  6  helong  to  the  genus 
DiplommatinOy  two  forms  of  which,  from  the  same  neighhom-hood, 
were  descrihed  by  Mr.  Benson  some  years  ago,  from  the  collections 
made  by  Mr.  Theobald  in  1856.  I  hope  to  describe  some  of  the 
other  novelties  shortly,  but  as  Captain  Godwin- Austen  has  figured 
the  species  of  DiplomnuUina,  not  only  of  the  Khasi  Hills  but  also  of 
the  Himalayas,  both  Eastern  and  Western,  and  of  Burma,  from 
typical  specimens  in  his  own  and  my  collections,  I  describe  the  new 
q)ecie8  thus  figured  at  once. 

Most  unfortunately,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Captain  Godwin* 
Aosten's  discoveries,  the  very  interesting  sinistrorse  species  figured  in 
PI.  m.  fig.  3.  has  been  lost,  the  only  specimen  obtained  having  been 
crashed  during  transmission  by  post.  I  therefore  refrain  from  giving 
the  species  a  name,  for,  although  there  can  be  no  reasonable  question 
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of  its  diBtinctness,  and  althonghy  from  the  excellence  of  the  drawings 
made  of  it,  it  is  improbable  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty  in 
recognising  it  again,  still  the  practice  of  describing  sheUs  from  draw- 
ings is  so  objectionable,  and  has  led  to  so  mnch  oonfnsion,  that  I  do 
not  think  it  shonld  be  permitted,  except  where  the  dranghtsman 
himself  is  the  describer.* 

This  nnnamed  form  and  the  remaining  sinistrorse  kind  which  I 
have  called  D,  gibhosa^  are  the  first  reversed  species  yet  found  in  the 
Eastern  portion  of  the  British  possessions  in  India.  From  the  West- 
em  Himalayas,  D,  Huttoni  has  been  known  for  many  years,  and  it  is 
enrions  and  interesting  to  find  that  both  dextrorse  and  sinistrorse 
Diplommatina  occur  in  the  Khasi  Hilb,  as  well  as  at  the  North* 
Western  extremity  of  the  known  range  of  the  genns.  Captain  God- 
win-Austen's extensive  researches  have  raised  the  number  of  forms 
from  the  Khasi  Hills  to  8,  viz.,  6  dextrorse  and  2  sinistrorse,  or  one 
more  than  all  the  species  hitherto  collected  in  both  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Himalayas,  even  when  the  new  form  from  Darjiling  is  in- 
cluded. 

This  new  form,  now  first  described,  was  found  by  myself  in  1856, 
hut  the  few  individuals  procured,  remained  unnoticed  amongst  my 
numerous  specimens  of  D,  pac^ycheilus,  Bens.,  until  lately.  I  now 
give  a  description  of  it,  in  order  to  complete,  so  far  as  possible,  the 
list  of  Indian  and  Burmese  Diplommattna. 

1.       DiPLOMMATINA   SEMISGULPTA,  U.  Sp.  PI.  I.    fig.    6. 

Testa  dextrorsa  non  rimata,  ovato-conica,  solidiuscula,  albida  vel 
flmccinea.  Spira  conica,  subattennata,  apice  acutiusculo,  sutora 
Bupeme  mediocriter  impressa,   subtus  profunda.    Anfr.  7  convexi, 

*  One  instance  of  the  oonfusion  to  wlu'ch  this  practice  is  likely  to  lead 
may  snffioe  ;  it  is  one  to  which  I  have  before  adverted.  The  first  speoiee  of 
Pterocyclos  ever  described  from  Ceylon  was  Pt.  TVosclMiU,  Benson,  the  descrip- 
tion of  which  was  taken  from  a  drawing.  Amongst  the  namerons  specimenfl 
of  the  genns  hitherto  brought  from  that  island,  this  species  has  never  agaiit 
been  recognised,  though  there  can  be  bnt  little  doubt  that  the  specimen  from 
which  the  original  drawing  was  taken,  belonged  to  one  of  the  species  sinoe 
instituted.  Tet  the  drawing  was  oarefully  made,  and  the  describer  a  natara« 
list  as  careful  and  conscientious  as  Mr.  Benson.  What  errors  may  be  com- 
mitted by  less  careful  naturalists  may  be  understood  by  studying  the  history 
of  Artamus  cucullatus  in  Jerdon's  Birds  of  India,  Vol.  II.  pp.  66,  873. 
Of  course  there  are  parts  and  important  parts  of  animals,  such  as  the  soft 
portions  of  minute  moUusca,  which  are  either  unpreserrable,  or  so  difficult 
of  examination  when  preserved,  that  drawings  must  often  be  had  recourse  to, 
and  in  such  cases  every  thing  depends  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  draughtsman* 
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pnmi  ooetnlati,  postremi  Iffivigati,  antepennltimtis  major,  ventricosns^ 
pennltimns  juxta  apertaram  leviter  const rictas,  ultimas  antice  ascea- 
dens,  subtns  rotundatos.  Apertara  verticalis  late  auricularis,  peris- 
toma incrassato-expansum,  sabduplex  vel  duplex,  margine  dextro 
subrectOy  columellari  sinuate,  angulo  saliente  subtus  desinente  basali 
juxta  angulum  fere  concave,  dente  columellari  valida,  callo  parietali 
mediocriter  expanse,  tenui,  appresso. 

Long.  4,  diam.  2  mill. ;  Ap.  com  peristomate  1|  mill,  longa,  intus 
1  laU.      • 

This  shell  is  easily  distinguished  from  its  congener  D.  pachyeheilus^ 
Bens.,  by  the  greater  tenuity  of  the  antepenultimate  whorl,*  the 
absence  of  sculpture  on  the  lower  whorls  and  the  more  prominent 
angle  at  the  left  lower  comer  of  the  peristome.  This  last  character 
in  2>.  semisculpta  is  rather  stronger  than  appears  in  the  figure.  The 
present  species  is  much  more  closely  allied  to  D,  dij>locheiltts,  Bens., 
which  it  resembles  greatly  in  sculpture  and  form.  The  principal  dis- 
tinction is  in  the  peristome  which  is  much  less  developed  in  D.  semi' 
tculptay  the  parietal  callus  beings  quite  thin  and  appressed  instead  of 
standing  out  from  the  last  whorl  as  in  that  species.  The  mouth  also 
is  lai^ger  in  proportion,  the  angle  at  the  base  of  the  columellar  margin 
more  salient,  and  the  spire  more  acuminate.  It  would  not,  however, 
be  surprising  if  intermediate  varieties  should  be  found  to  connect  these 
two  forms. 

2.     D.  8CALABIA,  n.  sp.  PL  II.  fig.  2. 

Testa  dextrorsa,  nonrimata,  ovato-acuminata,subfusifonnis,  costnlis 
validis  verticalibus  distantibus  ornata,  pallide  succinea.  Spira  conica, 
sub-turrita,  apice  subacute,  sutura  valde  impressa.  Anfr.  7  rotundati, 
duo  primi  laevigati,  tertius  confertim-,  caeteri  distanter-costulati, 
antepennltimus  major,  tumidus,  ultimus  versus  aperturam  ascendens, 
basi  rotundatns.  Apertura  subverticalis,  leviter  sursum  spectans, 
late  auricularis,  plica  columellari  mediocri  intus  munita  :  perist* 
duplex,  internum  continuum,  expansum,  externum  expansum,  fere 
letro-relictum,  margine  dextro  juxta  anfractum  penultimum  sinuate, 
tone  angulatim  antice  porrecto,  subtus  un^  cum  basali  recto,  columel- 
lari' verticali,  subtus  angulo  obtuse  desinenti,  callo  parietali  expanse, 
Bupeme  suturam  fere  attingente. 

*    In  Pfeiffer  the  length  of  V,  pachyckeilm  is  given  as  4  i^ill.,  diam.  2^. 
The  length  should  be  5  mill. 
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Long.  %\,y  diam.  2  mill.  Apertnn  c.  peristomate  vix  1^  mitt, 
longa,  diam.  intiis  circa  §. 

Hab.  rarissime  ad  Habiang  in  montibns  Garo  dictis,  ad  latns  oe- 
cidentale  montinm  Khasi.  (H.  God  win- Austen.) 

In  sbape  this  form  approaches  the  Darjiling  2>.  Blanfordiana^ 
Bens.,  bnt  may  easily  be  distinguished  by  the  distant  and  prominent 
sculpture.     But  two  specimens  were  found, 

8.     D.  L1BI084,  n.  sp.  PI.  IL,  fig.  3. 

Testa  dextrorsa,  non  rimata,  ovato-acuminata,  pallide  snceinea,  soli* 
dnla.  Spiia  attenQata*conicay  snbtorrita,  apioe  acutiusculo,  sntara 
impressa.  Anfr.  7i-8  oonyexi,  primi  confertim  oostulati,  8  altimi 
Isevigati,  nitidnli,  antepenultimns  major,  nltimns  toisus  aperturam 
interdnm  snbdistanter  costulatus,  antice  ascendens.  Apertura  verticalis^ 
late  auricularis,  subcircularis,  plic&  columellari  validd  munita  ;  peri- 
stoma rectum,  incrassatum,  snbtriplex,  externum  valde  expansam, 
internum  expansum,  sulcatum,  subduplex,  maigine  columellari  brevi, 
subsinuato,  subtus  angulo  yix  saliente  desinente;  callo  parietali, 
tenui,  mediocriter  expanso.  • 

Long.  8f .,  diam.  Tix  2  mill.  Ap.  o.  peristomate  Ij^  mill,  longa, 
diam.  intus  circa  |. 

Hab.  Mayong  et  Habiang  in  montibus  Khasi  et  Garo  dictia. 
(H.  Godwin- Austen.) 

This  shell  is,  in  some  respects,  intermediate  between  2>.  paehy^ 
cheiluSj  Bens.,  and  D.  diplocheiliUy  Bens.  It  has  the  general  form  of 
the  first,  but  resembles  the  last  ip  its  smooth  lower  whorls.  The 
peristome  is  laigely  developed  and  peculiar,  the  inner  portion  being 
flatly  expanded  and  almost  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  groove, 
BO  that  the  whole  lip  is  almost  triple. 

4.  D.  OTBBOBA,  n.  sp.  PI.  II.  fig.  4. 

Testa  sinistrorsa,  vix  subrimata,  gibboso-ovata,  tumida,  succinea, 
lievigata,  parum  nitida,  tenuiuscula.  Spira  supra  oonoidea,  sutura 
valde  impressa,  apice  obtusiusculo.  Anfr  5.  antepenultimns  major, 
Tentricosus,  ultimus  subtus  rotundatus,  alte  ascendens.  Aper- 
tura obliqua  subelliptica,  plica  columellari  validft  obliquft  munita, 
infra  pliclLm  excavata ;  peristoma  leviter  sinuatum,  expansum,  duplex, 
externum  retro  relictum,  internum  continuum,  patens,  callo  parietal! 
lato  suturam  fere  attingente*  Long.  3,  diam.  l^mill.  Ap.  c.  perist, 
1 J  mill,  longa,  intus  vix  1  lata. 
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Hab.  Habiang  in  montibns  Qaro  (H.  Godwin- Aufiten). 

Thia  very  interesting  species  differs  widely  in  form  from  the  only 
previonsly  described  sinistrorse  Diplommatina  inhabiting  India, 
D.  HtUtoni,  Vit,^  more  widely  than  it  does  from  some  of  the  reversed 
forms  met  with  in  the  Oceanic  region.  It  shews  a  considerable 
nsemblanoe  in  form  to  2>.  MarUnsi,  H.  Ad.,  of  unknown  locality^ 
figured  in  the  Proc.  Zool.  8oc.  for  1866,  but  which  is  said  by  its 
describer  to  belong  to  the  section  Dianeta*  of  Martens,  charac- 
terised by  a  constriction  at  the  back  of  the  penultimate  whorl.  In 
Z>.  ^i&jibota  as  in  most  Indian  DiplommatiMd,  there  is  a  slight  tendency 
to  constriction  in  front  of  the  penultimate  whorl,  to  which  an  internal 
lib  appears  to  correspond,  but  which  is  covered  and  concealed  to  a 
great  extent,  by  the  parietal  callus  of  the  peristome. 

6.    D.  AusTBNi,  n.  sp.  PL  IIL  fig.  2. 

Teata  dextrorsa  non  rimata,  conico-ovata  albida  vel  suocinea.  Spira 
sapeme  conica,  non  attenuata,  sutura  impressa,  apice  obtusiusculo. 
Anfr.  6,  primi  B  gradatim  crescentes,  confertim  min^^te  costulati, 
nltimi  laevigati  vel  costulis  subobsoletis  signati,  antepenultimus  major, 
nltimus  aliquando  lineis  subdistantibus  versus  aperturam  signatus, 
antice  ascendens,  subtus  rotundatus.  Apertura  verticalis  oblique 
subovalis  ;  perist.  incrassatnm,  mediocriter  expansum,  duplex,  margine 
oolnmellari  verticali,  angulo  aperto  subtus  desinente,  basali  rotundatoy 
plicft  columellari  mediocri,  callo  parietali  expanso. 

Long.  2^,  diam.  1|^,  mill.  Apertura  c.  perist.  1  mill,  longa,  intus 
|hita. 

Hab.  Cherra  Poonji  et  Maotherichan  in  montibus  Khasi  (W« 
Theobald  et  H.  Godwin- Austen). 

I,  some  years  ago,  received  a  specimen  of  this  species  from  Mr. 
Theobald  as  2>.  pofypleuru,  Bens.  On  comparing  the  series  of 
DiplammatincB  collected  by  Captain  Godwin- Austen  with  Mr.  Benson's 
description,  it  is  evident  that  the  type  of  that  species  belonged  to  a 
different  form,  found  abundantly  by  Captain  Godwin- Austen  with 
the  present  species  on  the  Maotherichan  ridge,  part  of  the  Northern 
scarp  of  the  Khasi  hills,  and  distinguished  from  the  present  form  by 

*  From  the  d«aoriptioa  however  of  J>*  conshidat  Martens,  the  type  of 
IHancia,  that  speoiee  would  appear  to  possesB  peooliarities  not  shared  by 
Mr.  Adams'  species. 
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its  much  stronger  scnlpture,  less  conical  spire,  deeper  sntnre  and 
rounder  mouth.  It  is  also  a  smaller  form.  Mr.  Theohald's  type  specimens 
of  D,  poh/pleuris  were  from  Nanclai,  also  on  the  northern  portion  of  the 
Khasi  plateau.  D,  Austeni  varies  considerably  in  the  sculpture  of 
the  lower  whorls,  which  are  in  most  specimens,  quite  smooth.  One 
individual  sent  is  considerably  more  tumid  than  the  type,  bat 
presents  no  other  difference  of  importance. 
6.  D.  oLiGOPLEURis,  n.  sp.  PL  m.  ^^,  4. 

Testa  dextrorsa,  non  .rimata,  conico-ovata,  costis  distantibns 
obliquis  omata,  fulvescenti-albida.  Spira  conica,  apice  obtuso,  sutura 
impressa.  Anfr.  6,  rotundati,  antepenultimus  major,  tumidiuBculuSy 
nltimus  antice  ascendens,  subtus  rotundatus.  Apertura  verticalis,  late 
auricularis,  plic&  columellari  valid&  munita;  perist.  rectum,  duplcXy 
internum  antice  porrectnm,  expansulnm,  externum  late  expansum, 
margine  columellari  verticali,  callo  parietali  mediocri.  Long.  2,  diam. 
vix  1\  mill.     Ap.  c.  perist.  f  mill,  longa. 

Hab.  Teria  Ghat  ad  latus  meridionale  montium  Khasi.  (H.  Godwin- 
Austen). 

This  is  evidently  a  peculiar  type.  In  some  specimens  the 
sculpture  on  the  lower  whorls  appears  to  be  more  or  less  obsolete* 
The  form  is  not  unlike  that  ol  polypleuris  and  Austeni  but  it  is  easily 
recognised  by  its  strong  distinct  costulation.  In  this  character  it 
resembles  i>.  9calaria. 

The  smooth  or  spirally  Urate  Diplommaiinm  of  Southern  India  I 
have  proposed  to  distinguish  as  a  subgenus  under  the  name  Nicida. 
This  will  include, 

Diplommatina  {Nieida)  Nilgirica^  W.  and  H.  Blanf.    Nilghiris. 
(Type.) 
Z>.  (Nicidct)  Kingianay  W.  and  H.  Blanf.,   Kolamullay;   and   the 

following  additional  species. 
D,  (Ntcidd)  Pulneyo/na,  n.  sp.  a  less  tumid  form  than  D,  Kingiana 

with  more  convex  whorls,  deeper  sutures,    oblique  aperture  and  a 

non-ascending  last  whorl.     It  has  no  basal  keel«     Common  on  the 

Pulney  hills  where  Mr.  Fairbank  obtained  it. 
D,  (Nicida)  nitidula,  n.  sp.,  a  tumid  species,  more  so  than  any  other 

met   with,  and  with  flattened  whorls.    Found  in  the  Wynaad  by 

Capt.  Beddome. 
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D.  (NiddaJ  Miirbankt,  the  largest  form  yet  found  in  Sontbem  India 
3f  millimetres  in  length.  It  has  7^  whorls  and  resembles  a  lengthen- 
ed specimen  of  D.  Nilgirica,  The  last  whorl  rises  to  an  unusual 
extent  and  there  is  a  basal  keel.  From  the  Pulney  hills  (Eev.  S. 
Fairbank). 

d,  {Nicidd)  liridnctay  a  conoidly  ovate  shell  with  marked  spiral 
ribbing,  being  the  only  species  so  far  as  I  am  aware  yet  found  be- 
longing to  the  Diplommatinida  which  possesses  spiral  sculpture. 
Found  abundantly  at  Elhandalla  with  Cyathopoma  Deccaiiense. 
The  new  species  are  described  in  a  paper  recently  sent  to  the 

Joamal  de  Conchyliologie. 
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figures  of  the  species  of  Diplommatina,  Benson,  hitherto  described 
as  inhabiting  the  Himalayas,  Khasi  Hills  and  Burma,  with 
some  additional  forms  from  Darjiling  and  the  Khasi  Sills,'^ 
By  Captain  H.  H.  Godwin- Austen,  F.  0,  8,  d>c, 

PI.  I.    Himalayan  species. 

Fig.  1,  Diplommatina  folliculus,  Pfr.  typical  form,  Masiiri. 
„      2,  Do.  Do,    var. — Kalunga,  Deyra  Doon. 

„      3,  D.  JETuttonif  Pfr. — Mastiri. 
„      4,  D,  costulata,  Hutton,— ditto. 
„      6,  D,  pachycheiltiSy  Bens. — Darjiling. 
„      6,  D.  semiscttlpta^  W.  Blanford,  n.  sp. — ditto. 
„      7,  D,  pullula,  Bens. — ditto. 
„  8,  8fl,  D.  Blanfordiana,  Bens.— ditto. 
PL  n.    K  h  a  8  i  H  i  1 1  species. 

Pig.  1,  Ifl,  D.  diplocheiluSy  Bens. — Teria  Ghat. 
„     2,  2a,  D,  scalaria^  W.  Blanford,  n.  sp. — Habiang. 
„     3,  3a,  D.  labiosa^   W.  Blanford,  n.  sp. — Northern    por- 
tion of  plateau. 
„  4,  ^ay4tbj  D,  gibbosa^  W.  Blanf.  n.  sp.  Habiang. 
PL  ni.    Khasi  Hill  species,  continued. 

Fig.  1,  D,  polypleuris,  Bens. — Northern  portion  of  plateau. 
,,  2,  2a,  D,  Austenif  W.  Blanf.  n.  sp.  Cherra  Poonjee,  <&c. 
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Fig.  3,  3a,  3ft,  2>. n.  ap. — Nongsingriang. 

„     4,  4«,  4ft,  2>.  oligopleurisj  W.  Blanf.  n.  sp,— Teria  Ohat. 
„     5,  5a,  animal  of  D.  folliculusy  Pfr.  Dejra  Doon  variety. 
PL  lY .     Burmese  species. 

Fig.  1,  la,  D.  sperata,  W.  Blanford,  Arakan  Hills,   west  of 

Prome. 
„     2,  2a,  D.  Fuppensisy  W.  Blanford,  Pappa  Hill,  Upper 

Barma. 
„    3^  3a,  D.  eailisy  W.  Blanford,  Mya  Leit  Donng,  near 

Ava. 
„    4,  4a,  D.  nana,  W.  Blanford,  Akoutonng,  Pega. 
(For  descriptions  of  new  species,  see  last  paper.) 
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Notes  an  the  Panookg  lake  district  of  Ladakh,  from  journal  made  in 
1863, —j5y  Captain  H.  H.  Godwin-Austbn,  F.  R,  G.  S.^  Topogram 
phicai  Surveyor. 

[Beoeired  16ih  June,  1866.] 

To  the  north  of  the  Indas,  from  its  junction  with  the  Dras  riveTy 
lies  a  high  range  of  mountains  which  separate  the  Indus  drainage  from 
that  of  the  Shayok  or  Nilbra  river.     The  axis  and  great  mass  of  this 

4 

range  is  granitic ;  on  the  west  this  extends  to  within  a  very  short 
distance  of  the  river,  while  at  Pititk  below  Leh,  the  granite  hill  on 
which  that  large  and  well-known  monastery  stands  abuts  on  the 
Indus  itself,  and  thence  towards  the  east  for  a  considerable  distance 
it  holds  the  same  position.  The  great  mass  of  coarse  sandstones, 
red  clays,  grits,  and  conglomerates  seen  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Indus,  west  of  Pituk,  are  now  seen  on  the  left  or  south  bank,  thence 
to  the  east  in  the  direction  of  Stock  and  Himis.  On  the  above 
granite  range  are  several  passes  leading  into  the  Shayok  valley,  all 
of  great  elevation,  and  on  the  direct  road  from  Leh  to  the  Pangong 
lake  are  two,  viz.,  the  "  Chang  La,"  and  the  **  Kay  La,"  both 
high,  being  respectively  17,470  and  18,250  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

The  ascent  to  the  first  is  gradual  from  the  village  of  Tagar  In 
the  Chimray  valley,  which  there  divides  into  two   large  ravines, 
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the   western  branch  leading  to  the  Wnri  La,  while  the  eastern  mns 

up  to  the  two  passes  above-mentioned.     On  the  15th  July,  when  onr 

party  crossed  the  Ohang  La,  the  snow  that  had  fallen  in  the  early 

part  of  the  month  still  lay  covering  about  three  miles  of  the  road, 

and  being  fresh,   it  was  glaringly  white  in  the  sun  and  much  affected 

the  eyes  of  our  servants  and  the  coolies,  while  all  suffered  more  or 

less  from  the  effects  of  the  ratified  air ;  curious  to  say,   on  the  return 

joamey  via  the  Kay  La,  800  feet  higher,  scarcely  a  man  suffered  from 

this  cause  ;  We  had  then  been  living  for  some  time  at  a  high  altitude, 

which  very  probably  had  not  a  little  to  say  to  our  immunity  from  the 

fatigue  and  headache  engendered  at  high  elevations.     The  mountains 

on    the  northern  side  are  perfectly  bare,  a  little  grass  growing  only 

along  the  bottom  of  the  valley  which  had   a  steady  easy  slope  the 

whole   way  to   Durjfo ;   a  small  tarn  lies  near  the  encamping  ground 

below  the  pass,  and  another  somewhat  larger  is  passed  about  a  mile 

farther  dawn  the  valley,  and  the  scenery  is  not  remarkable  save  fot 

its  huge  scale  and  bleakness.     Before  reaching  the  village  of  Durgo, 

one  emerges  out  of  the  narrow  valley  upon  the  level  surface   of  one 

of   those  large  accumulations  of  alluvial  sands  and  shingles  that  are 

seen  along  the  large  valleys  of  these   mountains ;   the   powerful   force 

that  accumulated  the  materials  that  form  them  is  now  extinct,  and 

the   circumstances  attending  their  formation,   and  more  wonderful 

subsequent   denudation,   are  as  yet  but  little  understood.     At  this 

spot  the  vast  scouring  process  was  well  exemplified,  the  level   of  the 

plateau  on  which  I  stood  could  be  traced  across  the  valley  in  and  out 

of  its  numerous  ravines   in  a  perfectly  horizontal  line  of  a  different 

colour,  where  very  small  portions  of  the  alluvium  still  adhered  to  the 

slopes  and  precipices ;  and  I  do  not  think  I  am  exaggerating  when 

I  state  that  its  thickness  at  the  junction  of  the  streams   below  Diirgo 

was  over  1,500  to  2,000  feet.     Traversing  the  level  surface  of  this 

plateau    for  about  a  mile  its  edge  is    reached,   and  Diirgo  with 

the  valley  up  to  Tankse  is  then  clearly  seen,  a  narrow  green  belt  near 

the  river  with  barren  easy  slopes  thence  to  the  foot  of  the  hills. 

The  whole  valley  is  very  open,— ^low  cliffs  of  alluvial  sands  and  clays 
can  be  traced  the  whole  distance  on  both  sides, — and  it  is  self-evident 
that  at  no  very  distant  period  this  presented  a  long  reach  of  water.  An 
after  sojourn  on  the  Pangong  fully  confirmed  this ;   it  was  in  fact 

12 
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a  drained  portion  of  that  line  of  lake  ;  perhaps  caused  by  some  local 
alteration  in  the  levels  of  the  cottntry. 

From  Diiigo  to  Tanks^  is  a  distance  of  eight  miles  and  the  road 
quite  level.  The  stream  is  considerable  and  contains  a  small  kind  of 
fish  of  which  I  saw  numbers  at  the  Dtirgo  bridge.  The  road  follows 
the  right  bank  for  nearly  the  whole  distance,  mountains  rise  to  a  great 
height  on  either  side,  and  at  the  southern  end  of  the  valley,  towering 
above  Tankse,  is  the  fine  snowy  peak  called  in  the  survey  Tanka5 
No.  1.  The  village  of  this  name  is  large  and  a  very  fair  area  is 
under  cultivation — ^lucerne  grass  gprows  luxuriously.  Many  of  the 
houses  aro  built  close  under  a  large  mass  of  conglomerate,  the  stones 
firmly  cemented  in  it,  and  to  this  cause  it  must  owe  its  present  exis- 
tence at  the  mouth  of  the  narrow  gorge  towards  the  Pangong,  out  of 
which  the  soft  beds  have  been  washed  away.  The  remains  of  an  old 
fortified  post  still  cover  the  upper  portion  of  this  conglomerate  bed. 
The  main  stream  comes  from  the  southward^  and  drainsUhe  hdng 
Yughma  valley  arid  the  mountains  on  the  north  of  the  Indus  river. 
It  is  joined  at  Tanks^  by  the  small  stream  that  drains  the  valley  up 
which  the  road  to  the  Pangong  nms  ;  this  is  at  first  rather  shut  in  and 
confined  by  the  mountains  that  rise  in  cliffs  on  either  hand,  but  where 
it  takes  the  more  direct  easterly  direction  it  opens  out  considerably ; 
high  cliffs  of  the  alluvial  shingly  deposits  again  occur,  forming  a  belt  at 
loot  of  the  mountains  of  the  northern  side  about  300  feet  high  and 
some  400  yards  distant  from  the  stream.  M!uglib,  where  I  halted, 
about  11  miles  from  Tanks^,  is  a  very  small  place.  At  this  point  a 
broad  belt  of  green  pasture  land  extends  along  the  valley,  and  through 
it  tlie  little  clear  stream  finds  its  way  in  a  very  tortuous  course,  but 
above  Muglib  this  green  belt  becomes  very  swampy  and  on  it  several 
Brahmini  duck  were  seen.  The  stream  above  flowed  over  a  stony 
debris  from  the  hills,  with  occasional  patches  of  grassy  and  watery 
ground,  and  at  about  three  miles  the  road  passes  two  little  tarns ; 
these  had  been  evidently  larger  at  that  season  of  the  year  when  the 
snows  are  melting,  or  after  an  extra  amount  of  rain  has  fallen.  The 
physical  appearance  of  the  whole  length  of  this  valley  showed  un- 
mistakable signs  of  its  having  at  one  period  been  the  bed  of  a  lake, 
and  I  am  induced  to  think  for  a  portion  of  that  time  continuous  with 
the  portion  below  Tankse  and  that  the  mass  of  alluvial  above  Diirgo 
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was  contemporary  with  that  above  Muglib.     Above  the  two  lakes, 
Tragume  Bur  Tso,  there  is  no  longer  any  water  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream  fwve  at  intervals  here  and  there,  where  it  breaks  out  in  a  small 
rill  to  lose  itself  in  the  loose  gravel  a  few  yards  lower  down.     Over 
distances  of  more  than  a  mile  it  is  deep  white  sand,   the  collection  of 
which   is  a  good  deal  due  to  the  wind.     Down  to  this  sand  the  talus 
from  the  mountains  extends  tending  every  year  to  increase  the  height 
of  level.     At  the  low  pass  of  Surtokh,  whence  one  obtains  the  first 
view  of  the  Pangong  lake,  this  action  is  nowhere  so  well  seen ;  this 
ridge  of  Surtokh  forms  the  watershed  across  the  natural  exit  for  the 
waters  of  the  great  lake  and  is  entirely  formed  by  the  loose  shingle 
brought  down  a  somewhat  large  lateral  ravine  .from  the  snowy  peaks 
to  the  south  :  this  bed  of  talus  actually  divides,  part  to  the  eastward, 
part  to  the  west,  as   exemplified  in  the  sketch  annexed  (Fig.  1),  so 
that   the   waters   may  in  some  years  flow  one  way,  in  others  another. 
If  the  supply  of  water  to  the   Pangong  lake  were  equal  to  what  it 
must   formerly  have  been  when  the  glaciers  were  double  their  present 
size,  the  continual   flow  of  water  would  soon  carry  off  these  talus 
accumulations  from  the  mountains  above  Surtokh ;  there  being  now 
no  force  in  action  for  this  purpose,  the  snows  of  winter  and  the  waters 
of  the  side  ravines  tend   to  raise  the  main  valley  level  every  year. 
The  Pangong  Tso   (lake)  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles  distant  from 
the  low  ridge  of   the  Surtokh   La,   or  more    properly    speaking,  its 
natural  bar  or  bund,  but  the  level  of  the  old  lake  bed  extends  up  to 
within  a  very  short  distance  of  the  pass.     A  rise  of  150  feet   in  the 
waters  of  the  present  lake  would   find  then)  again  an  exit  down  the 
valley  to  Tanksft.     A  Trigonometrical  station  lies  close  to  the  water's 
edge,  it  bears  east-south-east  from  a  rock,  a  quarter   mile   distant  out 
in   the   lake,   and   is   marked  with  a  stone  having  the  usual  dot  and 
circle  cat  on  it ;  its  height  has  been  determined  trigonometrically  to 
be  13,931  feet  above   the  sea.     Frotn  this  mark-stone,  a  fine  view  of 
the  first  long  reach  of  this  elevated  and  interesting  piece  of  water  is 
obtained.     Its  colour  is  of  an  intense  blue,  the  water  as  clear  as  crystal, 
but  far  too  saline  to  be  drinkable ;  there  was  quite  a  true  salt  water 
feel  in  the  air  as  the  wind  blew  off  it.     This  was  a  good  site  from 
which  to   form  a  commencen^ent  of  my  survey  work,  as  knobs  and 
peaks  were  seen  for  many  a  mile  along  the  spurs  that  descended  fron^ 
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the  ranges  boanding  the  northern  shores.     From  the  height  at  which 
one  stood  these  all  appeared  comparatively  low  ;  only  on  the  highest 
lay  a  few  small  patches  of  snow,  thence  to  their  bases  was  one  succession 
of  shades  of  yellows,  purples,  reds  and  browns,  the  invariable  colouring 
of  Tibet — not  a  scrap  of  green.     My  intention  was  to  proceed  along 
the  northern  shore   as  far  as  it  was  possible,  and  eventually  to  turn 
north,  and  work  round  into  Chang  ChiQngmo.     But  it  being  necessary 
first  to  see  something  of  the  south  side  also,  I  left  the  supplies  and 
sepoys  at  the  spot  where  we  had  first  struck  the  lake;  and  taking 
one  small  tent,  I  marched  on,  skirting  the  southern  shore  towards 
a  low  point  that  runs  down  to  and  overlooks  the  whole  of  the  western 
end,  and  forms  the  termination   of  the   longest  spur  from  the  lofty 
snow-bound  range,  which  forms  the  southern  watershed  of  this  basin. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  a  very  small  patch  of  cultivation, 
with  some  two  or  three  wretched  huts  called  Spang   Mik,  and  the 
next  morning,  by  9  a.  m.,  reached  the  foot  of  the  low  point,  named 
by  the  Survey  Pankong  (h)  Hill  Station.     For  so  high  an  elevation, 
a  considerable  amount  of  green  grass,  Tibetan  furze,  and  cultivation 
occurs  on  the  west  side  of  the  hill,  having  a  few  houses  scattered 
about  it,  forming  the  village  of  ''  Mun,"  the  largest  in  the  Pangong 
district.     I  ascended  from  it  to  the  station  by  a  short  easy  pull  of 
some  1,000  feet  above  the  lake,  obtaining  a  most  commanding  view, 
up  and  down  it,  across  to  the  spurs  of  north  bank  and  high  up  among 
the  snowy  peaks  to  the  south,  where  small  glaciers  just  show  their 
noses  above  the  masses  of  the  old  moraines,  which  extend  down  to 
the  ancient  level  of  the  lake.     Little  streams  flow  down  these  steep 
inclines  like  silver  threads  from  the  ends  of  these  glaciers,  to  finally 
lose  themselves  in  the  silt  and  sands  that  skh-t  the  edge  of  the  lake, 
for  only  the  most  considerable  of  these  streams  find  an  exit  in  its 
waters.     Such  is  the  one  that  flows  through  the  little  oasis  of  Mun ; 
it  owes  its  size  to  the  streams  from  three  glaciers  uniting  some  dis- 
tance above  the  village.     The  silt  brought  down  by  these,  has  formed 
a  miniature  delta,  or  arm  of  shallow  water,  running  out  into  the  lake. 
In  the  course  of  a  conversation  with  the  coolies  and  men  of  Mun, 
I  learnt  that  some  three  or  four-  marches  further  on,  the  lake  narrowed 
to  a  mere  stream  which  was  fordable,  and  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  follow  the  northern  shore,  where  ran  besides  the  worst  road.     I 
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changed  my  route,  sent  back  for  the  supplies  and  camp  at  Spang  Mik, 
and  late  in  the  evening,  they  had  all  arrived.  Other  advantages 
accrued  by  following  the  south  shore,  viz,^  that  I  saw  more  of  my 
ground  without  having  to  ascend  to  very  high  peaks,  there  was 
plenty  of  water  and  wood  as  far  as  the  Ghushal  river,  and  the  villages 
extended  further.  On  the  other  hand,  the  northern  shore  is  very 
bare,  and  water  is  only  obtainable  by  digging  holes  close  to  the  edge 
of  the  lake,  into  these  water  percolates,  but  only  slightly  less  saline. 
On  the  22ud  July,  my  march  lay  over  the  sandy,  stony  plain,  skirt* 
ing  the  shore  of  the  Pangong,  crossing  two  or  three  ravines,  where 
sections  are  well  displayed  of  former  and  higher  levels  of  its  waters 
in'  sands,  interstratified  with  an  angular  rubble  like  that  distributed 
over  the  present  surface.  At  about  eight  miles  from  Mun,  the  strag« 
gling  village  of  M^ruk  is  passed  on  the  right  hand,  and  the  last  on  the 
lake  Karkp^t  is  three  miles  further.  The  level  ground  between  the 
shores  and  the  foot  of  the  mountains  increases  much  in  breadth 
as  one  proceeds  east,  and  the  stream  from  Chushal  gives,  from  a  dia* 
tance,  no  signs  of  its  proximity,  and  I  was  rather  surprised  on  coming 
suddenly  upon  a  fine  body  of  water,  flowing  with  a  quiet  current  through 
a  narrow  belt  of  green  grass  some  10  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
plain.  Finding  plenty  of  wood  and  a  nice  green  sheltered  spot 
under  the  bank',  I  pitched  camp  by  the  side  of  it. 

The  extent  of  level  ground  here  is  considerable,  quite  ten  square 
miles,  dotted  over  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stream  with  a  few  low  ba^heSy 
and  over  the  rest  grows  a  scanty  coai-se  grass  in  tufts.  Towards  the 
shore  of  the  lake  rise  two  very  conspicuouffisolated  low  rocky  knobs  a 
mile  apart,  and  between  these  is  the  confluence  of  the  Chushal  stream 
and  the  Pangong  Tso.*  The  next  morning  I  walked  across  and  ascend- 
ed the  most  eastern  eminence,  having  the  strange  sounding  name  of 
Tuggi^  Nuggil.  This  had  formerly  been  a  fortified  post,  the  level 
space  at  the  top  was  enclosed  by  a  low  stone  wall,  while  a  detached 
out-work  had  been  built  on  the  low  spur  that  ran  out  on  the  east 
side ;  none  of  my  coolies,  who  were  all  from  this  district  of  Pangong, 
could  give  any  account  of  it,  as  to  when  or  by  whom  it  had  been 
built ;  it  must  be  comparatively  an  ancient  work,  still  considering  how 
soon  events  are  forgotten  by  such  men,  its  age  may  be  only  150  to 
200  years.     It  was  a  lowering  morning;  and  before  I  had  finished 
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mj  survey  work  from  thiB  position,  it  came  on  to  rain  hard,  which 
we  Nit  oat  on  the  top ;  the  shower  passed  off  np  the  lake,  and  it  had 
a  fine  effect  on  the  view  in  that  direction,  with  the  lines  of  falling 
rain  over  the  expanse  of  water,  and  the  misty  mountains  bounding 
it«  sides.     The  state  of  the  plain  which,  when  dry,  is  covered  \^ith 
a  hard  incmstation  of  lime  and  a  salt,  that  crackles  under  the  feet, 
had  now  by  the  wet  been  turned  into  a  sticky  loam  that  adhered  to 
the  boots  in  huge    lamps,  and  remained  lik^  a  cement   upon  every 
thing  it  came  in  contact  with.     One  and  a  half  miles  beyond  Tuggii 
Nogga  low  spars  abut  npon  the  lake  in  cliffs  of   150  to  200  feet 
high,  and  the  way  leads  along  the  narrow  shore  at  their  foot,  with 
very  deep  water  washing  the  bank.     Passing  one  large  bay  we  round- 
ed  a  low  narrow  point   of  beach  only  to  find  the  existence  of  another 
bay,  called  Philbnook  :  this  forms  the  boundary  between  the  Kashmir 
Rajah's    territory  and  the  Chinese  district  of   Rudokh.     Phursook 
formed  a  circular  sheltered  little  lake  in  itself,  a  narrow  strait  only 
connects  it  with  the  water  oatside.     It  was  evidently  of  great  depth 
in  places  where  the  hills  came  down  in  cliffs  npon  it,  a  narrow  beach 
ran  along  the  foot  of  these  formed  of  talus  cemented  by  lime.     The 
bay  formed  a  perfect  harbour,  in  which  a  line  of  battle-ship  might 
have  floated,  and  sailed  in  and  out  of.     Were  this  l^e  in  a  less  ele* 
Taied  region,  or  on  a  line  of  trade,  how  useful  would  the  water  com- 
munication prove  up  and  down  the  extent  of  its  two  long  portions. 
The  first  or  lower  lake  is  40  miles  in  length  ;  the  second  33,  giving 
a  total  of  73  miles,  exclusive  of  the  upper  long  portion  beyond  Tso 
Nyak,  whieh  is  quite  18  miles. 

I  shall  not  detail  each  day's  march,  winding  in  and  out  of  the  bays 
of  this  long  length  of  water,  but  will  attempt' to  give  a  general  de- 
scription of  it, 'connected  with  which  are  several  points,  both  curious 
and  interesting. 

The  first  that  must  strike  any  one  of  observation  is  the  evidence 
of  this  lake  having  been  formerly  fresh  for  its  entire  length.  Myriads 
of  dead  fresh-water  shells  now  strew  the  shore  :  these,  thrown  up  by 
the  waves  in  a  long  white  ridge,  lie  so  thick  in  some  of  the  bays  they 
can  be  taken  up  in  handsfull.  They  are  principally  of  Lymvuea  and 
Planorhis  ;  but  though  I  searched  diligently,  I  never  found  a  large 
bivalve,  only  one  very  tiny  Pindium  that  I  found  Inside  one  of  the 
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specimens  of  Lymiuea  ;  nor  did  I  ever  find  a  living  specimen,  which 

1  had  hoped  to  do  in  the  upper  lakes,  where  the  water  was  very 
slightly  brackish.  When  these  shells  existed,  the  former  lake  must 
have  had  quite  a  different  aspect  from  its  present  one,  and  in  it  must 
have  grown  for  the  sustenance  of  these  molluscs  beds  of  water  plants, 
while  its  banks  would  have  been  fringed  probably  with  grass  and 
rashes.  In  the  lower  lake  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  any  sort  or  kind 
of  plant,  the  beautifully  blue  clear  water  washes  a  bank  of  sand  and 
pebbles,  the  latter  perfectly  free  even  of  algre.  This  is  not  the  case 
beyond  Ote,  where  the  water  is  much  less  salt,  there  the  stones  under 
water  are  extremely  slippery  and  covered  with  vegetable  growth.  At 
this  part  also,  patches  of  a  coarse  water  weed  are  also  seen  here  and 
there  along  the  shore,  but  not  growing  luxuriantly,  and  evidently 
making  a  straggle  for  existence.  The  waters  of  the  western  end  are 
far  more  salt  than  those  of  that  near  Ote,  noticeable  even  to  the  taste, 
but  it  is  not  until  the  stream  that  connects  the  two  portions  is  fairly 
entered  that  it  is  by  any  means  drinkable ;  thence  for  the  whole  dis- 
tance eastward,  we  used  the  lake  waters  save  when  we  had  the  luck 
to  find  a  spring  of  really  fresh.  By  looking  out  carefully,  we  discover- 
ed springs  in  three  places  flowing  out  from  under  the  bank ;  and  in 
one  spot,  these,  springs  were  bubbling  up  for  some  distance  out  into 
the  lake,  rendering  the  water  quite  fresh  around.  It  was  quite  a 
pleasure  to  see  the  poor  ydks  who  carried  our  baggage  take  their  fill 
of  it,  when  for  three  days  they  had  drank  nothing  but  salt  water. 
A  curious  feature  of  the  Pangong  is  the  almost  entire  absence  of 
streams,  whose  waters  find  an  exit  in  it,  considering  the  great  area 
that  some  of  them  drain ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  the  few  glacial 
rills  and  the  Chushal  stream  on  its  south  shore,  and  the  stream  at  the 
extreme  west  end,  from  the  Marse  Mik  La,  there  are  none.  The  northern 
shore  is  particularly  dry,  not  a  single  rill  joins  it  for  its  entire  distance^ 
until  arriving  at  "  Pal,''  on  the  upper  lake ;  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  southern  shore,  from  the  Chushal  river  to  Ote,  and  for 
many  miles  beyond.  Many  of  the  ravines  have  their  sources  at  a 
considerable  distance,  but  near  the  lake  have  broad  dry  beds  from 

2  to  3,  and  up  to  500  yards  in  breadth  of  rubble  and  sands.  I  may 
instance  the  very  large  lateral  ravine  at  Ote,  the  longest  branch  of 
which  runs  back  into  the  snowy  mountains  of  Chang  Ch^ngmo,  for 
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a  distanoo  of  40  miles,  draining  altogether  an  area  of  nearly  400  square 
miles.  The  silt  which  in  former  times  has  been  carried  down  from 
the  above  area  has  formed  the  plain  of  Ote,  the  broad  barrier  to  what 
woold  otherwise  be  a  continuous  long  reach  of  water.  This  was  no 
doubt  the  old  configuration  of  the  lake,  for  a  rise  of  some  12  feet 
would  cover  the  greater  part  of  the  Ote  plain  even  now.  In  nearly 
all  the  higher  ravines,  water  is  plentiful,  and  glaciers  of  the  second 
onlcr  are  seen,  but  the  streams  arc  all  sopped  up  in  the  broad  bed 
of  the  main  valley  which  acts  like  a  perfect  sponge  ;  the  stream  breaks 
out  occasionally  here  and  there  only  to  hide  itself  a  few  hundred  yards 
down,  tlio  last  water  seen  being  above  the  fort  of  '*  Lanakh-khur,'* 
but  it  nowhere  is  seen  to  flow  into  the  lake,  being  lost  in  the  sands 
of  the  plain. 

Another  point  in  the  history  of  this  lake,  on  which  may  be  baf;e<l 
a  good  deal  of  theory  as  to  its  older  aspect,  is  the  former  size  and 
extent  of  its  waters.  On  every  side  unmistakeable  traces  that  the 
level  was  much  above  the  present  one,  are  seen  in  the  lines  of  old 
beaches  and  in  the  beds  of  sand,  containing  the  fossil  remains  of  fresh- 
water shells,*  interstratified  with  beds  of  angular  debris,  which  I 
mentioned  before,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  little  dry  ravines  that  cut 
throngh  the  plain,  over  which  the  road  from  Mun  to  the  Chiishal 
stream  runs.  Fig.  2.  U  a  rough  section  of  these  beds,  in  which  No.  1 
represents  the  present  plain  of  surface  debris,  the  scattered  talus  of 
rocks  brought  down  from  the  mountains  of  the  south  bank,  when  the 
small  glaciers,  at  present  only  two  to  four  miles  long,  extended  nearly 
down  to  the  lake,  as  proved  by  their  old  moraines  still  to  be  seen. 
Winter  snow  and  the  water  action  of  time  have  spread  their  materials 
far  out,  nearly  down  to  the  water's  edge.  No.  2  are  fine  sands  and 
arenaceous  clay,  such  as  would  be  now  in  the  process  of  formation 
near  the  d^bouchement  of  the  Chushal  stream,  perhaps  a  little  coarser, 
which  a  moister  climate  would  entail.  It  contains  shells  and  stems 
of  plants.  No.  3  is  a  bed  of  angular  debris,  the  same  in  every  respect 
as  the  upper  bed.  No  1,  but  much  thicker.  No.  4  again  are  sands, 
like  No.  2,  containing  the  same  shells.    No.  5,  debris  as  beds  1  and  8. 

*  Thcso  fresh- water  sholls  aro  tho  same  as  those  now  found  on  tlio  edge 
oTtiio  lake,  while  tho  stoma  of  planU  aro  plainly  discerned  ;  wboro  tborf«'  lust 
aru  Men,  the  sandy  clay  is  generally  iingud  with  an  iron  colour. 
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This  section  proves  great  changes,  and  also,  I  thiuk,  that  the  lake 
existed  prior  to,  certaiDlj  daring  the  latter  part  of,  the  great  glacial 
period  in  the  Himalayas.  Whether  the  scooping  oat  of  the  deprearaon 
in  which  its  waters  lie,  is  due  to  glacial  action  in  the  first  instance, 
when  this  high  region  waa  (as  is  most  probable)  deeply  overlwd  by 
ice  and  snow,  is  a  hazardona  question,  wid  one  rather  problematical. 
From  the  alternation  of  the  beds  of  debris  and  finer  deposits,  we  can 
infer  that  there  have  been  changes  from  milder  and  moister  seasons 
than  at  present  exist,  back  to  colder  and  drier ;  during  the  first,  beds 
like  No.  3  wonld  have  been  deposited  by  the  increased  transporting 
power  that  wonld  have  carried  the  materials  farther  out  into  the  lake ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  level  of  the  waters  would  natarally  have 
been  much  higher.  Its  waters  mast  then  have  generally  held  much 
silt  and  mud  in  Nuspeosion  to  form  the  shell  beds  of  above  section. 
At  the  present  day,  no  deposit  of  any  kind  is  taking  place,  save  per- 
haps near  the  debouchemeuta  of  the  Chushal,  and  the  extreme  western 
tributaries.  A  closer  inspection  with  some  levelling  would,  I  think, 
somewhat  clear  np  the  mystery  attached  to  the  hnge  masses  of 
alluvial  deposits  seen  in  the  valleys  of  all  the  great  rivers  of  the 
western  Himalayas,  from  the  Chai^  Chtingmo  and  Lch,  to  Skardo 
in   the  valley  of  Kurgyl  and  valley  of  Dras,  and  on  both  the  Jbelum 
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tnd  Chandra-bagha  (Ghenab)  rivers.  Give  a  greater  rain-fall  to  the 
Pangong  district,  and  a  lower  snow  line  (now  above  20,000  feet), 
the  ravines  would  be  seen  with  fine  running  streams  in  them,  and, 
allowing  time,  would  cut  through  the  barrier  at  the  Surtokh  La  ;^ 
and  eventually  down  through  the  whole  length  of  the  alluvial  deposits 
in  this  lake  basin,  the  large  valley  and  its  tributaries  then  drained 
would  resemble  most  closely  on  either  side  the  sand,  shingle,  and 
conglomerate  deposits  now  seen  at  Tanks^  and  on  the  above-named 
rivers.  These  deposits  at  Ote  wo  aid  be  somewhat  higher,  and  would 
cover  a  greater  area  from  the  junction  of  the  great  tributary  there. 
The  height  of  the  waters  of  the  Pangong  have  much  diminished, 
and  are  diminishing  at  the  present  day :  the  first  travellers  who 
visited  it,  now  some  years  ago,  would  I  think  find  a  marked  difference 
on  its  shores.  The  coolies  of  the  district  assured  me  that  formerly, 
say  30  years  ago,  it  was  not  practicable  to  proceed  along  the  southern 
shore,  following  close  to  the  edge  of  the  lake  from  Ph^rsook  to  Ote, 
which  at  present  is  quite  easy — even  yaks  can  be  taken.  Only  in 
one  or  two  spots  was  there  any  difficulty,  where  the  cliffs  approached 
close  down  to  the  water's  edge.  A  rise  of  15  feet  would  bring  the 
water  close  to  them,  and  even  10  feet  would  render  such  placees  quite 
impracticable  for  animals  and  nearly  so  for  man.  From  other  inform- 
ation I  could  collect,  the  fall  must  now  be  from  1  to  \\  feet  per 
annum.  The  difficult  spots  mentioned  above  have  only  been  practi- 
cable for  yaks  for  the  last  four  years  (1863)  ;  before  that  time  the 
track  lay  over  a  roagh  ridge  a  short  distance  back  from  the  shore. 
The  men  of  the  district  also  said  that  it  is  only  for  the  last  20  years 
or  so,  that  the  waters  have  fallen  at  this  rapid  rate.  The  rock  that 
lies  out  in  the  lake  at  its  western  end,  distant  1^  mile  from  the  shore, 
is  about  5  feet  high.  It  has  only  been  noticed  for  the  past  four 
year.-),  so  this  would  again  give  a  fall  of  about  one  foot  a  year.  Again 
the  numerous  lines  of  the  beach  marks, — and  at  some  points  as  many 
as  five  and  six   can  be  counted, — denote  falU  of  level  of  about  a  foot. 


*  The  rock  boanding  the  north  side  of  this  pass  is  a  hard  crystaUine  lime* 
Btone,  nearly  on  edge,  np  to  the  plane  sarface  of  which  the  ridge  of  detritus 
extends.  The  depth  to  which  the  rocks  m  situ  have  been  eroded  prior  to  the 
tains  that  has  since  been  precipitated  against  them,  is  in  all  probability  safH- 
cient  to  drain  the  wliole  extent  of  the  Pangong  and  valley  towards  Tanksd, 
if  these  present  aoenmulations  were  removed. 


OG  .  ,Yo(f»  on  the  Paiigon<j  fake  distiici  <>J  LoiliM.  [No.  2, 

Tliesf!  all  lying  tlosc  to  the  ivftter's  edge  are  very  recent,  as  evidenced 
by  beiug  so  well  <1oGiic<l.  But  as  a  proof  tliat  tbe  waters  of  t)ie 
Pangong  lako  in  formor  timcn  hare  fallen  below  its  present  level,  I 
may  state  tbnt  on  a  long  point  of  land  in  the  little  bay  of  Phursook 
in  deep  very  clear  water,  I  looked  down  apon  a  terrace  10  feet  below 
the  anrface  which  terminated  in  a  cliS,  where  the  stratification  of 
the  sand  and  clays  conld  be  well  seen,  the  bottom  was  not  visible 
beyond  this,  and  it  was  too  far  ont  to  sound  the  depth.  Tliia  wonlil 
be  the  section. 

Fig.  8. 


Tlic  only  deduction  to  make  from  such  comparatively  recent  changes 
is,  that  the  level  of  its  waters  has  been  alternating  with  moist 
and  ilry  periods  of  time,  the  alow  process  of  which  may  bo  even  nonr 
going  on  almost  imperceptible  to  man :  the  water  of  the  Pangong 
depending  as  it  does  mainly  on  the  winter  snow,  (query,  may  not 
the  Know-fall  in  this  part  of  the  Himalayas  be  much  less  now  than 
formerly  ?)  and  the  country  passing  through  a  period  of  diminishing 
falls.  Slow  as  snch  changes  may  be,  they  are  by  no  means  impro- 
bable or  impossible.  The  western  end  of  the  Pangong  Tso  lies  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  latitude  34°  and  longitude  78^  30',  thence  its  direction 
is  due  south-east  to  latitude  Si'"  40',  it  then  takes  a  bend  easterly 
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and  followB  that  latitude  as  far  as  Noh,  in  longitude  79°  50'.  The 
mountains  to  the  north-west  of  the  first  long  reach  are  of  no  great 
apparent  elevation ;  in  July  there  was  very  little  snow  to  be  seen, 
and  only  on  the  very  highest  portion,  or  the  main  range,  which 
nevertheless  is  from  18,000  to  19,500  feet  high  ;  the  highest  peaks 
being  20,000  ;  but  the  level  of  the  lake  being  13,931  feet  above  the 
sea,  detracts  considerably  from  their  great  altitude.  The  terminal 
knobs  of  the  spurs  from  the  above  range  lie  close  on  the  edge  of  the 
lake,  rising  to  the  height  of  600  to  1,500  feet,  generally  terminat- 
ing precipitously,  and  the  lake  I  should  imagine  is  excessive- 
ly deep  at  such  places.  It  would  be  a  most  interesting  scientific 
enquiry  to  sound  with  some  portable  kind  of  boat  the  depth  of  this 
lake.  To  the  south-west  a  high  range  runs  parallel  to  the  lake, 
some  of  the  peaks  on  which  attain  an  altitude  of  21,500  feet ;  this  range 
terminates  in  a  peak  above  and  to  the  east -south-east  of  Tankse, 
which  is  20,003.  The  above  fine  line  of  mountains,  covered  as  they 
are  with  perpetual  snow,  and  their  >ra vines  terminating  above  in  small 
glaciers,  form  a  fine  boundary  to  this  valley  on  the  south.  Tho 
southern  watershed  follows  the  lake  very  closely  as  far  as  Ote.  It 
there  extends  further  south,  and  between  that  place  and  Pal,  several 
very  large  lateral  ravines  descend  into  it,  all  with  the  usual  broad, 
diy,  gravelly  beds,  the  largest  of  these  are  the  Algrong,  Tcngun, 
Kiam-Surpo  Loombas,  or  valleys.  On  the  northern  shore,  beyond  the 
very  large  valley  of  Chang  Burmah,  which  finds  its  exit  at  the  Ote 
plain,  there  is  another,  the  Dal-Loomba,  that  drains  the  considerable 
tract  of  1 50  square  miles ;  the  silt  carried  down  from  this  has  narrowed 
the  lake  very  much,  forming  a  low  point  jutting  out  into  it,  and  has 
contracted  the  waters  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  Altogether 
the  mean  breadth  of  the  second  lake,  "  Tso  Nyak,"  or  **  middle 
lake"  is  much  less  than  the  first  or  true  "  Pangong." 

Wherever  a  tributary  ravine  joins  the  shore,  there  is  grass,  scanty 
as  a  rule,  and  of  a  very  coarse  kind.  At  Ote  it  is  much  richer, 
especially  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stream  that  unites  the  two  lakes.  On 
both  banks  of  the  second  lake,  wood  is  found  in  plenty,  growing 
luxuriantly  in  places ;  at  Algrong  and  Numkum  it  formed  a  scrubby 
jungle,  but  on  tho  northern  shore,  at  Siliing,  it  was  met  with  no 
more,  and  the  only  fuel  was  a  stunted  plant  which  throws  out  a  good 
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deal  of  woody  root,  and  is  foand  all  over  this  coautry ;  and  I  never 
found .  a  scarcity  of  it  even  up  to  18,000  feet  in  the  Chang  Ch^ngmo, 
save  where  the  ravines  were  very  rocky.  Descending  from  the  small 
ridge  between  Paljung  and  Pal,  the  extensive  plain  near  the  latter 
comes  in  view,  bounded  by  low  spurs  on  every  side  save  the  east, 
where  a  conspicuous  peak  rears  its  head.  A  small  stream  winds  its 
way  through  the  eastern  side  of  the  '^  maidan,"  and  joins  the  lake 
being  the  only  one  on  the  northern  shore  that  does  so.  Three  and 
a  half  miles  beyond  Pal,  the  second  lake  ends,  and  a  small  stream 
is  found  flowing  into  it  through  half  a  mile  of  sandy  flat  gpround, 
beyond  which  is  another  lake,  called  Tso  Hum,  having  a  length  of 
about  four  miles.  After  crossing  again  some  flat  ground,  Lake  Tso 
Nyak,  (the  second,)  is  reached  connected  as  before  described  with 
Tso  Bum  below.  Near  the  northern  shore  of  this  last  -is  situated 
the  small  village  of  Noh,  a  short  distance  up  a  tributary  from  the 
north.  This  place  I  much  wished  to  visit,  but  as  will  be  shown 
fuitber  on,  I  could  not  manage  to  accomplish  it.  On  the  northern 
shore  of  Tso  Nyak,  the  effects  of  a  very  peculiar  natural  force  may 
be  seen;  at  intervals  a  ridge  of  sand  and  earth  runs  parallel  to 
the  line  of  beach,  at  flrst  I  attributed  this  to  the  action  of  waves, 
but  observing  the  large  proportions  of  these  banks  in  some  situations, 
and  at  last  seeing  the  ridge  quite  6  feet  high  ;  and,  moreover,  that 
the  bank  had  been  fairly  turned  up,  as  if  with  a  gigantic  plough, 
I  was  fairly  puzzled  to  account  for  such  an  appearance,  and  on  ques- 
tioning the  guides  then  learnt,  that  during  winter,  when  the  lake 
is  frozen  over  hard,  the  water  naturally  accumulates  under  the  ice 
and  flowing  westward  can  find  no  exit.  When  the  pressure  becomes 
too  great  it  tears  up  the  frozen  earth  on  the  shore  and  being  liberated 
flows  over  the  surface  of  the  ice.  I  give  a  slight  sketch  (Fig.  4.) 
of  a  section  through  one  of  these  banks,  showing  the  old  surface  grass 
still  growing  on  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  upheaved  ground,  which 
of  course  is  on  the  inland  side.  On  measuring  this,  I  found  it  an  inch 
or  two  over  6  feet.  * 
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Fig.  4. 


I  noticed  also  that  the  banka  were  higher  ami  better  developefl 

on  the  western  curves  of  the  bays.     One  reason  for  thia  may  be  seen 

b;  a  glance  at  the  accompanying  diagram,  (fig.  5.)  where  n,  a,  a, 

Fig.  5. 


npreaest  the  shore  of  the  lake,  the  waters  of  which  have  a  tendency 
to  flow  west,  in  direction  of  the  arrowa.  These  waters  (?)  suddenly 
increMed  by  springs  in  bed  of  lake,  and  subjected  to  the  upper 
pTMsnre  of  a  frozen  enrface  meet  with  another  resisting  force  in 
the  carve  of  the  bay  at  B.  That  line  where  the  ice,  united  to 
iha  fioEen  ground,  meets  the  dry  soil  into  which  water  does  not 
percolate,    and   is   consequently    comparatively    dry,    would    be   the 
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line  of  least  resistance  ;  and  upon  that  line  the  disniption  would 
take  place  and  the  pent  up  waters  find  an  exit.  Where  the  bank 
is  sandy  or  clayey  and  covered  with  grass,  it  would  be  turned  up 
in  the  manner  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.  In  spots  where  the  shore  is 
gravelly,  the  water  seems  to  drive  in  the  sand  and  stones  before  it 
from  the  bottom  of  the  lake  out  upon  the  shore,  and  this  being  a 
continuous  annual  action  it  has  in  some  bays  formed  a  bank  quite 
3  feet  high.  Whether  this  phenomenon  has  been  observed  before  on 
other  lakes  I  do  not  know  ;  it  could  not  take  place  even  here,  did 
not  this  lake  Pangong  receive  a  large  amount  of  water  from 'the 
east,  with  a  determination  to  flow  towards  its  old  natural  exit  near 
Liikoong.  During  summer,  evaporation  no  doubt  carries  off  a  great 
amount  of  the  surplus  water  that  drains  into  it,  but  in  the  winter 
this  must  cease,  and  with  its  upper  casing  of  ice  the  water  to  free  itself 
thus  tears  and  roots  up  the  bank  in  the  curious  manner  above  detailed. 
During  the  whole  time  I  spent  on  the  shores  of  the  Pan- 
gong, the  only  animal  I  saw  was  the  Kyang,  or  wild  ass  of  Tibet, 
a  few  couple  of  these  were  grazing  on  the  grassy  maidans  of  the 
northern  shore.  Of  the  birds,  geese  were  plentiful  in  the  stream 
between  the  first  and  second  lakes,  and  I  saw  many  young  broods. 
The  Brahmini  goose,  teal,  a  red-headed  diver  with  white  body,  and 
a  very  black  plumaged  duck,  made  up  the  water  birds.  There  was 
a  great  scarcity  of  the  smaller  birds,  a  sandpiper  and  wagtail  were 
occasionally  seen  on  the  shore.  The  large  fish-eagle  was  plentiful 
at  Ote,  attracted  there  by  the  fish  which  are  seen  for  the  first  time 
in  the  slightly  brackish  water  flowing  out  of  the  upper  lake  ;  this 
lake  is  full  of  them,  they  much  resemble  the  tench  in  shape  and 
colour,  only  somewhat  longer  in  the  body,  and  are  covered  with  slime 
like  those  fish.  I  had  fortunately  brought  a  rod,  and  all  its  et- 
Cieteras,  and  had  near  Numkum,  in  deep  water  under  the  rocks,  a  very 
good  aftemooi^'s  sport,  catching  some  ^\q  and  twenty ;  they  ran  about 
a  pound  in  weight,  the  largest  I  caught  being  about  4  lbs.  They 
would  rise  at  a  fly  when  the  surface  was  much  rippled,  and  seeing 
them  rising  at  gnats,  I  managed  to  catch  two  with  a  small  midge 
fly,  the  first,  artificial  I  fancy  ever  thrown  on  these  waters;  but  their 
extreme  clearness  is  much  against  fly-fishing.  The  most  paying  bait 
after  all  was  dough ;  this  they  took  readily  enough,  and  I  might  have 
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caught  doable  the  number  in  another  hour,  but  had  to  move  on  to 
camp.  These  fish  formed  a  welcome  addition  to  our  food  as  long 
as  we  remained  on  the  lake,  I  supplied  my  old  Bhut  Moonshie  and 
some  of  the  g^ard  with  hooks  and  lines,  they  became  fierce  fisher- 
men, and  brought  in  good  bags.  It  is  a  fine  sight  to  see  the  lake  during 
A  storm,  when  a  good  strong  wind  is  blowing  down  a  long  extent 
of  its  surface,  and  dashing  the  waves,  which  rise  to  a  considerable 
height,  against  the  hard  rocky  shore :  I  had  the  fortune  to  see  its 
surface  in  this  state  one  morning,  and  sitting  down  watched  the 
waves  rolling  in ;  it  was  a  minature  sea,  and  Pangong  waves  brought 
up  thoughts  of  beaches  in  old  England.  Though  the  country  is  so  barren, 
the  lake  has  its  beauties  in  the  varied  tints  of  surrounding  hills  and 
mountains,  and  the  rich  deep  blue  of  its  waters,  becoming  quite  of 
an  emerald  green  colour  as  they  shallow  near  the  shore.  Buriug 
the  summer  months  the  lake  is  quite  deserted,  and  we  did  not  fall 
in  with  a  soul  the  whole  distance  up  to  Pal,  or  we  might  not  have 
got  so  far.  At  that  time  of  the  year,  the  flocks  of  shawl-wool  goats, 
sheep  and  yaks,  are  grazed  in  the  higher  valleys  on  the  young  rich 
grass  that  springs  up  in  some  places  after  the  snow  has  left  the 
ground.  During  winter  they  are  brought  down  to  the  level  "  maidans'* 
near  the  lake,  and  Ote,  I  was  told,  becomes  dotted  with  black  "  Cham- 
pa*''*' encampments.  Snow,  they  said,  never  lies  long  at  Ote,  though 
the  lake  freezes  all  over  very  thick,  and  the  degree  of  cold  must 
be  very  considerable ; — what  a  glorious  expanse  for  skating  the  lake 
must  then  present  I  The  Champas  or  Changpas,  who  spend  the 
winter  on  the  lake  at  Ote,  come  from  both  Noh  and  Rudok.  The  said 
plain  is  a  disputed  piece  of  ground  ;  the  men  of  the  Pangong  district 
claim  it,  though  judging  by  the  site  of  an  old  foi-t  standing  on  a 
low  rock  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  plain,  I  should  say  it 
undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  Lbassan  authorities,  by  whom  it  was 
built  years  ago  :  proximity  of  Leh  and  greater  power  of  the  Thana- 
dar  there,  places  it  in  the  Kashmir  Bajah's  territory.  Walls  of  stone 
and  earth  are  built  up  as  a  portection  for  the  tents  against  the  wind ; 
and  to  render  them  still  snugger,  I  observed  that  the  interior  floor 
had  been  dug  down  to  a  depth  of  3  feet,  which  must  make  them 
warmer  abodes.     I  found   the   summer  winds  of  this  countiy  cold 

*  "  Champa,"  the  nomadic  trides  of  this  ooustry. 
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enough,  what  the  winter  are  like  I  can  well  imagine  :  the  amount 
of  comfort,  in  a  tent  on  the  edge  of  a  frozen  sheet  of  water  stretching 
for  miles,  must  he  a  very  minus  quantity.  During  the  whole  period 
of  my  sojourn  there  in  August  1863,  the  weather,  with  a  few  solitary 
fine  days,  was  miserably  cold,  nothing  hut  cloud,  sleet,  and  rain.  I 
may  have  seen  it  under  disadvantageous  circumstances,  and  I  trust 
at  times  it  does  enjoy  a  little  warmth  and  brightness. 

On  the  Ist  of  August  we  reached  Paljung,  and  in  the  afternoon 
of  that  day  came  in  sight  of  the  first  natives  we  had  seen,  viz.,  three 
men  driving  some  yaks  in  our  direction,  they  saw  us  at  the  same 
time,  and  turned  and  bolted  ;  we  followed,  but  failed  to  overtake  them, 
— it  being  about  two  miles  to  the  point  they  had  rounded, — they  had 
disappeared  up  some  lateral  ravine  out  of  sight :  our  approach  was,  there- 
fore, known  to  the  Rudok  men.  It  rained  in  torrents  during  the  night, 
camp  was  pitched  at  Paljung,  where  a  long  broad  nulla  bed  came 
down  to  the  lake,  and  a  low  long  promontory  ran  from  the  hills  on 
the  north  out  into  it.  Our  road  next  day  on  towards  Pal  lay  over 
this,  it  being  a  very  long  round  to  follow  the  shore  under  the  cliffs. 
From  the  low  pass  the  broad  dull  gi*een  plain  of  Pal  was  seen,  and 
on  its  eastern  side  we  discovered  the  black  tents  of  a  small  Tartar 
camp.  As  our  approach  was  now  certainly  known  to  these  people, 
we  bent  our  steps  towards  them.  Three  men  came  out  to  meet  us,  and 
turned  out  very  mild  individuals,  one  being  a  Lhama  or  priest.  Their 
dogs,  of  the  large  Tibetan  breed,  were  much  more  noisy  and  furious 
at  the  intrusion  of  strangers,  and  were  not  to  be  reconciled  until 
long  after  the  tents  were  up.  These  Champahs  informed  me  that 
one  of  their  number  was  about  to  ride  into  Noh  at  once  to  give  the 
news  of  our  arrival,  and  have  it  thence  sent  on  to  Rudok,  I  at  once 
sat  my  Bhut  Moonshi  down  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Governor  of 
the  place,  requesting  that  he  would  raise  no  difficulty  to  my  paying 
the  place  a  visit,  and  see  its  monasteries,  &c. 

The  next  two  days  I  remained  at  Pal,  for  the  hills  were  buried  in 
dense  cloud  and  a  good  deal  of  rain  fell,  so  that  I  was  unable  to  proceed 
with  any  survey  work  in  an  eastern  direction ;  on  the  third  day,  the 
Zimskang  of  Rudok  rode  in  with  some  twenty  followers,  and  pitched 
his  tents  on  the  other  bank  of  the  little  stream,  and  came  over  at 
once  to  see  me.     He  was  a  native  of  Lhassa,  a  short,  stoitt,  jovial 
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felloi^,  and  brought  a  letter  from  the  Governor  of  Rudok,  and  a 
white  scarf,  together  with  a  present  of  two  damiins  (bricks)  of  tea, 
and  some  sheep  and  goats  for  my  men.  The  letter  was  then  read 
by  the  Moonshie,  and  was  to  the  effect  that  it  was  not  in  his  power 
to  give  me  leave  to  visit  Rudok,  as  he  had  strict  orders  from  his 
superiors  in  Lhassa  to  prevent  foreigners  crossing  the  frontier,  and 
that  it  would  eventually  be  known  if  he  permitted  it.  He  added  that 
he  could  not  use  force  to  prevent  my  further  progress,  but  he  trusted 
I  would  not  lose  him  his  appointment  by  so  doing,  and  that  I  would 
accept  the  presents  as  a  sign  of  friendship.  Having  received  orders 
not  to  bring  on  any  collision  with  the  Chinese  officials,  I  had  to 
give  up  the  idea  of  seeing  Rudok,  but  I  held  out  for  one  more  march 
towards  the  place  and  gained  my  point,  but  not  before  showing 
some  anger  at  their  absurd  wishes.  The  Zimskang  again  came  over 
after  my  dinner  about  9  o'clock  at  night,  to  beg  I  would  not  proceed 
any  further ;  but  I  said  they  must  abide  by  their  first  agreement. 
The  afternoon  of  that  day  I  was  enabled  to  ascend  the  limestone 
mountain  east  of  camp  and  fix  my  true  position,  the  range  around 
Rudok  and  the  eastern  end  of  lake  were  also  again  visible,  and  I 
was  enabled  to  get  intersections  with  other  rays.  The  5th  broke 
fortunately  clear  and  bright,  so  I  staited  early  along  the  shore  of 
the  lake  in  direction  of  Noh,  my  friend  the  Zimskaug,  stuck  to  me 
like  a  leech  the  whole  day  with  a  few  of  his  men,  and  a  curiously 
dressed  rabble  they  were,  with  their  enormous  fiat  mushroom- shaped 
hats,  and  all  mounted  on  little  scraggy  but  sturdy  ponies,  they  were 
all  very  jolly  and  amiable,  I  made  no  secret  of  my  work,  and  showed 
and  explained  the  map  of  the  lake  to  him,  which  he  thoroughly 
understood.  I  have  found  the  people  of  Tibet  far  in  advance  of 
Hindustan  as  regards  drawings,  and  what  they  are  intended  to 
represent.  At  a  small  hill  called  Tobo  Nokpo,  whence  I  had 
promised  to  return  the  previous  day,  I  fulfilled  my  agreement  evident- 
ly to  the  great  pleasure  of  the  Zimskang,  who  was  now  more  plea- 
sant than  ever  and  thanked  me  with  many  salaams.  On  the  6th 
August  my  tents  were  struck  to  leave  Pal,  and  the  Rudok  men  did 
the  same,  I  was  invited  over  to  their  tents,  previous  to  starting,  to 
partake  of  a  parting-  cup  of  salted  tea  churaed  with  butter,  which 
is  always  kept  simmering  on  the  lire  ;  it  is  by  no  means  a  bad  bcvci  a^o 
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when  made  with  good  fresh  butter.     I  gave  him   a  few   presents 
and  we  parted. 

At  the  eastern  end  of  the  Pangong  the  hills  somewhat  decrease 
in  altitude,  the  highest  lying  to  the  north  of  Noh.  Looking  in  a 
direction  due  east  from  the  higher  points  I  ascended,  the  country 
appeared  flat  but  undulating,  and  I  observed  in  the  far  distance  two 
or  three  pieces  of  water,  these  may  turn  out  to  be  connected  with 
Pangong  Tso,  probably  bounded  by  steep  sides  which  were  not  discem- 
able  at  twenty  miles,  they  may  extend  for  some  distance ;  the  breadth 
of  this  high  region  was  considerable,  and  extended  up  to  a  -  snowy 
range  that  rose  suddenly  on  the  south.  The  more  level  surface  was 
not  bounded  by  any  mountains,  and  was  seen  stretching  to  the  horizon. 

The  morning  we  left  Pal  was  raw,  cold,  and  cloudy  ;  the  road  lay 
north-westerly  for  some  distance  over  the  dead  level  plain,  that  showed 
distinctly  it  had  once  been  covered  by  water,  for  dead  fresh- water 
shells  are  seen  for  some  way ;  we  then  rose  from  it  over  a  long  very 
gradual  slope  of  some  three  miles  which  at  last  contracted  into  a  ra- 
vine, bounded  with  very  low  and  easy  scarped  hills.  A  portion  of  this 
ravine  was  well  wooded  with  the  same  kind  of  shrub  as  grew  along  the 
shores  of  the  Pangong.  The  little  camp  of  Gharapas  continued  their 
march  with  us  ;  and  had  we  been  one  day  later  coming  into  Pal,  we 
should  have  missed  them  altogether  and  gone  straight  into  Noh 
without  meeting  a  soul.  Nearly  all  their  worldly  goods  were  carried 
on  sheep,  only  a  few  articles  on  the  ponies  which  they  rode.  The 
women  drove  the  former,  and,  in  fact,  did  more  in  the  packing,  unpack- 
ing, and  pitching  of  the  tents,  than  their  lords  and  masters  ;  after 
which  they  were  sent  out  on  the  hill  side  to  collect  the  roots  of  a  low 
shrub  having  a  scent  like  lavender.  One  of  the  girls  was  very  nice 
looking,  and  wore  a  peculiar  head-dress  which  is  not  seen  on  the 
Ladakh  side.  The  usually  narrow  fillet  of  cloth  worn  by  the  Ladaki 
women  was  treble  .the  usual  width,  and  covered  with  torquoise  and 
silver  ornaments ;  near  the  attachment  at  the  forehead  was  a  bar  of 
silver  set  with  small  torquoise,  pendant  from  which  so  as  to  lay  on  the 
forehead  were  a  number  of  silver  coins  attached  by  short  strings  of 
coral  beads,  the  effect  was  very  good.  I  had  the  young  lady  brought 
over  to  my  tent,  where  she  sat  for  her  portrait,  and  was  delighted  at 
the  drawing  made  of  her.     The  encamping  ground  was  called   Tobo 
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Buberu,  and  was  a  level  piece  of  green  grass,  with  several  good 
streams  of  water  flowing  across  it,  for  curious  enough  the  higher 
ravines  of  the  countiy  have  plenty  of  water,  but  they  are  all  absorbed 
a  few  miles  down  in  the  sand  and  gravel  of  the  broad  water  ways. 
The  valley  was  here  high,  broad,  and  nearly  level,  the  mountains  were 
of  no  great  elevation  above  it,  not  more  than  3,000  feet ;  the  lower 
slopes  falling  gradually  from  them  into  the  valley,  which  was  patched 
with  furze  of  stunted  growth,  and  plenty  of  good  grass.  The  morning 
of  the  7th  broke  clear,  sunny,  and  bright,  with  a  fresh  breeze,  we 
started  early  and  gradually  ascended  the  valley  to  the  pass  in  our 
front,  called  the  Dingo  La  (16,270  feet).  On  the  top  the  ground  wns 
nearly  level,  expanding  into  wide  open  ground  to  the  north  ;  on  the 
left  rose  a  hill  about  1,000  feet,  which  I  determined  to  ascend  to 
obtidn  a  view  over  the  hills  and  country  around.  Walking  a  short 
distance  up  this,  a  small  tarn  was  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  level 
ground  north  of  the  pass^  which  had  once  evidently  extended  over 
the  greater  part  of  its  area.  Scattered  plants  of  rhubarb  are  here  seen 
but  very  tough  and  acid.  The  rocks  were  all  of  limestone  formation, 
with  a  strike  nearly  east  and  west.  I  found  no  fossils,  but  it  resem- 
bled in  appearance  the  palaeozoic  rocks  of  Dras,  (&c.  I  obtained  from 
the  peak  a  fine  view,  but  could  see  no  more  of  the  eastern  end  of  the 
Pangong  near  Noh,  on  account  of  a  dense  haze  in  that  direction.  I 
was  much  disappointed  and  could  only  fix  a  peak  or  two  looming  up 
through  the  mist.  My  own  camp  and  the  Tartars  had  gone  on,  and 
I  quickly  followed  them  down  the  valley.  This  was  very  characteristic 
of  these  regions,  spreading  out  into  a  broad  gravelly  plain,  on  the  left 
side  of  which  was  a  sharply  defined  scarp  showing  its  general  level  had 
been  uniform  ;  this  plain  forms  the  head  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Dal 
Loomba.  We  parted  with  our  Champa  friends  at  a  place  called 
Chuchan,  where  they  encamped  to  graze  their  goats  and  sheep  for  a 
few  days,  while  '  we  proceeded  on  along  the  side  of  the  hills  of  the 
right  bank  rising  gradually  to  a  low  pass  called  Sa  Lam,  and  descending 
on  the  other  side  to  another  broad  tributary  of  the  Dal  Loomba,  which 
at  this  spot  branched  into  three  broad  arms  that  penetrated  into  the 
mountains  on  the  north  for  some  eight  miles.  The  longest  of  these 
valleys  had  a  direction  north-west,  and  up  this  our  road  to  the  Chang 
Chun«mio  ran :  no  water  was  here  to  be  found,  and  it  was  not  until  wo 
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had  proceeded  another  two  miles  that  water  was  found   in   the  bed 
of  the  ravine.     Where  we  halted  fuel  grew  in  plenty — the  yellow 
flowered  Tibetan  furze,  differing  slightly  from  the   European  in  not 
being  quite  so  thorny.     The  valley  wan  still  broad,  but  the  hill  sides 
descended  into  it   with  steeper   slope,  it  was  here  called  Drukker. 
Wlien  on  the  Sa  Lam  a  horseman  was  seen  riding  down  the  valley 
from  the  north,  who  joined  us.   He  had  come  from  an  encampment  np 
the  valley,  and  said  he  was  sent  to  escort  us  on  to  the  pass  ahead. 
Our  movements  were,  therefore,  well  known,  though  we  should  not  have 
supposed  a  human  being  to  have  been  within  miles,  but  the  Ghampas 
were  evidently  on  the  watch,  and  espied  us  the  moment  we  topped  the 
pass  of  Sa  Lam.     Between  camp  and  the  Demjor  La,  the  valley  bore 
the  same  character,  save  that  the  broad  gravelly  bed  was  covered  with 
a  luxuriant  growth  of  furze,  this  swarmed  with  hares,  which  got  up 
in  all  directions,  and  I  had  some  good  shooting.     The  Demjor  La  was 
reached  about  10  o'clock,  I  found  it  by  boiling  point  thermometer  to 
be  17,465.     The  rise  was  gentle  the  whole  way,  and  it  fell  in  like 
manner  into  the  valley  on  the  north.     As  I  came  up  to  the  usual  pile 
of  stones  on  the  crest,  two  fine  Ovis  avimon  came  round  a  spur  to  the 
right,  at  about  200  yards  distance.     I  managed  to  get  a  little  nearer, 
but  missed  them.     A  fine  mass  of  hill  rose  to  the  south  appearing 
easy  and  near,  I  sent  the  camp  on  to  the  stream  below  and  commenced 
its  ascent.    This  was  a  good  deal  steeper  and  further  than  I  had  antici- 
pated, proving  to  be  20,240  feet  high,  but  the  labour  was  rewarded,  for 
from  the  summit  I  obtained  a  splendid  view,  and  did  a  large  amount 
of  work  ;  massive  snow  beds  still  covered  the  top,  and  the  wind  was 
bitterly  cold.     The  mountains  to  the  south  of  the  Pangong  were  well 
seen,  with  the  great  snowy  range  near  the  Indus  beyond  Rudok ;  and 
I  btill  longod  to  go  on  in  that  direction.     Of  the  mountains  to  the 
south  and  west,   there  was  a  fine   view  of  a   country  bleak,  naked, 
stony,  and  inhospitable  ;  only  in  a  tributary  of  the  great  Chang  Burma 
Loomba,  whence  was  a  way  to  Ote,  was  anything  green,  a  little  grass 
and  furze  there  skirted  the  stream.     Work   being  finished,  we  were 
soon  down  again  upon  the  level   ground  of  the  valley  ;  and  on  a  piece 
of  very   wet  ground,  I  was  surprised  to  flush  a  snipe.     It  was  a  bitter 
cold  evening,  but  the  camp  \v:is  in  as  sheltered  a  spot  as  we  could  find, 
and  there  was  some  good  grass  here  for  the  yaks.     Our  Champa  guiclo 
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took  leave  of  ns  on  the  Dimjor  La,  so  that  we  proceeded  on  the  next 
day  alone.  The  valley  below  camp  took  the  nsnal  configaration  and 
ran  towards  the  north-west,  with  a  bed  about  one  fourth  of  a  mile  broad. 
At  about  three  miles  we  reached  the  confluence  of  a  large  valley  from 
the  north,  and  up  this  I  determined  to  proceed,  and  thence  ascend  to 
Kiepsang,  trigonometrical  station.  Several  Kiangs  were  here  seen, 
and  up  the  valley  numerous  Tibetan  antelope.  After  marching  up  the 
gravelly  wide  bed  for  five  miles,  whose  main  tributary  turned  to  the 
east,  and  ended  in  an  extensive  elevated  plain  on  the  surface  of  which 
lay  some  large  snow  beds,  we  were  rather  at  a  loss  to  find  water.  I 
took  the  eastern  branch,  while  the  ydks  and  servants  proceeded  up  the 
western  (the  Nertse  Loomba),  towards  a  patch  of  green  grass  where  I 
thought  water  would  be  found,  and  this  proved  to  be  the  case.  From 
this  the  staff  on  the  top  of  Kiepsang  was  visible,  and  a  very  delightful 
little  pall-up  it  looked.  I  followed  the  eastern  branch  to  a  low  pass, 
which  overlooked  a  narrow  gorge  that  terminated  a  short  way  down 
on  another  high  level  plain.  There  was  no  track  of  any  kind  to  be 
seen  here,  and  my  guides  told  me  that  the  country  on  beyond  was 
grazed  over  by  a  nomad  tribe,  called  Kirghis,  who  did  not  own 
allegiance  to  the  Kudok  authorities  ;  that  they  were  great  thieves  and 
robbers,  and  occasionally  came  into  Tankso  to  exchange  their  wool  for 
grain,  of  which  they  had  none.  These  are  the  people  who  wander 
over  the  plains,  thence  to  Ilchi  and  into  a  terra  incognita  on  the  east. 
It  was  not  until  late  that  I  got  back  to  camp,  going  to  bed  with  the 
prospect  of  a  stiff  ascent  next  day.  I  was  up  and  off  very  early,  taking 
some  breakfast  with  me  ;  at  this  hour  it  was  very  cold,  and  the  water 
of  the  little  stream  was  frozen  hard,  and  the  backs  of  the  yaks  were 
quite  white  with  frost.  I  took  the  line  of  a  ravine  which  led  up  to 
the  riilge  east  of  the  Kiepsang  staff,  the  ascent  was  most  fatiguing, 
over  the  loose  angular  debris  that  filled  the  steep  bed  of  this  ravine, 
whose  waters  were  frozen  into  water-falls  of  ice.  In  this  ravine  we  put 
np  from  under  a  rock  a  hare  so  benumbed  with  cold,  it  could  not  run, 
and  it  was  knocked  over  with  a  stick  by  one  of  my  coolies,  to  his 
great  delight.  On  reaching  the  ridge,  there  was  still  a  long  pull  up 
to  the  pole,  but  the  view  recompensed  all  the  labor  to  legs  and  lungs ; 
the  ascent  was  3,200  feet,  the  peak  being  20,085,  while  the  camp 
below  was  about  16,800.     Bleak  wastes  of  hill  and  wide  dry  drainage 
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courses  met  the  eye  to  the  north-east,  hacked  hy  some  high  monn tains, 
whose  loftier  peaks  were  covered  with  snow,  and  threw  down  some 
small  glaciei-s.  To  the  south  the  great  tributary  of  the  Pangong,  the 
Mipal  valley  could  be  followed  for  many  miles,  high  mgged  angular 
mountains  bounding  it  on  every  side.  It  was  very,  very  cold,  and  I 
could  scarcely  do  my  work,  or  hold  the  pencil,  the  cloads  were  gather- 
ing up  fast ;  and  before  I  left  the  peak  it  had  begun  to  sleet,  I  got 
under  the  lea  of  the  ridge  for  breakfast  and  made  a  brew  of  tea  in  the 
boiling  point  thermometer  pot,  of  which  I  gave  a  tot  all  round  to  the 
Bhuts,  and  then  descended  on  the  western  side  into  the  valley  below ; 
by  skirting  the  hill  sides  down  into  the  ravines  and  over  Bpurs,  we 
reached  by  evening  the  Kiung  Gang  La,  17,259  feet,  on  the  boundary 
of  the  Kashmir  and  Rudok  territory.  At  this  pass  are  stationed 
throughout  the  summer  months  a  guard  of  a  few  Rudok  men, — ^thcse 
we  now  met, — and  who  got  a  dose  of  chaff  from  my  Tanks^  coolies,  for 
thus  being  taken  in  rear,  but  they  were  veiy  good  humoured,  and  said 
that  they  were  now  off  for  their  homes,  and  left  that  day  with  their 
ponies,  black  tent,  tea  churn,  <fec.  We  saw  a  good  many  antelope  during 
the  day.  Near  the  pass  was  a  great  thickness  of  the  conglomerates, 
sandbtones,  and  coarse  shales,  seen  in  the  Indus  valley,  which  formation 
it  is  most  curious  to  find  having  so  ^vide  an  extension  in  thib  direction. 
This  opens  out  a  wide  field  for  geological  speculation.  The  south-west 
wind  was  bitterly  cold  all  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  tents,  though  they 
were  in  a  somewhat  sheltered  ravine,  it  was  very  cold  all  night.  The 
next  morning  we  proceeded  down  the  ravine  to  the  noith,  which  was 
grassy  for  some  way.  The  coolies  who  had  gone  on  with  the  break- 
fast things  came  upon  seven  wild  yaks,  who  went  off  down  the  valley 
and  were  not  seen  again  ;  they  are,  I  believe,  very  wary  ;  great  numbers 
are  to  be  seen  here  later  in  the  season,  when  they  are  driven  out  of 
their  higher  haunts  by  snow  into  these  lower  grazing  grounds,  which 
were  covered  with  their  traces.  They  occupy  this  part  of  the  countiy 
from  about  the  end  of  October  until  March,  ihe  larger  number  roaming 
away  into  the  high  plains  on  the  north,  though  some  remain  through- 
out the  year  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Pangong,  but  I  do  not  think 
are  met  with  south  of  it.  About  half  way  down,  the  ravine  narrows 
very  considerably,  and  a  mass  of  rock  quite  detached  rises  in  the 
centre  of  the  valley,  a  narrow  gorge  to  the  west  being  the  direct  road 
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to  Ryam  ;  by  this  the  coolies  proceeded,  while  I  took  the  east  side, 
crossing  a  low  connecting  ridge.  Nambers  of  hares  were  seen,  and  I 
bagged  a  couple  for  the  pot.  I  fell  in  near  this,  with  a  Mr.  Tumor, 
a  traveller  from  England ;  and  when  I  told  him  the  beat  I  was  going, 
he  said  be  would  accompany  me.  He  had  been  searching  for  the  pass 
by  which  M.  Schlagintweit  had  gone  towards  Ilchi ;  but  by  the  natives 
with  bim  (for  he  could  not  speak  Hindustani)  had  been  taken  off  ia 
this  direction,  quite  a  contrary  point  of  the  compass.  We  marched  on 
together,  reaching  at  last  the  main  stream  of  the  Ohang  Chiingmo, 
called  Kyamgo  Traggar;  this  was  broad,  and  a  great  thickness 
of  alluvial  deposits  were  exposed  on  its  sides.  It  was  an  alluvial  plain 
in  its  transition  state  before  the  river  had  cut  its  way  down  to  the 
solid  rocks.  Its  former  levels  were  beautifully  shewn  in  a  series  of  steps 
and  terraces,  of  which  as  many  as  five  could  be  counted. 

At  the  point  where  we  descended  from  the  alluvial  terrace  into  the 
bed  of  the  KyamgoTraggar,  there  was  a  small  rill  of  water,  but  this 
disappeared  about  half  a  mile  on,  where  the  valley  narrowed  consi* 
derably,  and  the  hills  rose  on  either  hand  in  high  cliffs  of  limestone, 
formi]ig  a  regular  gorge,  through  this  the  wind  blew  with  great  violence 
from  the  eastward,  and  dark  angry  clouds  hid  the  mountain  tops  :  it 
was  evidently  setting  in  for  a  stormy  afternoon.  We  pushed  on, 
struggling  against  the  strong  gusts  of  wind,  and  the  gorge  widening 
as  we  proceeded  at  last  brought  us  to  a  broad  valley  spread  over  with 
detrital  matter.  The  mountains  still  towered  in  cliffs  to  the  south,  but 
rose  very  gradually  from  about  1 J  miles  to  the  north,  towards  the 
high  ridge  of  Samkang  and  Chamkang.  It  now  began  to  snow  hard, 
and  we  got  under  the  lea  of  a  low  cliff,  and  sat  there  until  our  coolies 
came  up,  when  we  pitched  the  tents  with  great  difficulty  for  the  tent 
pegs  would  not  hold  in  the  gravelly  bed  of  the  stream ;  but  by  means 
of  large  boulder  stones,  this  was  accomplished.  It  was  a  miserable 
evening,  snow  falling  until  sunset,  and  lying  on  the  top  of  the  tents 
and  in  dry  high  spots.  When  the  clouds  broke  at  that  hour,  beauti- 
ful appeared  the  surrounding  mountains  with  their  white  covering,  the 
fleecy  clouds,  drifting  up  against  the  sides,  added  greatly  to  their  height: 
the  whole  suffused  with  a  lovely  rose  hue,  and  the  sun  shining  upon 
the  wet  surface  of  the  many  tinted  rocks,  brought  out  their  colours 
brighter  than  ever.     Fires  were  soon   blazing  away,  and  we  got  on 
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dinners  as  if  nothing  uncomfort4>ld  ^^  happened.  One  miuit  give 
the  Indian  cooks  immense  credit  for  the  manner  in  which  they  work 
under  the  discomfort  and  difficulties  that  must  from  time  to  time 
happen  on  the  march. 

The  valley  ahead  of  ns  appeared  to  end  at  ahout  six  miles  distance, 
and  thus  it  had  heen  sketched  in  on  the  rough  reconnoissanoe  I  had, 
BO  the  next  morning  it  was  determined  to  leave  the  camp  where  it  stood, 
and  go  on  ourselves  to  the  main  ridge  of  the  valley,  and  return  by 
evening.  After  breakfasting  we  walked  up  the  soft  gravelly  bed  of 
the  river  for  about  four  miles,  it  then  narrowed  considerably,  and  took 
a  bend  to  the  east-south-east  and  at  three  miles  further  on  divided  into 
two  large  branches :  we  followed  that  having  a  neaiiy  due  east  coarse. 
From  the  mountain  spurs  having  approached  so  close  to  the  broad  bed 
of  the  Kyamgo  Traggar,  the  absence  of  water,  and  it  having  also 
taken  a  bend,  we  had  been  led  to  imagine  its  course  here  ended,  but 
this  we  were  both  of  us  much  surprised  to  find  was  not  the  case,  for 
we  now  beheld  ahead  of  us  an  enormous  broad  gravel  covered  valley, 
stretching  away  to  the  foot  of  mountains  at  least  18  miles  further  to 
the  eastward.  It  was  quite  impossible  to  reach  the  main  ridge  that 
day,  so  I  sent  a  coolie  back  to  bring  on  the  tents.  This  open  valley 
had  the  most  peculiar  aspect  of  any  I  had  yet  seen,  but  partook  in  its 
dry  giavelly  bed  a  good  deal  of  the  nature  of  those  valleys  I  have  seen 
between  Pal  and  the  Kiung  Gang  La ;  its  elevation  was  about  16,400 
feet,  and  its  breadth  in  widest  part  about  two  miles ;  the  ridge  of  hills, 
bounding  it  to  the  north,  lay  about  four  to  five  miles  off,  but  were  only 
3,000  feet  above  it,  and  the  spurs  came  with  a  very  gradual  fall  towards 
the  valley.  On  the  south  a  veiy  low  ridge  of  about  500  feet,  in  places 
not  more  than  300,  separated  this  valley  plain  from  another  broad  one 
of  a  like  character,  the  ravines  of  which  ran  up  into  the  hills  in  wide 
beds,  from  2  to  800  yards  in  breadth.  Several  broad  lateral  drainage 
plains  also  formed  a  junction  with  the  one  we  were  in  from  the  northern 
line  of  hills  that  ran  parallel  with  it.  Directly  ahead  a  low  broad  pass 
was  visible,  the  mountains  rising  to  the  south  of  it  in  snowy  peaks 
21,000  feet  high  ;  but  from  the  great  altitude  we  stood  at,  and  their 
distance  15  miles  off,  they  gave  no  idea  of  so  great  an  altitude.  Plenty 
of  the  woody  rooted  wild  lavender,  or  rather  a  stunted  plant  with  the 
like  scent,  grew  around,  but  grass  was  very  scanty,  only  in  two  or 
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three  spots  was  there  fonnd  barely  sufficient  for  the  y&ks ;  a  few  large 
patches  of  snow  still  lay  on  the  plain,  these  (for  the  hill  sides  were 
now  qoite  bare  of  it)  were  the  remains  of  deep  drifts  formed  by  the 
winter  winds.     Water  was  also  very  scarce,  and  we  could  obtain  none 
that  day  until  we  reached  the  spot  chosen  for  camp  in  the  evening. 
The  distances  on  this  plain  seemed  interminable,  the  ends  of  low  pro- 
jecting spurs  appeared  in  the  clear  atmosphere  quite  close  at  hand ;  and 
had  not  the  position  of  the  pass  ahead  been  fixed  tolerably  correctly  qh 
my  plane  table,  we  should,  in  all  probability,  have  made  our  plans  to 
reach  it  that  evening ;  and  my  fellow  traveller  would  not  believe  that 
it  lay  so  far  to  the  east  as  it  did.     The  "  mirage''  on  the  flat  gravelly 
plain  had  at  times  the  appearance  of  beautiful  blue  still  lakes  ;  antelopes 
were  very  numerous ;  and  running  across  the  plain  in  vicinity  of  this 
appearance,  looked  double  their  natural  size.     We  found  the  sun  very 
hot  in  the  middle  of  the  day  ;  but  while  waiting  for  our  tents  in  the 
afternoon,  found  a  blazing  fire  very  comfortable  ;  and  the  night,  with 
the  usual  great  alternation  of  temperature,  was  very  cold.    We  were  on 
our  way  up  the  valley  early  on  the  13th  August,  but  did  not  reach  the 
foot  of  the  low  hill  until  the  afternoon.     Antelope  still  very  plentiful) 
and  the  males  magnificent  creatures,  with  beautiful  long  thin  horns. 
The  summit  of  the  pass  (17,960  feet)  was  quite  1,500  -feet  above  the 
level  of  the  valley  at  camp,  but  the  ascent  very  gradual.     The  snowy 
mountains  on  the  south  could  now  be  well  seen,  their  valleys  filled  with 
ice,  and  from  the  pass  in  easterly  direction  lay  another  valley  which 
also  widened  out  into  another  of  the  same  type  as  that  we  had  marched 
up ;  the  bilk  seemed  to  fall  on  both  sides,  and  the  country  generally 
to  take  a  more  open  plateau  like  character.     I  could  not  spare  time  to 
proceed  any  further,  I  had  much  work  to  finish  in  the  rear,  and  some 
high  points  to  ascend,  which  the  early  snow-falls  would  shut  up  for 
the  season.     I  much  longed  to  explore,  but  could  not  do  so.     Mr. 
Tumor  went  on  beyond  for  two  days,  and  gave  me  afterwards  a  sketch 
of  the  ground.     It  appeared  that  some  ten  miles  further,  the  open 
valley  turned  sharp  south,  and  disclosed  a  long  piece  of  water  like  the 
Pangong,   but  the  mountains  shut  out  the  end  of  it,  nor  did  he  even 
get  so  far  as  the  edge  to  tell  me  whether  it  was  fresh  or  salt ;  so  that 
this  may  be,  for  all  we  know,  another  rival  to  the  great  Pangong  Tso. 
Tumor  saw  six  or  seven  miles  of  its  watera,  which  he  described  us 
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having  a  breadth  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  above  lake.  I  retraced 
mj  steps  therefore  down  the  valley  finishing  the  sketch  of  it.  Some 
fine  agates  and  cornelian  are  to  be  found  in  a  small  ravine  at  the 
spot,  where  the  long  southern  spur  from  Chamkang  H.  S.  abuts  on 
the  Kyamgo  Traggar.  I  made  a  short  ascent  here,  in  order  to  look 
over  into  the  country  to  the  south-east.  This  presented  the  appearance 
of  large  broad  level  valleys  that  might  almost  come  under  the  designa- 
tion of  plains,  the  undulating  ridges  that  divided  them  being  of  so 
little  elevation.  On  the  15th  August  I  had  returned  to  the  junction 
of  the  road  from  Pal,  with  that  running  down  the  valley  towards  the 
direction  of  Leh,  and  encamped  close  to  the  hot  springs  of  Kyam. 
These  rise  at  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  left  bank  ;  the  alluvial  plateau, 
on  the  edge  of  which  they  are  situated,  extends  for  about  half  a  mile 
to  the  river,  and  ends  in  a  low  cliff.  The  water  rises  in  several  spots, 
covering  a  distance  of  about  150  yards  long.  The  spring  on  the 
extreme  west  side  is  the  largest,  and  temperature  the  highest :  this 
I  give  below.  The  ground  about  is  wet  and  swampy,  and  consequent- 
ly beautifully  green  with  grass  and  weeds;  an  incrustation  of  lime 
had  formed  about  the  springs,  but  very  sparingly. 

Western  spring, 103.5    degrees. 

Centre, 102.0         „ 

Eastern,  98.0         „ 

From  the  north-west  a  large  tributary  here  joined  the  Chang 
Chiingmo  river,  adding  so  much  to  the  depth  of  its  waters,  that  it 
was  a  matter  of  difficulty  crossing  at  the  two  fords  below  Kyam. 
The  valley  now  lessened  much  in  breadth,  but  the  alluvial  deposits 
were  still  well  developed,  and  were  cut  into  a  series  of  steps  by  the 
gradual  falling  of  the  lake,  or  the  diminished  waters  of  the  river  on  a 
drier  climate  commencing.  At  Pamzal  the  valley  was  still  nan*ower, 
but  these  accumulations  had  disappeared.  Here  the  Chang  Chiingmo 
is  left,  and  the  road  leads  up  the  Einidi  Loombatothe  Marsc  Mik  La, 
(18,452)  and  thence  descends  towards  the  Pangong  basin,  with  a  gra> 
dual  fall  down  a  broad  valley  passing  Phobrang,  Yurgo,  Tublang  to 
Ldkiing.  At  Chuggra,  about  three  miles  short  of  Phobrang,  I  turned 
to  the  north-west  to  the  Kepting  Kiptung  La,  17,642.  In  the 
Gedmure  Loomba  was  a  green  expanse  of  grass,  with  a  rather  severe 
ascent  to  a  grazing  spot  called  Boomzi,  from  this  a  high  broad  plateaa 
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extended  to  the  pass ;  the  line  of  watershed  being  so  broad,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  assign  its  exact  position.  This  high  wide  valley  parted 
north  and  sonth,  in  the  first  direction  to  the  Ororotze  La,  18,050  feet, 
only  used  by  shepherds  when  taking  flocks  to  graze  in  the  lower 
courses  of  the  Chang  Ohiingmo  river. 

The  scenery  here  was  grand  and  very  striking  from  its  novel  nature. 
On  the  broad  high  plateau  are  three  small  lakes,  from  which  flows 
away  a  stream  bordered  with  bright  green  grass,  running  parallel  to 
slopes  of  talus  backed  by  mountains  over  20,000,  culminating  in  peak 
Shayok  (No.  2)  21,000  feet.  These  mountains  rise  very  abruptly  and 
send  down  a  row  of  glaciers  that  end  in  moraines  upon  the  plain  of 
the  Koh  Loomba.  The  sides  of  this  mountain  mass  are  rugged  in  the 
extreme,  and  topped  with  perpetual  snow.  Shayok  (No.  2)  throws 
down  a  mass  of  ice  covered  with  moraine  debris,  which  abuts  upon 
the  river  itself.  From  the  foot  of  this  glacier,  I  hardly  ever  saw  a 
grander  sight  than  the  steep  falls  of  rock  and  ice  of  3,500  feet  in  a 
horizontal  distance  of  only  three  miles  to  the  highest  point.  This 
portion  of  the  Pangong  mountains  is  well  worth  the  visit  of  a  traveller. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  increasing  cold  had  driven  the  shepherds 
with  their  flocks  and  herds  from  the  higher  grounds,  and  we  found 
some  families  at  Montol,  from  which  place  there  is  a  path  over  the 
mountains  to  Mdglib.  I  followed  the  Koh  Loomba  valley  down  towards 
the  lake,  where  it  ends  in  a  narrow  gorge  opening  out  into  a  consider- 
able broad  expanse  of  open  ground,  on- which  are  scattered  some  small 
hamlets  containing  only  three  or  four  families  each,  viz.^  Phobrang, 
Turgo,  Tublang,  and  last  of  all,  where  the  stream  debouches  into  the 
plain  of  the  Pangong  itself,  is  Lookooqg.  Coming  down  the  defile 
upon  Yurgo,  is  a  very  peculiar  and  striking  peak  overhanging  the  road. 
Its  high  rounded  point  is  called  by  the  natives  "  Chomo  Kong  Go," 
or  the  ''  Woman's  Head,"  it  having  some  resemblance  to  the  shock 
head  of  a  Tibetan  belle. 

Lookoong  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  spot  where  the 
waters  of  the  Koh  Loomba  join  the  lake  ;  this  distance  is  covered 
with  sand,  white  and  glaring  to  the  eyes,  and  the  sides  of  the  ravine 
are  cut  down  about  12  feet,  forming  a  cliff  of  that  height  on  either 
side.  I  did  not  see  any  fish  here,  the  body  of  water  in  the  stream, 
though  much  reduced  from  the  quantity  that  rises  at   its   somces, 
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is  Btill  veiy  considerable,  though  not  equal  to  that  of  the  Ghnshal 
stream.  I  had  now  finished  the  whole  of  mj  work,  and  went  on 
that  day  as  far  as  Muglib,  thenoe  to  Tangs^,  where  I  paid  up  my 
cooUes  and  for  yaks,  &c.  The  men  had  behaved  very  well,  never 
had  I  any  occasion  to  be  put  out  with  them.  From  Tanks^  I  re- 
.turned  to  the  Indus  valley  over  the  mountains  by  way  of  the  Kay 
La,  18,256  feet.  The  Kay  Loomba  river  is  fringed  with  grass 
and  bushes  for  a  considerable  distance  up,  and  at  a  height  of  16,300 
feet  flows  out  of  a  lake  about  400  to  500  yards  long,  of  very  deep 
clear  water.  It  owes  its  origin  to  a  large  landslip  from  the  left 
side  of  the  ravine,  by  which  cause  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  hill  side  has  moved  forward  and  been  disrupted.  The  rock  is 
granitoid,  the  same  as  the  Chang  La,  and  forms  the  main  axis  of 
this  mountain  chain  between  the  Indus  and  Shayok.  From  the  lake 
to  the  pass,  the  scenery  was  wild  as  wild  could  be ;  near  its  source 
the  ravine  turned  south  and  was  nearly  level  for  some  distance, 
finally  ending  amid  a  mass  of  scattered  rocks,  debris,  and  snow ; 
large  beds  of  which  still  filled  the  ravines  and  lay  in  patches  on  the 
summit  of  the  ridge.  The  wind  blew  with  great  violence  from  the 
west-south-west  on  reaching  the  pass,  with  that  cutting,  piercing, 
unsparing  manner  it  does  at  these  elevations ;  behind  the  shelter 
of  some  rocks  I  boiled  the  thermometers,  and  then  descended  into 
the  valley  below.  All  my  followers  now  on  the  return  journey 
walked  their  best ;  and  by  the  evening  we  were  well  into  the  culti- 
vation of  the  valley  above  Chimray.  The  next  day  I  reached  Leh, 
and  was  glad  to  meet  some  brother  Surveyors,  also  on  their  return 
from  their  respective  surveys. 

In  the  foregoing  pages,  reference  has  often  been  made  to  the  g^at 
accumulations  of  boulders,  gravels  more  or  less  angular,  clays  and 
sands,  near  Tankso  and  in  the  Chang  Chiingmo ;  it  is  necessary  to 
add  a  few  words  in  conclusion  regarding  the  cause  I  assign  for  their 
formation.  This  is,  I  think,  clearly  glacial.  Proofs  are  not  wanting 
that,  in  ages  past,  the  valleys  of  the  Himalaya  contained  glaciers  of 
enormous  length  and  thickness,  the  only  prototypes  of  which  are  t^ 
be  seen  in  those  now  filling  the  valleys  of  the  Karakoram,  far  north 
in  BaUistan.     About  half  way  between  the  villages  of  Kungun  and 
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Gond  lying  on  the  Sind  river  a  tributary  of  the  Jhclnm,  Kashmir, 
and  at  the  village  of  Gond  itself,  marks  of  glacial  action  are  nn- 
mistakeable  in  the  deep  grooves  or  striaB-marks  cut  in  the  hard 
metamorphic  slates,  at  a  height  of  about  150  or  200  feot  above  the 
present  level  of  the  river.  This  point  is  20  miles  in  a  direct  line 
from  the  head  of  the  valley,  where  at  present  some  very  small  glaciers 
exists  How  much  fnrther  this  glacier  extended  towards  the  plain 
of  the  Kashmir  valley,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  bat  at  the  d^bouche- 
ment  10  miles  below,  thick  beds  of  debris  are  to  be  seen  ;  the  Sind 
river  is  still  of  very  considerable  size,  and  glacial  accumulations  are 
very  soon  swept  away,  as  may  be  seen  in  now  existing  large  glaciers 
below  their  terminal  cliffs. 

Taking  5,500  feet  as  the  lowest  limit  of  its  extension,  every  valley 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  range  equal  in  mean  altitude  to  the  mountains 
north  of  Ejishmir,  must  have  once  been  the  bed  of  these  moving 
rivers  of  ice.  The  indications  of  glacier  extension  are  also  seen  on 
the  north  of  the  Zogi  La,  between  the  present  glacier  of  Muchoi 
and  Pnndras,  at  10  miles  from  the  pass.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
Dras  plain  was  once  buried  in  ice,  and  that  this  region  presented 
much  the  same  appearance  that  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mustakh 
does  now.  The  imagination  can  hardly  conceive  the  enormous 
magnitude  that  glaciers,  like  those  in  the  Karakoram,  must  have 
once  attained  ;*  and  that  they  extended  into  the  Skardo  valley  on 
the  Indus,  70  to  80  miles,  is  by  no  means  improbable.  Smaller 
ones  from  the  ridge  to  the  south  we  know  did,  for  near  Kepchun, 
a  fine  mass  of  moraine  protrudes  into  the  plain  nearly  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  having  very  large  angular  blocks  on  its  surface.  Moreover, 
this  moraine  must  have  been  formed  after  the  valley  around  Skardo 
had  assumed  somewhat  its  present  configuration,  for  this  basin  has 
at  some  period  been  filled  up  with  beds  of  lacustrine  deposit,  gravels, 
and  conglomerates,  to  a  height  that  overtops  the  present  isolated 
rock  rising  above  the  town,  the  coarser  beds  being  the  highest  in 
the  seriea ;  but  it  is  quite  natural  to  suppose  that,  on  a  milder  climate 
succeeding,  these  larger  alluvial  deposits  would  be  the  first  to  be 
removed    by   the    extinction    of    glaciei-s    further    down  the  valley, 

*  The  existing  glacier  of  Baltoro  is  86  miles   long  in  direct  horizontal 
distance. 
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while  the  cold  was  yet  intense  enough  to  preserve  tboBe  aroand 
and  above  Skardo.  Thongh  the  vast  accumulations  of  detritna  ia 
the  Sbardo  baain  ivete,  I  conceivej  dae  to  the  glaciers  from  the  higii 
ranges,  both  to  the  north  and  Eouth  ot  the  Indns  near  Ba^ho, — which 
glaciere  must  hove  extended  close  down  to  and  dammed  np  the  river, 
— it  does  not  follow  aa  some  might  be  led  to  suppose  that  the  whole 
mass  of  such  a  mighty  barrier  should  be  formed  of  ice.  It-  was 
the  debriq  of  moraines  that  would  have  composed  this,  from  its 
continued  accumulation  in  so  narrow  a  gorge  as  the  Indus  there 
presents.  These  exuvite  there  piled  up,  would  have  raised  the  bed  of 
the  gorge,  and  the  bed  oE  the  lateral  valley  as  well,  also  elevatin|f 
the  active  cause,  viz.,  the  glacier  itself ;  and  in  course  of  time  tha 
whole  valley  level  would  have  been  bronglit  up  to  the  height  of 
the  great  deposits  around  Skardo.  The  section  below  (Fig.  6.)  will, 
I  hope,  explain  my  meauing,  in  which  a,  a',  a"  represent  the  successiva 
level»  of  the  gorge  and  corresponding  lateral  glaciers.  • 

Fig.  6. 


Innumcrnble  other  instances  can  be  seen  of  ice  action  tlironghoDt 
the  Kashmir  tenitory  ;  I  will  instance  near  the  Fotu  La,  on  the  road 
to  Leh,  a  spot  now  far  removed  from  such  causes  in  action.  Even  in 
the  valley  of  the  Jlielnm,  below  Bara  Miila,  tha  effects  of  a  glacial 
period  can  bo  seen.  That  glaciers  filling  lateral  ravineB  have  extend- 
ed across  the  maiu  valleys  at  some  periods  of  their  existence  is  most 
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probable ;  and  in  nearly  every  case  where  gravel  deposits  are  seen, 
some  side  ravine  below,  having  its  sources  high  up,  can  be  pointed 
ont,  whose  glacier  has  formed  a  temporary  stoppage  to  the  main  river 
into  which  it  ran  :  and  such  effects  are  still  in  progress  in  the 
highest  ranges  of  the  mighty  Himalayas.  When  glaciers  extended 
down  to  5,000  feet,  what  must  have  been  the  appearance  of  the  upper 
Shayok,  Indus  and  Chang  Chdngmo,  where  12  to  13,0u0  is  the 
lowest  level  of  the  country ;  contemplation  of  such  a  scene  in  the 
mind's  eye  renders  the  formation  of  lakes  and  the  accumulations 
of  detrital  matter  a  natural  sequence  very  easy  to  imagine.  Further, 
when  such  powerful  forces  of  ice  and  water  were  in  action,  their 
results  would  have  extended  far  down  the  main  drainage  lines,  and 
are  to  be  sought  for  at  the  d^bouchements  of  such  rivers  as  the 
Indus,  the  Sutlej,  Ganges,  &c. ;  and  I  believe  that  the  more  recent 
accumulations  of  immense  boulder  beds  composed  of  rocks  from  the 
inner  ranges,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Noon  Nuddee,  Deyrah 
Dhoon,  and  other  places  along  the  base  of  the  Himalayas,  may  owe 
their  existence  to  a  glacial  period  in  those  n^ountains. 


Notes  on  Geological  features  of  the  country  near  foot  of  hills  in  the 
Western  Bhootan  Dooars,-^By  Captain  H.  H.  Godwin-Austen, 
jP,  R,  G.  S.f  Topographical  Survey, 

[Beceivod,  26th  March,  1867.] 

In  the  report  '  On  the  coal  of  Assam,  with  Geological  notes  on  the 
adjoining  districts  to  the  south,'  <fec.  by  H.B.  Medlicott,  Esq.,  Deputy 
Superintendent  of  the  Geological  Survey,  published  in  the  Memoirs  of 
that  Survey,*  allusion  has  been  made  to  certain  geological  features 
of  the  hills  bounding  the  Western  Bhootan  Dooars.f 

A  few  more  explanatory  notes  on  the  formations  to  be  seen  there 
may  prove  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  above  paper,  and  lead 
others  who  may  have  the  opportunity  to  observe  them  more  closely. 
The  base  of  the  Himalayas  is  there  so  densely  wooded  that  much 

•     Mem,  Geol.  Survey  of  India,  Vol.  IV.  p.  387.  See  pages  392  and  435,  436. 
t     See  the  map  of  '*  Bhootan  and  country  adjacent"  on  the  scale  of  4  miles 
to  the  inch  for  all  places  mentioned  in  this  paper. 
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is  necessarily  often  hidden,  and  interestiog  and  important  beds  are 
easily  overlooked  on  a  hurried  scramble  through  the  country.  The 
point  where  I  first  noticed  the  absence  of  the  nsnal  sandstone  forma- 
tion, corresponding  to  the  lowest  Siwalik  formations,  so  similar  in 
every  way  to  that  in  a  like  position  in  the  Peyrah  Dhoon,  was  near 
Dalingkote,  where  the  Tsel  river  leaves  the  hills;  here  I  only 
observed  a  low  teiTace  of  clay  and  boulders,  quite  a  fluviatile  deposit 
on  the  river  bank,  the  bounding  spurs  from  the  main  hills  being  of 
stratified  gneiss.  A  short  distance  towards  the  Teesta  on  the  west, 
these  sandstones  make  their  appearance  and  continue  up  to  that  river 
rising  to  a  considerable  height  and  thickness.  The  remains  of  a  much 
laiger  accumulation  of  clays  and  conglomerates  is  seen  some  three 
miles  up  the  Tsel  towards  the  fort  of  Dalingkote  forming  a  narrow 
flat  terrace  overhanging  the  river.  The  lowest  terrace  of  clays  and 
gravels  extends  away  towards  the  plains,  covered  with  a  dense  forest  for 
eight  miles,  blending  gradually  with  them  into  a  clay  country  clothed 
with  high  grass.  Proceeding  from  the  Tsel  river  to  the  Tsakamchu, 
and  thence  towards  Sipchu,  the  beds  of  two  large  streams  are  cro8se4, 
viz.  the  Nurchu  and  Mochu.  Between  these  drainage  lines,  the  road 
passes  over  a  sub-angular  debris  from  the  adjacent  hills  of  the  gneiss 
rocks  and  clays,  the  terminal  cliff  being  of  considerable  height  and 
becoming  much  higher  as  one  proceeds  east.  The  lowest  levels  of  the 
courses  of  streams  which  are  below  those  south  of  Palingkote, 
gradually  increase  as  the  longitudinal  depression  of  the  Jholdaka  is 
approached,  so  that  on  and  about  the  Mochu,  the  conglomerate  cliffs 
rise  in  fine  proportions,  the  upper  level  surface  of  the  terrraces  being 
constant.  But  I  must  remark  here  that  this  is  far  below  the  highest 
level  of  like  beds  on  the  west  of  the  Jholdaka  or  Dechu,  shewing  that 
these  last  have  suffered  the  effects  of  denudation  to  a  less  extent, 
unless,  in  the  instance  of  conglomerates  on  the  Nurchu  and 
Mochu,  we  are  to  suppose  them  to  be  later  fluviatile  deposits  of  those 
rivers.  A  very  characteristic  feature  of  the  country  in  this  part  of  the 
Dooars  is  the  very  sudden  termination  of  these  gravels  and  clays  at 
about  six  miles  from  the  base  of  the  hills  in  a  more  or  less  abrupt 
scarp  running  east  and  west ;  this  outer  boundary  rises  higher  than 
most  of  the  intervening  ground  between  it  and  the  hills  (which  is 
deeply  cut  into  by  rayiiicK  and  covered  with  dense  jungle  and  forest) 
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fonning  at  Tsalcha  Pahar  and  Kungamutti  isolated  high  points  of 
ground.  The  watershed  between  the  Bholla  and  Jholdaka  is  thrown 
off  from  Tsalcha  and  running  dne  sonth  towards  Ramsahai  Hath, 
terminates  there  in  a  marked  low  scarp  of  sand  and  gravel  about  20 
feet  high,  beyond  this  a  more  clayey  level  begins  and  blends 
into  the  dead  level  of  the  plains.  Looking  due  east  from  Tsui* 
cha  over  the  Jholdaka,  the  conglomerate  deposits  are  seen  abut- 
ting on  the  river,  and  terminate  at  Tondoo  in  a  high  cliff  about 
120  feet  high  irregularly  but  horizontally  stratified,  some  of  the 
boulders  being  of  large  dimensions,  one  remarkably  large,  about 
10  feet  high,  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff.  About  half  a  mile  below 
this  in  the  bed  of  the  Jholdaka  the  masses  of  gneissose  rock  were  0{ 
very  large  dimensions,  their  size  and  position  so  far  from  the 
hills  requiring  the  existence  of  more  than  the  ordinary  transporting 
power  of  moving  water.  This  cliff  follows  the  left  bank  of  the 
Jholdaka  and  the  road  to  Sipchu  runs  at  the  base  of  it  as  far  as 
the  trijunction  of  the  Jiti  and  Sipchu  with  the  Jholdaka.  Looking 
up  the  first  named  river,  the  masses  of  conglomerate  beds  with  clays, 
are  seen  to  rise  into  very  considerable  proportions,  and  towards  the 
east  form  low  hills  running  up  to  the  main  mass  of  the  mountains. 
I  was  unable  to  proceed  far  up  the  Jiti  nulla,  but  it  is  far  from 
unlikely  that  the  sandstone  formation  may  be  found  there,  the  look 
of  the  gorge  g^ve  somewhat  the  appearance  of  being  cut  through 
these  rocks.  The  greater  elevation  of  the  newer  deposits  on  this  side 
of  the  Jholdaka  also  favours  this  idea,^  as  they  may  have  been  raised  by 
the  upthrow  of  the  sandstone  on  which  they  are  seen  to  rest  when 
both  are  present,  and  I  may  say  generally  unconformably.  At  the 
Jiti  nuddee  the  road  to  Sipchu  rises  to  the  top  of  the  high  terrace 
that  overlooks  the  left  bank  of  the  Jholdaka  for  the  rest  of  the 
distance.  No  one,  as  they  proceed,  can  fail  to  remark  the  succeeding 
sudden  rises  on  to  higher  levels  sharply  and  straightly  defined.  This 
with  a  slight  slope  to  the  main  surface  causes  the  mass  of  this 
formation  at  Sipchu  to  be  of  very  great  thickness ;  it  is  there  seen 
abutting  against  the  gneiss  rocks  quite  500  feet  above  the  bed  of  the 
Dechu,  and  no  trace  of  the  tertiary  sandstones  are  here  to  be  seen. 
Gloee  beyond  this  the  conglomerates  have  been  removed,  and  tlio 
gneisB  extends  low  down  to  the  bed  of  the  river  Dechu,  but  between 
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Sipchn  and  Jangtsa  a  remnant  comes  in  as  a  valley  deposit  in  a 
narrow  high  ledge  overhanging  the  Dechn,  and  at  Jangtsa  the  highest 
level  mnst  be  qnite  800  to  1,000  feet  above  it.  This  level  ledge  can  be 
traced  in  a  gp*eater  or  less  degree  np  the  valley,  being  most  conspicu- 
ously marked  at  the  junctions  of  the  main  lateral  valleys.  Looking 
over  the  face  of  the  country  just  described,  at  the  abrupt  terminatioa 
of  the  conglomerate  and  clay  beds  at  Tsulcha,  <&c.  and  the  successive 
and  regular  high  cut  terraces  on  the  east  of  the  Jholdaka,  no  part  of 
the  outer  hills  that  I  have  seen,  gave  more  the  appearance  of 
denudation  due  to  the  action  of  the  sea  than  this :  all  seemed  in 
accordance  with  a  slow  but  intermittent  last  elevation  of  the  land. 

The  large  mass  of  conglomerates,  north  of  Tondoo,  disappear  before 
reaching  Chamoorchi :  there  in  the  gorge  of  the  Pyim  Chu,  only  a  low 
terrace  of  transported  water-worn  materials  brought  down  evidently 
by  that  river  is  seen  sloping  gradually  out  into  the  plain  towards 
Ambari.  The  hill  on  which  the  fort  of  Chamoorchi  stands  is  of  the 
metamorphic  rocks»  some  of  the  beds  being  of  a  more  shaly  nature^ 
but  all  micaceous.  Neither  here,  nor  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Pyim  Chu  was  any  trace  of  the  tertiary  sandstone  formation,  nor  did 
I  see  it  any  where  the  whole  distance  to  Bnxa,  not  even  in  the  re- 
entering angle  of  the  large  river,  the  Boro  Torsa.  In  the  Chamoorchi 
Dooar,  between  the  rivers  Dahina  and  Haiti,  is  a  dry  fiat  plain,  more 
or  less  stony  on  the  suriace,  open  and  only  covered  with  grass.  It 
extends  as  far  south  as  Garkunta  and  Huldabari  Hath :  the 
termination  of  higher  level  is  very  regularly  marked  also  by  the 
sudden  rise  of  numerous  small  streams  that  flow  due  south,  through 
a  country  where  the  surface  beds  are  clay  and  free  of  pebbles.  The 
distance  that  the  gravel  beds  extend  from  the  base  of  the  hills,  and 
these  streams  take  their  rise,  is  very  regular,  and  conforms  very  closely 
with  their  contour  at  8  to  10  miles.  I  also  noticed  that  the  bouldery 
character  of  the  beds  of  the  larger  streams  ceased  at  the  same  distance, 
the  Jholdaka,  the  largest  of  them  becoming  at  once  sluggish,  broad, 
and  with  a  sandy  bed  at  Ramsahai  Hath,  and  the  stony  bed  of  the 
Raiti  and  Demdema  are  dry  for  a  long  distance  ;  these  outerj gravels 
are  evidently  the  most  supei-ficial  recent  deposits  that  have  spread 
away  from  the  several  hill  streams.  East  of  the  Raiti  a  long  slope  of 
gravel  and  boulders  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  hills  some  8  to  10 
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miles,  these  end  at  Rangali  Bnjna  in  abrupt  bnt  low  scarps  mnch 
intersected  with  ravines.  This  scarp  is  seen  on  the  left  hand  on  the 
read  following  the  right  bank  of  the  Boro  Torsa  that  leads  to  Balla  ; 
its  materials  appear  to  have  been  carried  out  this  distance  by  the 
above  river,  and  are  of  very  recent  origin.  About  four  miles  from 
Tazigongy  the  site  of  the  Bhutea  stockade,  the  spurs  from  the 
mountains  abut  on  the  river,  and  a  new  and  isolated  feature  in  the 
geology  of  this  part  occurs.  The  rock  is  a  hard  compact  limestone 
very  similar  to  beds  in  the  limestone  of  Masuri.  The  mass  is  of  no 
great  extent  and  dips  at  a  very  high  angle  to  N.  W  ;  the  lower  beds 
being  shaly  and  thin  bedded.  I  found  no  fossils,  so  that  its  age  can 
only  be  conjectured ;  certainly  older  than  the  middle  tertiary,  it  may 
be  nummnlitic.  The  Balla  hill  in  the  immediate  continuation  of  this 
limestone  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Torsa  is  a  micaceous  schistose 
rock,  and  in  the  bed  of  a  small  ravine  near  the  foot  of  the  ascent  to 
Tazigong,  I  found  several  pieces  of  very  pure  soft  steatite,  which 
I  was  told  the  Bhuteas  cut  into  small  cups.  I  was  unable  to  examine 
the  foot  of  the  hills  to  the  east  of  Balla,  having  much  ground  to 
survey  to  the  south,  but  looking  in  that  direction  the  termination  of  the 
mountain  spurs  appeared  somewhat  detached  from  the  mass,  as  if  due 
to  newer  beds  lying  at  the  base  of  them ;  they  may  either  be  a 
continuation  of  the  sandstone  at  Buxa,  or  the  higher  conglomerate 

beds. 

To  the  east  of  the  Boro  Torsa,  no  marked  feature  denotes  where 
the  gravels  end,  the  level  of  the  country  is  very  equable,  the  beds  of 
the  streams  being  very  sandy,  bouldery  and  dry  for  a  distance  of  10 
miles.  The  Basera  river,  one  of  the  largest,  is  dry  nearly  as  far  down 
as  Nathabari  in  the  month  of  February  ;  but,  although  no  scarp  marks 
the  commencement  of  a  lower  level  in  the  country,  this  line  coincides 
with  what  I  have  before  said  respecting  the  Balla  and  Chamoorchi 
Dooars.  The  larger  streams  have  generally  a  narrow  strip  of  kader 
land  bounded  with  a  low  scarp  marking  their  former,  higher  and 
lateral  extension. 

At  Buxa  the  sandstones  suddenly  come  in  with  the  accompanying 
higher  and  unconformable  conglomerate  beds,  the  former  with  the 
prevailing  high  dip  towards  the  main  hills.  I  have  already  noticed 
the  occurrence  of  this  formation  in   a  short  paper   in  this  Journal 
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(1865),  I  have  now  an  addition  of  some  interest,  [viz.  that  in  the 
V  bed  of  Deemah  nuddee  a  short  distance  west  of  Buxa^  which  flows 
throagh  the  sandstones  and  conglomerates,  Assistant  Surgeon  J.  Rich- 
ardson has  since  informed  me  he  found  the  fossil  molar  of  an  elephant, 
probably  washed  out  of  the  upper  beds. 

The  absence  of  the  tertiary  sandstones  at  the  base  of  the  Himalayas 
for  a  distance  of  over  50  miles  is,  as  remarked  by  Mr.  Medlicott,  an 
anomalous  case,  and  if  any  remnant  be  found  hereafter,  it  must  be 
small.  In  the  deeper  gorges  of  the  main  rivers  such  as  the  Jholdaka, 
Dahina,  and  Boro  Torsa,  they  would  be  the  more  likely  to  shew,  as 
they  do  on  the  Teesta,'  if  nowhere  else,  but  we  only  find  stratified 
rocks  of  the  most  recent  formations  with  the  single  exception  of  a 
small  mass  of  limestone  thrust  up  at  a  high  angle  at  Balla.  The 
question  arises  where  are  these  usual  formations,  they  suddenly 
disappear  east  of  the  Teesta,  and  as  suddenly  reappear  east  of  the 
Torsa  in  equal  force.  Are  they  still  below  the  surface  over  this 
area,  or  have  they  never  existed,  one  of  the  suppositions  brought 
forward  by  Mr.  Medlicott.  If  they  have  ever  found  a  place 
here,  to  what  forces  are  we  to  attribute  this  single  instance  of  total 
widespread  denudation  in  so  long  a  line  of  formations.  Taking  great 
physical  features  into  consideration,  it  may  be  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  country  and  its  rocks  under  consideration  is  to  the  south 
and  east  on  the  edge  of  a  great  natural  basin  of  depression  that  must 
have  been  receiving  for  ages  the  drainage  of  the  whole  of  the  Eastern 
Himalayas,  and  considering  its  distance  from  the  sea,  the  neijghbour- 
hood  of  Kooch  Behar  is  yet  one  of  the  lowest  in  Bengal  on  the  north 
and  east.  From  Balla  there  runs  in  a  north-westerly  direction  a  high 
ridge,  8  to  10,000  feet,  given  off  from  the  great  Himalayan  mass  of 
Gyepmochi,  and  this  narrow  but  high  feature  runs  parallel  to  the  deep 
transverse  valley  of  the  Am  Mochu,  following  in  all  probability  a 
great  fault,  and  the  existence  of  which  is,  in  a  measure,  proved  by  the 
sudden  termination  of  the  limestone  in  the  direction  of  its  strike  at 
Balla,  for  in  the  Dootia  nulla  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Torsa,  I  was 
unable  to  find  any,  but  metamorphic  rocks  in  its  bed ;  and  if  the 
limestone  be  continuous,  this  ravine  would  cut  through  the  whole  of 
it.  I  am,  therefore,  more  of  opinion  that  the  elevatory  force  that  has 
raised  the  tertiary  sandstones  into  the  position  they  are  found  along 
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the  whole  base  of  the  Himalayas,  often  to  a  height   of   nearly  3,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  has  here  been  exerted  in  a  less  degree,   and   that 
they  are  to  be  sought  for  yet  below  the  upper    conglomerates  more  or 
less  deeply  seated  at  a  short  distance  from  the  base  of  the  hills,   as   I 
have   shewn  by  the  dotted  line  in  map  (Plate  V).     Should  further 
exploration  shew  more  clearly  how  these  sandstones  near  the  Teesta 
disappear  eastwards,  how  they  commence  again  near  and  to  the  west 
of  Buxa,  and  that  they  lie  deeply  seated  in  the  intervening  space, 
it  will  not  a  little  form  a  connecting  link  geologically,  though   not 
orographically,   with  the  hill  mass  south  of  the  Brahmaputra ;  it  is 
curious  to  find  the  last  low  eminences  of  gneiss  in  the  Assam  valley, 
viz.  at  Dhoobrie   and   Mateabug  as  noticed  by  Mr.  Medlicott,  to  be 
upon  a  line  in  the  direction  of  this  great  gneiss  mass  of  the  Himnl ayahs 
at  Gyepmochi,   the   area  so  devoid  of  the  tertiary   deposits   lying 
between  them. 

Oct.  1866. 
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Query  50  to  Query  76  ; — by  Rev.  P.  Mason,  X>.  D.  Missionary  to 
the  Karen  people.* 

[Beoeiyed  7th  Jannaiy,  1866]. 

The  following  pages  contain  the  answers  to  **  Qaeries  respecting 
the  human  race,  addressed  to  travellers,  by  a  Committee  of  the 
British  Association  for  the  advancement  of  science,"  from  qnery  50  to 
query  76  inclusive,  furnished  at  the  request  of  Col.  Phayre,  and  with 
the  previous  sheets,  complete  the  replies. 

No  answer  is  given  to  query  78,  for  obvious  reasons.  It  asks  the 
results  of  missionary  labours  on  the  people,  and  for  a  scientific  associa- 
tion,  the  answer  should  be  furnished  by  one  who  is  not  a  Missionary. 

Dufellingu, 

50.  The  character  of  the  houses  the  Kareus  inhabit,  varies  with 
the  character  of  the  cultivation  pursued.  Among  the  Red  Karens  and 
ToungthuB,  where  the  cultivation  is  permanent,  the  same  ground 
being  cultivated  for  a  succession  of  years,  the  houses  are  con^paratively 
permanent.  But  most  of  the  Karen  tribes  change  their  fields  annually, 
and  move  every  two  or  three  years  to  be  near  their  cultivation ;  and 
there  build  temporary  houses  of  bamboos,  leaves  and  ratan.  They 
clear  a  few  acres  of  land,  burn  them  over  near  the  dose  of  the  dry 

*  Thia  paper  is  a  continaation  of  the  answers  to  queries  1 — 60,  on  the  same 
Bobjeot,  pabliflhed  in  Journal  As.  Sooletyi  Bengal,  1866|  vol.  xzzv.  pt.  ii.  p.  1  ^, 
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Beason,  the  ashes  serving  as  manure ;  and  when  the  first  showers 
fall,  they  plant  their  paddy.  They  do  not  scatter  it  over  the  gronnd, 
as  in  the  cultivation  of  lowland  paddy,  but  one  walks  over  the  field  in 
front  with  a  pointed  bamboo,  with  which  he  makes  holes  in  the  ground* 
a  foot  or  more  apart,  and  another  follows  dropping  a  few  grains  into  the 
holes ;  and  there  they  leave  them  for  the  showers  to  fill  in  the  earth. 
After  the  harvest  has  been  gathered,  the  field  lies  fallow  for  several 
years ;  while  crops  are  raised  in  like  manner  in  other  localities. 

Each  village  has  its  own  lands ;  and  if  they  are  large,  in  comparison 
with  the  inhabitants,  they  are  able  to  cultivate  new  fields  for  six  or 
seven  years ;  but  if  their  lands  are  small,  they  are  compelled  to  come 
back  to  their  former  cultivation  in  three  or  four  years ;  but  after  so 
short  a  period,  the  jungle  on  it  is  too  small  to  produce  any  good 
amount  of  ashes,  and  the  crops  are  poor.  In  this  way  the  Karens 
move  around  their  scant  domains,  like  the  moon  in  her  orbit,  so  as  to 
present  the  same  phases,  after  intervals  of  very  few  years. 

While  each  village  has  its  own  lands  and  boundaries,  as  one^  and 
which  they  call  a  country,  the  lands  of  each  village  are  divided  among 
many  owners,  as  in  other  countries.  Land  is  often  bought  and  sold, 
and  in  the  instances  that  have  fallen  under  my  own  observation,  the 
price  paid  has  been  from  two  to  three  rupees  x)er  acre.  Like  other 
communities,  there  are  some  too  poor  to  own  land,  and  these  are 
allowed,  by  the  landowners,  to  cultivate  at  a  fixed  rate  of  one  rupee 
for  every  hundred  baskets  harvested. 

In  the  north,  where  wars  have  been  prevalent,  the  people  have 
been  necessitated  to  live  close  together  for  mutual  protection.  The 
Bghais,  Mopghas  and  some  other  tribes,  have  usually  but  one  building 
for  a  whole  village.  It  is  built  like  a  bazar,  with  a  square  in  the 
middle.  There  is  a  walk  all  around  the  building,  with  rooms  opening 
into  it  on  each  side.  Every  married  couple  has  a  room  and  a  fire-plaoe 
of  their  own  for  domestic  purposes,  while  the  hall  is  common  property, 
to  which  women  often  take  their  weaving,  and  men  their  mats  and 
basket-making. 

All  around  the  hall  is  a  raised  platform,  on  which  the  young  men 
of  the  village  sleep,  and  where  strangers  are  lodged.  The  building  is 
of  bamboo,  usually  raised  some  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  ground, 
with  rows  of  pig-sties  ranged  UAder  the  rows  of  roomS;  while  the 
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fowls  often  roost  on  the  beams  oyer  the  rooms,  but  sometimes  below 
in  connection  with  the  pigs. 

Among  the  southern  tribes,  each  family  has  commonly  a  separate 
house,  though  sometimes  several  families  of  relatives  occupy  the  same 
building.  These  houses  are  built  on  one  plan.  The  front  is  at  one 
end,  where  the  ladder,  by  which  they  are  entered,  leads  into  the  hall ; 
which  is  a  verandah,  where  visitors  are  received,  and  where  both  men 
and  women  work.  The  main  body  of  the  building  consists  of  one 
room,  with  a  fire-place  in  the  middle  that  serves  to  divide  it  into  two 
apartments ;  in  which  different  members  of  the  family,  when  large, 
sleep. 

The  Pwos  of  the  Tenasserim  Provinces  have  the  singular  custom 
of  always  building  their  houses  so  as  to  face  to  the  east,  but  they 
can  give  no  account  of  its  origin ;  and  it  is  not  observed  by  the  other 
tribes. 

The  size  of  Karen  villages  varies  from  ten  to  one  hundred  houses  or 
families ;  and  in  some  of  the  Bed  Karen  villages  there  are  two  of 
three  hundred  families. 

Momnnents. 

51 — 52.  No  monuments  of  any  kind  are  raised  by  the  Karens,  or 
have  ever  been  known  to  be  raised.  They  prefer  that  their  localities 
should  be  unknown,  and  wish  to  ignore  their  existence  to  all  the 
outside  world. 

Works  of  Art. 

The  Karens  are  singularly  deficient  in  works  of  art.  In  the  Tenas- 
serim Provinces,  the  only  works  they  can  exhibit  are  baskets  and  mats^ 
which  are  very  neat.  The  mats  have  various  forms  woven  in  them, 
to  which  they  attribute  a  divine  origin.  When  god  was  about  to  die, 
as  the  legend  runs,  he  called  all  nations  to  him  to  receive  his  dying 
legacies ;  but  the  Karens  being  tardy  in  coming,  they  arrived  only  in 
time  to  see  his  mats  burning,  and  to  note  the  figures  on  the  ashes  which 
had  been  woven  into  them ;  and  they  have  made  their  mats,  they  say, 
after  these  patterns  ever  since. 

Among  the  Bghais,  we  find  a  few  that  can  work  in  iron,  so  as  to 
forge  their  own  axes  and  bills,  hoes  and  spears.  On  proceeding  to 
the  Bed  Karens,  silversmiths  are  met  with  who  make  all  the  common 
female  ornaments,  as  rings,  bangles,  ear-knobs,   and  the  like.     The 
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Taras,  farther  nortb,  make  matchlocks,  some  of  which  that  I  hare  seen, 
are  very  well  done,  and  sell  for  thirty  mpees  each.  They  display  no 
ingennityj  however,  in  these  works.  They  are  mere  imitations  of  Shan 
articles.  While  the  Karens  originate  nothing,  they  show  as  great  a 
capability  to  imitate,  as  the  Chinese.  They  can  learn  anything. 
Boys  who  never  saw  a  chisel  or  plane  or  saw,  will  readily  learn  to  use 
them,  as  well  as  a  Ohinaman.  Men  who  were  called  Loo-yaing,  "  wild 
men,''  by  the  Bnrmese  a  few  years  ago,  can  now  do  all  the  work  of  a 
printing  office,  as  well  and  as  readily  as  Europeans  with  the  same 
amount  of  training.  Others  can  use  the  chain  and  the  prismatic 
compass  in  the  field,  and  the  plotting  scale  and  protractor,  and  paint- 
box in  the  honse,  and  produce  unaided  a  very  creditable  plan  of  a  piece 
of  land,  while  still  others  can  use  the  sextant,  measure  heights  and 
distances,  take  the  sun's  meridional  altitude,  and  calculate  the  latitude. 

Karen  women  can  generally  weave,  and  embroider  very  prettily ; 
but  there  is  a  tribe  or  clan  in  the  valley  of  the  Salween,  the  We-was, 
in  which  there  was  not  a  single  woman  of  the  whole  tribe,  when  the 
missionaries  went  first  among  them,  that  knew  how  to  weave.  They 
buy  all  their  clothes  from  the  neighbouring  tribes,  and  have  no 
peculiar  dress  of  their  own. 

The  Karens  have  a  few  musical  instruments  of  their  own  manufac- 
ture, but  they  are  quite  rude.  They  make  pipes  or  whistles  out  of 
bamboos ;  and  bugles  out  of  buffaloes'  horns,  or  the  horns  of  the  antelope. 
They  have  also  harps,  guitars,  jews'-harps,  and  a  kind  of  dulcimer. 

They  are  remarkably  fond  of  the  sounds  of  gongs,  and  kyee-zees, 
a  taste  they  have  in  common  with  the  Shans  and  Chinese.  The  Kyee- 
zee  is  little  known,  but  it  may  be  described  as  a  large  gong,  with  a 
cylinder  a  little  less  than  its  own  circumference  attached  to  one  side ; 
or  it  may  be  viewed  as  a  bell-metal  drum,  with  one  end  open.  It  is 
struck  like  a  gong,  and  gives  forth  a  sound  like  a  gong,  but  not  so 
shrill.  They  are  manufactured  by  the  Shans,  and  have  ornamental 
circles  and  bands  with  representations  of  birds  and  fish  ;  and  on  the 
outer  circle  are  four  raised  frogs,  as  the  figure  of  the  cat  sometimes 
surmounted  the  ancient  sistrum.  Whether  the  sound  of  the  instru- 
ment is  intended  to  emulate  the  voice  of  the  frog  or  not,  must  be 
left  to  conjecture,  for  no  one  can  give  any  reason  for  the  frog  being 
there. 
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The  Karens  attach  a  fabnlous  valae  to  these  instrnments,  and  often 
pay  absurd  prices  for  those  that  have  good  tones.  They  have  dis- 
tinctive names  for  ten  different  kinds,  which  they  pretend  to  distinguish 
by  the  sound,  the  poorest  of  which  sells  for  one  hundred  rupees,  and 
the  best  for  a  thousand.  Besides  these,  there  are  several  inferior  kinds 
with  prices  varying  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  rupees.  When  a  good 
kyee-zee  is  struck,  the  £[arens  say  the  music  softens  the  heart,  and  the 
women  weep  for  the  friends  they  have  lost,  or  from  whom  they  are 
separated* 

The  possession  of  kyee-zees  is  what  constitutes  a  rich  Karen.  No 
one  is  considered  rich  without  them,  whatever  may  be  his  other  pos- 
sessions. Every  one  who  has  money,  endeavours  to  turn  it  into  kyee- 
aees,  and  a  village  that  has  many  of  them  is  the  envy  of  other  villages, 
and  is  often  the  cause  of  wars  to  obtain  possession  of  them. 

Domestie  Animals, 

54.  The  only  quadrupeds,  entitled  to  be  considered  domestic  animals 
among  the  Karens,  are  hogs  and  dogs.  The  hog  is  the  small  Chinese 
variety,  and  is  very  extensively  raised,  both  for  food  and  for  sale.  It 
is  used  in  all  their  offerings  as  most  acceptable  to  the  unseen  spirits  ; 
and  no  idea  of  undeanness  is  attached  to  it,  any  more  than  to  the  ox, 
the  buffalo,  or  the  goat.  They  are  exclusively  in  charge  of  the  women, 
and  each  hog  distinguishes  the  voice  of  his  mistress,  though  a  dozen 
be  calling  at  the  same  time,  with  unerring  accuracy,  and  runs  to  her 
with  greatest  alacrity  for  the  food  he  expects  at  her  hands. 

A  few  solitaiy  oxen  and  buffaloes  are  occasionally  seen,  purchased 
from  the  Shans  or  Burmese,  but  they  cannot  be  regarded  as  Karen 
domestic  animals,  any  more  than  the  elephant  which  is  met  with  here 
and  there.  The  Pakus  and  Mannepghas  raise  a  few  goats,  and  the 
Bed  Karens  ponies,  as  well  as  oxen  quite  extensively ;  but  these  are 
local  and  exceptinal. 

Dogs  are  found  everywhere,  and  are  eaten  by  the  Bghais  as  readily 
as  by  the  Chinese,  but  not  by  the  southern  Karen  tribes.  The  pariah 
is  the  most  common  variety,  but  the  ELareus  raise  also  a  small  dog 
allied  to  the  smooth-haired  teitier,  which  they  use  for  hunting.  It  ia 
not  abandant,  but  is  highly  valued,  the  price  of  a  good  one  being 
equal  to  that  of  an  ordinary  pony  or  buffalo.  Deer^  it  is  said,  are  so 
afraid  of  them,  that  they  lose  strength  when  they  find  one  of  these 
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dogs  after  them,  and  become  an  easy  prey  to  the  hanter.  When  they 
start  anything,  they  go  yelping  after  it  all  day,  so  that  a  Karen  has 
only  to  follow  on,  and  he  is  sure  of  his  game  in  the  end.  They  will 
follow  a  large  snake  that  the  Karens  eat,  as  readily  as  a  deer,  hut  they 
will  not  attack  it.  Tiger  cats,  palm  cats,  and  civet  cats  they  attack 
and  kill.  They  fear  nothing,  excepting  tigers  and  leopards.  If  they 
come  on  a  tiger's  track,  they  mn  back. 

Gats  are  not  domesticated  by  the  Karens,  for  they  say,  ''  We  cannot 
eat  them,  while  they  devour  the  rats  we  wish  to  eat  ourselves." 

Fowls  are  raised  almost  universally.  Most  of  them  appear  to  be 
the  common  domestic  fowl,  but  a  few  are  the  Burmese  domestic  race 
of  the  wild  jungle  fowl ;  and  a  few  are  met,  in  the  southern  districts, 
with  the  membrane  that  covers  the  bones  black,  or  nearly  so,  GaUus 
Morio,  Temm.     It  is  not  found  among  the  northern  Karens. 

Governtnent, 

55 — 56.  The  government  of  the  Karens  may  be  compared  to  that  of 
the  American  Indians  at  present,  or  to  that  of  the  Scottish  clans  in  the 
days  of  Bob  Roy.  As  a  whole,  they  are  ungoverned  and  ungovernable. 
The  Pakus  are  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Pwos,  the  Bghais  of  the 
Pakus,  the  Gaikhos  of  the  Bghais,  and  the  Red  Karens  of  all.  Then 
there  is  not  a  village,  perhaps,  without  an  unsettled  feud  with  some 
other  village.  Their  districts  are  ill-defined,  and  they  quarrel  and 
fight,  like  civilized  people,  over  a  few  roods  of  land. 

If  a  man  is  devoured  by  a  tiger,  while  on  a  journey,  the  price  of 
his  life  is  demanded  by  his  relatives  of  his  companion  who  invited  him 
to  take  the  journey,  and  they  constitute  themselves  both  judge, 
jury,  and  executive.  Should  any  one  innocently  introduce  small-pox, 
or  cholera,  or  be  supposed  to  introduce  it,  or  any  other  disease  into  a 
village,  all  the  deaths  are  charged  to  him ;  and  if  he  has  not  property 
to  pay,  the  debt  remains  for  his  children  or  grandchildren  to  liquidate* 

Each  village,  with  its  scant  domain,  is  an  independent  state,  and 
every  chief  a  prince  ;  but  now  and  then,  a  little  Napoleon  arises,  who 
subdues  a  kingdom  to  himself,  and  builds  up  an  empire.  The  dynas- 
ties, however,  last  only  with  the  controlling  mind. 

Before  t}\fi  country  was  occupied  by  the  English,  Lai-qnai,  a  Bghai 
chief,  ruled  all  the  Bghais,  and  Gaikhos  north  of  Toungoo.  He  waged 
war  at  will  with  his  subjects  on  the  neighbouring  tribes ;  and  by 
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fnnushing  tlie  zenanas  of  the  Burmese  governors  with  comely  Karen 
girls,  whom  he  kidnapped,  the  chieftainship  of  the  Burmese  district  on 
the  plains  was  given  him,  and  he  reigned  a  king.  He  died,  and  his 
empire  died  with  him. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  I  found  some  ten  thousand  Karens  in  the 
valley  of  the  Yuneselon,  under  the  rule  of  a  great  chief,  called  La-kee* 
At  his  death  none  of  his  sons  or  sons-in-law  could  keep  the  kingdom 
from  falling  to  pieces,  or  prevent  its  crystallizing  into  the  same  ele- 
ments in  which  La-kee  found  it. 

In  many  districts  the  chieftainship  is  considered  hereditary,  hut  in 
more  it  is  elective;  as  much  as  the  chief  of  the  executive  is  in 
America.  The  people  select  the  man  that  pleases  them  hest  for  chief, 
no  matter  what  his  antecedents  may  have  been  ;  and  if  after  a  trial, 
he  does  not  please  them,  they  elect  another.  In  this  way  divisions 
sometimes  occur,  one  part  of  a  village  adhering  to  one  chief,  and 
another  part  to  another  chief,  and  they  perhaps  settle  the  question  by 
a  fight. 

In  many  villages  that  do  not  pay  taxes  or  tribute,  there  are  no 
regularly  constituted  chiefs.  The  man  with  the  most  property,  and 
the  largest  family  possessing  the  power  without  the  name. 

57 — 59.  There  are  no  divisions  of  caste  among  the  Karens,  and 
though  found  in  many  tribes  and  clans,  the  division  seems  to  have 
arisen  from  the  original  separation  of  families,  and  communities. 

Laws, 

60.  Although  there  are  no  written  forms  of  law  among  the  Karens, 
yet  there  is  in  fact  a  code  of  laws  preserved  in  the  traditionary 
commands  of  the  elders  that  meets  all  the  relations  of  man  to  man. 
The  elders  are  the  depositories  of  the  laws,  both  moral  and  political, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  and  they  give  them  as  they  receive  them, 
and  as  they  have  been  brought  down  from  past  generations.  Every 
village  has  its  elders,  who  are  expected  to  teach  the  young  people 
to  do  good  and  to  avoid  evil.  A  village  without  an  elder  well  stored 
with  traditionary  instruction  would  be  regarded  like  a  parish  in 
£ngland  without  a  clergyman.  To  indicate  their  usefulness,  the 
Karens  use  this  saying :  "  Where  there  is  no  smith,  the  axes  are 
soft ;  where  there  is  nq  cock,  the  rooms  are  still."     That  is,  the 
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elder  gives  efficiency  to  the  people,  as  the  smith  does  to  their  axes ; 
and  excites  them  to  action,  as  the  cock  by  crowing  aroases  the  sleepers 
to  their  work. 

The  following  lectures  are  from  the  lips  of  Bghai  elders.  Others 
might  not  nse  precisely  the  same  language,  but  all  wooid  convey  the 
same  ideas. 

Famines. — Children  and  grandchildren,  yon  are  children.  You 
do  not  know,  and  have  never  yet  seen  difficulties  and  trouble* 
But  I  am  old,  difficulties  I  have  seen,  troubles  I  have  found. 
I  have  been  in  scarcity  and  famine.  Great  waters  I  have  met, 
and  mastered ;  great  fires,  I  have  contended  with,  and  overcome. 
Momentous  feuds  I  have  known  \  with  mighty  wars  I  have  been 
acquainted,  I  am  familiar  with  heat,  and  I  am  familiar  with  rain.  I 
have  seen  irruptions  of  rats  destroy  the  crops  ;  I  have  seen  the  Talaings 
and  Bnrmans  overrun  the  country.  I  have  known  famines,  when  the 
people  had  to  dig  deep  to  obtain  poisonous  wild  yams ;  and  I  have 
seen  them  die  with  exhaustion  at  the  diggings.  I  have  known  the 
famine  so  severe  that  a  man  has  deceived  his  associate,  and  given  him 
a  meal  of  rice  and  curry,  but  no  sooner  had  he  done  eating  it,  than  he 
seized  him  as  a  thief,  declaring  that  he  had  stolen  the  food,  and  then 
sold  him  into  slavery  for  the  theft.  I  have  known  a  kyee-zee  sold  for 
a  sheaf  of  paddy,  and  a  basket  of  paddy  for  a  basket  of  money. 

Industry. — Children  and  grandchildren,  do  not  be  lazy,  work  hard. 
If  you  work  hard,  you  will  obtain  paddy,  you  will  obtain  rice  ;  and. 
you  can  sell  it,  and  obtain  money,  and  what  you  have  to  spare,  you 
can  take  care  of ;  and  when  times  of  scarcity  and  famine  come,  you 
can  bring  out  your  stores  of  paddy,  and  eat  and  be  satisfied,  and  have 
enough  for  your  children  and  grandchildren. 

If  yon  are  lazy,  you  will  have  no  paddy,  you  will  have  no  agreeable 
food,  and  you  will  have  nothing  with  which  to  buy.  When  the  famine 
is  unendurable,  you  will  steal  to  eat ;  and  you  will  then  be  sold  into 
slavery  ;  or  if  you  do  not  steal,  you  will  die. 

Observe  what  I  say  to  you,  work  and  labour  with  cheerfulness  and 
gladness.  Grasp  the  helve  of  the  cleaver  firmly,  hold  it  with  a  strong 
grip.  Expose  yourselves  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  to  the  pouring 
rains,  and  the  fierce  winds.  Bend  down  your  backs,  hold  firmly  the 
hoe,  and  live   among   the   weeds.     What    you  do,   do  thoroughly, 
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completely.  We  love  happiness ;  and  oar  greatest  happiness  is  to  clear 
our  fields  and  to  build  our  houses. 

I  tell  you  truly,  every  thing  is  in  the  earth.  Therefore  I  say  to 
you,  bend  down  your  backs,  grasp  the  hoe,  hoe  deep,  weed  clean ; 
and  yon  will  obtain  eatables.  Then,  in  times  of  scarcity  and  famine 
you  will  be  able  to  purchase  kyee-zees.  Orasp  the  axe  firmly,  and  clear 
a  wide  field ;  and  you  will  obtain  abundance  of  paddy.  Then  when 
times  of  scarcity  and  famine  come,  you  will  be  able  to  buy  buffaloes, 
and  they  will  be  the  gains  of  your  labour,  the  work  of  your  hands. 

If  yon  want  to  obtain  gong^,  weed  and  make  it  all  clean  around 
your  paddy.  Then  when  times  of  scarcity  and  famine  come,  you  will 
be  able  to  purchase  gongs  \  and  they  will  be  the  gains  of  your  labour, 
the  work  of  your  hands. 

If  you  want  to  obtain  silver,  plant  your  fields  industriously,  and 
when  the  rains  come,  your  paddy  will  spring  up  abundantly,  and  you 
will  have  good  crops.  Then  you  will  be  able  to  procure  silver,  and 
it  will  be  the  gains  of  your  labour,  the  work  of  your  hands. 

If  you  want  to  obtain  hogs  and  fowls,  take  cotton  and  make  clothes« 
Then  yon  will  be  able  to  procure  hogs  and  fowls,*  and  they  will 
be  the  gains  of  your  labour,  the  work  of  your  hands. 

If  yon  want  handsome  clothes,  spin  thread  diligently,  put  in  the 
woof  and  the  warp,  and  weave.  Then  yon  will  obtain  clothes,  and 
they  will  be  the  gains  of  your  labour,  the  work  of  your  hands. 

All  things  are  in  the  earth,  and  every  one  who  will  work  hard, 
will  obtain  them  ;  and  he  will  have  eatables  and  drinkables,  and  will 
become  rich,  and  will  have  in  abundance.  When  he  dies,  he  will 
leave  bis  property  to  his  children  and  grandchildren,  and  they 
will  enjoy  it.  It  will  not  be  like  those  who  obtain  property  by 
reprisals  and  forays.  That  is  ill-gotten  wealth,  and  is  accompanied 
by  hatred  aad  malice  ;  and  their  children  never  enjoy  it.  It  goes  to 
to  their  enemies. 

Children  and  grandchildren,  work  hard,  put  forth  every  exertion, 
and  you  will  obtain  everything  by  the  labour  of  your  own  hands. 

Indolence, — Therefore  I  say  to  you  concerning  the  indolent.  Lazy 
people  do  not  like  to  expose  their  bodies  to  the  sun,  or  rain,  so  their 
skin  and  flesh  are  comfortable,  and  do  not  suffer  like  the   skin  and 

*  That  is  by  selling  the  clothes. 

19 
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flesh  of  the  industrioos  ;  bnt  though  their  skin  and  flesh  are  comf ort- 
able,  their  stomachs  and  mouths  are  often  very  uncomfortable.  Some- 
times the  mouth  of  the  lazy  man  eats,  and  his  stomach  is  satisfied  ; 
but  often  his  mouth  finds  nothing  to  eat,  and  his  stomach  is  in  great 
distress ;  and  this  is  because  he  does  not  work  with  his  hands.  Children 
and  grandchildren,  do  not  become  imitators  of  people  like  these. 

Help  the  poor. — Children  and  grandchildren,  work,  every  one  of 
you,  and  be  prepared  for  a  time  of  famine.  Then,  when  a  time  o{ 
scarcity  or  famine  comes,  let  not  the  rich,  and  those  who  have  all 
the  rice  and  paddy,  reject  the  poor  who  have  nothing  ;  that  yon  may 
not  lose  your  honour,  and  be  abused  ;  but  that  you  may  be  honoured 
and  respected.  When  hard  times  come  and  there  is  famine  in  your 
midst,  let  the  wealthy  help  those  who  have  nothing  with  which  to 
buy,  and  cannot  borrow. 

Widows  and  Orphans* — Children  and  grandchildren,  do  not  forsake 
the  widows  and  orphans.  You  must  take  care  of  the  widows  and 
orphans,  you  must  look  after  those  who  have  nothing,  all  that  can 
neither  buy  nor  borrow  ;  that  the  poor,  the  widows  and  the  orphans 
may  not  die  of  hunger  nor  become  slaves.  Then  it  will  be  noised 
abroad  in  other  lands,  that  on  your  streams,  in  your  land  there  are 
many  wealtliy  men,  and  many  elders  ;  and  that  they  take  care  of  the 
poor,  and  the  widows  and  the  orphans,  and  that  there  none  die  of 
hunger,  or  become  slaves  among  them.  When  you  are  thus  praised, 
none  will  dare  to  speak  evil  of  you  ;  and  you  will  become  powerful, 
and  be  honoured. 

But  if  you  do  not  work,  you  will  have  nothing  and  come  to  shame 
because  you  have  nothing.  And  if  you  have  property,  but  do  not 
look  after  each  other  ;  if  you  are  covetous,  and  do  not  give  compas- 
sionately, you  will  come  to  shame  on  that  account. 

When  famine  comes  among  you,  if  you  do  not  look  after  the  po^r, 
and  the  widows  and  the  orphans  ;  if  you  do  not  take  care  of  those 
who  have  nothing,  they  will  die  of  hunger  or  become  slaves.  Then 
the  inhabitants  of  other  countries  will  hear  and  say  :  *^  We  hear  that 
in  that  country  the  poor,  and  the  widows  and  the  orphans  become 
slaves,  or  die  of  starvation."  Then  the  inhabitants  of  other  countries 
will  abuse  you,  and  speak  evil  of  you  and  say,  ^'  The  people  of  that 
land  are  all  the  children  of  poverty.     There  are  no  rich  men  among 
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them  ;  or  if  there  be  one,  he  is  a  covetous  fellow,  and  does  not  take 
care  of  his  people  ;  and  he  leaves  them  to  die,  or  become  slaves.'' 
After  yon  get  snch  a  bad  character  as  this,  should  yon  become  exceed- 
ingly wealthy,  and  exalt  yourselves,  and  set  yourselves  up  for  this  and 
that,  the  people  of  other  lands  will  not  believe  you,  will  not  fear  you, 
win  not  regard  you  at  all. 

Lave, — Children  and  grandchildren,  love  one  another.  Do  not 
quarrel,  do  not  find  fault  with  each  other.  When  we  are  in  the 
village  we  are  separate  people,  but  when  we  go  together  to  clear  the 
fields,  we  are  brethren  ;  and  if  one  is  taken  sick  on  the  road,  or  in 
the  jungle,  we  must  take  care  of  him ;  we  must  look  after  each  other. 
When  we  cut  fields  together,  we  are  brethren,  and  if  one  is  sick,  all 
are  sick  ;  if  one  dies,  all  die,  and  we  must  carry  his  body  back  to  his 
house,  and  lay  it  in  the  hall,  that  his  brethren  may  see,  and  his 
children  may  see,  and  his  wife  may  see  that  he  is  dead. 

Love  fectce, — Children  and  grandchildren,  love  peace,  and  you  will 
live  in  peace,  and  live  to  be  old.  He  who  loves  peace,  his  house  will 
be  established,  and  it  will  be  permanent.  He  ^vill  sleep  in  peace  and 
have  agreeable  food  to  eat.  He  who  walks  in  peace,  will  enjoy 
peace.  He  will  have  associates,  he  will  have  friends.  His  daughters 
will  demean  themselves  with  propriety,  and  his  sons  will  live  happily. 
He  will  have  no  adversaries,  he  will  have  no  enemies.  The  lovei-s  of 
peace  will  live  long  and  be  prosperous. 

SvU  doers, — The  evildoer  has  no  friends  ;  he  has  no  houses,  no 
fields  ;  but  he  has  adversaries  and  enemies.  His  daugliters  will  be- 
come slaves,  his  sons  servants.  His  wife  will  become  the  wife  of 
another,  and  his  kyee-zees  and  gongs  will  be  all  expended.  His 
kyee-zees  will  become  the  kyee-zees  of  others  ;  his  money  the  money 
of  others.  His  land  will  be  destroyed,  and  his  country  will  come  to 
destruction. 

Children  and  grandchildren,  take  no  pleasure  in  them.  Evildoers  do 
not  live  to  be  old.      Their  ways  go  up  quickly  to  old  age  and  death. 

Duty  to  Parents, — Children  and  grandchildren,  he  who  does  not 
love  his  father  and  mother,  will  suflfer  for  his  sin.  When  he  was 
small,  his  mother  gave  him  the  milk  of  her  breast  to  drink,  and  she 
bore  him  about,  and  carried  him  pick-a-pack,  and  cleaned  him   when 
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he  was  dirty  ;  and  when  he  cried,  his  mother  sympathised  with  him, 
and  did  not  laugh  at  him.  Great  are  the  sufferings  that  his  mother 
endured  for  him  while  he  was  an  infant. 

Therefore,  when  a  man  is  grown  up,  he  must  take  care  of  his 
mother  ;  if  he  does  not  take  care  of  his  mother,  if  he  does  not  fur- 
nish her  food  and  drink,  he  will  suffer  for  his  sin.  He  will  he 
afflicted,  and  become  poor. 

Your  father  left  your  mother  in  the  house  to  watch  you,  and  he 
went  out  and  worked  hard  for  you  and  your  mother,  that  you  might 
have  food  and  grow,  and  that  your  mother  might  have  leisure  to 
watch  you.  If  your  mother  had  not  had  food  provided  for  her,  she 
would  have  had  to  leave  you  in  the  house,  and  you  might  have  fallen 
out  of  it  and  been  killed.  In  order  therefore  that  yonr  mother  might 
take  care  of  you,  your  father  went  out  to  work,  and  endured  burning 
heat,  and  bore  the  drenching  rain. 

Therefore,  children  and  grandchildren,  when  you  grow  up,  you 
must  take  care  of  your  father,  and  provide  him  with  food  and  drink. 
He  that  does  not  take  care  of  his  father,  will  suffer  for  his  sin.  When 
the  God  of  heaven  and  earth  looks  down  upon  him,  he  will  punish 
him  for  his  sin,  and  he  will  become  poor  and  wretched.  If  he  works, 
he  will  not  succeed  in  obtaining  anything,  and  he  will  become  sickly 
weak,  and  helpless. 

Humility » — Children  and  grandchildren,  he  who  does  not  humble 
himself,  but  exalts  himself,  and  regards  his  relatives  as  nobody,  aud 
makes  forays  and  extorts  from  his  brethren  without  cause,  and  does  9a 
he  likes,  and  is  proud,  and  beats  others  for  nothing,  he  wiU  not  live 
to  old  age,  he  will  die  young. 

Because  he  acts  proudly,  and  extorts  from  his  brethren  without  cause, 
the  God  of  heaven  and  earth  will  look  down  upon  him,  and  will  say, 
'^  This  man  has  done  thee  no  evil,  thou  oughtest  not  to  have  done 
evil  to  him."  Then  the  man  that  exalted  himself,  and  did  the  evil, 
will  suffer  punishment  for  his  sin,  and  he  will  become  poor  and 
wretched.  If  he  has  kyee-zees,  he  will  lose  them,  if  he  has  money, 
he  will  not  enjoy  it ;  and  though  he  should  have  sons  and  daughters, 
they  will  not  live  to  help  him.  They  will  die  without  apparent 
cause,  aud  he  will  be  left  wretched  and  childless  alone,  unhappy,  un- 
able to  work,  and  without  means  to  purchase  anything. 
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Swearing, — Children  and  grandchildren,  hy  no  means  cnrse  each 
other.  If  there  be  cause  for  it,  swear,  but  unless  yonr  brethren  make 
trouble  in  your  hearts,  do  not  curse  and  swear  causelessly.  For  I  say 
to  you,  if  your  brethren  make  trouble  in  your  hearts,  and  you  curse 
them,  and  imprecate  evil  on  them,  the  curse  will  really  come  upon 
them.     Because  they  did  evil,  the  evil  curse  will  come  upon  them. 

But  if  people  do  not  make  trouble  in  our  hearts,  do  not  curse  them 
causelessly.  For  when  you  curse  each  other  without  cause,  your 
curses  go  from  one  place  to  another  to  see  to  whom  they  belong,  and 
when  they  find  no  owner,  the  Lord  of  the  lauds  and  the  waters, 
the  Qod  of  heaven  and  earth,  is  displeased  ;  and  he  says  to  the  curse, 
"  There  is  no  reason  why  thou  shouldest  hit  this  man  ;  he  has  done 
no  evil,  go  back  to  the  man  that  sent  thee.''*  Then  the  curse  returns 
to  the  man  who  sent  it,  and  enters  into  his  boiled  rice,  and  into  his 
water,  and  under  his  finger  nails,  and  he  eats  it ;  and  it  hits  the 
man  who  sent  it,  and  he  dies. 

Children  and  grandchildren,  this  is  assuredly  true.  Anciently 
there  was  a  man  who  had  ten  children,  and  he  cursed  one  of  his 
brethren,  who  had  done  him  no  injury  ;  but  the  curse  did  the  man  no 
harm,  and  he  did  not  die.  Then  the  curse  returned  to  the  man  who 
sent  it^  and  all  his  ten  children  died.  Not  a  single  one  survived. 
Then  the  man  repented,  because  his  children  died,  and  he  said  ; 
^  Hereafter,  may  I  never  curse  more.  That  man  did  me  no  wrong. 
I  cursed  him  without  reason.  There  was  no  cause  for  it,  so  the  curse 
returned  and  came  upon  my  children  ;  and  all  my  ten  children  have 
died.  The  God  of  heaven  and  earth,  the  Lord  of  the  lauds  and  the 
waters,  has  killed  them,  that  we  may  not  curse  people  causelessly." 

Covetoiuness, — Children  and  grandchildren,  do  not  covet  the  money, 
do  not  covet  the  kyee-zees  of  others.  Covet  not  the  oxen  and 
buffaloes  of  your  brethren.  These  things  are  at  your  own  hands,  if 
yon  will  be  careful  and  work  hard- 

Partiality, — Children  and  grandchildren,  do  not  act  partially  ;  do 
not  have  regard  for  one  more  than  another. 

Backbiting, — Children  and  grandchildren,  do  not  backbite,  do  not 
abuse  people  who  are  not  present. 

•  "  The  curse  causeless  shall  not  come." — Prov.  uyi.  2. 
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Hatred, — Children  and  grandchildren,  do  not  bate  each  other,  do 
not  give  way  to  hatred. 

Exacting  Fines. — Children  and  grandchildren,  do  not  require  fines 
for  trespass,  for  breaking  your  arbitrary  rules  or  regulations.  Though 
others  make  you  pay  fines  for  trespass,  do  not  you  make  them  pay 
you  for  trespasses  in  return. 

Falsehood. — Children  and  grandchildren,  do  not  testify  to  words 
which  are  false.  In  buying  and  selling  do  not  use  deception.  Do 
not  defraud,  do  not  be  dishonest  in  your  transactions. 

Quarrelling. — Children  and  grandchildren,  do  not  do  evil  to  each 
other,  do  not  strike  and  beat  each  other,  do  not  rage  against  each 
other.  Do  not  extort  from  each  other.  Do  not  push  each  other 
down.  Be  careful.  Do  not  pull  each  other's  hair,  do  not  slap  each 
other's  cheeks.  These  things  are  wrong  in  the  sight  of  the  Ood  of 
heaven  and  earth.  Cultivate  adjoining  fields,  build  neighbouring 
houses.  When  you  eat  rice  together,  do  not  boast  against  each 
other ;  when  you  drink  whisky  together,  do  not  strike  each  other. 
The  former  elders  said,  "  Sleeping  together  is  warmth,  eating 
together  is  sweet,  travelling  together  is  pleasant." 

Oppression. — Children  and  grandchildren,  why  is  it  that  one  and 
another  suffer  so  exceedingly  as  they  do  ?  It  is  because  he  exalted 
himself  at  first,  and  said  :  ^^  I  am  a  man,  and  my  hands  are  strong." 
And  he  sold  into  slavery  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  and  regarded  his 
relation  as  nobody.  And  he  extorted  money  from  others,  and  treated 
others  outrageously  ;  so  when  he  became  old,  and  his  strength  failed 
him,  his  enemies  rose  up  that  he  had  wronged,  and  retoited  on  him, 
and  he  suffers  for  his  sins.  He  did  evil,  and  his  evil  returns  upon 
him  ;  and  he  grieves,  and  weeps,  and  suffers  anguish  ;  and  when  he 
dies  he  has  no  one  to  bury  him,  and  his  body  remains  in  the  field, 
and  the  birds  devour  it. 

Theft, — Children  and  grandchildren,  do  not  steal.  Those  who 
steal  or  destroy,  defraud  or  act  dishonestly,  their  deeds  are  by  no 
means  secret.  Though  the  doers  say  nothing,  though  their  mouths 
do  not  speak  ;  their  deeds  will  become  manifest  in  the  ordeal  by 
water,  and  the  ordeal  of  ascending  trees.  You  will  be  beaten  in 
remaining  under  water,  you  will  be  beaten  in  ascending   trees.     You 
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will  dive  iBto  the  water,  and  eome  np  to  the  snrface  quickly ;  you  will 
ascend  trees  and  fall  down.  It  happens  so,  because  you  have  stolen, 
and  destroyed,  and  dealt  fraudulently,  and  have  displeased  the  God 
of  heaven  and  earth.  The  God  of  heaven  and  earth  sees,  the  Lord  of 
mountains  and  hills  sees,  Thie-kho  Shukha  sees. 

Children  and  grandchildren,  if  you  are  hungry,  bend  down  your 
backs,  and  weed  hard.  If  you  want  fish,  take  your  hand-net  and  go 
fishing.  If  you  want  rats,  set  traps  for  them  ;  and  if  you  want  to 
eat  beef,  deer  and  stags  are  abundant  in  the  jungles,  and  they  are  to 
be  had  without  price.  They  have  no  owners,  no  one  claims  to  have 
nurtured  and  fed  them.  Dig  deep  pits  in  their  paths,  that  they  may 
fall  into  them  ;  and  set  nooses,  by  which  they  may  be  noosed  and 
sprung  up  in  the  air.  Feed  yourselves  and  families  in  this  way. 
Borrow  not,  go  not  into  debt.  By  no  means  leave  debts  for  your 
children  to  pay  after  your  death. 

Every  one  that  does  not  work  hard  with  his  hands,  when  he  steals 
or  borrows  laughs  ;  but  when  he  is  required  to  pay,  and  has  nothing  ; 
then  he  weeps.  And  every  one  when  he  steals,  and  his  deeds  are  hidden, 
puts  himself  forward  as  an  honest  man,  and  is  bold  and  laughs  ;  but 
when  his  true  character  becomes  manifest,  and  he  is  required  to  pay, 
all  abuse  him  and  speak  evil  of  him,  and  call  him  a  robber  ;  and  his 
honor  is  destroyed,  and  he  beeomes  exceedingly  ashamed.  No  one 
will  believe  his  professions  of  honesty  afterwards.  They  will  say  to 
him ;  "  Once  honest,  ten  times  honest ;  once  a  thief,  ten  times  a  thief." 

Forays. — Children  and  grandchildren,  do  not  make  yourselves 
wretched  by  making  forays,  and  taking  the  property  of  your  brethren 
for  nothing.  It  is  wrong  for  you  to  take  forcibly  the  possessions  of 
your  brethren.  It  will  be  lost  in  like  manner,  and  your  children  will 
not  enjoy  it.  Do  not  engage  in  forays  ;  do  not  make  reprisals  for  in- 
juries received.  Those  who  make  forays  make  enemies  who  will 
never  forget  them,  and  the  ground  around  their  houses  will  never  be 
smooth,  but  will  be  filled  with  caltrops*  and  arrow   heads.     They 

*  Not  preciaely  caltrops,  bnt  pointed  bamboos,  a  few  inches  high  set  firmly 
in  the  groond,  at  an  angle  of  aboat  45°,  to  pierce  the  foot  of  an  enemy  while 
ronning  to  or  from  the  honse.  They  are  rather  formidable  weapons  in  their 
way.  I  have  seen  a  man's  foot  with  a  hole  qnite  through,  made  by  one  that 
caught  him  on  the  top  of  his  foot  while  running  away. 
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will  not  be  able  to  sleep,  and  they  will  be  nnhappy  while  awake.  If 
they  obtain  kyee-zees  or  money,  they  will  not  use  them  themselves. 
If  they  raise  hogs  or  catch  wild  fowls,  they  will  not  eat  them  them- 
selves. Their  enemies  will  possess  them,  and  eat  them  without  labour, 
and  they  themselves  will  come  to  abject  vn-etchedness. 

Killing, — Children  and  grandchildren,  do  not  kiU  each  other  cause- 
lessly. Man  is  not  like  a  beast.  Man  has  a  Lord  and  Master  ;  he 
is  not  like  the  wild  animals.  We  are  the  children  of  Thie-kho,  the 
children  of  Shu-kha  ;  we  are  the  children  of  Shie-oo,  the  children  of 
Yu-wa,  and  our  Qtod  created  us.     Therefore  do  not  kill  each  other. 

The  man  who  kills  his  brother  without  reason,  who  is  not  angry 
with  him  nor  hates  him  ;  that  man  will  be  killed  without  cause  in 
like  manner. 

When  a  man  kills  his  brother,  Thie-kho  Shnkha  sees  it,  the  Gk>d  of 
heaven  and  earth  sees  it  ;  and  Thie-kho  Shukha,  and  the  Crod  of 
heaven  and  earth  look  with  compassion,  and  the  tears  flow  from  his 
eyes,  and  he  says  to  the  murderer  :  "  Thou  hast  killed  this  man  and 
he  did  thee  no  harm.  Thou  oughtest  not  to  have  killed  him,  and  thou 
wilt  be  killed  in  return." 

Therefore,  he  who  kills  will  be  given  up  by  the  Lord  of  the  lands 
and  the  waters  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  they  will  kill  him. 
He  will  not  escape  death.  Be  warned,  those  who  kill,  death  takes 
note  of  them.  They  will  come  to  want  and  distress,  and  be  helpless. 
When  night  comes,  they  will  long  for  the  day  ;  and  when  day  comes 
they  will  long  for  the  night.  They  will  grieve,  and  take  their  full 
of  grief  ;  they  will  weep,  and  take  their  full  of  weeping  ;  and  their 
end  will  be  death.  When  they  die,  they  will  have  no  children,  and 
there  will  be  none  to  bury  them.  Their  bodies  will  be  left  naked  in 
the  fields,  and  the  vultures  will  devour  them.  These  things  I  have 
seen  with  my  own  eyes,  I  know  them  from  my  own  heart ;  and  they 
have  often  happened  among  us. 

Adultery  and  Fornication, — Children  and  grandchildren,  do  not  com- 
mit adultery  or  fornication.  If  you  wish  for  a  wife  or  husband,  take 
one  in  an  upright  way  with  a  marriage  feast.  Do  not  act  covertly. 
If  you  commit  fornication,  your  daughters  will  die,  and  your  sons  will 
not  live  ;  and  the  country  will  be  defiled  and  destroyed  on  your 
account. 
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When  yon  commit  adultery  or  fornication,  or  have  illegitimate 
children,  it  is  displeasing  to  Thie-kho  Shu-kha,  it  is  displeasing  to  the 
Ood  of  heayen  and  earth.  Then  the  rains  do  not  come  at  the  proper 
iime,  and  the  dry  season  is  irregnlar.  The  crops  are  had,  and  the 
hnnter  is  nnsnccessfnl ;  and  yonr  vegetahles  do  not  come  up ;  hecansa 
you  commit  fornication  and  adultery. 

Ton  are  poor  and  hecome  slaves  because  you  do  that  wlHch  dis- 
pleases the  Qod  of  heaven  and  earth.  This  he  makes  known  to  you 
by  bringing  on  you  troubles  and  difficulties,  in  order  that  yon  may 
not  do  evil.     Children  and  grandchildren,  be  careful. 

Suicide, — There  is  no  command  against  suicide.  It  is  very  common 
where  Christianity  has  not  been  introduced,  and  the  Karens  seem  to 
see  little  or  no  guilt  in  it.  It  is  regarded  as  an  act  of  cowatdice,  and 
the  suicide  is  not  awarded  an  honorable  burial ;.  but  we  are  nowhere 
told  that  it  is  displeasing  to  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth. 

It  is  singular  that  hanging  is  almost  the  exclusive  way  by  which 
Karens  commit  suicide,  while  poisoning  is  the  most  favourite  mode 
with  the  Burmese. 

If  a  man  has  some  incurable  or  painful  disease,  he  says  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  way,  that  he  will  hang  himself ;  and  does  as  he  says.  If  a 
girl's  parents  compel  her  to  marry  the  man  she  does  not  love,  she 
hangs  herself.  Wives  sometimes  hang  themselves  through  jealousy, 
sometimes  because  they  quarrel  with  their  husbands,  and  sometimes 
out  of  mere  chagrin,  because  they  are  subjected  to  depreciating  com- 
parisons. It  is  a  favourite  threat  with  a  wife  or  daughter,  when  not 
allowed  to  have  her  own  way,  that  she  will  hang  herself. 

One  of  Mrs.  Mason's  Paku  pupils  went  and  taught  school  in  a 
Bghai  village,  where  she  was  very  popular.  The  village  preacher 
observing  his  wife  at  her  toilet  one  day,  remarked  jocosely  ;  '*  You 
need  not  rub  your  face  so  much,  for  yon  cannot  make  yourself  look  as 
handsome  as  the  Paku  girl."  She  said  nothing,  but  immediately 
rose  up,  and  went  and  hanged  herself. 

A  young  man  in  my  employ  recollects  twenty-five  persons  who  have 
hung  themselves  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  in  the  circle  of  villages 
with  which  he  is  acquainted,  eleven  within  ten  years.  Of  the  whole 
number,  ten  were  men  and  fifteen  women. 

20 
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Criminal  Law, — The  general  principle  of  criminal  law,  which  the 
Karens  recognise  as  jnst,  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  Mosaic.  An  eye 
for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  The  elders  said,  '^  If  made  hlind, 
take  out  an  eye  in  retnm  ;  if  the  ear  is  cut  off,  cut  off  an  ear  in 
return  ;  if  an  arm  is  hroken,  break  an  arm  in  return/' 

The  elders  do  not,  however,  recommend  the  exaction  of  these  terms. 
Tliey  say  again  :  '^  In  order  that  we  may  not  subject  ourseWes  to 
fines  and  punislmient,  we  must  allow  others  to  treat  us  as  they  choose. 
We  must  humble  ourselves  ;  we  must  not  retaliate.  If  we  are  struck, 
we  ought  not  to  strike  again.  If  one  gprasps  the  head,  grasp  the 
floor  ;  if  one  slaps  the  face,  slap  the  floor.  If  we  are  made  blind,  we 
must  not  make  blind  in  return  ;  if  our  ears  are  cut  off,  we  must  not 
cut  off  the  ear  in  retnm.  The  long  is  before,  the  short  is  behind.* 
Loving  peace,  gives  a  wide  place  ;  loving  evil,  gives  a  narrow  space. 
It  is  difficult  to  obtain  happiness,  easy  to  get  evil.  If  we  want  evil, 
it  is  at  hand  before  all  the  water  has  run  out  of  a  yessel  that  has  been 
upset." 

Law  of  Inheritance. — The  father  wills  his  property  to  his  children  ; 
and  it  is  the  custom  to  share  it  nearly  equally  among  them  ;  but 
always  giving  the  eldest  son  the  largest  share,  and  sometimes  giving 
a  little  more  to  the  youngest  than  to  those  between.  Nothing  is 
given  to  the  widow,  but  she  is  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  property  till 
her  death. 

When  a  Karen  of  property  made  his  will,  before  letters  were  intro- 
duced, he  killed  an  ox,  or  a  buffalo,  and  made  a  feast  at  which  every 
inhabitant  of  the  village  was*  invited  to  attend.  At  the  feast,  he 
declared  his  wishes,  as  to  the  disposal  of  his  property  ;  and  prayed 
that  the  disposition  he  had  made,  might  be  carried  out  after  his  death. 

The  mother  has  no  property  of  her  own.  If  she  brought  property 
et  her  marriage,  it  became  her  husband's  ;  but  at  her  husband's  death, 
she  takes  his  place,  the  Karens  say,  and  the  property  is  hers  to  use 
till  her  death  ;  after  which,  it  goes  to  the  children,  according  to  the 
will  of  the  father.  She  has  no  power  to  make  any  other  disposition 
of  it. 

In  the  event  of  a  second  marriage,  the  children  of  a  mature  age 
take  possession  of  the  property  their  father  left  them.     The  second 

*  That  \Bf  the  ftitare  is  loDg,  the  paat  is  short. 
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husband  is  not  allowed  to  appropriate  to  himself  any  part  of  the 
property  of  the  first  husband  ;  nor  can  the  children  of  the  second 
marriage  share  in  it,  though  in  the  case  of  minors  it  may  remain  in 
the  mother's  hands. 

61.  Lawgiver, — No  tradition  of  any  legislator,  or  lawgiver  has 
been  found.  The  Karens  ascribe  all  their  laws,  and  instructions,  to  the 
elders  of  preceding  generations,  and  have  no  idea  of  any  period  when 
they  did  not  exist. 

62.  Chafige  of  Laws. — The  Karens  never  make  any  alterations  in 
their  laws,  or  regulations,  for  the  government  of  their  country.  They 
seem  to  think  that  everything  of  the  kind  has  come  down  to  them 
from  the  ancients  in  a  state  of  periection,  requiring  neither  addition 
nor  alteration. 

63.  Observance  of  their  laws. — In  respect  to  the  observance  of 
their  laws,  or  the  instructions  of  their  alders,  very  little  can  be  said 
in  favour  of  those  who  have  not  come  under  the  influence  of  Christiani- 
ty ;  and  many  that  worship  with  Christians  are  Christians  in  name 
only. 

The  truth  can  be  obtainejl  from  a  Karen  much  readier  than  from  a 
Barman,  because  he  is  much  less  artful ;  not  that  he  has  any  more 
regard  for  the  commands  of  the  elders  than  the  Burman  has  for  the 
commands  of  Gaudamaa.  I  have  never  yet  met  with  a  Karen,  in  the 
church  or  out  of  it,  that  when  he  had  committed  a  wrong,  would  not 
tell  a  falsehood  to  cover  it.  They  have  no  regard  to  their  engagements 
or  promises.  What  a  Karen  says  he  will  not  do  to-day ;  under  a  change 
of  circumstances,  he  will  do  to-morrow,  and  seem  to  think  it  all  right. 
He  has  changed  his  mind,  he  says,  and  that  is  sufficient. 

They  have  no  idea  of  suffering  for  truth  and  righteousness.  If  their 
leaders  or  associates  do  what  is  confessedly  wrong ;  they  think  it  quite 
excusable  to  go  with  the  multitude.  They  join  themselves  to  forays, 
in  which  they  are  not  concerned,  and  think  they  do  no  wrong, 
however  unjust  the  attack,  because  they  were  hired  by  others,  with 
whom,  they  deem,  the  guilt  of  their  robbery  or  murder  rests. 

Theft  among  themselves  is  usually  discovered  and  severely  punished, 
so  the  people  are  ordinarily  honest;  but  they  have  no  conscience 
about  abstracting  small  articles  when  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
discovered. 
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Thej  are  exceedingly  vindictive,  and  demand  heavy  damages  from 
those  who  have  injared  them ;  and  are  most  implacable  enemies.  The 
dying  charge  of  a  father  to  his  sons,  is  often  for  them  to  avenge  his 
wrongs,  real  or  imaginary,  and  should  they  be  unable  to  do  so,  to 
transmit  the  charge  to  their  posterity.  A  Gaikho  chief  was  pnt  in 
jail,  and  iTisited  him.  He  was  very  humble,  and  promised  every 
thing  to  get  out.  I  interceded  for  him  and  he  was  released.  He  was 
treated  by  our  Karens  with  all  possible  kindness,  the  few  days  he 
staid  with  them.  He  soon  after  died  in  the  jungles,  and  his  last 
words  to  his  family  were,  that  they  should  avenge  his  death  on  the 
party  that  had  caused  his  apprehension. 

Natural  affection  too  is  weak  among  them.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  for  a  man  to  curse  and  strike  his  mother ;  and  children,  not- 
withstanding  the  instructions  of  the  elders,  take  very  little  care  of 
their  parents.  I  have  stood  over  an  old  woman  dying  alone  in  a 
miserable  shed,  and  tried  in  vain  to  induce  her  children  and  gnmd- 
children,  close  by  to  come  to  her  help. 

The  Gho-kho,  a  Bghai  clan,  it  is  said  by  those  who  know  them, 
often  sell  their  relations  into  slavery.  If  a  child  is  sickly,  and  the 
parents  think  it  will  not  live  to  advantage,  they  sell  it  off,  when 
occasions  offer,  to  strangers.  They  say  among  themselves ;  *'  Thu 
child  will  never  grow  up  and  become  our  posterity.  It  is  continually 
sick,  and  will  never  be  able  to  do  any  thing  for  us.  We  had  better 
sell  it,  and  then  we  shall  get  its  price  to  eat,"  In  seasons  of  scarcity, 
they  frequently  sell  their  orphan  nephews,  and  nieces  to  obtain  paddy. 
Occasionally,  when  a  mother  gives  annoyance  to  her  children  by 
reproving  them  ;  one  will  say  :  *^  My  mother  talks  excessively.  I  shall 
not  be  happy  till  she  dies.  I  will  sell  her,  though  I  do  not  get 
more  than  a  gong  or  five  rupees  for  her."  And  he  sells  her.  If  an 
uncle  dies,  they  often  sell  the  widow ;  and  if  a  brother  dies,  they 
demand  ten  rnpees,  of  the  widow  as  the  price  of  her  husband,  their 
brother ;  and  if  she  has  not  the  means  to  pay,  she  is  sold  into  slavery. 
So  also,  if  a  married  woman  dies,  her  relatives  demand  a  large  price 
of  her  husband,  which  he  must  either  pay  or  become  a  slave  or  fight ; 
and  if  he  has  no  money,  he  usually  chooses  the  last  alternative. 

64 — 67.  Administration  of  the  Laws, — It  is  instructive  to  see  how 
different  the  same  act  looks  when  viewed  from  different  stand-points. 
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The  forays  of  the  wild  Karens  appear  to  civilized  people  little  better 
than  unqualified  robbery  and  murder  ;  but  a  Karen  looks  upon  them 
much  as  Europeans  do  suits  at  law,  and  the  execution  of  judgments 
bj  the  sheriff. 

If  a  Karen  is  defrauded  of  his  money  by  dishonest  debtors,  there 
are  no  courts  of  law  to  which  he  can  appeal  for  justice  ;  so  he  calls 
on  his  friends,  to  go  and  seize  the  debtor,  and  make  him  pay  the 
debt  with  interest,  or  sell  him  into  slavery.  Fbrays  of  this  kind  for 
debts  are  called  small  cause  actions,  and  correspond  to  what  we 
denominate  civil  suits. 

If  a  man  is  killed,  there  is  no  authority  to  which  a  Ejuren  can  go, 
to  have  the  homicide  brought  to  justice.  Every  family  is  expected  to 
avenge  its  own  wrongs.  Perhaps  a  man  has  been  mortally  wounded  in 
an  attack,  or  quarrel,  and  he  calls  his  son  and  says  to  him  ;  ^^  I  have 
been  speared  and  shot  without  cause.  I  am  very  sick.  Should  I  die, 
get  my  value,  obtain  my  price.  If  you  can  get  the  living,  take  the 
living  ;  if  you  can  get  the  dead  take  the  dead."  After  this  charge, 
a  son  deems  it  his  sacred  duty  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father, 
whenever  a  favourable  opportunity  occurs.  These  are  called  great 
cause  actions,  and  correspond  to  criminal  suits. 

In  all  cases,  it  is  not  the  custom  for  the  man  who  occupies  the 
position  of  plaintiff  to  go  to  the  foray  himself.  He  employs  others, 
and  stays  at  home  to  compensate  those  that  go  ;  because  in  the  event 
of  his  death,  there  would  be  no  one  to  pay  them  their  wages,  or  avenge 
their  deaths,  should  they  fall  in  the  attack.  Thus  a  Karen  always 
thinks  himself  right  in  taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands  ;  for  it  is 
the  custom  of  the  country,  which  has  the  effect  of  law.  He  is  never 
interfered  with,  unless  he  is  guilty  of  some  act  contrary  to  Karen  ideas 
of  propriety,  when  the  elders  and  the  villagers  interfere  and  exercise 
a  check  upon  him. 

CivU  Suit, — When  a  Karen  has  been  repeatedly  to  one  that  owes 
him  money,  without  obtaining  it,  and  has  perhaps  been  treated  un- 
civilly,  he  calls  out  the  posse  comitcUus,  so  far  as  his  friends  constitute 
the  comUatMSy  and  when  a  favourable  opportunity  occurs,  they  go  and 
seize  the  debtor  in  his  house  or  field  and  bring  him  off ;  sometimes 
taking  along  one  or  two  of  his  family  or  friends. 

When  the  debtor  is  set  down  bound  before  his  creditor,  the  creditor 
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will  say  to  him ;  •'  I  have  no  feud  with  thee.  Oa  the  contrary  I 
compassionate  thee.  Bat  thou  borrowedst  money  of  me,  thou  bor- 
rowedst  kyee-zees  of  me.  The  money  was  in  my  wallet,  and  I  took 
it  out  and  gave  it  to  thee ;  my  kyee-zee  was  in  my  room,  and  I  tied 
a  string  to  it,  and  slung  it  on  thy  head,  and  caused  thee  to  back  it 
away.  Therefore  I  went  and  asked  thee  for  the  return  of  my  money ; 
I  went  and  requested  thee  the  price  of  the  kyee-zee.  But  thou 
wouldst  not  pay  me  ;  £hoa  wert  abusive  to  me  ;  thou  stirredst  up 
strife.  Thy  language  was  contentious  ;  thy  words  were  not  peaceable: 
Thou  didst  not  give  me  food  to  eat ;  thou  didst  not  give  me  water  to 
drink.  Thou  wast  angry  with  me,  thou  didst  hate  me.  I  went  after 
thee,  and  returned  hungry  and  thirsty.  I  ascended  mountains,  and 
descended  into  valleys  ;  I  suffered  from  heat,  and  I  suffered  from  cold. 
Thou  didst  not  repay  mo  my  money,  thou  didst  not  pay  me  for  my 
kyee-zee.  Many  years  have  now  elapsed,  many  months  have  past 
over.  So  now  I  have  commenced  an  action  against  thee  ;  now  I  have 
made  an  attack  on  thee.  Thou  didst  borrow  one  kyee-zee  of  me ; 
now  thou  must  pay  me  two.  Thou  didst  borrow  one  share  of  me, 
now  thou  must  pay  me  two.  Thou  didst  borrow  one  hundred  rupees 
of  me,  now  thou  must  repay  me  two  hundred.  If  thou  dost  not 
pay  me,  I  will  sell  thee  to  repay  me  for  my  money,  to  pay  me  for 
my  kyee-zee.  And  when  I  sell  thee,  I  shall  do  that  which  is  right 
and  proper." 

Criminal  suit, — Men  are  not  nnfrequently  killed  in  drunken  broils ; 
but  such  cases  are  not  allowed  by  Karen  custom  to  be  a  cause  of  action. 
No  price  can  be  demanded  for  persons  who  lose  their  lives  in  such 
circumstances.  It  is  argued  there  was  no  malice,  no  intention  to 
kill ;  and  the  person  who  died  was  perhaps  as  much  to  blame  as  the 
man  who  killed  him ;  and  people  are  not  well  responsible  for  what 
they  do  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

But  when  a  man  has  had  a  near  relative  killed  in  a  foray,  it  is 
deemed  right  that  he  should  have  blood  for  blood,  and  his  friends  and 
others  whom  he  loves,  stand  ready  to  avenge  him  when  called  upon, 
and  they  go  and  make  reprisals. 

Thefi.^When  a  thief  is  discovered,  if  it  be  his  first  act,  and  he 
promises  to  be  honest  for  the  future,  he  is  allowed  to  go  free  on 
restoration  of  the  stolen  property.    But   if  ho  bo  an  habitual  thief, 
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he  is  sold  off  into  slavery  among  strangers,  so  that  the  village 
may  have  no  more  trouble  with  him. 

When  a  man  is  suspected  of  theft,  and  there  is  no  positive  evidence 
to  sustain  the  charge ;  if  he  denies  it,  recourse  is  usually  had  to  the 
water  ordeal. 

The  accused  says  to  the  man  who  bnngs  the  charge.  '*  We  will 
decide  this  matter  ourselves  by  diving  under  water.  If  thou  beatest 
me,  by  remaining  under  water  longer  than  I  do ;  if  1  have  kyee-zees, 
I  will  give  them  unto  thee  ;  if  I  have  slaves,  I  will  give  them  to  thee. 
If  I  do  not  give  thee  the  kyee-zees  or  slaves,  take  my  body  and  rip  it 
open,  take  my  head  and  cut  it  off.  Split  me  in  two  from  head  to 
foot,  and  cut  me  in  two  across." 

Then  the  man  who  makes  the  charge  rises  up,  and  replies  :  ''  Thou 
sayest  thou  art  honest,  thou  art  upright.  If  I  have  charged  thee 
falsely,  and  if  I  do  not  beat  thee,  in  remaining  longest  under  water, 
take  my  wife  and  live  with  her,  take  my  kyee-zee  and  carry  it  away, 
split  me  in  two  and  cut  off  my  head.*' 

Then  in  the  presence  of  the  friends  of  each  party  they  go  down 
into  the  water  ;  and  a  person  puts  a  board  over  the  heads  of  the  two 
men  as  they  stand  together,  and  puts  down  the  heads  of  both  into 
the  water  at  the  same  instant.  The  man  that  comes  up  first  to  the 
surface,  is  regarded  as  the  guilty  party  ;  and  he  pays  a  kyee-zee,  if  he 
lias  one.  If  he  has  none,  his  friends  pay  it  for  him  ;  but  if  he  has 
neither  kyee-zee  nor  friends,  he  is  put  to  death,  as  he  adjudged  him- 
self before  taking  the  ordeal. 

Another  ordeal  is  to  ascend  a  SlerauUa  tree  after  it  has  been  strip- 
ed of  its  bark,  and  is  very  slippery.  But  I  have  never  known  it  to 
be  used. 

Adultery  and  Fornication, — When  adultery  or  fornication  has  been 
committed,  the  elders  decide  that  the  transgressors  must  buy  a  hog, 
and  kill  it.  Then  the  woman  takes  one  foot  of  the  hog,  and  the  man 
takes  another,  and  they  scrape  out  furrows  in  the  ground  with  each 
foot,  which  they  fill  with  the  blood  of  the  hog.  They  next  scratch 
the  ground  with  their  hand3>and  pray :  '^  Ood  of  heaven  and  earth, 
Ood  of  the  mountains  and  hills,  I  have  destroyed  the  productiveness 
of  the  country.  Do  not  be  angry  with  me,  do  not  hate  me ;  but  have 
mercy  on  me,  and  compassionate  me.     Now  I  repair  the  mountains 
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now  I  heal  the  hills,  and  the  streams  and  the  lands.  May  there  be 
no  failure  of  crops,  may  there  be  no  ansuccessful  labours,  or  unfortunate 
efforts  in  my  country.  Let  them  be  dissipated  to  the  foot  of  the 
horizon.  Make  thy  paddy  fruitful,  thy  rice  abundant.  Make  the 
vegetables  to  flourish.  If  we  cultivate  but  little,  still  grant  that  we 
may  obtain  a  little." 

After  each  has  prayed  thus,  they  return  to  the  house  and  say  they 
have  repaired  the  earth. 

If  one  is  a  widow  and  the  other  a  widower,  no  fine  is  required  of 
them,  but  if  one  is  the  wife  of  another  man,  the  adulterer  is  required 
to  pay  a  fine,  and  he  is  not  allowed  to  live  with  the  woman  till  the 
fine  is  paid ;  but  after  the  fine  is  paid,  they  are  allowed  to  live 
together ;  and  the  husband  takes  the  money,  and  with  it,  they  say, 
procures  another  wife.  He  is  regarded  a»  having  obtained  a  divorce 
from  the  adulteress,  and  is  at  liberty  to  marry  again.  If  a  woman  has 
committed  adultery  with  the  husband  of  another  woman,  then  she 
must  pay  a  fine ;  and  after  the  fine  is  paid  the  injured  party  is 
considered  as  divorced  and  can  take  another  husband,  if  she  chooses. 

Adultery,  or  fornication,  is  supposed  to  have  a  powerful  influence 
to  injure  the  crops.  Hence  if  there  have  been  bad  crops  in  a  village 
for  a  year  or  two,  and  the  rains  fail ;  the  cause  is  attributed  to  secret 
sins  of  this  character,  and  they  say  the  God  of  heaven  and  earth  is 
angry  with  them  on  this  account ;  and  all  the  villagers  unite  in 
making  an  offering  to  appease  him. 

Persons  possessed  of  poisons. — Poisoning  is  not  uncommon.  The 
Karens  purchase  their  poisons  of  the  Shan  traders  that  travel  among 
them.  One  of  the  most  common  is  described  as  a  yellow  powder,  which 
resembling  tiirmeric  is  easily  mixed  with  the  food  of  the  victim 
without  danger  of  detection.  This  is  probably  yellow  orpiment,  the 
yellow  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 

Another  poison  is  a  root,  perhaps  the  root  of  Gloriosa  superba  ;  but 
the  most  virulent,  the  one  that  produces  death  the  quickest  is  said 
to  be  in  little  black  grains,  and  is  supposed  by  the  Karens  to  be  the 
gum  of  a  tree ;  which  must  be  a  mistake. 

It  is  said  that  the  hairs  of  the  whiskers  of  a  tiger,  if  eaten  with  the 
food  produce  death.  They  are  represented  as  producing  coughing  and 
vomiting  of  blood. 
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Some  pezsonB  are  said  to  keep  poison  fangs  in  their  possession  foe 
the  purpose  of  killing  people.  These  they  thrast  into  the  foot  marks 
of  the  person  they  wish  to  kill,  who  soon  finds  himself  with  a  sore 
foot,  and  the  marks  on  it,  as  if  bitten  by  a  dog.  The  sore  becomes 
rapidly  worse  and  worse  till  death  ensnes. 

Others  are  represented  as  having  a  poison  stone,  in  the  shape  of  a 
man's  hand,  whioh  is  called  the  hand  of  a  demon.  This  is  applied  to 
the  image  of  the  person  to  be  killed.  An  image  is  made  of  clay,  and 
placed  on  the  vari^ated  leaf  of  a  plant  of  the  ginger  family ;  and  the 
stone  hand  is  then  thrown  at  the  small  clay  image  which  it  breaks  to 
pieces.  This  is  supposed  to  represent  the  destruction  of  the  person 
represented ;  who  immediately  sickens  and  dies.  It  is  essential  to 
success,  however,  that  the  operator  sit  on  watch  over  his  image  three 
days  and  three  nights.  If  he  goes  to  sleep  in  that  time,  his  labour 
is  all  in  vain ;  and  he  will  wake  up  with  a  bit  of  flesh  between  his 
teeth,  and  become  possessed  of  a  demon ;  so  it  is  about  as  dangerous 
an  experiment  to  the  operator,  as  to  the  one  operated  upon. 

Now  it  is  considered  unlawful  for  a  man  to  have  such  poisons,  real 
or  imaginary,  in  his  possession.  If  found  on  a  man,  he  is  sometimes, 
by  the  voice  of  the  people  bound  and  spread  out  in  the  sun  three  days, 
and  after  destroying  his  poisons,  he  is  made  to  swear  the  most  solemn 
oaths  that  he  has  no  more ;  and  will  never  procure  more ;  or  he  is 
sold  off  into  slavery.  If  he  has  been  guilty  of  poisoning,  or  supposed 
to  have  poisoned  any  one,  it  is  considered  a  meritorious  deed  to  put 
him  to  death. 

Owrsing. — Oursing  is,  with  the  Karens,  an  organised  mode  of  punish- 
ment for  crimes  that  cannot  be  reached  in  any  other  way. 

When  a  man  will  curse  another  deliberately,  he  goes  on  to  the 
verandah  of  his  house,  and  curses  him  three  evenings  in  succession. 
On  the  third  evening,  he  takes  an  expiring  faggot,  an  addled  egg, 
and  the  last  droppings  of  the  dishes,  which  are  usually  given  to  the 
pigs,  and  be  says  :  ^'  May  his  life  expire,  like  this  dying  faggot ; 
may  he  be  destitute  of  posterity  like  this  addled  egg ;  and  may  his 
end  be  like  this  refuse  of  the  dishes." 

68.  Oeograjphy  and  Statistics, — The  most  southern  limit  of  the 
Karens  is  in  the  province  of  Meigni,  north  of  Latitude  12^  ;  and  they 
are  found,  in  an  uninterrupted  line  to  beyond  lake  Nyoung  Yue  in 
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aboat  Latitude  2V.  I  have  followed  up  the  line  myself  into 
Karenee ;  and  have  met  with  Taru  Karens  from  the  region  near 
Nyoang  Yue.  Report  says  they  are  found  much  farther  north, 
but  they  have  not  yet  been  verified.  On  the  west  they  extend 
to  the  Aracan  hills  in  Longitude  92^,  and  on  the  east  to  the 
declivities  of  the  mountains  on  the  right  side  of  the  Menam  in  about 
Longitude  100°.  Thus  they  are  known  to  be  scattered  over  nine 
degrees  of  Latitude,  and  eight  degrees  of  Longitude.  Li  Siam  Pro- 
per,  at  least,  the  irild  tribes  on  the  east  side  of  the  Menam  are  not 
Karens ;  for  the  late  Dr.  Jones  of  Bangkok  furnished  me  with  a 
email  vocabulary  of  the  language  they  spoke,  and  I  found  it  wholly 
diverse  from  the  Karen.  The  name  of  the  people  which  he  gave 
me  was  Khd,  and  Yule  has  Ka-kuas  on  his  map,  near  the  Cambodia 
river,  who  are  probably  the  same  people. 

69.  Fopulation. — The  Karen  population  of  British  Burmah,  ac« 
cording  to  Col.  Phayre's  last  report  is  363,756.  The  Red  Karens  are 
estimated  at  210,000,  which  makes  upwards  of  half  a  million.  For 
Burmah  Proper,  Siam,  and  the  Shan  States  wo  have  no  data  what- 
ever on  which  to  estimate  their  numbers,  but  we  may  hazard  a 
conjecture  that  they  amount  to  nearly  half  a  million  more  ;  and  thus 
we  have  a  million  of  Karens  south  of  China.  It  is  not  probable 
that  there  are  more  ;  for  Dr.  Williams  ascertained,  while  in  Bamo, 
that  the  Ka-khyens  in  that  neighbourhood  are  identical  with  the 
Binghpos ;  and  I  have  seen  Paloungs,  from  the  east  of  Tagoung 
who  assure  me  there  are  no  Karens  in  their  neighbourhood.  The 
tribes  in  the  Irrawaddy  valley,  north  of  Tagoung,  appear  to  be 
allied  to  the  Tibetan  nations ;  while  the  Karen  relationship  is 
more  with  the  Chinese.     Their  languages  prove  this. 

70.  The  Karen  population  is  certainly  not  on  the  increase.  Li 
1831,  when  I  went  to  Tavoy,  the  Government  census  made  the  Karen 
population  of  the  province  about  five  thousand  ;  and  in  1862,  the 
Deputy  Commissioner,  Captain  Stevenson,  reported  it  at  a  little  less 
than  five  thousand.  In  the  interval  of  thirty-one  years,  several 
villagers  have  immigrated  into  the  district  from  Siam,  and  one  or 
two  from  Yeh,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  one  has  left  the  province 
in  that  time.  The  most  then  that  can  be  said  for  the  Karen 
population  of  Tavoy  is,  that  it  is  about  stationary. 
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In  Tonngoo  the  births  and  deaths,  for  the  last  four  yeallB  among 
the  Ohristian  popalation,  show  a  slight  increase  of  deaths  over  the 
births,  which  brings  as  to  a  similar  re8alt>  These  examples,  it 
most  be  observed,  are  from  localities  where  there  have  been  neithev 
wars  nor  famines  in  the  period  under  review,  and  where  the  people 
have  had  all  the  advantages  of  living  under  the  protection  of  the 
English  Gh>vemment,  and  have  had  the  help  of  Missionaries  to 
furnish  them  with  considerable  medicine,  and  medical  advice  and 
instruction. 

71.  In  the  Yuneselon  valley,  where  there  have  been  wars  and 
consequent  scarcity  of  provisions,  the  populatioii  has  been  very 
greatly  reduced  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  and  in  Toungoo^ 
while  I  know  of  many  villages  that  are  reported  as  having  been  much 
larger  than  they  now  are,  I  know  not  one  that  was  said  to  have  in* 
creased,  or  that  has  apparently  done  so  under  my  own  observation. 

72.  The  people  appear  to  be  living  as  they  have  always  lived.  Still, 
the  southern  Karens  have  traditions  of  some  of  their  observances^ 
having  been  introduced  by  a  man  called  Mautan  ;  and  they  have  not 
been  universally  adopted.  There  too  they  burn  their  dead,  which 
they  regard  as  a  modern  custom.  Tradition  says  they  formerly  buried 
as  the  Toungoo  Karens  do  now. 

74.  There  is  no  tendency  to  union  of  races.  They  have  an  aversion 
to  marrying  out  of  their  own  tribe  even  among  themselves.  Still,  those 
who  live  near  the  Burmese,  do  occasionally  form  connections  with 
them. 

75.  Social  Relations. — The  relations  of  the  Karens  to  the  civilized 
nations  around  them,  are  either  antagonistic,  or  that  of  tributaries* 
The  Burmese  and  Talaings  brought  all  under  tribute  in  their  terri* 
tones,  excepting  a  few  tribes,  and  parts  of  tribes  in  Toungoo,  and 
the  neighbourhood,  that  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  an  uncertain 
independence  subject  to  occasional  raids  upon  them  by  the  Burmese, 
who  burnt  and  destroyed  everything  before  them.  In  return,  if  a  few 
scattered  Bnrmans  fell  among  them,  they  seldom  escaped  with  their 
lives.  It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  bad  as  the  Burmese 
government  is,  the  Karens,  that  have  been  subjected  to  it,  are  more 
thrifty,  more  civilised  in  every  respect,  and  live  more  comfortablyy  than 

*  See  TouDgoo  News  Sheet,  October,  186^ 
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those  who  have  ever  maintained  their  independence  ;  which  goes  to 
prove  that  a  bad  government  is  better  for  a  people  than  no  government. 

Among  themselves,  every  tribe  is  antagonistic 'to  each  other.  In 
the  sonth,  where  there  are  Pwos  and  Sgans,  one  fought  against  the 
other.  In  the  Mergni  district,  the  Pwos  are  not  now  more  than  half 
as  nnmerons  as  the  Sgans,  bat  the  numbers  of  the  two  tribes  are  said 
to  have  been  formerly  about  equal ;  the  present  difference  being  the 
result  of  their  wars  ;  and  before  the  English  took  possession  of  the 
country,  the  Sgaus  were  preparing  for  another  onslaught  on  the 
Pwos. 

In  Toungoo,  the  Bghais  and  Pakus  have  maintained,  from  time 
immemorial,  a  relation  to  each  other,  much  like  that  of  the  French 
and  English  of  past  centuries ;  regarding  each  other  as  natural 
enemies  ;  and  the  Bghais  being  the  most  addicted  to  war,  were 
usually  the  attacking  party  ;  while  the  Bed  Karens  in  the  distance^ 
more  powerful  than  either,  looked  impartially  on  both  contending 
parties,  and  plundered  each  as  convenient  opportunities  offered* 
While  these  wars  were  going  on  in  the  east,  the  Bghais  had  another 
enemy  to  contend  with  in  the  Gaikhos,  on  the  north,  with  whom  a 
petty  warfare  has  been  ever  maintained.  Besides  the  wars  of  nations 
and  tribes,  each  village,  being  an  independent  community,  had  always 
an  old  feud  to  settle  with  nearly  every  other  village  among  their  own 
people.  But  the  common  danger  from  more  powerful  enemies,  or 
having  common  injuries  to  requite,  often  led  to  several  villages  uniting 
together  for  defence  or  attack. 

Karen  Free  Masonry. — There  are  established  forms  of  making 
covenants  of  friendship,  by  which  each  party  pledges  himself  to  the 
other  to  be  his  friend ;  and  to  aid  and  support  him  in  all  circumstances 
throughout  life.  There  are  three  grades.  Mghe,  ITio,  and  Do,  The 
Btrongest,  and  most  sacred  is  the  Do,  The  obligations  of  the  Tho  are 
less  than  those  of  the  Do  ;  and  of  the  Mghe  less  than  the  Tho. 

When  two  persons  wish  to  become  related  to  each  other,  so  as  to 
become  Dos  ;  the  one  who  is  at  ^ome  takes  a  hog,  or  a  fowl,  and 
outs  off  the  hog's  snout,  or  the  fowl's  bill,  and  rubs  the  flowing 
blood  on  the  front  of  the  legs  of  the  other,  and  sticks  on  them  some 
of  the  feathers  or  down  of  the  fowl.  Then  they  consult  the  fowl's 
bones,  and  if  they  give  a  favourable  response  ;  they  say  ;   "  We  will 
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grow  old  together  ;  we  will  visit  each  other's  hooses,  we  will  ascend 
eaoh  other's  steps." 

The  visitor  next  kills  a  hog  or  fowl,  and  performs  the  same  rites  on 
the  other.  On  consulting  the  fowl's  bones  he  says  ;  '*  If  the  fowl's 
bones  are  anfavourable,  we  will  die  separate,  we  will  go  separate,  we 
will  work  separate  ;  we  wiD  not  visit  each  other's  houses,  we  will 
not  go  np  each  other's  steps,  we  will  never  see  each  other  bat  for  a 
short  time." 

If  the  response  is  favourable,  the  two  have  entered  into  the  relar 
tion  of  Do,  and  consider  themselves  pledged  friends,  bonnd  to  help 
each  other  as  long  as  they  live,  in  any  way  that  they  may  require 
assistance  ;  and  they  no  longer  call  each  other  by  their  proper  names, 
but  by  that  of  Do,  In  seasons  of  famine  or  scarcity,  a  Do  helps  his 
odleagae  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  ;  and  if  .a  man  is  abused,  and 
evil  spoken  of,  his  Do  defends  him,  saying  ;  "  That  man  is  my 
Do,  and  to  speak  evil  of  him,  is  to  speak  evil  of  me.  I  do  not  wish 
to  hear  it." 

Many  multiply  their  Doa  in  different  villages,  so  that  wherever  they 
go,  they  may  be  sure  of  hospitable  treatment ;  and  if  their  enemies 
plan  a  foray  upon  them,  and  the  project  becomes  known  to  a  Do,  they 
are  immediately  informed  of  it. 

It  is  said  the  Dos  very  rarely  quarrel,  but  remain  faithful  to  each 
other,  and  the  institution  seems  to  exert  a  very  favourable  influence 
in  wild  Karen  society.  It  may  be  compared  to  Masonry  without  its 
secrets. 

IntercouTM  by  Sea, — Though  the  Karens  have  had  no  intercourse 
by  sea  with  other  nations,  yet  those  near  the  sea-board  have  some 
stories  that  seem  to  indicate  a  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  Ceylon 
under  the  name  of  Sidie,  the  name  by  which  Ptolomy  designated  the 
inhabitants  of  Oeylon.     One  story  says  : 

''  The  elders  relate  that  anciently  there  was  a  white  foreigner  who 
went  and  traded  in  a  city  called  Phu-S&-lie ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Phu-Sik*lie  are  upright.  When  the  white  foreigner  arrived  at 
Fhn-82i-lie,  they  had  heard  of  the  Elarens,  whom  they  called  elder 
brother  Pako,  and  the  Karens  in  return,  called  them  younger  brother. 
They  took  the  pods  of  the  black  and  red  cotton  plants,  and  scalding 
to  death  the  insects  in  them,  they  prayed  thus  ;  *  If  these  reach  our 
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elder  brother,  may  they  not  die  ;  may  every  seed  vegetate  ;  but  if 
planted  on  the  ways  before  reaching  him,  may  they  die,  and  none 
spring  up.*  They  then  took  the  cotton  pods,  and  gave  them  to  the 
Oaptain  of  the  ship,  saying  to  him.  '  Take  and  deliver  these  to  our 
elder  brother  Paku/ 

^'  When  the  Captain  of  the  ship,  the  white  foreigner,  got  back  to 
his  own  country,  he  thought  to  himself ;  '  We  will  multiply  this 
cotton,  and  afterwards  carry  it  to  its  place  of  destination.'  So 
he  planted  it,  and  it  all  died. 

"  Subsequently  he  went  trading  again  to  Phu-S&-lie,  and  he  was 
asked  if  he  had  carried  the  cotton  seed  to  elder  brother  Pakn.  He 
told  them  honestly  that  he  had  not,  that  wishing  to  multiply  them, 
he  had  planted  the  seeds,  and  all  died. 

"  Phu-S^-lie  said  :  *  We  will  try  you  again.  Deliver  what  we  give 
you  now,  or  never  come  to  this  place  again.'  Then  they  gave  him  a 
golden  book  for  the  Karens,  and  a  silver  book  for  the  white 
foreigners,  but  charged  them  not  to  open  either  on  the  way.  The 
Captain  of  the  ship  took  the  books  and  departed,  but  when  half  way 
on  his  return,  the  ship's  crew  insisted  on  opening  the  book  designated 
for  the  white  foreigners,  and  after  refusing  three  times,  he  complied 
with  their  wishes.  The  book  taught  them  how  to  obtain  food  and 
drink.  If  they  did  thus,  the  consequences  would  be  this ;  if  they 
did  so,  the  consequences  would  be  that. 

"  Then  the  ship's  crew  said  ;  '  If  our  book  is  so  good,  how  much 
better  the  Karens'  must  be'  1  and  they  insisted  on  opening  it.  To 
this  the  Captain  of  the  ship  resolutely  refused  to  consent ;  so  they 
killed  him,  cutting  off  his  head,  and  throwing  him  into  the  sea. 
Then  they  opened  the  book,  and  found  it  taught  that  people  should 
never  die.'  Then  they  determined  to  retain  the  book,  but  the  ship 
and  all  the  crew  were  lost  in  the  midst  of  the  sea,  and  they  never 
reached  their  own  country  again. 

'^  The  body  of  the  murdered  Captain,  however,  floated  back  to  the 
place  whence  he  departed,  and  the  king  of  Phu-Sk-lie,  being  on  a 
tower  by  the  sea  shore,  saw  something  in  the  water  in  the  distance, 
and  he  ordered  his  servants  to  go  and  see  what  it  was.  They  returned 
and  reported  it  to  be  the  body  of  the  ship  Captain  tliat  had  taken 
away  the  books,  and  that  it  had  floated  up  to  the  landing-place.    The 
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king  commanded  ;  '  Go  call  him  to  my  presence.'  The  messengera 
went,  and  in  accordance  with  the  king's  command,  they  said  to  the 
corpse.  '  Arise  qnickly  1  The  king  calls  thee.'  He  immediately 
arose  to  life  and  went  before  the  king,  who  said  :  '  Did  I  not  send 
thee  with  the  E^arens'  book.  Why  hast  thou  returned  ?'  The  Captain 
replied  :  '  My  Lord,  the  sailors  asked  to  see  the  book,  and  when  I 
refused,  they  plotted  together  and  unanimously  determined  to  cut  off 
my  head  and  kill  me.  If  your  majesty  doubts  it,  please  look  at  my 
neck.'  He  showed  his  neck,  and  all  were  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
his  statement.  The  king  said:  'Eemain  here  at  present.  Thou 
Bhalt  return  hereafter.'  '* 

76.  Treaty,  Offensive  and  Defensive, — When  two  or  more  villages 
wish  to  enter  into  a  condition  to  support  each  other  against  any  enemy 
that  may  arise  against  either  ;  they  assemble  together,  and  kill  an  ox 
or  a  buffalo,  and  make  a  feast.  At  the  close  of  the  feast,  the  elders 
take  counsel  together  and  say  :  ''  Now  we  speak  to  each  words  of 
peace.  Now  our  children  shall  marry  together.  Ton  shall  take  wives 
of  us,  and  we  will  take  wives  of  you.  We  are  not  other  peoples,  we  are 
brethren.  If  our  enemies  come,  we  will  not  separate  ourselves  ;  but 
we  will  pursue  them  together  till  we  kill  them  ;  and  if  we  cannot 
catch  them,  we  will  make  war  upon  them,  and  make  reprisals.  May 
we  ever  support  each  other,  and  always  be  of  one  heart." 

Mode  of  Warfare, — The  Karens  never  declare  war.  The  great 
principle  of  Karen  wariare,  ia  to  take  their  enemy  by  surprise.  Nor 
is  war  waged  ostensibly  between  one  village  and  another.  There  is 
always  an  individual  at  the  head  of  every  war,  on*  whose  account  th0 
war  is  made,  and  who  acts  as  the  general,  but  never  goes  to  the  fight 
himself.  When  he  deems  it  a  favourable  time  for  his  purpose,  he 
kills  a  hog,  or  a  fowl^  and  he  takes  a  bit  of  the  heart,  and  a  bit  of  the 
liver,  and  a  bit  of  the  entrails  ;  and  after  mincing  them  up  with  salt 
he  rolls  the  mixture  up  in  a  leaf.  This  he  calls  tying  the  heads  of  his 
enemies,  and  after  finishing  his  preparations,  he  prays  :  ^^  Lord  of  the 
heavens,  Lord  of  the  earth ;  Lord  of  the  mountains ;  Lord  of  the  hills, 
xnayest  thou  put  down  the  inhabitants  of  that  village  1  Make  them 
forgetful,  make  them  to  forget  themselves,  help  us,  we  beseech  thee.'' 

He  then  gives  the  roll  to.two  men  who  have  been  engaged  for  the 
service^  and  says  to  them:  '*I  send  you  to  spy  out  the  road,  go 
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look.  Is  the  village  easy  or  difficult  to  attack?  Has  it  caltrops 
planted  around  it  or  not  ?  Look  accurately.  Go  up  into  the  village 
and  sleep  with  the  people ;  and  if  any  one  invitee  you  to  sit  with 
him,  take  out  this  roll  and  mix  up  its  contents  privately  with  their  < 
rice  and  curry.  It  will  tie  their  heads.  I  will  tie  their  heads  with 
it;  when  they  eat,  they  will  forget  themselves;  and  then  we  will 
go  and  attack  them.  And  because  they  have  eaten  that  which  ties 
their  heads,  they  will  forget  to  seize  their  swords  and  spears,  and 
before  they  can  recover  themselves,  we  will  grasp  their  arms,  and 
overcome  them,  and  kill  them." 

When  the  spies  return,  they  probably  say  :  '^  These  people  have 
not  planted  a  single  caltrop.  .  There  is  no  difficulty  about  the  village 
whatever.  If  we  go  and  attack  it,  we  shall  take  it,  and  kill  all  the 
people." 

Then  the  head  of  the  war  sends  out  his  people  to  collect  volun- 
teers for  his  foray.  The  matter  having  been  arranged  before  hand, 
forty  or  fifty  come  from  one  village,  and  forty  or  fifty  from  another, 
and  when  all  the  fighting  men  assemble  together,  if  they  amount 
to  a  couple  of  hundred,  it  is  quite  satisfactory,  and  they  are  feasted 
at  the  village  to  which  they  have  been  called. 

Before  handing  round  the  whiskey,  the  head  of  the  war  pours  out 
some  slowly  on  the  ground  and  prays  :  ^*  Lord  of  the  seven  heaveni% 
and  the  seven  earths,  Lord  of  the  rivers  and  streams,  the  mountains 
and  hills,  we  give  thee  whiskey  to  drink,  and  rice  to  eat.  Help  os^ 
we  entreat  thee.  We  will  now  go  and  attack  that  village.  We  have 
tied  the  heads  of  the  inhabitants.  Help  us.  Make  their  minds  forget- 
ful ;  make  them  to  forget  themselves.  That  they  may  sleep  heavily, 
that  their  sleep  may  be  unbroken,  let  not  a  d(yg  bark  at  ns,  let  not  a 
hog  grunt  at  us.  Let  them  not  seize  a  bow,  a  sword,  or  a  spear. 
And  may  the  Lord  help  my  children  and  grandchildren,  that  are 
going  to  attack  this  village,  and  deliver  them  from  all  harm.  May 
they  overcome  their  enemies  and  not  be  lost.  May  they  be  delivered 
from  the  bow,  the  sword,  and  the  spear,"  After  the  prayer,  the 
elders  drink  part  of  the  whiskey,  and  it  is  then  circulated  freely  among 
the  company. 

The  Kead  of  the  war  next  takes  a  fowl  and  after  killing  it, 
consults  its  bones  as  to  the  success  of  the  war,  if  commenced  then. 
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Before  the  examination,  ho  says ;  *'  Fowl,  possessor  of  superhuman 
powers,  fore-endned  with  divine  intelligence,  thoii  scratchest  with 
thy  feet,  thou  peckest  with  thy  bill,  thoa  goest  nnto  Khii-hte 
(king  of  death),  thou  goest  anto  Tha-ma  (monarch  of  death,)  thoa 
goest  to  She-oo,  (the  brother  of  God),  thou  goest  into  the  presence 
of  God ;  thou  seest  unto  the  verge  of  heaven,  thou  seest  unto  the 
edge  of  the  horison.  I  now  purpose  to  go  and  attack  that  villago. 
Shall  we  be  hit,  shall  we  be  obstructed  ?  If  we  go,  shall  we  suffer, 
shall  we  die  by  the  bow,  shall  we  be  pierced  by  the  spear,  shall  we 
weary  ourselves,  shall  we  exhaust  ourselves  ?  If  so,  reveal  thyself 
unfavourable." 

If  the  omens  are  unfavourable,  he  dismisses  the  troops  and  each  one 
returns  to  bis  home,  to  wait  for  a  more  auspicious  opportunity.  When 
he  calls  them  again,  he  proceeds  as  before ;  and  on  consulting  the 
fowl's  bones,  prays ;  "  We  will  go  and  attack  that  house.  Shall  wo 
overcome,  shall  we  utterly  destroy  ?  Shall  we  escape  being  hit  by 
the  bow,  and  speared  by  the  spear  ?  Shall  we  not  stumble  on  any- 
thing? If  they  will  not  resist  us,  but  their  lives  be  destroyed,  their 
village  come  to  utter  destruction,  then,  fowl,  reveal  thyself  favourable." 

If  the  bones  give  the  desired  response,  the  elder  that  reads  it,  says  : 
"  The  bones  are  good.  If  wo  go,  we  shall  meet  with  no  disaster. 
We  shall  seize  and  kill  the  whole ;  and  if  any  should  remain,  they 
will  not  be  able  to  resist  us." 

Then  the  head  of  the  war  leaps  up  and  calls  out  exultingly  to  his 
troops,  that  they  will  certainly  be  victorious.  lie  says ;  "  Soldiers, 
fear  not,  nor  be  anxious.  Go  fi.^ht  and  be  strong.  If  two  or  three 
of  you  are  killed,  I  am  your  L')rd.  If  in  the  battle  a  spear  is  broken, 
bring  me  the  handle  ;  if  the  barrel  of  your  nius!;uL  drops  out,  briiiu;  mo 
the  stock.  I  will  replace  everything.  If  one  or  two  are  killed, 
bring  their  bodies  to  me,  I  will  clothe  them,  I  will  give  them 
shrouds  and  pay  their  value." 

lie  calls  for  two  to  volunteer  to  bo  first  to  go  up  the  ladder  into 
the  house  first,  and  these  he  addresses ;  "  You  are  a  hunting  dog,  you 
are  a  wild  boar.  If  you  succeed,  you  are  worthy  of  a  gong,  and  you 
shall  have  it ;  you  are  worthy  of  a  buffalo,  and  you  shall  Iiave  it. 
If  you  cannot  succeed,  if  you  are  killed  ;  let  not  those  you  leave  be- 
hind ask  a  buffalo  of  me,  let  them  ask  a  fowl.     Lot  them  not  ask  of 
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me  a  silk  garment  on  account  of  your  death.  You  say  you  are  bold, 
you  say  you  are  fearless.  You  go  the  first,  you  return  the  last. 
Therefore,  if  our  enemies  follow,  and  you  run  away  and  become 
temfied,  and  anything  happens  to  the  people,  you  are  responsible."  He 
closes  with  the  declaration  that  he  will  prosecute  the  war  till  he 
overcomes,  whatever  may  be  the  resistance  they  meet. 

The  troops  then  go  off  singing  war  songs,  of  which  the  following  is 
ft  specimen. 

War  Song. 

I  go  to  war,  I  am  sent ; 

I  go  to  fight,  I  am  sent. 

Clothe  me  with  the  iron  breastplate, 

Give  me  the  iron  shield. 

I  am  not  strong,  may  I  make  myself  strong, 

I  am  weak,  may  I  make  myself  powerful. 

I  go  with  a  multitude,  many  persons  ; 

We  will  go  to  the  house,  the  foot  of  the  steps  : 

We  will  fire  muskets  and  holloa, 

The  people  come  with  wives  and  children  : 

Uu sheath  the  spear,  draw  the  sword  ; 

Smite  the  neck,  spear  the  side  ; 

The  blood  flows  purple. 

I  go  to  war,  I  am  employed  ; 

I  go  to  fight,  I  am  employed. 

Employer  gave  me  whiskey  to  driok  ; 

I  drank  till  I  am  dizzy. 

We  march  in  order,  like  white  ants  ; 

We  cross  a  stream,  and  trample  it  dry  : 

We  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  house, 
We  reach  the  foot  of  the  ladder  : 
We  go  up  into  the  bedrooms  ; 
Blood  flows  like  a  stream  of  water  : 
The  blood  flows  down  under  the  house. 
The  mother  cries  herself  to  death. 

The  great  hawk  flies  over  the  house, 
Pounces  down  on  the  chief's  red  cock  : 
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The  great  hawk  sweeps  around  the  house, 

Carries  off  its  prey  at  the  foot  of  the  steps ; 

Seizes  the  chief's  white  cock. 

The  great  hawk  flies  away, 

Leaving  the  chief  behind  weeping. 
When  the  expedition  reaches  the  house  to  be  attacked,  a  party  rushes 
into  the  house  killing  all  the  men  they  meet,  while  the  rest  surround 
the  house  from  below.  These  intercept  all  that  endeavour  to  escape, 
and  receive  in  charge  women  and  children  that  they  wish  to  bring 
away  alive,  and  bind  them.  If  the  inmates  resist,  the  house  is  fired, 
and  the  people  who  leap  out  to  escape  the  flames  are  killed  or  taken 
prisoners.  They  kill  without  regard  to  age  or  sex.  Infants  are 
always  killed  ;  as  they  say  they  would  die  if  carried  away.  Children 
are  often  massacred  with  the  utmost  barbarity.  Their  hands  and  feet 
are  cut  off,  and  their  bodies  hacked  into  small  pieces.  Adults  are 
often  emboweled,  split  in  two,  their  ears  cut  o&  and  put  in  their 
mouths ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  bring  away  the  jaws  of  their 
victims  as  trophies,  as  the  North  American  Indians  bring  away  scalps. 
Sometimes,  after  the  house  has  been  burnt  up,  they  sow  the  seeds  of 
vegetables  on  the  ashes,  to  indicate  the  utter  destruction  they  have 
wrought. 

On  the  return  of  the  expedition  with  their  captives,  when  they 
come  within  hearing  of  the  village  from  which  they  were  sent,  they 
blow  loud  their  war  trumpets,  and  the  villagers  know  by  the  peculiar 
call,  that  they  are  returning  victors.  On  their  arrival,  they  place  all 
the  captives  in  the  hands  of  the  head  of  the  war,  who  feasts  his  troops 
and  then  dismisses  them  to  their  several  homes. 

The  head  of  the  war  keeps  the  captives  a  considerable  time,  when, 
if  none  of  their  friends  come  to  redeem  them,  he  sells  them  off  to 
other  districts  for  oxen  or  buffaloes  if  practicable,  that  he  may  have  an 
ox  or  a  buffalo  to  give  to  each  village  that  came  to  his  aid. 

Treatment  of  Pbisoners. 
Captives  are  often  ill-treated,  beaten,  wounded,  and  occasionally 
killed.  When  they  are  brought  in  bound  and  fettered  to  the  head  of 
the  war,  he  sometimes  addresses  one  thus :  ^^  I  did  not  begin  this  war. 
You  killed  my  father,  you  killed  my  mother ;  yon  have  cut  off  my  head, 
made  my  tongue  to  protrude.  You  liave  made  the  blood  to  flow  to  the 
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handle  of  the  cleaver,  to  the  sheath  of  the  spear ;  you  have  snapped 
the  bow  string,  you  have  broken  the  spear.  You  have  made  my  father 
come  to  corruption,  my  mother  to  rotteuiiess.  You  have  exasperated 
me,  you  have  made  my  anger  to  rise.  I  liave  not  attacked  you  without 
reason;  there  was  a  righteous  cause.  You  have  dried  up  the  waters, 
you  have  made  the  hmd  barren,  tlie  grain  unproductive,  the  barns 
empty.  You  have  angered  the  God  of  heaven,  you  have  provoked 
the  Lord  of  the  earth.  You  have  stopped  tlie  rains,  and  made  the 
dry  season  irregular.  You  must  now  redeem  yourselves,  you  must 
pay  money,  you  must  give  kyee-zees.  If  you  do  not  furnish  your  price 
you  must  become  slaves  and  die  slaves." 

When  captives  are  sold,  it  is  always  difficult  to  obtain  buyers  for 
elderly  people  at  any  price  ;  but  men  and  women  from  thirty  to  forty 
years  of  age  will  sell  for  one  hundred  rupees  each  ;  and  young  men 
and  young  women  for  three  hundred.  Girls  and  boys  between  twelve 
and  fifteen  yeara  of  age  are  considered  the  most  valuable,  ami  are 
purchased  at  rates  as  high  as  four  hundred  rupees  each.  Children  of 
three  or  four  years  of  age  fetch  thirty  or  forty  rupees  a  piece.  Prices, 
however,  are  variable.  When  I  was  in  Karenee,  two  Shan  women 
were  brought  in  by  some  Shans,  and  sold  for  fourteen  mpees  each. 

Bcdeeming  Captives, — When  part  of  a  village  attacked  escapes,  they 
usually  endeavour  to  redeem  the  prisoners  that  have  been  taken,  before 
they  are  sold  away  to  strangers.  For  this  purpose,  an  elder  belonging 
to  a  neutral  village  is  hired  to  go  and  buy  off  the  captives. 

When  the  messenger  comes  to  the  head  of  the  war,  and  explains 
his  object;  if  acceptable,  ho  takes  a  hog,  and  cuts  off  its  snout, 
and  with  the  blood  that  flows  from  it,  he  besmears  the  legs  of  the 
messenger,  which  is  the  sign  that  he  makes  him  his  friend,  and  he 
says  he  will  receive  him  as  an  ambassador  of  peace,  and  he  shall  make 
peace  between  the  belligerent  parties,  and  they  will  become  brethren 
again. 

After  being  well  entertained  that  day,  he  is  dismissed  the  next 
morning  with  the  legs  and  head  of  the  hog  that  had  been  killed  ;  and 
the  sight  of  these,  when  he  returns,  is  regarded  as  legal  proof  that  his 
mission  has  been  accepted  in  good  fnith  ;  and  that  definite  arrange- 
ments may  be  made  for  the  redemption  of  each  captive,  if  they  do 
not  quarrel  about  the  price,   which  they  sometimes  do.     When  every 
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thing  has  been  arranged  satisfactorily,  filings  arc  made  from  a  sword, 
a  spear,  a  mnsket  barrel  and  a  stone,  and  a  dog  is  killed,  these 
filings  are  then  mixed  with  a  part  of  its  blood,  and  with  the  blood  of  a 
hog  and  a  fowl ;  and  the  whole  is  pnt  into  a  cup  of  water.  This  is 
called  the  "  peace-making  water."  Then  the  skull  of  the  dog  is 
chopped  in  two,  and  one  takes  the  lower  jaw,  and  suspends  it  with 
a  string  aroand  his  neck;  the  other  paity  takes  the  part  of  the 
skall  containing  the  upper  jaw,  and  hangs  it  around  his  neck  in  like 
manner.  They  next  take  in  hand  the  cup  of  *^  peace-making  water," 
and  say ;  "  We  will  now  make  an  end  of  the  feud.  Hereafter,  we 
will  not  attack  each  other  ;  we  will  not  devour  each  other's  property 
any  more,  we  will  become  brethren,  we  will  marry  into  each  other's 
families.  We  will  entertain  no  hatred,  no  malice ;  wo  will  not 
backbite  each  other,  but  we  will  be  happy  in  each  other  down  to  the 
generations  of  our  children  and  grandchildren ;  and  our  children 
shall  not  quarrel,  but  live  in  harmony."  "  If  you  agree  to  this," 
says  each  party  addressing  the  other,  "and  will  agree  to  live  in 
accordance  with  this  agreement  for  ever,  unto  the  generations  of  our 
children  and  grandchildren,  then  drink  of  the  peace-making  water." 

After  drinking  they  say  :  "  Now  that  we  have  made  peace,  if  any  one 
breaks  the  engagement,  if  he  does  not  act  tnily,  but  goes  to  war  again 
and  stirs  up  the  feud  again,  may  the  spear  eat  his  breast,  the  musket 
his  bowels,  the  sword  his  head  ;  may  the  dog  devour  him,  may  the 
hog  devour  him,  may  the  stone  devour  him  I  When  he  drinks 
whiskey,  may  it  become  in  him  the  water  that  oozes  from  a  dead  body, 
when  he  eats  the  flesh  of  a  hog  may  that  hog  become  the  hog  of  his 
faneral  rites." 

After  these  imprecations,  they  drink  again,  and  the  captives  are 
dismissed* 

As  they  go  away  a  salute  of  muskets  is  fired,  and  a  shower  of 
arrows  is  sent  after  them,  typical  of  the  power  of  the  dismissing 
party. 

Tre€Uy  of  Peace, — Sometimes  when  there  have  been  feuds  between 
different  villages,  and  the  inhabitants  have  settled  their  difficulties, 
both  villages  assemble  together^  and  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace. 
Having  selected  a  large  and  durable  tree  for  a  witness,  they  assemble 
around  it,  and  each  party  cuts  a  deep  notch  in  the  tree.     When  the 
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^'  peace-making  water''  is  prepared  and  drank,  and  the  imprecation 
spoken,  two  elders  rise  up,  spear  in  hand,  and  address  the  people 
saying,  ^'  The  cause  of  action  is  finished  this  day.  Hereafter  act  in 
harmony,  associate  with  each  other  as  brethren.  Hereafter  if  any 
one  biings  up  a  cause  of  contention,  this  tree  is  witness  against  him. 
If  the  elders  die,  the  notches  in  this  tree  will  remain  as  evidence 
against  him ;  and  let  this  spear  spear  him.  He  shall  be  fined  a 
chatty  of  silver  and  a  cup  of  gold." 

Beyond  this  notch  in  a  tree,  no  monuments  of  peace  or  war  are 
known  to  exist. 

Weapons  of  War, — Karen  weapons  of  war  are  the  bow  and  arrow, 
spears  and  javelins,  small  spears  that  they  throw  at  an  enemy  ;  swords, 
matchlocks,  and  old  muskets.  For  defence  they  use  breastplates 
and  shields,  they  plant  pointed  bamboos  rising  a  few  inches  above  the 
ground  around  their  houses,  which,  for  the  lack  of  a  more  appropiiate 
name,  I  called  caltrops. 

Hisioi^,  —  ThQ  first  historical  notice  we  have  of  th<B  Karens  is  from 
the  pen  of  Marco  Polo  in  the  13th  century.    Malte  Brun,  on  the  basis 
of  Marco  Polo's  travels,  says :  "  Thus  the  country  of  Caride  is  the  south- 
east point  of  Thibet,  and  perhaps  the  countiy  of  the  nation  of  the  * 
Cariaines ;  which  is  spread  over  Ava.'  * 

This  statement  is  confirmed  by  old  Bghai  poetry,  in  which  we  find  > 

incidentally  mentioned,  the  town  of  Bamo,  as  a  place  to  which  they  were 
formerly  in  the  habit  of  going  to  purchase  axes  and  bills,  or  cleavers 
as  they  now  do  at  Toungoo.  When  this  poetry  was  composed,  they 
must  have  lived  five  hundred  miles  north  of  their  present  locality. 

The  Bghais  have  also  traditions  of  a  people  corresponding  to  the 
Seres  of  antiquity,  who  lived  below  them,  towards  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers*,  which  goes  to  show  that  they  formerly  occupied  a  more 
northern  region  than  they  do  at  present. 

The  Sgaus  have  traditions  that  they  came  from  a  country  north  of 
the  Shaus,  and  had  to  cross  what  they  call  **  the  river  of  mnning 
sand,"  which  I  have  suggested  may  be  the  great  desert  between 
China  and  Tibet,  which  Fa  llian  also  designates  the  river  of  running 
sand. 

*  See  Toungoo  News  Sheet,  August,  1861. 
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It  is  not  known,  however,  that  the  Karens  are  mentioned  bj  any 
European  writer  from  the  days  of  Marco  Polo  to  the  mission  of  Col. 
Symmes  to  the  court  of  Ava,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  who 
devotes  a  page  to  them  in  his  book  ;  and  though  his  account  of  them 
is  not  applicable  to  the  younger  Karens,  yet  it  is  substantially  correct 
of  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rangoon,  of  whom  he  spoke. 

Oaikho  Tradition. — The  Gaikhos  trace  their  genealogy  to  Adam, 
and  make  thirty  generations  from  Adam,  to  the  building  of  the  tower 
of  Babel,  at  which  time  they  say  th^y  separated  from  the  Red  Karens. 
The  Sgaus  call  Adam  and  Eve  Tha-nai  and  E-u,  but  both  the  Gaikhos 
and  the  Red  Karens  denominate  them  Ai-ra-bai,  or  E-rai-bai,  and 
Mo-ra-mu  or  Mo-ren-meu.  The  antiquity  of  this  Gaikho  genealogy 
seems  to  me  very  doubtful ;  but  I  give  it,  as  I  have  received  it. 
Kai-kie,  the  son  of  Adam,  bears  some  resemblance  to  Cain,  but  the 
other  names  have  nothing  like  them  in  the  Bible. 

The  first  man  and  woman  created  were  Ai-ra-bai  and  Mo-ra-mu  ; 


and  Ai-ra-bai 
Kai-Kie 
Plu-dau 
Plau-yu 
Po-pau 
Kan-phleu 
Ka-bau 
Ka-die 
Ka-dau 
Htan-mai 
Pheu-Shai-du-khu 
Yu-mu-du-htwe 
A-pha-sau-preu 
A-pha-htn-hta 
A-pha-htu-ke 
A-pha-pe-do 
Thie-plau  -a-phau-hta 
Lan-wa-a-pha-htu-ke 
Dwie-tha 
Pro-ka-phan-ka 
Ka-so 


begot  Kai-kie, 
Plu-dau, 
Plau-yu, 
Po-pau, 
Kan-phleu, 
Kabau, 
Ka-die, 
Ka-dau, 
PItan-mai, 
Pheu-shai-du-khu 
Yu-rau-du-htwe, 
A-pha-sau-preu, 
A-pha-htu;hta, 
A-pha-htu-ke, 
A-pha-pe-do, 
Thie-plau-a-phau-hta, 
Lau-wa-a-pha-htu-ke, 
Dwie-tha, 
Pro-ka-phau-ka, 
Ka-80, 
Pra-80, 
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J       and  Pi-a-bo  begot  Yan-pen-lie, 

„  Yan-pen-lio  „     The-phau, 

„  The-phau  „     Kan-pyu, 

„  Kan-pyu,  „     Pra-den-He, 

„  Pia-den-lie  „     Ele-pha-man, 

„  Kle-pha-man  „     Ele-pha-vie, 

„  Kle-pha-vie  „     Ele-pha-oo, 

„  Kle-pha-oo  „     Pan-dan-nian. 

In  the  days  of  Pan-dan -man,  the  people  determined  to  build  a 
pagoda  that  should  reach  up  to  heaven.  The  place  they  suppose  to 
be  somewhere  in  the  country  of  the  Red  Karens,  with  whom  they 
represent  themselves  as  associated  until  this  event.  When  the  pagoda 
was  half  way  up  to  heaven,  God  came  down  and  confounded  the 
language  of  the  people,  so  that  they  could  not  understand  each  other. 
Then  the  people  scattered,  and  Tha^-mau-ra),  the  father  of  the 
Qaikho  tribe,  came  west,  with  eight  chiefs,  and  settled  in  the  valley  of 
the  Sitang. 

Bed  Karen  Tradition. — The  Red  Karens  say  they  were  driven 
from  a  place  called  Ho-htay-lay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ava,  sixteen 
or  seventeen  generations  ago,  and  preserved  an  imperfect  genealogical 
tree  of  the  succession  of  their  chiefs  from  that  period.  Sixteen  or 
seventeen  generations  ago  would  take  us  back  to  about  A.  D,  1400, 
and  that  was  the  period  when  Ava  was  founded,  which  synchronises 
with  the  tradition. 

Seventeen  generations  ago,  they  relate,  they  were  governed  by  a 
Queen.  This  lady  once  discovered  a  beautiful  silver  flower  that 
had  sprung  up  out  of  the  earth  in  the  forest.  The  people  recognised 
the  hand  of  God  in  giving  it  to  them,  and  danced  around  it,  and 
worshipped. 

When  this  became  known,  the  Burmese  came  down  on  the  Karens 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  silver  flower.  In  the  war  that  ensued,  the 
Queen  was  killed,  and  the  Karens  fled  south  to  the  country  of 
Toungoo,  where  they  say  they  built  a  pity.  But  the  Burmese  followed 
them  up,  and  after  a  residence  of  one  year  in  Toungoo  they  fled 
each  to  the  region  which  they  now  occupy. 

Dr.  Richardson  who  visited  Eastern  Karenee  obtained  from  the 
people  another  tradition,  in  which  they  represented  themselves  as 
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coming  originally  from  China  with  a  large  invading  force,  and  when 
the  Chinese  were  driven  back,  the  Bed  Karens  were  left  behind.  It 
was  abont  the  period  referred  to  above  that  Bormese  history  states 
Ava  was  beseiged  by  a  large  Chinese  force ;  which  is  another  coincidence 
adapted  to  make  the  trath  of  the  sixteen  generations  plausible. 

When  the  Bed  Karons  came  to  their  present  locality,  they  found 
the  country  inhabited  by  Shans,  whom  they  drove  out.  The  first 
chief  that  came  to  the  country  was  Than-krie,  or  Than-htsgen. 

The  descendants  of  Than-krie  reigned  for  eight  generations,  but 
there  is  no  record  of  their  names.  In'  the  eighth  generation,  the 
people  were  joined  by  the  descendants  of  a  brother  of  Than-krie,  under 
Kha-ma  Kha-thya^  and  they  usurped  the  government. 

The  genealogy  of  Kha-ma  is  traced  thus : 

"  Kha-ma  Kha-thya  begot  Bie-men  Sa-su,  and 
Bie-men  Sa-su  begot  Bhan-bya.'' 

This  Phan-bya  neither  eat  rice  nor  drank  spirits.  He  lived  on 
yams  and  fruit ;  and  assumed  the  character  of  one  possessed  of 
miraculous  powers.  He  said  he  could  see  into  the  invisible  world,  was 
skilled  in  dreams,  understood  deep  things,  and  could  prophecy  things 
to  come.    The  people  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  San-bwa. 

"  Phan-bya  begot  Tho-ray,"  and  Thoray  eat  rice,  so  the  title 
of  San-bwa  was  not  conferred  upon  him. 

"  Tho-ray  begot  Bu-phan,  and  Phan-bya." 

Like  their  grandfather,  Phan-bya,  neither  of  these  brethren  eat  rice ; 
and  both  were  made  San-bwas,  ruling  apparently  in  conjunction. 
Bu-phan  died  without  issue ;  but 
**  Phan-bya  begot  Bu-ray.*' 
In  the  days  of  Bu-ray^  there  was  no  San-bwa  again,  for  he  eat  and 
drank  like  ordinary  people. 
*'  Bu-ray  begot  Ya-yan." 
Ya-yan  did  not  eat  rice,  so  he  was  made  San-bwa. 

"  Ya-yan  begot  Bie-ray." 
There  was  no  San-bwa  again  in  the  days  of  Rie-ray. 

"  Bie-ray  begot  Phan-bya." 
Phan-bya  eat  no  rice,  so  became  a  San-bwa ;  but  he  did  not  live  long. 
The  record  says  he  died  yonng,  and  that  he  was  contemporary  with 

28 
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KephO;  tBe  present  San-bwa  of  western  Karenee  who  succeeded  him. 
How  he  came  to  the  government  does  not  appear,  bnt  there  is  strong 
presumptive  evidence  that  he  was  a  usurper,  and  probably  killed  the 
8an-bwa.  Eepho  has  no  genealogy  to  show,  but  leaps  back  sixteen 
generations  and  says  he  is  the  descendant  of  the  first  chief  Than-kriei 
but  produces  no  evidence  to  sustain  his  pretensions. 

Ee-pho  eat  rice  and  drank  spirits  till  he  was  thirty  years  of  age^ 
when  he  abandoned  them  and  has  lived  a  vegetarian  ever  since.   • 

Eepho's  people  close  the  genealogy  saying  :  ^'  So  at  last  the  descen- 
dants of  Than-krie  became  San-bwa  in  the  person  of  Kepho ;  and 
Phan-bya  who  was  the  first  San-bwa  prophesied  and  said :  '  Hereafter 
the  descendants  of  Than-krie  will  rise  to  be  San-bwas.  Then  there 
will  be  great  happiness ;  and  when  they  become  San-bwas  do  not 
oppose  them.'  These  words  have  been  fulfilled,  for  the  Ta-ly^,  the 
descendants  of  Phan-bya  do  not  oppose  the  present  San-bwa,  Kepho  ; 
but  they  observe  the  prophetic  words  of  their  ancient  San-bwa,  and 
receive  him." 

The  division  of  the  Hed  Karens  into  two  tribes,  eastern  and  western, 
has  been  usually  regarded  as  a  modem  event,  and  began  with  the 
father  of  the  present  ruler  of  Karenee,  but  this  tradition  throws  it 
back  several  generations. 

Six  generations  ago  Man-pheu  appeared  among  the  Red  Karens. 
''  He  was  a  Burman  who  quarrelled  with  the  King  of  Burmah,  and 
was  driven  away  from  Ava,  and  came  and  dwelt  among  the  Red 
Kaiens ;  where  he  succeeded  in  making  himself  a  ruler. 

"  Man-pheu  begot  Man-kay,  and 
Man-kay  begot  Bu-phan," 

Bu-phan  took  upon  him  the  prophetic  character,  neither  eat  rice 
nor  drank  spirits,  and  became  a  San-bwa.  According  to  some  accounts 
this  Bu-phan  was  the  first  ruler  of  Eastern  Karenee,  and  was  a  son  of 
the  King  of  Ava  who  fled  from  his  father  in  disgrace. 

"  Bu-phan  begot  Hto-ray,  and 
Hto-ray  begot  Tan-ya,  and 
Tan-ya  begot  Ya-hta." 

Ya-hta  is  the  present  ruler  of  Eastern  Karenee,  and  the  man  that 
protects  Shan-loung. 
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This  genealogy,  as  given  above,  is  probably  inaccurate,  being  the 
first  ever  obtained,  but  it  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  future  correction. 

Toungoo  Tradition, — Thirty  years  ago  I  met  with  a  tradition  in 
Tavoy,  that  the  Karens  had  formerly  a  city  at  the  north,  called 
Toungoo.  On  coming  here,  I  found  the  Karens  in  the  confident 
belief  that  the  first  city  in  Toungoo  was  built  by  a  Karen.  This 
tradition  is  in  a  measure  confirmed  by  a  Burmese  history  found  in 
the  Kyoungs.  It  is  therein  stated  that  about  the  year  A.  D.  1298, 
a  teacher  at  the  town  of  Htieling  said  to  one  of  his  pupils  called 
Karen-ba :  "  If  you  go  south,  you  will  become  a  great  man."  He 
went  south,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the  south-east  of  Kaylen, 
naming  the  place,  "  Karen  City." 

His  name  signifies  ''  Karen  father,^'  and  the  Karens  claim  him  for 
one  of  their  nation,  which  some  Burmans  admit,  while  others  say  it 
was  a  name  bestowed  upon  him,  because  he  treated  the  Karens  like 
a  father.  He  subsequently  united  with  two  Burmans,  the  history 
states,  the  sons  of  a  former  ruler  in  Toungoo,  that  the  king  of 
Martaban  had  defeated  and  earned  away  captive.  The  three  jointly 
founded  the  red  city  of  Toungoo,  A.  D.  1281.  The  elder  brother  of 
the  Burmans  was  killed  by  the  younger,  A.  D.  1317.  The  youn- 
ger survived  seven  years,  dying,  A.  D.  1^24.  Karen-ba  then 
reigned  alone,  but  the  son  and  widow  of  the  younger  Burman 
were  discovered  in  a  plot  to  assassinate  Karen-ba,  and  they  were  both 
put  to  death.  He  reigned  quietly  eighteen  years  longer,  and  died 
A.  D.  1342.  This  is  the  last  record  of  Karen-ba  in  the  Burmese 
books  ;  and  though  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  his  being  a  Karen, 
yet  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  Karens  had  any  part  in  the 
city. 

The  Karen  traditions  are  pure  myths,  without  a  particle  of  historic 
truth.  They  say  that  the  present  city  of  Toungoo,  which  they 
regarded  as  the  largest  city  in  the  world  excepting  Ava,  was  built  by 
a  Karen  called  "  Tan-oo  Shan,"  which  signifies,  "  Buler  of  Toungoo," 
and  he  had  a  wife  called  Khai-pa,  but  known  in  tradition  under  the 
name  of  Sa-mu-wa,  signifying  "  "White  Lady." 

Soon  after  Toungoo  was  built,  the  King  of  Ava  came  down  and 
fought  against  it,  and  killed  Tan-oo  Shan.  His  death  is  attributed 
to  his  not  listening  to  his  wife.    While  a  personal  contest  was  going 
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on  between  the  Tonngoo  raler  and  the  king  of  Ava,  the  White  Lady 
called  out  to  her  husband :  '*  Smite  him  on  the  neck  with  yonr  sword 
and  then  hit  his  head  with  the  hilt,  and  his  head  will  fall  ofiE." 
Tan-oo  Shan  was  paying  no  attention  to  his  wife,  and  did  not  hear ; 
bnt  the  Eong  of  Ava  T7as  more  attentive  and  caught  the  words,  and 
tried  the  experiment  on  Tan-oo  Shan,  when  his  head  fell  to  the 
ground,  but  it  still  retained  life  enough  after  it  was  cut  off  to  ex- 
claim :  *'  TouQgoo  is  mine,  and  when  the  appointed  time  arrives,  I 
will  return  again,  and  take  possession  of  it  with  white  and  black  foreig- 


ners." 


What  became  of  the  **  White  Lady"  is  not  dear  from  the  above 
legend  ;  but  from  a  single  verse  that  I  have  met  with,  it  would  seem 
she  was  neglected  and  went  away,  for  it  is  said ; 

'*  Sa->mu-wa,  we  did  not  believe  her, 
8a-mu-wa,  we  did  not  obey  her : 
She  returned  to  her  former  home. 
And  long  have  we  looked  for  her  retnm." 

Another  prose  tradition  says :  "  Anciently  Tan-oo  Shan,  and  Ava 
Shan  contended  with  each  other  and  fought.  Tan-oo  Shan  was  a  good 
man  but  Ava  Shan  was  fierce  and  killed  him.  Before  he  died,  ho 
promised  and  gave  commands  and  said  :  '*  I  do  not  die  for  ever."  He 
promised  that  in  seven  generations,  he  would  return  again  to  Toungoo 
and  look  after  the  city  he  had  built.  And  the  elders  charged  their 
children,  generation  after  generation :  **  When  our  Tan-oo  Shan  died, 
he  said  he  did  not  die ;  he  only  removed  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
river  below;  and  that  when  seven  generations,  seven  ages  were 
completed,  he  would  come  up  again."  Hence  the  elders  commanded 
and  said :  "  If  people  say  the  Tan-oo  Shan  has  appeared,  and  he  comes 
from  the  east,  or  the  north,  or  the  west,  wherever  he  may  be,  do  not 
believe  him,  do  not  follow  him.  He  is  not  our  Tan-oo  Shan.  But 
when  people  say  the  man  has  come  from  below,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river;  that  is  indeed  our  Lord,  the  Tan-oo  Shan  risen  again  and 
returned.  When  you  hear  that  he  comes  up  with  his  wife  and  children 
and  followers  of  white  and  black  foreigners,  that  is  our  Tan-oo  Shan. 
Go  look  at  him.  Go  to  him  quickly.  And  look  at  his  wife,  Sa-mu- 
wa.    Is  she  white  ?    If  she  dresses  in  red  or  bh^ck,  or  yellow,  or 
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variegated,  it  is  not  Sa-mu-wa,  it  is  not  the  wife  of  oar  Lord  Tan-oo 
Shan.  Look  at  her  aocnratelj.  If  she  be  white  and  dresses  in  white, 
she  is  the  veritable  Sa-mu-wa ;  and  he  is  the  tme  Tan-oo  Shan." 
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Additions  to  thi  knowledob  ov  Silk; — iy  Captain  J.  Mitchell, 
Superintendent  of  the  Oovemment  Museum^  Madras. 

[Seoeived  9th  October,  1865.] 

In  the  year  1859^  I  had  occasion  to  examine  with  the  microscope 
several  kinds  of  raw  silk,  and  I  then  discovered  that  the  silk  of  Antherea 
paphiay  commonly  known  as  Tnssah  silk,  had  a  very  pecnliar  structure, 
differing  entirely  from  that  of  the  several  species  of  Bombyx. 

My  duties,  up  to  a  very  recent  date,  left  me  no  time  for  original 
research  and  the  Tussah  silk  was  consequently  put  aside.  It  was  not, 
however,  forgotten,  and  I  have  taken  advantage  of  the  leisure  afforded 
by  a  holiday  to  endeavour  to  elucidate  the  structure  of  the  filament. 

The  oik  of  Bomhyx  is  cylindrical  or  nearly  so.  It  is  translucent 
and,  apparently,  homogeneous.  The  larva  spins  a  double  filament ; 
the  two  filaments,  being  laid  side  by  side  like  two  fine  glass  rods,  are 
held  together  by  a  gummy  cement  which  is  soluble  in  water.  .  The 
silk  of  Antherea  paphia  is  flat y  and  appears  to  be  composed  of  a  number 
of  opaque  rods  placed  side  by  side,  the  intervals  between  the  rods 
being  filled  in  by  a  translucent  cement,  very  difficult  to  dissolve. — 
The  filament  is  evidently  compound.  Under  certain  conditions  of 
illumination,  it  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  one  of  the  coarser 
bands  of  Hobert's  Test  Plate. 

This  very  peculiar  appearance  of  the  Tussah  filament,  is  readily 
seen  with  a  quarter  or  half  inch  Achromatic ;  but  the  demonstration 
of  its  compound  structure,  in  that  exact  way  that  will  alone  satisfy 
the  demands  of  science,  is  a  more  difficult  matter,  on  account  of  the 
insolubility  of  the  cement  which  binds  the  elementary,  or  primary 
filaments  together.  Macerating  the  silk  in  water  for  upwards  of  a 
month  did  not  separate  them,  alcohol  did  not  do  so.  Acetic  acid 
mixed  with  alcohol  appears  to  promise  well ;  but  the  only  way  in 
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which  I  have  yet  been  able  to  effect  a  separation  is  by  tearing  the 
silk  gently  with  fine  bent  needles.  In  this  way,  small  portions  have 
been  opened  oat,  and  the  compound  nature  of  the  filament  placed  be- 
yond a  doubt.  I  have  been  able  to  measure  the  diameter  of  the 
filaments,  not  very  accurately,  however,  on  account  of  their  trans- 
parency, but  the  finest  do  not  exceed  -stttt;^^  ^^  '^  inch. 

It  is  scarcely  prudent  to  speculate  upon  the  kind  of  oigan  by  which 
this  silk  is  produced,  there  is,  however,  reason  to  believe,  that  the  silk 
issues  in  the  form  of  a  hollow,  or  ribbed  cylinder,  of  which  the 
opaque  ribs  are  the  primary  filaments,  and  the  interspaces  the  cement. 
Such  a  cylinder,  while  in  a  soft  state,  would  collapse,  as  soon  as  the 
central  support  was  withdrawn,  and  its  application  to  a  leaf,  or  a 
part  of  the  cocoon  already  spun,  would  cause  it  to  be  flat.  This  of 
course  is  only  surmise,  and  is  only  given  as  a  hint  to  any  one  who 
may  have  the  means  and  inclination  to  pursue  the  enquiry.  It  can 
only  be  demonstrated  by  a  careful  preparation  of  the  spinning  organs 
of  the  caterpillar  which,  if  I  have  guessed  rightly,  will  be  found  in 
the  foim  of  a  ring  of  minute  apertures  set  round  a  central  papilla. 

The  silk  of  the  Actios  selene  is  flat  like  Tussah  silk,  and  from  its 
fibrous  appearance,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  also  is  compound. 
That  of  Attacus  atlas  appears  to  be  cylindrical,  it  is,  however,  finely 
grooved  on  the  surface,  and  is  in  all  probability  a  compound  structure 
like  the  other  two. 

I  have  examined  several  kinds  of  silk,  and  have  invariably  found  it 
to  consist  of  two  filaments,  simple  or  compound,  as  the  case  may  be, 
placed  side  by  side.  I  mention  this  because  in  all  the  works  save  one, 
to  which  I  have  been  able  to  refer  the  silkworm  is  said  to  spin  a 
single  thread.  The  exception  is  '^  Adam's  Essays  on  the  Microscope." 
Edition  of  1798.  It  is  there  correctly  stated  that  the  filament  is 
double. 
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A    SHORT   SKETCH    OF   THE    TkIBES  OF  BhUTTEANAH   AND    HuEBIANAH  ,* 

— by  Peter  A.  Mi« as,  O,  M.  C.  B,y  Honorary  Assistant  Surgeon ; 
in  Civil  Medical  charge  of  tJie  Hissar  District, 

[Reoeived  lOth  AprO,  1866.] 

In  connection  with  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  J.  Fajrer,  regarding 
ethnological  exhihition,  I  have  compiled  the  accompanying  laconic 
sketch  of  the  tribes  of  Bhutteanah  and  Hurrianah.  In  it  is  emhodied 
all  the  information  that  I  conld  collect  daring  my  leisure  hours.  It  is 
a  mere  attempt  and  naturally  very  short,  but  it  may  guide  others 
who  will  have  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  same  districts,  and  who 
are  desirous  to  work  out  their  ethnology. 

Baniahs. 

Origin, — The  origin  of  this  tribe  is  blended  into  obscurity,  but  the 
following  is  the  traditional  account :  that  one,  Oogur  Sein,  a  Powar 
Rajpoot  of  the  Chunderbansee  division,  took  for  a  wife  an  AhSrif 
woman ;  she  bore  him  17  sons,  and  each  son  became  the  head  of  a  tribe. 

Division  into  Classes, — The  Baniahs  are  divided  into  6  gothsX  viz. 
Aghorwall,  Mahasurree,  Uswall,  ELhuttree,  Mahar,  and  Rorah. 

The  Aborigines  of  Agroha, — a  village  12  miles  north  of  Hissar — 
the  descendants  of  Oogur  Sein  are  spread  far  and  wide,  each  as 
a  distinct  tribe,  and  one  cannot  intermarry  with  the  other. 

The  Aghorwall  is  considered  the  highest  in  order,  and  the  Rorah  the 
lowest,  for  the  latter  eat  meat  and  drink  spirits. 

Each  caste  has  its  purihit,^  The  Aghorwall  can  become  Surrowgee^ 
a  sect  very  austere  in  the  ceremonies  of  religion ;  they  do  not   eat'  or 

*  The  MSS.  of  this  paper  was  aocompanied  by  a  series  of  photograms, 
representing  members  of  the  varions  tribes.  It  wonld  be  too  oostly  to  reprodnce 
them,  but  the  original  copies  are  deposited  in  the  Arohiyes  of  the  Society,  and 
can  be  inspected  by  any  one  interested  in  the  subject. — Ed. 

t^^jA|.-.^|^^,  a  caste  whose  business  is  to  attend  to  cows;  a  cowherd  caste. 
Wilson,  in  his  glossary,  giyes  a  full  acconnt  of  this  tribe. 

X  ^JyS — ^irni,  pedigree,  species,  caste,  or  tribe. 

§  KzJbjj — ^^Trf^cf ,  a  family  priest,  who  presides  at  the  performance  of  reli* 
gionfl  ceremonies. 
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drink  after  sanset ;  avoid  injuring  or  destroying  insects  or  animals, 
as  far  as  possible. 

Sahit.— Settled. 

Habitat, — The  Baniahs  are  scattered  over  every  village  in  the 
North- Western  Provinces,  and  in  the  largest  commercial  towns  of 
Bengal  and  the  Punjab.  The  cities  of  Sirsa  and  Hissar  are  chiefly 
inhabited  by  them. 

Occupation. — The  chief  pursuit  is  commerce. 

Beligion, — Hindus,  and  followers  of  Vishnu. 

Character. — Sly,  submissive  and  very  parsimonious.  Peaceful, 
timid,  and  particularly  usurious.  Intelligent,  can  read  and  write,  and 
enterprising  in  trade. 

Diet, — Vegetables,  milk,  and  clarified  butter,  and  confectionaries. 

Narcotic. — Only  tobacco  is  smoken  in  hukas. 

Longevity. — About  60  years. 

Physical  Conformation. — Some  have  dark,  others  light  yellow  or 
coppery  complexion.  Many  shave  their  heads,  and  wear  a  chonti  ;* 
others  allow  their  hair  to  grow.  They  also  shave  their  beard  and  allow 
their  moustache  to  grow.  Some  are  spare  built,  but  the  richer  class 
are  generally  embonpoint^    Their  average  height  is  5  feet  4  inches. 

Dress.  Dhotee^f  turban  of  red  colour,  but  of  yellow  spotted  with 
red,  is  worn  in  the  spring  season,  and  chudder ;  on  public  occasions, 
silk,  plain  or  brocaded,  velvet  shawls,  d^c.  are  used.  Young  lads  are 
seen  covered  with  ear-rings,  neck  chains,  armlets,  <fec.  As  a  mark 
of  distinction,  both  social  and  religious,  a  circular,  and  several  trans- 
verse  marks  are  made  on  the  forehead  with  sandal  wood  paste,  and 
Vermillion. 

Bagrees. 


Origin. — The  origin  is  obscure.    The  Bagrees  are  allied  to  Jauts. 
Division  into  Classes. — There  is  no  division  of  this  tribe  known. 
Sdbit — ^Migratory. 

•     Vfjfk     Xtf\,  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^®  head,  and  all  the  rest 
is  shaved  off. 
t  ^yb^ ^Snft,  cloth  worn  roond  the  waist,   passiiig  between  the  legs 

and  fiuBtened  behind. 
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Mahitat. — They  are  chiefly  seen  towards  the  desert  tract  of 
Bicaneer  territory,  but  are  also  found  in  the  Bhntteanah  district  from 
Jamaul  to  Bicaneer,  and  also  in  the  Hissar  district. 

Occupation, — Agriculturists,  and  they  also  let  cattle  on  hire. 

Religion, — Hindus . 

Character. — Peaceful,  timid,  and  industrious  in  their  field  avoca- 
tions. 

Diet, — Vegetarian.  Although  animal  food  is  not  prohibited,  yet 
they  refrain  from  its  indulgence  for  penurious  purposes.  Amongst 
tliis  class,  except  millet  seeds — ^lentil — no  other  kind  of  food  is  relished; 
this  is  either  eaten  separately  or  mixed,  the  latter  mode  is  preferred 
during  the  hot  season  only,  and  is  called  rabri*  which  is  prepared  by 
mixing  with  water  a  sufficient  quantity  of  salt,  and  boiled.  It  is 
eaten  by  the  rich  either  with  ghee,  or,  by  the  poor,  with  Itissee.f 

Longevity. — About  80  years. 

Use  of  Nareotics.-^The  Bagrees  smoke  tobacco  by  fixing  a  towaj 
or  ghutteeah  in  a  chillum,  then  cover  with  lighted  dried  dung  of  camel 
or  cow.  They  also  use  the  country  spirit,  and  take  it  medicinally  in 
Catarrhus,  Fleuritis,  Pneumonia,  and  after  confinement. 

Physical  Conformation.  ^They  are  of  a  dark  complexion,  slender 
in  form,  hair  black,  and  wear  moustache  and  beard, 

Dress. — The  males  wear  dhotee,  white  turban,  merzai,  and  a 
chudder.  The  females  wear  ghugrah§  and  chudder  of  wool,  either 
black  or  red  coloured,  with  a  narrow  border  of  some  other  dye,  but 
generally  dotted  red,  and  ungeeah|J  after  mamage. 

Bhuttees. 

Origin, — A  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jesselmeer  emigrated 
during  the  reign  of  AUahoodeen  Garee,  King  of  Delhi,  and  settled  in 
a  place,  where  a  bhat^  only  resided, — ^and  in  compliment  to  the  bard, 
the  place  was  denominated  Bhatneer,  -  and  called  themselves  Bhattces. 
Here  they  formed  a  powerful  colony,  and  continued  to  be  governed 

•  iSji^J—^X^j  P»P>  ^  porridge.  t  ^^— WT,  ™>*^'  ^^«y- 

J  jP^  a  tile,  §  1/4^,  petticoat  or  skirt. 

II  UG|,  boddice  or  stays,  f  ol^— WW,  a  ^*^'^^  ^^'^' 
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nnder  the  authority  of  the  kings  of  Delhi.  They  extended  their 
power,  and  at  last  secured  the  tract  of  land,  which  derived  its  name, 
and  retains  to  this  day  after  them,  Bhutteana. 

The  Bhuttees  are  also  called  Pachaddas,  which  word  is  a  mere 
corruption  of  Pacheemabad,  meaning,  inhabitants  or  people  of  the 
West,  so  designated  by  the  inhabitants  of  Delhi. 

Division  into  Classes, — The  Bhuttee  caste  is  divided  into  2  thoJcs,^ 
viz.  Kulloka  and  Bhanaku  ;  these  are  sub-divided  into  Joiah,  Men- 
dival,  Luckwarrah,  Bherayka,  and  Wuttoo. 

They  first  settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Sntledge,  and  finally  located 
at  Sookchain,  a  village  11  miles  north  of  Sirsa.  One  of  their  chief 
Jodh,  settled  in  a  village  which  was  named  after  him  Jodhka ;  Begoo 
established  another  village  after  hia  name. 

Originally,  a  Oho  whan  Rajpoot  was  the  first  of  the  Bhanaka  party, 
who  settled  in  Bhutteanah  district  during  the  time  of  Nabob  Nussoor 
Khan,  the  11th  in  descent,  and  established  3  villages  viz.  Khyrika, 
Boodhabhana,  and  Bunseedhurree. 

There  are  altogether  7  villages  now  existing  in  the  Sirsa  pergunnah 
of  this  clan,  a  few  in  the  Roree  pergunnah,  but  the  majority  live  in 
the  Putteealah  states.  Besides  the  above  mentioned,  there  are  other 
subdivisions  viz.  Jhorurs,  originally  Rajpoots,  who  came  from  Bhut- 
tenda,  the  Khuri'ul^  Jtigrah,  and  Goodharah, 

The  previous  habit  of  Bhuttees, — It  is  said  that  the  Bhuttee  popula- 
tion has  much  diminished  since  the  establishment  of  British  rule,  as 
the  pursuits  of  husbandry  are  not  in  accordance  with  their  taste. 
Those  that  remain  have  now  quietly  settled  down  as  cultivators,  but 
are  far  from  being  industrious. 

The  old  people  speak  of  the  ancient  times  with  great  exultation, 
alloyed  with  regret,  when  they  could  muster  two  or  three  hundred, 
make  raid  into  the  neighbouring  foreign  states,  return  with  a  hundred 
head  of  cattle,  which  were  immediately  divided,  and  then  disperse 
with  the  ill-gotten  booty  with  extreme  delight. 

Habitat, — The  Bhuttees  are  now  found  residing  near  the  banks  of  the 
Ghuggur,  and  Choyea  in  the  Sirsa  district,  also  in  the  Hissar  district. 

Present  occupation. — Agriculturists;  but  formerly  known  for  their 
marauding  propensities. 

*  ^J^ — ^T^,  divisions,  parties. 
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.   Beligion, — Mahomedan. 

Character, — Indolent  formerly,  but  are  now  inclined  to  earn  their 
livelihood  by  a  reluctant  field  labonr. 

Diet, — Animals  and  vegetables. 

Use  of  Nar colics. — They  smoke  tobacco  in  a  leathern  hooka.  Those 
who  live  on  the  borders  of  Bicaneer,  indulge  in  the  use  of  opium. 

Longevity, — About  80  years. 

Physical  Conformatimi, — Dark  brown  complexion,  wear  the  jet 
black  hair  down  to  the  shoulder,  do  not  shave  the  whiskers  nor 
moustache  ;  low  in  the  mental  scale,  and  of  inferior  capacity  ;  and  the 
average  height  5  feet,  9  inches. 

Dress, — The  males  wear  large  turbans  of  white  cloth,  a  thymund* 
or  tyhund  of  coarse  cloth  or  coloured  hongee,  an  ungerkha  sometimes, 
and  a  chudder  thrown  over  all.  The  females  wear  until  married  a 
koorteef  and  after  marriage  ungeeah,  ghngrah,  with  large  red  prints, 
and  a  chudder  thrown  over  the  body,  covering  the  head  also. 

JaiUs, 

Origin, — Traditionally,  the  Jauts  are  the  offspring  of  a  Rajpoot 
father,  and  of  an  inferior  caste  of  mother — a  Sooder. 

Division  into  Classes. — Jauts  are  divided  into  several  goths,  viz.  : 
Bynowall,  Goodharas,  Sohos,  &c.  They  are  of  two  descriptions,  the 
Dehsee  or  settled,  and  Bagi'ees  or  wandering.  The  former  has  no  real 
caste,  but  is  only  a  modified  Rajpoot. 

Habitat, — Bbutteanah  and  Hissar  districts.  This  tribe  is  also  seen 
in  Kurnaul,  but  there  many  have  become  Mahomedans. 

Habit, — Peaceful  and  settled. 

Occupatuyti. — This  class  confines  itself  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and 
may  enlist  themselves  in  the  Infantry  or  Cavalry  regiments. 

Beligion. — Hindus.  They  pray  to  Ram,  their  chief  object  of  devo- 
tion. Their  widows  are  not  allowed  to  return  to  their  own  family, 
but  are  married  to  their  next  brother-in-law,  or  the  nephew. 

Character. — Hard  working,  truthful,  and  very  thrifty.  They  make 
good  soldiers,  being  brave,  and  not  much  troubled  with  caste  prejuilices. 

*  J^f  a  broad  flowing  sheet  extending  to  the  ankles  and  tied  at  the  waist, 
t  ijjj^y  waistcoat  or  jacket  for  females. 
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Diet, — They  principally  live  on  cereals  and  vegetables  ;  sometimes 
eat  goat  meat.     The  Sikh  Jants  eat  better  and  live  well. 

Use  of  Narcotics. — Some  Jants  serving  as  peons  in  the  Jehsnl  Police 
<&c.  add  churros  to  the  tobacco  they  nse  for  smoking.  The  higher 
class  nse  in  the  proportion  of  1  seer  of  tobacco  leaf,  to  4  chittacks  of 
goor,  and  well  pounded  together.  Opium  is  also  used  by  this  class, 
particularly  those  residing  towards  the  boundary  of  Bicaneer  territory. 
They  also,  withont  hesitation,  drink  country  spirits. 

Longevity, — 60  years. 

Physical  Conformation, — Coppery  complexion ;  iris  dark ;  conjuno-' 
tivaB  yellowish  ;  they  are  tall,  erect,  manly,  and  robust ;  their  limbs 
are  well  shaped ;  features  regular,  countenance  placid  and  dignified. 

Dress, — The  men  wear  lengota*  or  kutch,  koortapf  and  khesh  "or 
ohudder,  white  or  coloured  turban.  The  females  use  chudder,  koortee, 
trowsers  and  ghngrah.  The  last  is  generally  dyed  red  or  yellow  and 
is  either  striped  or  dotted. 

Eajpoots. 

Origin. — Having  been  driven  out  of  the  Jyepoor  ten-itory  by 
Sahabooddeen  of  the  Ohoree  dynasty  about  Snmbnt  1234  (A.  D.  1177) 
the  Rajpoots  took  possession  of  all  the  district  now  comprising  Hissar, 
Hnnsee  and  Bhewannee  pergunnahs. 

Feroze  Shah  in  1371  first  began  to  convert  them  by  force,  with  more 
or  less  success,  till  the  time  of  Aurungzeb,  but  this  effort  was  relin- 
quished on  the  decline  of  the  Mahomedan  power. 

The  independence  of  the  Rajpoots  of  course  was  always  in  inverse 
ratio  to  the  power  of  the  Dehli  potentates.  All  the .  Jatu  tribes  of 
Bhewannee  revolted  in  1809,  and  the  town  was  stormed,  and'taken 
by  the  British  troops. 

The  Rajpoots — Hindus  and  Mussulman  converts — still  remain  in 
the  proportion  of  75  villages  or  about  one  quarter  of  what  they 
formerly  consisted  of. 

Division  into  Classes,— It  is  needless  here  detailing  that  the  Raj- 

*  ^yi^^  a  small  narrow  slip  of  cloth  passed  betwoen  the  thighs  and  tacked 
into  a  waisfcbelt  before  and  behind, 
t  ^j^^  ft  jacket  or  waistcoat. 
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poots  or  Kaj-pootras,  form  one  of  the  highest  castes  of  Uindu  religion, 
belonging  to  the  prince  or  military  order. 

Habitat — They  are  spread  over  the  Hissar  district,  their  principal 
residence  being  Bhewannee,  Rysoo,  and  DhymiiU.  They  reside  also 
in  the  Bhutteana  district,  chiefly  on  the  borders  of  the  Bicaneer 
territory, 

Hahit. — Mostly  cnltivators.     As  a  class  they  are  brave  and  proud. 

Occupation » — Although  particularly  fond  of  land,  yet  they  are  in- 
different agriculturists.  They  furnish  few  men  to  the  Irregular 
Cavalry. 

Religion. — Hindu  ;  Ramchundra  is  their  chief  object  of  worship. 

Character. — Domineering,  and  careful  of  what  they  call  izzut» 
They  are  generally  addicted  to  highway  robberies,  and  cattle- thieving  ; 
careless  of  money  ;  decidedly  brave. 

Diet — They  eat  vegetables  and  all  sorts  of  animals,  and  pork  with 
delight,  but  not  beef. 

Use  of  Narcotics. — They  smoke  tobacco,  and  use  opium  freely, 
particularly  those  living  near  the  Bicaneer  territory.  They  do  not 
hesitate  to  imbibe  fermented  liquors. 

Longemty.  —  KboMi  60  years. 

Physical  Conformation. — Dark,  or  fairish  ;  iris  dark,  and  the  con- 
jnnctivse  pretty  clean ;  tall,  well  formed  ;  having  regular  features,  and 
well  limbed. 

Dress, — Usually  a  red  turban  is  used,  white  ungerkha,  and  dhotee 
of  various  colours,  but  they  are  partially  red. 

Rahees. 

Origin, — Hahee  or  Baheen,  a  denomination  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  a  Punjabee  word  signifying  a  gardener,  or  tiller  of  the 
soil,  and  it  is  said  to  be  so  styled  from  the  following  circumstance  : 
The  town  and  citadel  of  Dach,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  certain 
parties  who  had  besieged  it,  they  issued  orders  for  a  general  massacre,  but 
the  labourers,  cultivators,  and  artizans  were  to  be  exempted  ;  hereupon 
the  Bahees  who  bore  arms  resorted  to  a  device,  by  which  their  lives 
were  spared,  each  threw  away  his  weapon,  and  in  its  stead  caiTied  on 
his  back  a  plough,  or  some  implement  of  husbandry,  and  hence  the 
ap])ellation  which  up  to  this  day  they  bear. 
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It  appears  that  the  territory  comprised  between  Bhntneer  in  the 
Bicaneer  territory,  and  Futtecabad  in  the  Hissar  district,  was  inhabit- 
ed from  the  earliest  time  by  a  set  of  people  known  nnder  the  general 
name  of  Bahees,  one  portion  of  whom  is  said  to  have  emigrated  from 
Sindh,  and  another  from  Jcsselmeer.  In  its  prosperous  state  this 
tract  contained  1860  villages,  with  a  corresponding  population,  addicted 
to  agricultural  and  pastoral  pursuits,  but  in  consequence  of  constant 
depredations,  at  a  later  period  by  the  Bhuttees,  and  the  anarchy  and 
confusion  that  resulted,  the  greater  part  of  the  population  were  led 
gradually  to  leave  the  country,  some  emigrated  into  Bareilly  and 
others  settled  in  Pasya. 

Division  into  Glasses. — None. 

Habitat, — This  tribe  is  to  be  found  near  the  banks  of  the  Siitledge 
and  Ghugger  streams ;  in  different  parts  of  the  Punjab,  and  also  in 
the  Kohilcund  district. 

Habit, — Strictly  cultivators. 

Occupation, — Their  principal  occupation  is  husbandry,  but  they  are 
prone  to  follow  any  form  of  agricultural  purauits. 

Religion, — Mahomedan  and  Hindu  converts. 

Character, — Docile,  religious,  but  were  migratory  before  to  evade 
persecution,  hence  the  reason  of  their  being  so  scattered. 

Diet. — The  Mahomedan  portion  enjoy  animal  and  vegetaUle  food, 
but  the  Hindus  avoid  the  former. 

Use  of  Narcotics, — They  smoke  tobacco  only. 

Longevity, — About  60  years. 

^Physical  Conformation, — The  same  as  the  Bhuttees. 

Dress, — Ditto  ditto. 

Banghurs, 

OHgin. — They  are  Rajpoot  Mussulmans. 

Division  into  Classes. — They  are  divided  into  3  tribes,  Jaut,  Sutrolah 
and  Ragoo. 

Habitat, — Hissar  district ;  and  their  chief  villages  are  BuUealee, 
Bas,  and  Loharroo. 

Habit, — Cultivators. 

Occupation. — Fond  of  agriculture,  but  they  are  poor,  many  prefer 
taking  service  in  the  Irregular  Cavalry. 

licligion, — Mahomedans. 
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Character, — Brave  but  violent,  and  proud  of  their  honour,  to  which 
they  cling  tenaciously. 

Diet, — They  live  on  animal  and  vegetable  food. 

Use  of  Narcotics, — They  smoke  the  huka  only,  and  abstain  from  the 
use  of  spirituous  liquor. 

Longevity. — About  55  years. 

Physical  Conformation, — Complexion  varies  much  from  dark  to 
coppery  ;  iris  chiefly  dark,  and  the  conjunctivae  frequently  yellowish  ; 
active  and  full  of  fire.  They  are  erect,  tall,  manly  and  robust ;  their 
limbs  well  shaped  ;  their  features  regular,  and  countenance  dignified, 
stem,  with  an  air  of  heroism  and  bravery.  Their  hair  raven,  and 
flows  down  to  the  shoulders.  Average  height  5  feet  11  inches.  Tkey 
are  on  the  whole  a  very  superior  set  of  people  to  look  at. 

Dress. — Their  usual  dress  is  white  or  red  turban ;  red  dopattas, 
trowsers,  merzai,  and  chudder. 

Vishnus, 

Origin, — Sprung  into  existence  about  A.  D,  1485,  or  about  50  years 
before  the  foundation  of  the  Sikh  religion.  Its  founder  was  Jambajee 
of  Peepassur  in  Bicaneer.     They  are  the  followers  of  Vishnu. 

Mode  of  Worship. — Their  mode  of  worehip  is  to  present  offering  at 
the  shrine,  and  uttering  prayers  whilst  bathing.  Its  tenets  are  to 
abstain  entirely  from  animal  food,  to  bathe  before  meals,  and  to  marry 
none  but  those  of  their  own  persuasion.  It  is  contained  in  a  book 
called  Jambajee  Jca  banee,  meaning  Jambajee's  discourse.  They  salute 
each  other  by  expressing  neom-salam,  i,  e.,  I  salute  you  most  respect- 
fully, the  rejoinder  is  Jambajee  ko^  signifying.  May  your  salutation  be 
acceptable  to  Jambajee.  They  convert  others  by  shaving  off  the  chonti. 
They  bury  their  dead  bodies  in  a  cow-  yard,  or  close  to  their  place  of 
residence.  Their  great  temple  is  at  Sameerah  Dhul  in  Bicaneer,  from 
which  place  it  is  said  their  first  leader  took  his  flight  to  heaven. 

Habitat. — They  inhabit  Hissar,  the  neighbouring  district  of  Sirsa  ; 
the  adjoining  foreign  territories,  and  also  portions  of  the  North- Western 
Provinces. 

Habit. — Principally  cultivators. 

Occupation, — Besides  using  agriculture,  they  are  also  good  carpen- 
ters, and  carriers  or  trainers  of  camels. 
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Religion, — Hindus,  worshippers  of  Vishnu. 

Character, — Civil  and  industrious. 

Diet. — Chiefly  vegetables.  They  do  not  touch  meat,  and  as  far  as 
possible  they  never  allow  any  animal  or  bird  to  be  slaughtered  or  shot 
in  their  neighbourhood. 

Use  of  Narcotics, — The  Vishnus  use  no  narcotics..  They  neither 
smoke,  nor  drink  any  fermented  liquor.  Such  is  their  aversion,  that 
they  consider  it  a  sacrilege  to  allow  fire  from  their  hearth  for  the 
purpose  of  smoking. 

Longevity. — About  60  years. 

Physical  Conformation, — Rather  dark,  but  yellow  predominating. 
The  iris  dark  or  grey,  sometimes  greenish.  The  conjunctiva  generally 
yellowish.     Average  height  6  feet. 

Dress, — The  males  wear  coloured  chudder  of  wool  or  Zoe,*  a  pugree, 
ungerkha  and  dhotee.  The  females  use  coloured  woollen  dhablah 
generally  of  purple  colour,  and  red  border,  and  they  always  wear 
shoes. 

Wuttoos. 

Origin, — Allied  to  the  Bhuttees. 

Hahitat, — Banks  of  the  river  Sutledge  in  the  Bhutteana  district, 
also  in  the  Ferozepore,  and  Montgomery  districts,  and  in  the  Bhawul- 
pore  territory. 

Habit, — Settled  and  fond  of  agriculture. 

Occupation, — Indolent  previously,  but  now  they  are  inclined  to  be 

laborious. 

Religion, — Mahomedan. 

Character,  —  Submissive  and  industrious. 

Diet, — Animal  and  vegetable  food. 

Use  of  Narcotics, — They  smoke  the  huka  only. 

Longevity, — About  80  years. 

Physical  Conformation, — Complexion  light  brown,  black  flowing 
hair,  iris  black,  wear  thick  beard  and  moustache  ;  some  are  well  built, 
tall,  strong  and  able-bodied.     Average  height  5  feet,  10  inches. 

Dress, — Turban,  dhotee  or  tymund,  and  chudder,  generally  checked, 
or  striped  white  and  blue. 

*  lSJ^     ^'T?  blanket  or  kambal  (J^ — 
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Owing  to  certftin  causes,  presently  to  be  explained,  calcnlations  of 
the  Hindus  regarding  the  year  are  in  error.  Their  calendar  in  cer- 
tain points  presents  a  state  of  things  that  existed  some  centuries  ago. 
It  is  necessary  that  such  corrections  be  introduced  in  the  elements  of 
their  calendar  as  will  make  its  indications  consistent  with  reality. 

The  Hindu  year  is  determined  by  two  consecutive  conjunctions  in 
longitude  of  the  sun  with  the  star  p  Arietis.  Almost  all  nations 
of  antiquity  have  commenced  their  year  from  this  moment. 

By  the  existing  Bengal  Calendar,  the  initial  moment  of  the  year  is 
placed  on  the  13th  of  April,  about  seven  days  earlier  than  the  real 
conjunction,  making  the  subsequent  eleven  transits  of  the  sun,  the 
eleven  Sankrdntisy  seven  days  too  early. 

The  initial  point  of  the  year  has  retained  in  its  name  the  idea  of  its 
coincidence  with  the  equinoctial  point,  a  point  now  removed  twenty- 
one  days  from  the  star.  The  following  simple  solutions  of  spherical 
triangles  will  show  that  the  ecliptic  conjunction  of  the  sun  with  P 
Arietis  the  Ayvini  Togat&r&  of  the  Hindus  happens  between  the  20th 
and  21st  of  April  in  1867. 

From  the  Nautical  Almanac  wc  have  for  p  Arietis  JR  =  Ih.  47 wi. 
17».  which  expressed  in  degrees  of  arc  =  26'^  49'  44''. 
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In  the  same  Ephemeris  the  North  decliiuttion  on  the  13th  of  April 
is  20^  9'  17,"  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  being  23°  27'  15''. 

Then  DN.  +  01  s=  43°  36'  32^^  and  «  co  DN.  =  3°  17'  68^ 

Hence  N.  P.  D.  =  69°  60'  43^ 

«  =  116°  49' 4"    58°  24' 32^ 

J(a  +  ^  =  21°48'16^ 
J(a  — )8)=   1°38'69^. 

i  (^  +  P) Co.  Log.  Cos.,  0-03223 

iia^P) Log.  Cos.,  9-99982 

^0    Log.  Cot.,  9-78888 


Log.  tan.,  9-82093 

J(A  +  B)  33°  30' 30^ 

ila  —  P) Log.  sin.,  8-45930 

J(a  +  /8) Co.  Log.  sin.,  043082 

^0   Log.  Cot., 9-78888 


J  (A  —  B)  =  2°  48' Log.  tan., 8-68900 

B    30°  42' 30" 

59°  17'  30"    3A.  57m.  68. 

Hence  by  the  Nautical  Almanac  the  conjunction  is  between  the 
20th  and  21st  April.  The  Hindu  calculations,  however,  referring  the 
conjxmction  to  the  13th  of  April,  make  the  year  begin  at  the  wrong 
moment. 

In  the  above  rough  calculations  A^vini  is  assumed  as  identical  with 
p  Arietis.  The  Suryasiddh&nta  gives  the  polar  longitudes  of  stars  ia 
a  very  curious  and  arbitrary  way.  The  author  mentions  certain 
numbers  as  hija  or  root  for  each  star,  which  numbers  multiplied  by 
the  constant  10  wiU  give  in  ndnutes  the  polar  longitudes  of  the 
asterisms.  The  following  are  the  hijas  or  roots  for  A9vini  and 
Bharani,  48,  40.  Mxdtiplying  the  hija  for  Ayvini  by  the  constant 
10,  we  get  480'  or  8°  the  bhdga  or  position  of  the  asterism  in  its- por- 
tion of  its  polar  longitude. 

Now  let  V  =  Polar  Longitude. 

(0  =  Obliquity  of  the  ecliptic. 

a  =  Inclination  of  the  declination  circle  of  the  star  to  the 
ecliptic. 
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^  =  Polar  Longitude. 

A  =  True  Longitude. 

1       ^ 

7^ .  Cot  o)  =  tan  a. 

sin  a  sin  ^  =  sin  X. 
tan  X.   Cot  a  =  sin  /*,  the  quantity  to  be  added  or  subtracted  from  <^ 
to  give  X. 

Position  in  its  portion  or  hhd^a,  8^ 

Polar  Longitude, 8^ 

Polar  Latitude,    10'' 

From  the  above  we  deduce  the  following  by  formula  for  A5vini* 

Lat 90^  UN 

Long 11°  69' 

This  is  the  position  of  A9vini  according  to  the  Hindu  Tables  and 
astronomical  works.  This  position  of  the  junction  star  refers  us  back  to 
the  fifth  century  A.  C.  In  each  case,  to  reduce  the  distance  given  in 
Flamsted's  Catalogue  for  the  Vernal  Equinox  of  A.  C.  560,  we  have 
subtracted  15°  40'  from  the  longitude  there  given. 

The  following,  however,  are  the  real  position  of  a  and  fi  Arietis  by 
European  calculations. 

Longitude  of  y3  Arietis  at  about  560  A.  C,    13°  56' 

Latitude,    8°  28' N 

Longitude  of  a  Arietis, 17°  37' 

Latitude,  9°  57'  N 

Comparing  these  we  find  that  the  position  of  A9vini  coincided 
more  with  that  of  P  Arietis  than  with  that  of  a  Arietis.  The  Hindus 
used  very  rude  instruments  of  observation,  and  an  error  of  even  a 
degree  is  allowable  in  their  calculations. 

The  retrograde  motion  of  the  equinoxes  together  with  an  error  in 
determining  the  exact  length  of  the  year  has  brought  on  this  difference 
in  their  calendar. 

The  Hindu  year,  like  all  solar  sidereal  years,  begins  at  the  moment 
of  the  sun's  entrance  into  A9vini,  the  first  asterism  of  the  constella- 
tion Aries,  and  ends  with  the  moment  the  luminary  leaves  Piscium 
to  re-enter  Ayvini.  Such  a  method  of  determining  the  length  of  the 
year  accompanied  by  the  following  easy  but  ingenious  distribution  of 
the  fractional  parts  of  a  day  has  saved  the  Hindu  year  from  the  error 
which  was  an  element  in  the  European  years  before  the  Julian  correc- 
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tion.  The  Hindu  civil  year  differs  from  the  astronomical  as  regards 
the  fractions  of  a  day.  An  error,  however,  in  exactly  determining  the 
valne  of  this  fraction  will,  following  the  Hinda  method,  soon  be  so 
accumalated  as  to  necessitate  the  introduction  of  a  correction  that  the 
calculations  may  agree  with  actual  phenomena.  Considering  the 
backwardness  of  the  Hindu  Philosophers  to  profit  by  recent  investiga- 
tions accompanied  by  want  of  that  habit  of  verifying  calculations  by 
observations,  which  Bacon's  philosophy  alone  can  teach,  it  is  natural 
that  the  Hindu  year  will  represent  a  state  of  things  that  does  not 
really  exist. 

The  motion  of  the  equinoxes  in  space,  though  observed  in  the 
western  world  by  Hipparchus  so  early  as  B.  C.  136,  was  not  known  to 
the  Hindus  in  A.  0.  400,  the  earliest  date  assignable  to  the  Suiya 
Siddhinta  from  the  longitudes  of  stars  there  noted.  A  theory  of 
libration  of  the  equinoxes  27^  either  side  of  the  first  point  of  Aries  is 
stated  in  certain  Siddhdntas,  and  others  again  calculate  a  complete 
revolution  of  the  points,  but  in  no  astronomical  work  of  the  Hindus 
is  any  use  made  of  such  oscillation  or  motion.  No  work  corrects  its 
calculations  according  to  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  though  the 
Surya  Siddh&nta  gives  a  rule  for  determining  the  numerical  value  of  the 
same,  and  instructs  the  students  to  introduce  the  bija  necessary  for  the 
motion  of  the  equinoxes. 

As  stated  before  in  reckoning  civil  time,  fractions  of  a  day  are  re- 
jected. When  the  fraction  is  less  than  30  Ghadlis  (half  a  Hindu  day) 
the  civil  year  or  the  month  is  reckoned  as  beginning  one  day  later  than 
the  astronomical.  The  year  consisting  of  365.24486231177907  days, 
365  whole  days  are  deducted  from  it,  the  fraction,  24486231177907 
being  carried  to  the  next  year  forms  365*4897246235814  days. 
From  this  again  the  whole  number  of  365  days  being  deducted  for 
the  second  year  leaves  a  fraction  to  which  the  value  for  another  year 
being  added  gives  365*7345869353371  days.  This  sum  exceeds 
365*5  days  and  therefore  the  year  is  made  to  commence  one  day  later. 
Deducting  the  fractional  residue  '73...  from  366  days  and  the  remain- 
der '26541406466279  being  again  deducted  from  two  tropical  years 
(of  730-4897246235514  days)  leaves  730*22431055889535.  Deduct- 
ing  from  the  above  for  the  4th  and  5th  years  (730)  we  carry  the 
remainder  '2243105889535  of  a  day  to  the  6th  year. 
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Thns  the  Hindus  bring  forward  the  year  one  whole  day  every  fourth 
year  nearly  or  289  days  in  1192  years.  The  system  involves  the 
error  of  the  Julian  year,  which  outruns  the  Hindu  solar  year  (as  well 
as  the  European  solar  year  with  the  Gregorian  correction)  by  nearly 
10'  44"  or  two  days  23'  33"  in  400  years ; 

The  annual  variation  of  the  equinoxes  is  according  to  the  Suiya 
Siddh&nta  about  54".  The  position  of  the  initial  point  of  the  year 
with  reference  to  the  equinox  on  the  13th  of  April,  1867,  is  found 
from  the  following  proportion  given  in  the  Siddh&nta. 

(1577917828  days)  the  number  of  days  in  a  great  Yuga  is  to  (600) 
the  number  of  revolutions  in  it,  as  (1814605)  the  sum  of  the  days 
elapsed  since  the  last  epoch  of  conjunction,  is  to  the  number  or  frac- 
tion of  revolutions  elapsed.  This  is  0  Rev.  248°  23'  59".7.  The 
hhuja  or  sine  of  this,  is  its  supplement  68°  23'  59". 7  for  reducing  the 
supplement  to  an  arc  of  27°,  which  is  done  by  multiplying  it  by  3  and 
dividing  by  10,  we  get  the  ayan&n^a^  the  actual  distance  of  the  initial 
point  of  the  sphere  from  the  equinox  20°  31'  11"'9. 

One  of  the  apparent  reasons  for  the  Surya  Siddh&nta's  not  introduc- 
ing this  correction  in  the  calculations  is,  because  the  author  of  the  work 
supports  the  theory  of  libration.  The  colures  therefore  falling  back 
with  respect  to  the  fixed  stars  in  round  numbers  50"  annually,  the 
Hindu  system  slowly  advances  beyond  the  true  vernal  equinox. 

The  initial  point  of  the  year  is  called  the  Mahdvishuva  mesha 
Sankrdntiy  the  vernal  equinoctial  transit  of  the  sun  to  Aries.  As 
shown  before,  this  moment  is  no  longer  the  equinoctial  point,  but  is 
removed  from  it  by  a  period  of  about  22  days.  To  this  period  adding 
the  distance  of  the  present  initial  point  from  fi  Arietis  as  calculated 
before,  seven  days,  we  get  the  actual  distance  of  the  fi  Arietis  from  the 
equinox,  the  difference  between  the  sign  and  the  constellation  Aries. 
The  numerical  value  of  this  is  about  30  and,  assuming  50"  in  round 
numbers  being  the  numerical  value  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes, 
we  find  that  about  2260  years  before  the  present  time,  the  Hindu  year 
began  with  the  vernal  equinox,  and  the  ecliptic  conjunction  of  the 
sun  with  A9vini  happened  at  about  the  same  time,  or  300  B.  0.  is 
the  latest  period  to  which  the  Hindu  observations  can  be  referred. 
It  is  well  to  add  that  such  determination  of  the  dates  of  the  Surya 
Siddh&nta,  and  the  Hindu  observation  depends  decidedly  on  partial  rea- 
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soning.  All  attempts  towards  accuracy  even  of  centuries  must  be  fatile 
and  imperfect.  Arguments  stated  above  establisb  nothing  besides  what 
is  evident.  If  the  Hindu  calculations  were  as  accurate  as  those  of 
western  science,  we  could  then  have  safely  assigned  the  above  given 
dates  to  Hindu  observations.  The  above  proves  that  893  B.  C.  the 
initial  point  of  the  Hindu  year  coincided  with  the  first  point  of  Aries 
and  the  vernal  equinox.  Beyond  this/ we  have  no  reasonable  ground 
to  advance.  The  Hindu  observations  may  have  commenced  centuries 
earlier,  and  the  then  existing  rough  methods  of  observation  may  have 
led  the  credulous  Hindu  astronomer  to  believe  that  the  equinox  and 
the  first  point  of  Aries  were  one  and  the  same ;  when  in  reality  the 
equinox  may  have  happened  on  the  4th  or  8th  day  of  Vai^dkha, 

That  the  Hindu  year  formerly  began  about  the  vernal  equinox,  and 
that  the  moment  of  such  beginning  of  the  year  coincided  with  the  mo- 
ment of  the  ecliptic  conjunction  of  the  sun  with  A^vini,  or  that  the 
sign  and  the  constellation  Aries  coincided  at  a  former  period  with  the 
initial  moment  of  the  Hindu  year,  is  unquestionably  proved  by  the 
Hindu  name  for  that  moment,  the  sun  is  said  to  be  then  in  the 
asterism  Ayvini. 

Had  no  errors  entered  into  the  calculations  of  the  Hindus,  their  year 
would  then  have  commenced  at  the  present  century  on  the  2l8t  of 
April,  instead  of  the  13th.  The  Mah&vishuva  Sankr&nti  then  would 
have  differed  from  the  vernal  equinox  exactly  by  that  amount  by 
which  the  sign  Aries  differs  from  the  constellation  Aries.  But  as  it 
is,  it  involves  a  double  error,  and  leads  one  to  suppose  that  about  500 
years  before  the  present  time,  the  first  day  of  the  Hindu  year  was 
brought  to  coincide  with  the  first  point  of  the  constellation  Aries 
(fi  Arietis)  and  that  since  then,  owing  to  the  motion  of  the  equinoxes, 
the  initial  moment  of  the  year  has  retrograded  7  degrees.  Sueh  a 
supposition  is  the  only  explanation  that  can  at  present  be  offered 
regarding  this  anomalous  position  of  the  initial  point  of  the  year ; 
now  that  the  first  of  Vai94kh  is  placed  between  the  points  with  which 
it  coincided  when  the  constellations  were  formed,  and  in  which  it  should 
be,  if  the  calendars  had  received  proper  corrections.  The  values  of  the 
hijas  or  corrections  subsequently  added  to  the  Hindu  tables  as  calculated 
by  Mr.  Burgess  in  liis  notes  to  the  Snrya  Siddh&nta,  refera  us  to  the 
IGth  century  after  Christ.     Making  due  allowance  for  errors  of  Hindu 
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oalcnlations,  this  may  well  be  transferred  to  a  century,  when  Jaya 
Sinha,  it  is  said,  translated  the  Logarithmic  Tables  into  Sanscrit,  and 
introduced  many  corrections  into  the  Hindu  Science  of  Astronomy. 
But  the  exact  date  of  the  correction  of  the  Hindu  year  cannot  be 
ascertained  before  the  Sanscrit  works  of  Jaya  Sinha  are  brought  to 

light. 

The  table  shows  the  Hindu  months  with  the  corresponding  English 
months  at  two  different  epochs. 
Precession  of  the  equinoxes  0°  0'  0''.  Precession  3°  10'. 

Yai94kha,       V  March  and  April, April  and  May. 

Jyaishthai       M   April  and  May,   May  and  June. 

Ash^a,        n  May  and  June, June  and  July. 

^r&vana,        sa  June  and  July,     July  and  August. 

Bh^ra,  b  July  and  August, August  and  Sept. 

A9Yina,  t9l  August  and  Sept.,    Sept.  and  Oct. 

K&rtika,         ^  Sept.  and  Oct., Oct.  and  Nov. 

AgrahHyana,  ni  Oct.  and  Nov., Nov.  and  Dec. 

Pailsha,  t   Nov.  and  Dec., Dec.  and  Jan. 

M^ha,  y^  Dec.  and  Jan., Jan.  and  Feb. 

Ph&lgiina,      IXi  Deo.  and  Feb., Feb.  and  March. 

Ghaitra,         K  Feb.  and  March,  March  and  April. 

In  A.  0.  538  when  the  Hindu  year  commenced  with  Vai^^kha  in 
A^vini  the  sun's  longitude  was  QP  0'  and  that  of  the  moon  2°  12'. 

That  the  year  should  begin  in  one  of  the  equinoxes  or  solstices  is 
very  natural,  they  are  the  four  principal  points  in  the  heavens.  The 
commencement  of  the  year  from  the  vernal  equinox  dates  from  great 
antiquity.  The  era  of  sdlivdhana  begins  with  the  vernal  equinox  or 
full  moon  upon  or  next  it.  The  Hindu  year,  however,  in  earlier  times 
b^an  with  the  winter  solstice.  The  derivation  of  the  name  A^vina 
speaks  a  history.  A9vini  being  the  £b:st  of  the  27  asterisms  and  the 
one  supposed  by  the  Hindus  to  be  coincident  with  the  sign  Aries, 
determines  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  month  having  a  full 
moon  in  this  asterism  is  called  A9vina.  The  conjunction  in  longi- 
tude of  the  three,  the  moon,  the  sun  and  the  asterism  may  naturally 
be  looked  upon  as  the  starting  point  of  heavenly  motion.  The  ex- 
planation given  by  Amara  Sinha,  the  lexicographer,  that  the  month 
in  which  the  full  moon  happens  in  Afvini  is  A^vina  clears  all  doubt. 
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It  is  rather  improbable  that  the  Hindus  would  wait  for  a  conjunction 
of  the  three  to  begin  their  observations.  Amara  Sinha*s  explanation 
quite  negatives  all  such  suppositions,  as  it  is  impossible  that  the  moon 
should  have  the  same  longitude  with  the  sun  and  be  still  a  full  moon. 

To  correct  then  the  Hindu  Almanac,  so  as  not  to  violate  the  Hindu 
idea  of  Mdhdvishuva  mesha  Sankrdnti  is  utterly  impossible.  The  year 
must  be  made  to  begin  at  one  or  the  other  of  two  points.  It  is 
proposed  therefore  to  begin  the  civil  year  from  the  vernal  equinox  or 
the  sign  Aries.  Though  this  method  enforces  the  change  of  the  order 
of  the  asterisms  making  Revati  ( {  Piscium)  the  first  and  Ayvini 
the  second,  we  have  yet  the  advantage  conferred  by  European  calcula- 
tion to  support  our  view.  On  the  other  hand,  the  change  of  the  beginning 
of  the  year  from  the  vernal  equinox  to  the  13th  of  April,  is  a  strong 
recommendation  for  bringing  the  initial  point  of  the  year  to  the  moment 
of  ecliptic  conjunction  i.  e.  on  the  21st  of  April.  A  change  of  the 
order  of  the  asterisms  is  not  new  to  the  ^^stras.  Kritiki  (tf  Tauri, 
Pleiades)  now  third,  formerly  occupied  the  position  of  A9vini. 

The  Hindu  calendar  is  now  in  one  view  22  days  in  advance,  and  in 
another  about  7  days  behind  the  real  state  of  things.  It  is  proposed 
to  eject  21  days  from  the  month  Chaitra  and  thus  to  bring  the 
vishuva  or  mesha  Sankrdnti  back  to  the  equinoxes.  Such  an  innova- 
tion or  correction  of  the  calendar,  involves  serious  difficulties  ;  the 
conservative  habit  of  the  Hindu  mind  and  the  confusion  in  a  political 
point  of  view  of  the  dates  of  payment  of  rents,  (fee,  are  serious,  but 

may  be  overcome. 

The  Hindu  calculations,  owing  to  the  errors  of  tables  made  up 
some  centuries  past  are  all  defective  and  need  correction.  But  these 
are  secondary  to  the  correction  of  the  year. 

To  sound  the  Hindu  opinion  on  the  subject,  a  circular  in  Sanscrit 
was  issued  by  me  in  October  last.  There  I  have  quoted  most  authori- 
tative passages  showing  that  such  change  of  the  beginning  of  the  year 
on  account  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  is  not  contrary  to  the 
5^tras.    With  a  Hindu,  authoiity  of  the  9^tra  is  the  only  argument. 

I  append  a  partial  translation  of  the  principal  points  of  the  Sanscrit 
circular. 

The  Dharma  f^stras  say — 
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'*  that  at  the  beginning  of  Anes  (Yai^kha)  presents  of  flour  and  of 
jugs  filled  with  water  are  to  be  made  to  Brdhmanas." 

This  ceremony  is  now  performed  on  the  12th  of  April.  Some  doubts 
as  to  the  propriety  of  perfoiming  the  ceremony  Ghatotsarga  on  this 
date  having  arisen,  Professor  Bdpu  Deva  of  Benares  was  addressed  on 
the  subject.  The  errors  of  the  Hindu  calendar  were  pointed  out  in  the 
letter,  and  he  was  requested  to  give  his  opinion  on  the  proposition  of 
changing  the  beginning  of  the  Hindu  year  from  the  13th  of  April  to 
the  real  mesha  Sankranti,  or  the  vernal  equinox.* 

The  proposed  change  of  the  beginning  of  the  year  from  the  13th  of 
April  is  not  contrary  to  the  ^astras.  Surya  Siddh&nta,  the  highest 
authority  in  questions  of  Hindu  astronomy,  acknowledges  in  the  fol- 
lowing, that  time  effects  great  changes  in  calculations. 

"  (0  Maya,)  hear  attentively  the  excellent  knowledge  (of  the 
Science  of  Astronomy)  which  (the)  Sun  Himself  formerly  taught  to 
the  saints  in  each  of  the  Yugas." 

"  I  teach  you  the  same  ancient  science  which  was  formerly  told  by 
(the)  Sun  Himself.  (But)  the  difference  (between  the  present  and 
the  ancient  works)  is  caused  only  by  time,  on  account  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  Yugas." 

Vayishtha  says — 

An  examination  of  the  Purdnas  will  show  at  once  that  the  ^dstras 
and  the  ceremonies  are  changed  in  time,  the  gods,  and  the  ceremonies 
(«ld^Fl^nftc)  of  the  Vedas  are  now  forgotten. 

The  Rig  Veda  mentions  the  27  stare  as  being  married  to  the  moon 
and  the  astronomical  phenomena  recorded  there,  show  that  the  vernal 
equinox  happened  in  Krittikd  and  the  autumnal,  in  Rddhd  or  Viydkhd 
(y  Libra). 

*  His  favoarablo  reply  with  the  original  letter  of  query  waa  noticed  in  the 
original  circular. 

2G 
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Araar  Singha  states  that  the  equinox  and  the  Vishuva  are  syno- 
nyms.    So  does  the  lexicographer  Hemachandra. 

The  above  authors  in  naming  the  twelve  months  of  the  year,  begin 
from  Agrahdyana  (near  the  winter  solstice). 

Langh^kshi  on  the  authority  of  Som&kara  Kalpa  Satra  begins  the 
year  four  days  before  the  full  moon  of  M^ha. 

In  the  ^atapatha  and  Sankh&yana  Br&hmanas  we  see  tlie  year 
begin  on  the  full  moon  of  Phdlgun. 

nr^lT  ^1^^  ^"Rin^  ^^i^^^  ?IimT  Xtfki  II 

The  astronomy  of  the  Rig  Veda  begins  the  year  on  the  light  fort- 
night of  Mdgha,  and  ends  on  the  dark  half  of  the  month  of  Pausha. 

^^^  ^^^^  «i^iii4  ?»^r^  II 


Authorities  were  quoted  from  the  Qolddliy^ya  of  Bh^shkar^chdrya, 
the  Siirya  Siddhdnta,  the  Soma  Siddh&nta,  the  ^dkalya  Sanhit^  the 
Laghiiv^ishta  Siddhdnta,   Aryabhatta,  Yar^ia   Mihira  and    Bruhiua 
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Sphuta  Siddh&nta  to  show  that  these  authors  admit  of  and  give  rules 
for  detemiiuing  the  value  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 

The  position  of  Agastya  (Canopus)  given  in  the  Vishnu  Piii-^a 
and  in  the  Par&sara  and  Garga  Sanhit^  show  that  the  asterisms  have 
moved  from  their  original  position  in  the  heavens. 

^1^  irai^  ii^ni;  icTOfir  "s^  vf^^x  ^^m  i 
^«ti«f^^^  ^^  frt  iri^  ^^fwi  '^T^i  I 

tRt  'ras  II 


The  retrograde  motion  of  the  equinoxes  has  brought  a  change  of 
the  seasons — Voi^^kha  and  Chaitra  constituted  the  spring  of  former 
times. 

Lastly  the  practical  proof  of  the  effects  of  the  errors  in  calculations 
is  given  by  directing  the  Pandit  to  obsoive  the  heavens  just  after 
sunset  in  the  month  of  Vaiy^kha. 
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TuE  Hill-tribes  of  thb  Northern  Frontier  of  Assam  ; — hy  Rev, 

G.  H.  Hesselmeter. 

[Beceived  26th  Aagust,  1867.] 

The  Himalaya  mountains,  so  far  as  they  form  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  Assam,  are  inhabited  by  two  distinct  races  of  men.  Originally, 
probably  one  and  the  same  race,  they  seem  to  have  undergone  a 
change  sufficiently  marked  to  authorize  their  being  considered  at  the 
present  moment,  as  two  distinct  races. 

The  mountaineei*s  who  occupy  the  eastern  half  of  those  frontier- 
hills  seem  to  be  original  occupants,  or  first  arrivals,  and  to  have 
retained  their  original  habits  and  customs.  Those  who  live  to 
the  west,  appear  to  belong  to  a  later  period  of  immigration,  subse- 
quent to  their  descent  from  Central  Asia.  When  they  drove  oat 
from  before  them  the  first  occupants,  say  the  Dimasa  and  Boro,  or 
Lalong,  now  living  in  the  plains  of  Assam,  they  seem  to  have  come 
in  contact  with  a  certain  degi-ee  of  civilization  which  effected  that 
change  both  of  feature  and  habits  and  customs  which  is  so  striking 
to  the  beholder. 

The  last  mentioned  of  these  two  races  are  the  people  commonly 
called  Butias  or  Butanese — this  name  applying  to  all  the  various 
and  numerous  tribes  who  belong  to  the  same  race.  These,  however, 
having  served  our  purpose  thus  far,  we  may  leave  for  the  present, 
while  we  turn  our  attention  more  in  particular  to  their  less  civilized 
brethren  to  the  east. 

Unlike  the  Butias,  these  possess  no  common  name.  The  region 
they  occupy,  is  fully  as  large  as  Butan,  and  equally  as  interesting. 
Indeed,  little  as  we  know  of  the  people,  the  country  they  occupy,  is 
still  less  known :  as  much  a  terra  incognita^  in  fact,  as  the  interior  of 
Africa.  The  few  Europeans  who  have  crossed  the  frontier,  have  barely 
done  more  than  skirted  this  unknown  region  :  none  have  ever  pene- 
trated to  the  snowy  range ;  none  ever  crossed  its  entire  width  from 
Assam  to  Tibet  proper.  All  we  know  about  the  country  and 
its  inhabitants,  we  have  learnt  from  the  latter,  who  are,  however,  not 
in  all  cases  reliable  informants.  Until,  therefore,  a  Livingstone  or 
a  Wilcox  will    undertake  to    travei-se   its   cane-bridged   mountain 
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torrents,  its  snow-capped  heights,  and  brave  leeches,  dum-dam  and 
cannibal  Abors, — in  order  to  confirm  or  otherwise,  tlie  statements  of 
native  informants, — we  shall  have  to  rest  satisfied  with  our  present 
stock  of  information. 

From  all,  then,  we  have  hitherto  been  able  to  collect,  it  would  appear, 
that  that  portion  of  the  Eastern  Himalayas  which  lies  between  the  92^ 
40'  and  95^  30'  East  Long.,  or  between  the  eastern  boundary  line  of 
the  country  of  the  Tauwang  and  Kampd  Butias,  and  the  Dibong 
river, — having  Assam  on  its  south,  and  Tibet  proper  on  its  north 
side, — constitutes  the  home  of  four  peoples,  known  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Assam  by  the  names  of  Aka,  Miji,  Dafla,  and  Abor. 

Three  of  these  tribes,  the  Aka,  Miji  and  Dafla,  occupy  the  hills  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  backbone  of  the  Himalayas,  the  snowy  range. 
The  water  of  their  rivers  flows  down  into  Assam  direct.  I  make 
use  of  the  expression  direct^  because  I  thereby  wish  to  explain  the 
more  immediate  proximity  of  their  mountain-homes  to  Assam ;  for, 
properly  speaking,  the  rivers  that  run  down  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  snowy  range  pour  their  watera  likewise  into  the  same  big  river 
which  passes  through  Assam,  viz.  the  Sampo  of  Tibet.  The  Abors 
alone,  in  some  of  their  northern  clans,  are  said  to  dwell  on  both  sides 
of  the  snowy  mountains,  and  they  are  thus  in  intercourse  both  with 
Tibet  and  Assam. 

The  seats  of  these  four  principal  tribes  may  be  defined  as  follows  : 
commencing  from  the  west  or  the  frontier  of  Butan  we  come  first 
upon  the  Akas.  Their  country  is  situated  so  as  to  have  Assam  on 
the  south,  Butan  on  the  west,  the  Miji  territory  on  the  north, 
and  the  Dafla  east.  The  Buruli  river  forms  the  boundary  of  the 
Aka  and  Dafla  country,  or  rather  hills.  The  Mijis  again  have 
Butan  to  the  west,  and  probably  north,  but  the  Buruli  river 
running  round  the  northern  side  of  their  country  until  it  enters 
Butan,  the  Daflas  to  the  east,  and  their  friends  and  neighbours,  tho 
Akas  to  the  south. 

The  Daflas  like  the  Akas  have  the  valley  of  Assam  for  tUbir 
southern  limit,  the  Akas  and  Mijis,  with  the  Buruli  river  interven- 
ing, on  their  west,  and  the  Abors  both  north  and  east, — the  Siibon- 
siri  river  running  up  between  the  hills  of  tho  Abora  and  Daflas. 
Then  the  Abors  themselves  occupy  the  whole  of  the  remaining  ex- 
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tremity  of  the  eastern  Himalayas.  They  inhabit  all  the  country 
lying  between  the  territories  of  the  Daflas  on  the  sonthem  face  of  the 
snowy  range,  and  the  Kampo-Butias  on  the  northern  face  of  the 
same  snowy  ridge  ;  Tibet  on  the  north,  Assam  on  the  south,  and  the 
3Ii.shmi-tribes  on  the  east,  the  Dibong  river  forming  the  line  of 
deniarkation  between  the  villages  of  the  Abors  and  Mishmis. 

Of  all  the  four  tribes  above  enumerated,  the  Abors  are  by  far  the 
most  important,  both  as  to  their  numerical  strength  and  their  war-like 
propensities,  as  well  as  through  the  extent  of  their  territory. 

In  the  present  communication  I  shall  restrict  my  remarks  to  one  oi 
the  tribes  only,  namely — 

The  Akas. 

The  Akas  or  Angkas  live  on  hills  of  moderate  height,  the  highest 
probably  not  exceeding  6,000  feet,  in  the  angle  formed,  as  before 
mentioned,  by  Assam  and  Butan.  Three  to  four  days  climbing  over 
tliickly  wooded  hills,  nearly  pathless,  stumbling  up  the  dry  bed  of 
the  Buruli  and  other  less  impoi-tant  watercoui-ses,  thickly  strown  with 
large  boulders,  clambering  up  the  steep  faces  of  rocks,  holding  on  by 
a  cane-rope,  bring  the  traveller  to  the  small  settlement  of  the  Akas. 
The  Miri  elephant-hunters  follow  up  the  bed  of  the  Buruli  river, 
taking  a  small  light  boat  along  with  them,  which  they  lift  over  the 
water-falls,  and  so  reach  the  Aka  country.  There  is,  however,  a  better 
road  but  somewhat  circuitous.  This  road  takes  the  traveller  fii-st  to 
Butan  to  the  settlement  of  the  Sat-rajas  due  north,  after  a  march  of 
about  four  days,  and  then  goes  on  to  the  Aka  country  due  east 
which  you  reach  in  another  two  days.  This  is  a  road  which  the  Aka 
women  and  children,  and  their  ponies  travel. 

The  name  Aka,  or  Angka, — even  Angka — ^is  g^ven  to  them  by  their 
neighbours ;  they  themselves  do  not  use  it,  but  speak  of  themselves  as 
Ilrusso. 

The  Hrusso  do  not  pretend  to  be  aborigines  of  the  country  they 
now  inhabit.  They  are  unable  to  tell  where  the  real  homo  of  their 
tribe  is.  They  pretend  to  have  been  inhabitants  of  the  plains.  Our 
ancestors,  they  say,  lived  in  Partabgor  on  the  banks  of  the  Giladhari 
river,  north  of  Biahuath,  but  were  driven  out  from  thcuce  by  Krishna 
and  Boluram. 
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The  language  of  the  Aka,  however,  tells  a  tale,  and  so  does  their  na- 
tional character.  Their  language  contains  more  words  which  can  be 
traced  to  the  valleys  south  of  the  Patkoi  range,  joining  the  Shan  and 
Munipuri  countries,  than  words  indicating  a  closer  affinity  with  the 
Dafla  and  Abor  tribes.  They  differ  mentally  and  physically  from 
their  mountain  neighbours  to  the  same  degree. 

The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  Hnisso  entered  Assam  about  the 
same  period  when  the  far  more  numerous  and  daring  Ahoms  burst 
from  their  hills  into  the  valley.  Probably  the  Akas  preceded  them, 
and  having  been  driven  from  place  to  place,  they  finally  settled  on  the 
hills  where  they  now  still  live.  As  to  numerical  importance,  the 
Angkas  would  barely  deserve  any  notice  at  all.  They  do  not  number 
more  than  one  thousand  souls. 

This  handful  of  hill  people  live  in  two  detached  villages.  The 
greater  one  is  inhabited  by  Akas  who  have  earned  for  themselves 
the  sobriquet  of  cotton  thieves,  or  Kapas-chor.  The  smaller  is 
peopled  by  a  less  offensive  clan  called  the  Hazarikhuka,  or  breakfast- 
eaters. 

There  is  a  third  class  of  Angkas  spoken  of  by  the  people  of  the 
plains  who  go  by  the  name  of  Angka  Miris.  Old  maps  have  them 
located  beyond  the  snowy  range  on  the  Tibet  side.  But  by  all  ac- 
counts, these  Angka  Miris  live  to  the  east  of  the  Kapds-chor  Angkas. 
The  Miris  of  the  plains  who  are  in  the  habit  of  hunting  for  elephants, 
deny  having  ever  heard  of  Angka  Miris.  Further  enquiry,  however, 
may  enable  me  to  throw  more  light  upon  this  tribe. 

The  importance  which  attaches  to  the  Akas  is  first  the  bad  name 
which  they  bear  among  the  people  of  the  valley,  who  inhabit  the  tracts 
of  country  bordering  on  the  Aka  hills.  For  the  Akas,  few  as  they  are  in 
number,  make  up  for  this  deficiency  by  being  bold  and  daring  robbers 
and  cut-throats.  Next  in  importance  is  their  situation  between  the  people 
of  the  valley  of  Assam  and  the  powerful  and  very  numerous  clans  of  the 
Miji  tribe.  The  Mijis,  it  would  seem,  are  not  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
Assam,  except  only  one  small  chief ;  but  they  highly  prize  the  silk 
and  cotton  cloth  the  Akas  are  able  to  procure  from  the  plains,  and  for 
which  these  demand  from  the  Mijis  exorbitant  prices.  As  a  third 
cause  of  their  importance  may  be  adduced  the  fact  that,  although 
powerless  themselves,  they  know  how  to  make  themselves  formidable, 
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through  the  influence  they  manage  to  exercise  over  the  Mijis,  whose 
countless  hosts  they  would  be  able  without  much  difficulty  to  lead 
any  day  against  any  foe. 

There  are  about  ten  clans  for  which  the  term  households,  or 
families,  would  be  the  more  appropnate  one  to  use  ;  yet  each  of  these 
petty  clans  has  a  chief  whom  they  style  Kaja,  like  their  neighbours, 
the  Butias, — not  Gam,  like  their  other  neighbours,  the  Daflas. 

These  clans  are  so  small,  that  they  find  room  each  in  a  house  by 
themselves.  Some  clans  number  only  thirty  souls,  others  sixty  to 
one  hundred,  and  according  to  the  number  of  inmates  is  the  size  of 
each  house.  The  most  numerous  clan  boasts  of  a  chief,  who  is  but 
too  well  known  among  the  Assamese,  and  the  neighbouring  hillmen, 
and  no  doubt  the  Bengal  Government  too  has  learnt  to  know 
his  name.  This  is  Tagi  Eaja.  This  man  has  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  hegemony  over  all  the  Kop^s-chor  Akaa,  and  as  he  exercises 
great  influence  over  the  Mijis  also,  he  is  able  to  intimidate  the 
rest  of  the  Aka  people,  and  thus  may  be  said  to  be  the  head  of  all  the 
Hrusso. 

The  Hazarikhnka  Akas  live  in  three  clans  on  a  separate  hill  from 
the  Tagi's  people. 

Internal  feuds  are  numerous.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  rare  occurrence 
to  see  clan  against  clan,  t.  e.  family  against  family  enlist  the  aid  of 
the  Mijis  and  carry  on  a  miniature  warfare. 

The  Hrusso  use  the  cross-bow  and  poisoned  arrows  ;  a  light 
spear  for  the  purposes  of  throwing,  and  a  narrow  sword,  about 
four  feet  long.  They  manufacture  their  own  arms;  the  iron  and 
steel,  however,  they  buy  in  Assam.  They  use  neither  shield  nor 
helmet.  Their  tactics  are  simple;  like  all  the  hill- tribes,  they 
rely  upon  sudden  surprise,  they  lie  in  ambush  and  fall  upon  their  foes 
unawares. 

The  Assamese  Buruas  of  the  days  of  the  native  inilers  used  the  Akas 
for  purposes  of  revenge  and  intrigue.  And  it  was  through  the  party- 
spirit  of  one  of  the  Buruas,  or  governors  of  Chardoar  in  the  days  of 
Gaurinath,  the  last  real  king  of  Assam,  that  the  Akas  obtained  the 
privilege  of  levying  pieces  of  Eria  silk  (Bambyz),  and  cotton  cloth 
from  every  household  in  the  Balipara  mehal,  which  they  continue  to 
do  unto  this  day.     The  only  occasion  on  which  the  Akas  have  come 
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into  hostile  collision  with  the  present  goyernment  of  Assam,  occtirred 
some  twenty-five  years  ago  when  their  daring  raids  led  to  the  capture 
of  the  yonng  Tagi  Raja  and,  after  his  liheration,  to  the  massacre  of 
the  garrison  of  a  stockade  close  to  the  pass  which  lead&into  their  hills. 

All  attempts  to  punish  this  hold  and  blackguardly  act  remained 
unsuccessful,  at  last  the  little  war  seems  not  to  have  been  carried  on 
with  much  spirit,  and  matters  between  the  Hrusso  and  the  British 
Government  were  left  in  statu  quo. 

Since  that  revengeful  and  treacherous  act,  however,  the  Akas  have 
been  content  to  levy  their  silk  and  cotton  pieces,  and  to  accept  Bs* 
860  of  black  mail  per  annum,  without  any  further  deeds  of  robbery 
4md  murder.' 

They  now  pay  their  annual  visit  to  Assam  in  the  months  of  Feb- 
ruary and  March ;  take  their  due ;  make  their  purchases  in  iron,  steel 
and  brass  vessels,  in  beads  and  other  articles  of  luxury,  and,  after  the 
above  mentioned  levying  of  cloth,  return  the  way  they  came. 

The  Aka,  though  uncivilized,  is  not  devoid  of  religious  ideaa. 
He  has  no  written  ^astras  or  religious  books  of  any  kind,  it  is  true ; 
he  has  no  system  of  religion  and  knows  nothing  of  caste.  Bat  the 
Aka  fears  the  high  mountains  which  tower  aloft  over  his  dwelling, 
and  from  the  snow-clad  sides  of  which  leaps  the  thundering  avalanche ; 
he  fears  the  roaring  torrents  of  the  deep  glen  which  interposes  be- 
tween him  and  his  friends  beyond ;  and  he  fears  the  dark  and  dense 
jungles  in  which  his  cattle  lose  their  way. 

These  dark  and  threatening  powers  of  nature,  he  invests  with 
supernatural  attributes.  They  are  his  gods.  Thus  there  is  Fuxu, 
the  god  of  jungle  and  water ;  Firan  and  Siman^  the  gods  of  war,  and 
SaiUy  the  god  of  house  and  field. 

Over  all  these  gods  the  modern  Aka  places  Hori  Deo,  a  Hindu  deity. 
This  is  an  innovation,  introduced  by  Tagi  Eaja  after  his  imprisonment. 
For  whilst  a  captive,  he  became  a  disciple,  as  it  were,  of  a  Hindu 
guru,  who  in  his  turn  obliged  Tagi,  by  giving  security  for  his  new 
convert's  future  good  behaviour. 

All  these  gods  have  their  little  temples  or  rather  puja-huts,  which 
contain  representations  of  them,  some  are  said  to  be  of  silver  and  gold. 
These  latter  most  probably  would  turn  out  to  be  Buddist  images, 
obtained  from  the  Butios. 

27 
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Near  the  puja-houses  lives  the  Deori  or  saciificing  piiest.  He  ia 
always  chosen  from  among  the  other  Akas  by  divine  tokens,  it  does 
not  matter  whether  he  is  a  bachelor  or  married.  This  Deori  has  to 
perform  .the  daily  worship  for  all  the  people,  and  on  all  special  occasions 
he  has  to  sacrifice  the  requisite  number  of  mithuns,  cows,  goats, 
fowls  and  pigeons.  Geese  and  ducks  there  are  none  to  be  found  in  all 
the  settlements  of  either  Aka  or  Miji.  The  Akas  entertain  some 
crude  notions  of  a  state  of  punishment  and  reward  after  death. 

To  follow  an  Aka  through  his  domestic  and  public  life,  I  shall  liave 
to  begin  with  the  erection  of  the  dwelling-house.  The  Hrusso  cannot 
build  a  house  where  he  pleases,  for  the  spot  on  which  he  intends  to 
erect  his  future  dwelling  must  first  be  ascertained  to  be  a  lucky  spot. 
The  Deori  therefore  has  to  be  consulted,  animals  slain  as  sacrifices, 
and  the  place  pronounced  to  be  propitious.  Then  the  felling  oC  timber, 
end  the  collecting  of  the  other  building  materials  may  be  proceeded 
with.  AH  having  been  collected,  Fuxu  receives  his  offerings,  part  of 
which  consist  in  a  portion  of  the  building  materials. 

The  house  itself  is  generally  very  substantially  constructed.  It  is 
built  on  piles  from  5  to  7  feet  above  the  ground  ;  boarded  and  com- 
fortably walled  in,  with  carefully  planed  planks-,  in  this  respect  resem; 
bling  the  houses  of  the  Kassias.  The  roof  is  thatched  with  a  kind  of 
broad  leaf,  and  on  account  of  the  strong  winds,  mats  are  firmly,  but 
neatly,  fastened  all  over  it.  The  houses  of  the  Daflas  and  Abors, 
including  other  hill-tribes  besides,  are  less  substantially  constructed. 

All  the  members  of  one  family  or  clan,  including  the  slaves,  live 
under  the  same  roof.  The  size  of  an  Aka  dwelling  varies  therefore 
with  the  size  of  the  family.  The  house  of  Tagi  Raja  is  200  feet  long 
and  40  feet  broad,  a  long  row  of  separate  compartments  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  building. 

No  earthen  vessels  are  used  by  the  Aka  for  household  purposes. 
They  possess  huge  copper  jars  to  hold  the  water  supplies  of  the  family, 
end  for  cooking  and  eating,  they  use  the  brass  pots  and  plates  which 
they  obtain  in  the  Tezpore  bazar. 

The  copper  jars  are  not  procured  by  them  in  Assam,  but  most  likely 
bartered  from  the  Mijis,  who  again  must  have  brought  them  from 
Butan.  The  granaries  and  stables  are  always  built  at  some  dii>tance 
from  the  dwelling  house  for  fear  of  fire. 
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The  Akas  are  polygamiBts  :  they  can  marry  as  many  wives  as  their 
means  allow.  A  marriage  among  them  is  contracted  in  this  wise  : 
The  parents  or  relatives  select  the  fatare  wife  from  among  the  femalo 
friends  of  the  family,  those  fi'iends  may  be  either  Aka  or  Miji,  for 
Mijis  and  Hrasso  intermarry.  On  the  day  appointed  for  the  wed- 
ding, the  services  of  the  Deori  are  again  called  into  requisition ;  partly 
with  a  view  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  gods,  but  chiefly,  I  guess^: 
in  order  to  provide  an  abundance  of  meat  for  the  hundreds  of 
guests  who  are  to  partake  of  the  marriage-feast,  and  for  whom  great 
numbers  of  mithuns,  cows,  goats  and  fowls  have  to  be  killed.  The 
festivity^  «.  e.  the  eating  and  drinkiug —  for  the  Akas,  like  all  hilK 
people  indulge  in  ardent  spirits —  are  to  last  at  least  five  days  and 
nights  uninterruptedly. 

The  nuptials  having  thus  been  duly  initiated,  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom are  placed  by  the  Beori  beneath  the  canopy,  formed  of  a  piece 
of  cloth  spread  out  over  them,  he  then  winds  another  piece  of  cloth, 
round  both,  thereby  indicating  their  union,  and  this  ceremony  over, 
they  are  declared  to  be  man  and  wife. 

At  the  birth  of  a  child,  again  sacrifices  are  brought,  but  no  distinc- 
tion is  made  between  the  sexes  :  a  girl  is  considered  as  much  a  bless- 
ing as  a  boy  ;  the  murder  of  female  infants,  therefore,  is  fortunately 
not  known  amongst  them,  although  they  welcome  the  birth  of  a 
son  with  the  same  degree  of  joy,  with  which  such  an  event  is  hailed 
among  far  more  civilized  nations. 

In  like  manner  are  the  gods  to  be  propitiated  when  the  groimd 
is  hoed  and  the  seed  sown,  and  also  at  harvest-time. 

-  Seasons  of  sickness  too  require  the  services  of  the  Deori,  for  the 
Aka  is  not  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to  medicines  of  any  kind  to  effect 
a  cure.  If  a  Hrnsso  falls  ill,  fowls  &g,  are  offered  to  Fuxu,  and  tho 
patient  is  mesmerised  ;  but  should  this  prove  unavailing,  matters  are 
left  to  the  good  pleasure  of  Fttxu  alone. 

-  The  dead  among  the  Akas  are  not  burnt,  but  buried.  A  grave  la 
dug  four  to  five  feet  deep  and  the  body  reverently  deposited  therein. 
Then  a  share  of  all  his  valuables  is  placed  by  the  side  of  the  dead, 
including  his  spear,  bow  and  arrows.  Next  a  platform  is  raised  over 
the  body  to  keep  the  earth  from  falling  upon  it,  and  finally  the  grave 
is  filled  in  and  over  it  a  small  stockade  of  bamboos  and  sticks  erected, 
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and  ~  Hindu  fashion — a  piece  of  cloth  is  spread  out  over  the  whole. 

The  Aka,  although  given  to  loot  and  robhery,  is  yet  no  idler  :  he  is 
8  great  agriculturist.  Unlike  the  Butias,  the  Akas  import  no  grain 
from  Assam,  but  subsist  on  the  fruits  of  their  own  labour.  They 
cultivate  the  fine  plateaux  on  the  backs  of  their  broad  hills,  and  some 
of  those  smiling  valleys  that  stretch  themselves  out  between  their  hills, 
miles  in  length  and  width. 

They  hoe  the  ground  and  beat  the  surface  fine ;  then  pierce  holes 
with  a  pointed  stick,  and  drop  into  each  hole  3  to  4  grains  of  rice 
(dhan).  Their  rice -crops  they  declare  to  be  as  good  as,  if  not  superior 
to  those  of  the  best  parts  of  Assam.  Beside  the  common  kinds  of 
rice,  they  cultivate  a  kind  of  grain,  called  Dafla-dhan,  of  a  small  size 
but  growing  in  numerous  clusters ;  it  is  a  grain,  in  fact,  resembling 
millet.  Also  vegetables  of  the  same  description  as  those  which  are 
found  in  Assam,  and  pulses  of  various  kinds  are  cultivated  by  the 
Akas. 

There  are,  however,  neither  cotton,  nor  hemp  and  flax-plantations, 
to  be  met  with  ;  the  only  fibre  used  by  them  and  the  Mijis,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  hill-tribes,  is  that  derived  from  the  rind  of  a  tree  known 
in  Assam  by  the  name  of  Odal,  and  used  for  nets  and  ropes.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  women  of  the  Akas  neither  spin  nor  weave, 
but  rely  for  their  cotton  cloth  on  the  plains,  as  already  mentioned. 
Nor  do  they  breed  the  silkworms  known  to  the  Assamese.  Though, 
they  covet  the  Eria  Bor-Kapors  of  Assam,  and  the  finer  silk  dhuties, 
yet  they  have  never  taken  the  trouble  of  introducing  the  silkworm 
into  their  hills. 

The  Akas  keep  large  flocks  of  mithuns  or  mithans,  and  cows — 
their  flesh  is  eaten,  but  the  milk  of  mithuns,  cows  and  goats  they 
never  touch.  They  breed  pigs  and  rear  fowls  and  pigeons  in  great 
numbers,  but  geese  and  ducks  are  forbidden  to  them  by  the  gods. 

The  Hrusso  pride  themselves  on  being  better  feeders  than  any  of 
the  other  hill-men.  They  eat  the  food  of  civilized  people;  never 
touch  the  flesh  of  dogs,  or  elephants,  or  other  objectionable  animals. 
They  indulge  in  the  use  of  opium  and  tobacco — in  fact,  the  pipe 
seldom  leaves  the  mouth  of  an  Angka  man  or  woman.  Such  a  pipe 
is  generally  a  bit  of  bamboo  with  a  reed  inserted  into  it  at  a  right 
angle.    Now  and  then^  however,  Tibetan  pipes  of  composition  metal 
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may  be  seen  in  use  amongst  them.  Tbey  likewise  chew  betel  wbick 
they  obtain  in  the  plains,  but  tea  as  a  beverage  is  not  in  use  among 
them,  although  they  keep  up  a  constant  interconrse  with  their  Butan 
neighbours.  The  well-known  ardent  drink  however » a  species  of 
beer,  called  Mod —  prepared  by  all  the  aborigines  of  Assam  and  its 
frontier  hills,  the  Akas  too  drink  to  excess. 

The  dress  of  the  Angka  has  nothing  national,  or  nothing  that  could 
distinguish  them  from  other  hill-men  that  border  on  Assam,  except 
the  profusion  of  Eria  cloth  wound  round  their  bodies  in.  all  manner  of 
ways,  and  a  kiiid  of  half-trousers  which  consist  in  a  piece  of  Eria  cloth 
tied  in  such  a  fashion  beneath  the  knee,  as  to  allow  the  fringes  to  hang 
down  over  the  ankles.  When  they  move,  the  ample  folds  of  this 
kind  of  legging,  keep  swinging  and  flying  about  their  feet,  and  thus 
this  piece  of  garment  seems  to  answer  admirably  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  intended,  namely  to  keep  off  the  leeches  and  stinging  insects, 
auch  as  the  musqnitoes  and  the  dum-dam. 

As  a  head-dress  the  Aka  often  wears  a  kind  of  ring-cap  or  crown 
made  of  cane,  three  inches  high  with  one  or  two  tall  feathers  in  front. 
However  the  felt-caps  of  the  Butias  are  as  commonly  met  with,  while 
those  who  claim  the  rank  of  a  raja  sport  rings  or  crowns  such  as  those 
alluded  to,  only  made  of  thin  wood  instead  of  cane,  and  covered  with 
embossed  silver.  Tagi  himself,  however,  never  appears  in  the  plains 
without  his  Tibetian  hat  of  japanned  wood  of  a  bright  yellow  with  a 
glass-knob  on  top,  and  a  blue  silk  damask  robe  of  state,  of  Chinese 
manufacture,  but  rather  faded.  All  are  fond  of  beads,  and  they  wear 
them  in  profusion.  Thus  dressed  up,  they  appear  on  state  occasions 
only,  the  long  sword  at  their  side,  and  one  or  two  minor  weapons  for 
cutting  besides.  When  at  home,  the  Aka  looks  more  the  savage,  and 
dispenses  with  most  of  his  garments.  But  winter  is  severe,  and  then 
he  appreciates  the  neighbourhood  of  Assam,  and  the  cloth  of  the 
rayats  of  Balipara. 

In  appearance,  the  Angka  bears  the  same  family-likeness  with  the 
other  Turanian  hill-tribes ;  he  is  a  well-made  and  strongly  built  man, 
with^more  of  daring  and  defiance  in  his  look  than  the  Dafla  or  even 
the  Naga. 

He  is  ignorant  of  the  art  of  reading  and  writing,  and  though 
he  covets  the  productions  of  art  which  Assam  and  Butan  supply. 
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inclading  Tibetian  oil-paintings  of  Baddhist  deiti^,  yet  doeg 
be  look  down  upon  books.  The  offers  of  opening  a  school  in  their 
villages,  have  repeatedly  been  made  to  Tagi,  bat  as  often  politely 
irefased.  Tagi  dreads  the  approach  of  the  schoolmaster  to  his  hills, 
lor  he  knows,  that  with  the  schoolmaster  there  wonld  come  a  different 
code  of  morals  and  ethics  ;  and  he  fears,  that  the  English  will  sacceed 
ihe  schoolmaster,  and  thas  put  an  end  to  Tagi,  and  the  selfish  aims 
of  the  Angka  people,  as  regards  the  Mijis  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Balipara  Mehal. 


ALPHABET. 

Shoxoing  the  Orthoepy  of  the  Dialects  spoken  hy  the  HilUtrtbes  of 

Assam, 
a.  =  Father, 
o.  =  all. 
a.  =  ever. 

e.  =  may. 
i.  =z  be. 
o.  =  no. 

o.  =  deux,  Fr. ;  or  bose,  Ger. 

n.  =toa. 

ii.  s=s  ttt,  Fr.,  or  iiber,  Gor. 

f.  or  ph.  =  Father,  or  P/alosq/^/iy. 

g.  =  go  and  give, 
h.  =  house. 

k.  =  cat. 

s.  =  «o. 

z.  =  zeal. 

th.  =  ths^^r  in  German. 

ch.  =  c/iurcA. 

j.  =  joy. 

X.  =  LocA,  Scotch,  or  gleicA,  German. 
V.  =  very. 

English,  Jlrusso  or  Anjka, 

one,               ...  ...             ,.,  a. 

two,       ...  .,,  *ksei 

three,            ...  ...            ,.,  /tse. 
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^ 

EnglisK 

ErvMO  or  AngJca, 

four. 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

pferi. 

five. 

•  •  • 

•  •  fc 

•  •  • 

pfumu. 

six, 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

ri. 

Beven, 

•  •  •             r 

•  •  •  ■   ' 

•  •  •     ' 

'raue. 

eight. 

•  a  • 

•  •  • 

. 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

'xi  or  ksi.    .  . 

nine. 

•  •  • 

«  •  •    ' 

•  •  • 

stho. 

ten. 

•  •  • 

•       •*• 

» 

-!•• 

•  •  « 

erh  or  'rr. 

twenty. 

•  •• 

•  •« 

• 

•  •  • 

b'sha. 

fifty, 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

• 

•  •  t 

•  •  • 

serre. 

hundred 

1 

•  •• 

-••• 

•  •  « 

purrua. 

I, 

•  •• 

»•• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

'nyo  or  no. 

of  me. 

•  ■• 

•  t  •    ' 

•  •  • 

nathi  or  nadci. 

we. 

•  •• 

•  •  * 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

ni. 

of  us. 

•••• 

•  •  • 

• 

•  •  • 

nithi* 

thou, 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

ba. 

of  thee, 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

'••• 

bathi. 

you, 

•  •  • 

■     ••• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

JO  or  joe.  • 

of  you. 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

bathi. 

he, 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

pho  or  pfo. 

of  him. 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

othi. 

they, 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

«•  • 

•  •  • 

b'gouna. 

of  them. 

» 

t  •• 

•  •  t 

1  <•• 

b'gonnathi. 

hand. 

•  •  • 

>          ••• 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

gsi. 

foot, 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

'ssi.                .  . 

nose. 

•  •• 

«      •  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •     •• 

nusu. 

eye, 

•  •« 

•  •  •   • 

•  •• 

ni. 

mouth. 

*  •  • 

•  «  • 

•••• 

•  •  • 

'nsu. 

tooth, 

•  •  • 

•  a  • 

- 

«  •  • 

thu^ 

ear. 

•  •  • 

•  •« 

••  •  • 

•  •  • 

.phu  or  pfa. 

hair. 

•  •• 

•  •  t 

. 

•  •• 

kechii. 

head, 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

•  •• 

khie. 

tongue, 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•   ^ 

•  •  •  • 

jabla.            «  . 

belly, 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

-»•• 

•  •  • 

.negujii. 

back, 

•  •• 

•  t  • 

. 

■    ,•  •  • 

subiie. 

iron. 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  t 

•  •  t 

'ssa. 

gohl,  .. 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

shii, . 
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English, 

Hrueso  or  Angka, 

Bilver,      ... 

••• 

•  •  • 

••• 

liimma. 

Father, 

••• 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

in. 

Mother, 

••• 

••• 

••• 

6ni. 

Brother, 

• « ■ 

•  • « 

«•• 

'nyu. 

Sister,    ••• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

numi. 

man, 

t  •  • 

•  •  • 

• .  • 

niina. 

woman. 

••  • 

•  •  • 

••  • 

pfiimi. 

wife. 

••• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

gsi. 

child,      ••• 

••• 

.••  • 

••• 

angasa. 

son. 

•  •  • 

••• 

•  •  • 

sau. 

daaghter, 

••• 

••• 

•  •  • 

sami. 

slave. 

•  •  • 

••  • 

••  • 

khla. 

cultivator. 

••  • 

•  • 

•  •  1 

vidd6n. 

shepherd, 

••  • 

• .  • 

• .  • 

fiidsusuen. 

god, 

••• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

shemuzii. 

sun,         ... 

•  •• 

.•  *  • 

•  •  • 

dsu. 

moon. 

*  •  f 

••• 

... 

xubie. 

star. 

•  •  • 

••• 

•  •  • 

litsie. 

fire, 

••• 

•  •  • 

•  *  a 

mi. 

water,     ... 

•  •  ■ 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

xu. 

house. 

• .  • 

••• 

•  •  • 

'nie. 

horse,     ... 

••• 

•  •  • 

•  .  • 

fugra. 

cow. 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

<l. 

fulnxu. 

dog. 

•  •  • 

••  •  • 

•  •  • 

sulo. 

cat. 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

«  •  • 

ashasa. 

COCK,              a  •  • 

.•• 

•  •  • 

•  •  . 

damrou. 

duck. 

••• 

••• 

•  .  • 

ossa. 

ass. 

•  •  • 

^  •  t 

•  •  • 

fub-abu« 

bird. 

••• 

•  •  • 

••  •  • 

J  ••  •• 

duo. 

go, 

•  •  • 

••• 

•  •  • 

khabue. 

eat. 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

chaue  or  tsanne. 

sit,         «•« 

••• 

'  •  •  • 

•  •  • 

riue  or  roue. 

come. 

«•« 

• .  • 

•  •• 

agekhaue. 

beat,       •«, 

••• 

••  •  • 

•  .  • 

g^g^* 

stand. 

•  •  • 

••• 

•  •  • 

giidziilue. 

die. 

•  •  • 

••  1 1 

•  •  • 

biidzibi  or  biijibL 
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give, 

... 

... 

n 7:1  Da  or  jioa. 

run,        ... 

. ••             ... 

... 

godzoe  or  godzue. 

up. 

... 

•  *  • 

rafu. 

down,     ... 

■ • •             ... 

... 

ramge. 

near, 

... 

.  •  • 

enisa. 

far, 

• ..             ... 

.  .  • 

aniera. 

before, 

•»• 

•  .  • 

awa. 

behind,  ... 

• .  •             « •  • 

... 

fumu. 

who, 

••* 

•  .  • 

aninashe. 

what, 
why. 

•••             • .  • 

• 

*  • . 

* 

• 
t 

hando. 

and, 

bnt,                ••• 

•••             ... 

.  • « 

} 

hamso. 

if. 

...             ... 

•  •  • 

soio. 

yes,               ••• 

... 

... 

•• 

0. 

no, 

...             •• • 

... 

ma. 

alas  I 

... 

... 

ah  I  ah  I  kinia !  dunia  1 

father,    ... 

...             ... 

... 

fiu. 

of  a  father,    ... 

... 

... 

authi. 

to  a  father. 

...             ... 

•  .  • 

au. 

from  a  father,... 

••« 

... 

audin. 

fathers. 

•  •  •             ... 

•  •• 

auangie. 

of  fathers, 

•  •  < 

... 

auangithi. 

to  fathers. 

• .  •             •  •  • 

... 

auangie. 

from  fathers,... 

.  •  • 

... 

auangidin. 

a  daughtei^ 

...                                    •  •  a 

•  .  . 

sami. 

of  a  danghter, 

... 

... 

samithi. 

to  a  daughter. 

•  *  «                                      ... 

... 

sami. 

from  a  daughter, 

... 

.  .  • 

samidin. 

daughters, 

•  •  •                                     •  .  • 

•  .  . 

samiangie. 

of  daughters, ... 

... 

.  •  • 

samiangithi. 

to  daughters. 

...                                      ••• 

.  .  . 

samiangie. 

from  daughters, 

•  ■  . 

.  .  . 

samiangidin. 

a  good  man. 

*  •  •                                     •  •  * 

.  •  • 

niinauh. 

a  good  woman, 

•  •  « 

«  •  • 

fumiuh. 

a  bad  boy, 

•  ••                                     •«  • 

.  •  < 

angasa  mikzi. 

28 
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English. 

Hrusso  or  Angka, 

a  bad  girl, 

•  *! 

»  »  » 

nimie  mikzi. 

gOOUy             •  •  •                                •  a  • 

•  •  • 

... 

uh. 

better, 

.  «  . 

•  »  • 

angle  uh. 

high, 

•  •  a 

a  •  a 

linjue. 

higher, 

... 

•  •a 

angie  linjue. 

horse^ 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

fugra. 

mare, 

•  •  . 

•  •a 

emini. 

horses,    ... 

•  a  • 

m  »  • 

fugra  angie. 

mares,            ... 

•  •  a 

a  a  a 

emini  angie. 

ball, 

a  a  a 

•  •  • 

ombu. 

bnlLs, 

•  .  • 

•  •  • 

ombu  angie. 

CvW^,           •  •  •                     •  •  • 

a  a  a 

a  a  a 

fullua 

COWS, 

•  .  • 

a  a  • 

fnllu  angie. 

dog, 

•  «  » 

•  •a 

slilo. 

bitch, 

•  •  • 

a  •  a 

siilo  angie. 

he-goat,.  •• 

a  •  a 

m  »  0 

kissiglo. 

she-goat, 

•  •  • 

•  a  • 

kissiemie. 

deer,      •••             ,,9 

•  a  a 

•  .a 

shu. 

I  am, 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

na  6idu. 

thou  art. 

•  •• 

a*. 

ba  du. 

he  is,             ... 

•  •  . 

•  a  a 

i  or  fo  dna. 

we  are,  ••«             »«» 

•  •  » 

•  •  • 

ni  ^du. 

you  are. 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

jo  or  ze  du. 

they  are, 

•  •• 

•  •. 

nadu. 

I  was, 

•  •  • 

•  a  • 

na  duso. 

thoii  wast,            ••• 

•  •  • 

•  •• 

ba  duso. 

he  was. 

•  •  • 

•  a  • 

i  or  fo  duso. 

w^e  were,               f** 

•  •  • 

•  •  a 

ni  duso. 

you  were,     ... 

•  •• 

•  •  • 

jo  or  ze  duso. 

they  were, 

*•• 

•  •  • 

na  duso. 

D6,  •••                 ••« 

•  •• 

•  a* 

adaue. 

I  may,     ^ 

I  shall,     Cfce^      ... 

•  •  • 

•  »• 

na  danie. 

I  should,  J 

beat,              ... 

•  •  t 

»  •  • 

gue. 

I  beat,  ... 

!•• 

t*  • 

na  giimbi. 
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English. 
thou  beatest,... 
be  beats, 
we  beat, 
you  beat, 
they  beat, 
I  may, 

beat,  ... 


X  ui»y,       -v 

I  shaU,     [ 
I  sboald, '' 


\ 


I  am, 

I  was,         V  beaten, 

I  shall  be,  J 

I  go,      ... 

thon  goest, 

be  goes, 

we  go,  . 

you  go, ... 

they  go, 

I  went,  ... 

thou  do, 

he  do,    .•• 

we  do, 

you  do, 

they  do. 

What  is  your  name  ? 


•  •• 


••« 


••• 


« •  •     •  •  • 


I*  •     f  •  • 


•  •  • 


•  •  •     •• • 


««•     •  • • 


Hrusso  or  Angka. 
ba  g^mbi. 
i  or  fo  giimbi. 
ni  giimbi. 
jo  or  ze  gii. 
nagii. 

na  gunie. 


na  giida. 

na  khanie. 

ba  khanie. 

i  or  fo  khanie. 

ni  khanie. 

jo  or  ze  khanie. 

na  khanie. 

na  khabse. 

ba  khabse. 

i  or  fo  khabse. 

ni  khabse. 

jo  or  ze  khabse. 

na  khabse. 

Banini  hathi  aue  ? 

Fugra  oddia  khiniavo  ? 


Bo  iniase  isa  kinia  duvo  ? 


Avo  essau  eniu  eniimi  ksidani . 


How  old  is  this  horse  ? 

How  many  sons  are  there  in  your 

father's  h ouse  ?  . .  

The  son  of  my  uncle  is  married  to 

her  sister,  .•• 
How  far  is  it  from  here  to  Kashmir  ?     Aio  bege  Kashmir   khimia 

radavo  ? 
I  have  walked  a  long  way  to-day, 
In  the  house  is  the  saddle  of  the 

white  horse,      ...  

Put  the  saddle  upon  his  back,     ... 


'Yo  angiera  dim  doui. 

Fugra  gro  dsiraie  duma  niei. 
Dsimie  niva. 
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English.  Hrusso  or  Angka, 
He  is  grazing  cattle  on  the  top  of 

the  hill,             ...              Semifu  khakus,  done  fu. 

He  is  sitting  on  a  horse  under  that  Shoni  elo  fugra  idsuze  nana 

tree,            ..             ...             ...  roda. 

His  brother  is  taller  than  his  sister,  Eniimise  eama  pshiifada. 
The  price  of  that  is  two  rupees  and 

a  half,                ..•             Tokar  piikse  adnlia. 


On  thh  Birds  op  the  Goon  a  District  ;  hy  Georgb  King,  M.  B., 
Assistant-Surgeon^  Marwar  Political  Agency. 

[Received  10th  March,  1868.] 

Ooona  is  a  small  station  in  Central  India  on  the  Agra  and  Bombay 
mail  road,  200  miles  south  of  Agra.  It  is  situated  in  the  territory  of 
H.  H.  the  Maharajah  of  Qwalior,  and  in  a  very  thinly  populated  and 
comparatively  little  known  part  of  the  country.  Having  been  attach- 
ed from  the  months  of  March  to  December  of  the  past  year,  to  one  of 
the  regiments  of  Central  India  Horse  stationed  there,  I  took  the  op- 
portunity of  noting  the  birds  of  the  surrounding  district,  thinking 
that  a  list  of  them  might  have  some  interest  with  respect  to  the 
geographical  distribution  of  species.  Not  having  remained  a  full  year 
in  Goona,  the  list  subjoined  is  necessarily  incomplete  in  respect  of 
some  of  the  migratory  species,  especially  of  water-fowl  and  waders, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  an  observer  resident  there  for  several  years,  would 
be  able  to  add  the  names  of  many  occasional  visitants  and   very  local 

species. 

Every  care  has  been  taken  in  the  identification  of  the  species  given, 
and  the  names  of  none  have  been  inserted  on  hearsay.  I  have  the 
authority  of  the  sportsmen  of  the  station  for  believing  that  the  names 
of  Red  Spur.-fowl,  the  Indian  Bustard,  the  Golden  Plover,  the  Kulan, 
the  European  Bittern,  and  the  Barred-headed  Goose,  might  have  been 
added,  as  occasionally  occurring  in  the  district,  but  not  having  my- 
self shot  or  seen  specimens,  I  have  excluded  them.  The  book  chiefly 
used  in  identifying  the   species   has  been   Dr.    Jerdou's   admirable 
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"  Birds  of  India,"  a  book  which  puts  within  the  easy  reach  of  every 
resident  of  India,  the  means  of  pursuing  the  study  of  a  most  delightful 
branch  of  Natural  History. 

Goona  is  too  unimportant  a  place  politically  or  commercially  to 
give  its  name  to  a  district,  but  I  have  used  the  term  '/  Goona  District" 
as  a  convenient  designation  for  the  tract  of  country  lying  between  the 
rivers  Scinde  on  the  east,  and  Parbutty  on  the  west,  and  bounded  on 
the  north  and  south  by  lines  connecting  these  two  streams,  10  miles 
distant  from  the  station  in  either  direction.  Although  I  believe  the 
fauna  of  this  district  to  be  typical  of  that  of  a  much  wider  area,  I 
profess  in  the  present  paper  only  to  give  a  list  of  the  birds  found 
within  the  limits  just  indicated. 

In  respect  of  climate  and  physical  features,  the  Goona  district  may 
be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  north-western  part  of  Central  India.  Pass- 
ing south  from  Gwalior,  which  is  very  little  higher  above  the  sea 
than  Agra,  the  land  gradually  ascends,  until  at  Goona  a  height  of 
about  1400  feet  is  attained,  and  the  elevation  increases  towards  the 
east  and  south  in  the  directions  of  Sangor,  Bhopal  and  Indore^ 
while  towards  the  west,  the  country  slopes  gently  until  the  sandy 
plains  of  Eastern  Rajpootana  are  reached.  The  surface  of  this  part 
of  Central  India  is  undulating  and  hilly.  Few  of  the  hills,  however, 
rise  more  than  400  or  500  feet  above  the  plain,  and  the  majority  are 
much  lower.  They  are  mostly  rounded  or  flat-topped,  and  many  are 
thickly  strewed  with  loose  stones.  In  the  rains  they  are  green  to 
their  summits,  and  the  lower  slopes  of  most  are  clothed  with  a  dense 
growth  of  bushes  and  low  trees.  The  geologic  structure  of  these 
hills  is  chiefly  laterite,  a  term  rather  vagaely  applied  to  a  reddish- 
brown  deposit,  which  varies  in  character  from  masses  of  hard  though 
often  cellular  rock*  of  a  jaspery  appearance,  to  beds  of  loose  angular 
rubble. 

The  valleys  and  plains  are  covered  with  deep  black  soil,  interspersed 
here  and  there  with  mounds  and  slopes  of  reddish  gravel  and  sandy 
earth,  the  debris  of  laterite.  Scattered  over  the  country  there  are  a 
considerable  number  of  small  natural  lakes  and  streams,  many  of 
which,  though  much  reduced  in  size,  retain  some  water  during  the 
hot  weather. 

*  Probably  trap. 
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The  climate  g^adaallj  increases  in  moisture  south  of  Gwalior,  and 
at  Ooona  the  rainfall  is  from  40  to  50  inches.  Though  the 
hot  weather  may  be  said  to  be  comparatively  mild,  the  draught  is 
sufficiently  great  to  bum  up  all  herbaceous  plants,  except  those  grow- 
ing near  water.  The  rains  extend  from  the  middle  of  June  to  Sep* 
tember/  and  towards  the  end  of  that  month  the  cold  weather  birds 
begin  to  appear. 

Cultivation  is  the  exception  in  these  regions.  Here  and  there  all 
through  the  jungle  are  scattered  small  hamlets,  each  with  its  little 
patch  of  cultivation,  but  on  all  sides  of  these  ocum  there  stretch 
thousands  of  acres  of  grassy  plain  and  bushy  downs,  over  the  remoter 
parts  of  which  even  the  village  bufifaloes  and  goats  never  stray. 
Grain-feeding  birds  are  therefore  not  numerous,  and  the  country  is  a 
bad  one  for  small  game. 

The  prevailing  trees  and  bushes  are  Butea  frondasa,  Acacia  (7a(e^tf, 
Buchanania  latifoliay  JE^le  Marmelos,  a  Diospyrus  and  several  species 
oiZizyphus,  with  Garissa  Garandas  in  the  moister  valleys  ;  and  the 
prevailing  grass  is  that  known  as  ^'  spear-grass,"  a  term  including 
several  species  of  Apluda  and  Andropogon,  I  always  found  that 
spear-grass  gives  cover  to  extremely  few  birds  of  any  kind,  and  indeed 
I  was  often  struck  by  the  scarcity  of  animal  life  in  the  jungle  gener- 
ally. Near  villages  there  are  Tamarind,  Peepul,  Banyan,  and  Mowa* 
trees,  but  there  are  very  few  gardens. 

The  subjoined  list  includes  the  names  of  21  Raptorial  species.  Of 
the  two  larger  carrion-feeders  given  the  Black  Vulture  (Otogyps  calvua) 
and  the  Common  Brown  Vulture  (Qyps  Bengalensis) — the  former  is 
by  far  the  more  common,  and  the  latter  does  not  occur  at  all  during  the 
hot  weather.  Of  the  predatory  species  that  arrive  in  the  cold  weather, 
the  first  to  come  are  the  various  species  of  GircuSy  and  Haliastur 
Indus,  Gircus  cyaneus^  Linn,,  a  bird  which  in  India  does  not  usually 
extend  to  the  plains,  is  inserted  on  the  strength  of  a  single  female  bird 
which  I  shot  near  the  Parbutty  river  early  in  December.  Towards 
the  end  of  October,  PoUomis  teesa  arrives  in  large  numbers,  and  is  by 
far  the  commonest  bird  of  prey  during  the  cold  season.  Previously  to 
October,  I  did  not  observe  the  tawny  eagle   (Aquila  fulvescens)  but 

*  Bassia  lati/olia,  from  the  flowers  of  which  a  spirit  is  distilled. 
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daring  that  and  the  succeeding  months  I  noted  a  good  many,  and  in 
November  I  found  two  pairs  breeding  in  tall  trees  near  a  village. 
The  common  kite  (MilmiB  Oovinda)  is  a  permanent  resident.  I  have 
not  seen  it  recorded  anywhere  that  this  bird  bathes'*'  in  water,  bnt 
this  I  once  saw  one  do.  I  was  unfortunate  in  procuring  owls,  and 
I  feel  sure  that  there  must  be  others  in  the  district  besides  the 
two  that  appear  in  my  list. 

The  Insessorea  are  of  course  the  most  numerous  group.  These  in- 
clude 85  species.  Of  swallows,  S.  Jilifera  and  daurica  are  about 
equally  common,  and  both  reside  in  the  district  during  the  hot  weather 
and  the  rains,  as  well  as  in  the  cold  season.  H,  Jilifera  breeds  in  the 
district,  for  although  I  never  found  the  nest,  very  young  birds  were  not 
uncommon  in  April  and  May.  Cotyle  concolor  and  Gypselus  afflnis  are 
also  permanent  residents  and  breeders.  I  found  nests  of  the  former 
containing  young,  in  the  walls  of  an  old  fort  early  in  September. 
-  The  only  Hornbill  inhabiting  the  district  is  thd  Menieeroa  hicomis^ 
and  that  is  very  common,  but  it  occurs  only  in  the  cold  weather.  01 
Tochia  ffingalenais,  I  saw  but  one  individual,  which  I  shot.  It  occur- 
red early  in  April,  and  was  a  sickly  bird  in  very  bad  plumage  and 
evidently  a  straggler. 

The  rose-ringed  Paroquet  (Palaomis  torguatu$)  is  extremely  numer- 
ous at  all  seasons.  During  the  hot  weather,  a  colony  of  many 
hundreds  established  themselves  in  a  clump  of  Tamarind  trees  near 
the  village  of  G-oona.  These  quarters,  however,  were  occupied  only 
daring  the  night,  for  regularly  every  morning,  after  much  preliminary 
chattering,  the  whole  flock  betook  itself,  in  parties  of  from  twenty  to 
thirty,  to  the  jungles,  returning  again  about  sunset  in  like  manner 
bnt  flying  at  a  greater  height. 

Tiiccocua  ajffinU^  the  only  species  of  the  genus  in  the  list,  is  not 
nncommon  in  the  district.  It  frequents  low  bushy  jungle  when 
feeding,  but  perches  on  trees.  I  have  frequently  met  with  it  asso- 
ciating with  flocks  of  the  common  blue  Pigeon  near  wells. 

With  the  cold  weather,  large  numbers  of  two  species  of  Fratincola 
(P.  caprata  and  P.  Indica)  appear.     Saxicola  ananihe  also  comes. 


*  The  bathing  may  be  almost  daily  witnessed  on  the  Caloiitta  maidan,  during 
the  oold  and  hot  weather.     (Ed.) 
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though  not  in  abundance.  In  marching  westward  from  G-oona  to 
Bajpootana,  I  was  much  struck  bj  the  change  in  the  common  species 
of  SctxicoUne  birds.  The  two  Pratincolaa  just  mentioned  continue 
numerous  as  far  west  as  Kotah  and  Boondee,  but  there  they  begin, 
to  be  replaced  by  Saxicola  leucoroides,  a  bird  I  never  saw  near  G-oona. 
Towards  Deolee  5.  desertt  begins  to  appear,  and  in  Marwar,  both  this 
species  and  P.  leucoroides  are  as  common  as  the  two  Pratincolas,  com- 
mon at  Goona,  are  scarce ;  and  a  still  more  western  species,  namely 
P.  leucomelaf  is  found  in  small  numbers. 

The  occurrence  of  thj8  common  Starling  so  far  south  as  Goona, 
has  not  often  been  noted.  It  is  by  no  means  common  there,  unless 
indeed  flocks  arrive  subsequently  to  December.  In  January  last, 
I  saw  near  A j  mere  large  numbers  both  of  this  species  and  of  Pastor 
Toaetis,  and  both  are  numerous  in  Marwar.  I  observed  only  a  single 
flock  of  P.  roseua  near  Goona.  It  contained  a  number  of  young 
birds,  and  arrived  early  in  September,  but  remained  only  a  few  days. 
Bain  crops  (which  ripen  in  the  early  part  of  the  cold  weather)  are  by 
no  means  largely  cultivated  in  the  district,  and  I  fancy  this  bird 
chiefly  frequents  districts  where,  as  in  Marwar,  a  great  extent  of  land 
is  laid  down  in  these  cereals. 

The  rasorial  group  is  represented  by  only  10  species,  and  of  these 
the  only  one  very  common  is  the  Peafowl,  which  being  sacred,  is  pro- 
tected and  even  fed,  and  consequently  lives  much  about  villages. 
The  scarcity  of  other  species  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the  small  amount 
of  cultivation,  and  the  number  of  carnivorous  mammals  abounding  in 
these  wild  regions. 

Of  Grallalores  there  are  36  species.  The  two  lapwings,  the  red 
and  yellow-wattled,  are  very,  and  about  equally,  common.  To  the 
westward,  the  latter  gradually  disappears,  and  in  Kajpootana  it  is  re- 
placed by  Ghetttisia  gregaria. 

Twenty-two  species  of  Natatores  occur  in  the  district.  As  a 
rule,  ducks  and  geese  are  but  winter  visitants  in  India.  Two,  how- 
ever, remain  in  the  tanks  near  Goona  all  the  year  round.  These 
are  that  pretty  little  goose  Nettapus  Coromandelianus  (the  cotton 
teal  of  sportsmen),  and  the  whistling  teal,  Dendrocygna  awsuree, 
I  have  no  doubt  these  two  species  breed,  but  I  never  succeeded 
in   finding  their    nests.      The  rainy    season   was    introduced     last 
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year  at  Goona  by  a  storm  of  wind  and  rain,  wliich  filled  in  a  day 
many  tanks  and  nullahs  that  had  been  dry  for  months.  The  storm 
-was  succeeded  by  a  week  of  cloudy  but  dry  weather,  during  which 
the  newly  filled  tanks  were  frequented  by  large  flocks  of  the  two 
species  just  mentioned,  and  also  by  smaller  parties  of  Anas  poecHo- 
rhyncha  and  Sarcidiomis  melanotus  ;  at  the  same  time  perfect  crowds 
of  Buphus  coromandus  and  Threskiomis  melanocephalus  were  collected 
by  the  grassy  banks  of  a  nullah,  which  had  not  been  dried  by  the 
hot  weather  sun.  In  a  few  days  all  had  gone,  [except  a  few  of  the 
cotton  and  whistling  teal  which,  as  just  mentioned,  remained  during 
the  rains]  and  I  did  not  observe  a  single  individual  of  any  of  them 
until  the  cold  weather  had  begun.  These  sudden  movements  were, 
I  dare  say,  an  episode  in  some  general  migration. 

List  of  Birds  of  the  Ooona  District, 
Raptorbs. 
Otogyps  calvus,  Scop, 
Gyps  Bengalensis,  Gmel. 
Neophron  Ginginianus,  Lath, 
Lithofalco  snbbuteo,  Linn, 

■  Chicquera,  Daud, 

Tinnunculus  alaudarius,  Briss, 
Micronisus  badius,  Omel. 
Aquila  fulvescens.  Gray, 
Eutolmaetus  Bonelli,  Teimn, 
Poliornis  teesa,  FrankL 
Circus  cyaneus,  Linn. 

' Swainsonii,  A,  Smith, 

cineraceus,  Montague. 

melanoleucos,  Gmel. 

seruginosus,  Linn. 

Haliastur  Indus,  Bodd. 
Milvus  Govinda,  Sykes, 
Pemis  cristata,  Cuvier. 
Elanus  melanopterus.  Band. 
Bulaca  ocellata,  Lath. 
Athene  Brama,  Tsmm. 

•  20 
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Insbssobbs. 
Hirando  rnstica,  Linn, 

filifera,  Stephem. 

erythropygia,  Sykes, 

Ptinoprogne  concolor,  Sjfkes. 
Gypselos  affinis,  Chay. 
Gaprimulgus  Asiaticas  ,Lath, 
Merops  viridis,  Linn. 
Goracias  Indica,  Linn. 
Halcyon  Smyrnensis,  Bodd. 
Alcedo  Bengalensis,  Omel. 
Ceryle  radis,  Linn. 
Meniceros  bicornis,  Seop, 
Tockns  gingalensis,  Shaw. 
Palaeomis  torqaatns,  Bodd. 

rosa,  Bodd. 

Picns  Mahrattensisy  Lath. 
XantholaBma  Indica,  Lath. 
CaculaR  microptenis,  Oould. 
Goccystes  melanolencos,  Omel. 
Centropas  rafipennis,  lUiger, 
Taccocua  affinis,  Blyth. 
Arachnechthra  Asiatica,  Lath. 
Upupa  epops  Linn. 
Lanias  lahtora,  Sykes. 

erythronotas,  Vigors. 

-^—  Hardwickii,  Vigors. 
Tephrodornis  pondiceriana,  Oinel. 
Graculns  Macei,  Less.  ^ 

Pericrocotus  erytbropygius,  Jerdon. 
Dicraras  macrocerns,  Vieill. 
Tcbitrea  paradisi,  Linn. 
Leucocera  peotoralis,  Jerdon. 
Gryptolopba  cinereooapilla,  Vieill. 
Gyornis  banynmas,  Horsf. 
Petrocossyphns  cyaneus,  Linn, 
Pyctorbis  sinensis,  Omel. 
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Dumetia  albogQlaris,  Blyth, 
Malacocircos  terricolor,  Modyt. 
— —  Malcolmi,  Bykes. 
GbatarrhcBa  candata,  Dum. 
Pycnonotas  pusillas,  Blyth. 
Oriolnft  Kondoo,  Sykes, 
Gopsychos  Baalam,  Linn, 
Thamnobia  falicata,  Linn, 

GambaiensiBi  Lath, 

Pratincola  caprata^  Linn, 

Indica,  BlyUi, 

Saxicola  cenantbe,  Linn. 
Ruticilla  rafiventris,  VieiL 
Ortbotomus  longicaudata,  Omd, 
Prinia  socialis,  Shfkea, 
-^—  gracilis,  FranH. 
Gisticola  scbaenicobi,  Bonap, 
Drymoipus  inornatus,  Sykea. 

long^caudatas,  TickeU, 

'  Bieglectos,  Jerdon. 
PbylloscopoB  IndicaSy  Jerdon, 
Motacilla  Maderaapatana,  Brist, 
— -  Dukbanensis,  Sykes, 
Budytes  viridis,  On^el, 
Zosteropa  palpebrosus,  Temm, 
Macblolopbos  xautbogenys,  Vigors, 
Gorvns  calminatas,  Syhet, 

splendens,  Vieill, 

Dendrocitta  rafa,  Scop, 
Stumus  vnlgariB,  Linn. 
StQraopastor  contra,  Linn, 
Acridotberes  tristis,  Linn, 
Temenacbus  pagodaram,  Otnel, 
Pastor  roseas,  Linn, 
Plocens  baya,  Blyth. 
Muuia  Malabarica,  Linn, 
Estrelda  AOiaudava,  Linn, 
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Estrelda  formosa,  Lath^ 

Passer  Indicns,  Jard»  and  Selby. 

flavicollis,  FrankL 

Euspiza  luteola,  Sparr^ 
Melopbus  melanicteras,  OmelitK 
Mirafra  Assamica,  McL. 
—  erythroptera,  Jerd. 
Ammomanes  phienicara,  Frankl. 
Pyrrholanda  grisea.  Scop. 
Calandrella  bracjdactyla,  Temm, 
Spizalauda  deva,  Sykes, 
Alanda  galgula,  Frankh 

Oemttores. 
Crocopns  phoenicoptenis,  LatJu 
Golumba  intermedia,  StrickL 
Tnrtur  Cambayensis,  Omel. 
— r-  Snratensis,  QmeL 
■    risoria,  Linn. 
Rasores. 
Pterocles  fasciatns,  Scop. 

exnstas,  Temm. 

Pavo  cristatnsy  Linn, 
Francolinns  pictns,  Jard,  and  Selby. 
Ortygomis  Ponticeriana,  Gmel. 
Perdicula  Cambayensis,  Lath. 

■  Asiatica,  Lath. 
Cotnrnix  communis,  Bonat. 

■  Coromandelica,  Omel, 
Tnmix  Sykesii,  A,  Smith. 

Grallatorbs. 
Sypheotides  anritus,  Lath» 
Gnrsorins  Goromandelicos,  Omel. 
Aegialitis  Philippensis,  Scop, 
Lobivanelloe  Goensis,  Gmel. 
Sarciopboros  bilobns,  Chnel. 
(Edicnemns  crepitans,  Temm. 
Esacn^  recurvirostris,  Cuvier. 
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Grns  Antigone,  Linn^ 
Gallinago  scolopacinns,  Bonap^ 

—  gallinala,  Linn. 
Rbyncbcea  Bengalensis,  Linn, 
Philomacbus  pugnax,  Linn, 
Actitis  glareola,  Omelin^ 
ocbropns,  Linn. 

*        hypolencus,  Linn. 
Totanns  glottis,  Linn. 

stagnatilis,  Bechst, 

fnscns,  Linn. 

Himantopns  candidos,  Bonnat, 
Metopidins  Indicas,  L€^. 
Leptoptilos  argala,  Linn., 
Mjcteria  Anstralis,  8haw. 
Ciconia  leucocephala,  Omelin, 
Ardea  cinerea,  Linn. 

purpurea,  Linn. 

Herodias  alba,  Linn. 

—  garzetta,  Linn, 
Bupbus  Coromandus,  Bodd. 
Ardeola  leucoptera,  Bodd, 
Butorides  Javanica,  Horsf, 
Nycticorax  griseus,  Linn. 
Tantalus  leucocepbalus,  Omel. 
Platalea  leucorodia,  Linn. 
Anastomus  oscitans,  Bodd. 
Tbreskiornis  melanocepbalns,  Linn. 
Geronticns  papillosus,  Temm, 

Natatoebs. 
Sarcidiomis  melanonotus,  Penn, 
NettapuB  Coromandelianus,  Omel, 
Dendrocygna  awsuree,  Sykes. 
Casarca  rutila,  Pallas, 
Spatula  clypeata,  Linn. 
Anas  pcecilorhyncha,  Penn. 
Gbaulelasmus  streperus,  Linn. 
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Dafila  acuta,  Linn. 
Qaerquedola  crecoa,  Linn, 

—  circia,  Linn, 
Ajtfaya  ferina,  Linn* 
— -  nyroca,  Ovidenst. 
Fuligula  cristata,  Bay. 
Oallinula  chloropns,  Linn, 
PodioepB  Phillipensis,  Omelin,    - 
Sylocfaelidon  caspins,  Lath, 
Hydrochelidon  Indica,  Stephens, 
Seena  aarantia,  Gray, 
Gracnlns  Sinensis,  Shaw, 

Javanicas,  Horsf, 

Piotns  melanogaster,  Qmel, 
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The  printing  of  this  Catalogue  was  commenced  in  1865,  shortly 
after  the  receipt  of  Mr.  W.  Theobald's  MSS. ;  but  in  consequence  of 
the  difficulties  experienced  in  correcting  proofs,  and  also  in  conse^ 
quence  of  insufficient  instructions  regarding  the  execution  of  the 
plates  having  been  at  first  issued,  a  delay  of  nearly  three  years  has 
occurred  in  its  publication.  This  delay  is  greatly  to  be  regretted, 
because  many  new  species  and  genera  of  reptiles  are  described  in  this 
paper.  The  dates  of  publication  have  accordingly  to  be  rectified. 
The  Catalogue  has  been  printed  by  order  of  the  Council,  and  is  now 
issued  as  an  extra  number  of  the  Journal. 

The  Nat,  Hist,  Secretary, 

Asiatic  Society,  Bengal, 
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ERRATA 
{In  the  Press.) 

For  "  Gnnther"  read  passim  «*  Giinther." 

Pago    9,  line  18,  from  above  for  *'  oanstidy"  read  '*  oaasticallj/' 
„      9,    „    32      „        „      for  «*  Dnm  et  Bib."  i«ad  **  Dum.  et  Bib." 
„    11,     „     10     „    below  omit  **  (Vide  Plate.)" 

„     14,    „      5      „    above  for  «  26  P.  tentori^'  read  "  26  P.  TENTORIAL* 
„    14,    „    28     „        „     for  "  P.  Smith,  Qa/nthe^'  read  '*  P.  Smithii,  <?»». 

ther:' 
„    17,    „    16      „        „     omit "  A"  after "  8," 
>,    18,    „      6      „        „     for "  195  inches"  read  "  194  inohea." 
„    27,     „     14      „        „      for « Weigmaun"  read  **  Wiegmami." 
„    28,    „      6      „        „      transfer  "  , "  from  before  after  the  word  "  longi- 
tudinally." 
„    30,    „    34      „        „      "  Gecko  HarriettsB,  Tytler,  MSS."   see    Journal 

Asiatic  Society,  Beugca,  1866,  Vol.  XXXUI., 
p.  548. 
for  "  Gray"  read  «  Grey." 
for  «  Morrom"  read  "  Merrem." 
for  '*  Thaiel  tmio"  read  «  Thaiet-mio." 
transfer  " , "  from  after  before  the  word  "  scales." 
for  "  Trig"  read  "  Trig." 
omit  "  , "  after  "  Tropidoleemiia." 
for/*  Weigm."  read  "  Wiegm." 
below  ;  the  name  "  P.  Frithii."  ought  to  be  printed  in 
Roman  capital  letters,  as  it  designates  a 
newly    named    species,    not,    I  presume, 
identical  with  the  previous  one. 
88,    „      9  from  above  for  "  Panoohura.    tectura"    read    ''  Fanoshura 
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88,    „    19      „        „      for  "  candal"  read «'  caudaL" 


ERRATA 

{In  the  Plates,) 

On  tlie  fourth  plate  omit  '*  No.  27"  after  the  name  of  the  species  **  ^Pang. 


PREFATORY  REMARKS- 


The  present  Catalogue  originated  in  this  wise— 

Having,  at  the  commencement  of  the  rains,  to  return  to  Cal-- 
cutta  on  duty  from  Rangoon,  where  I  had  been  pajdng  some 
attention  to  the  Reptiles  of  the  country,  I  determined  to  seize  the 
opportunity  offered  to  me,  of  examining  the  types  of  those 
species  described  by  Blyth  from  Birma  and  Tenasserim,  and 
any  other  specimens  in  the  Museum  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  which  might  enlarge  my  knowledge  of  the  Reptiles  of 
the  Province. 

Finding  that  Dr.  Anderson,  Curator  of  the  Indian  Museum, 
was  engaged  in  a  searching  enquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
collections,  I  offered  to  compile  a  Catalogue  of  the  Reptiles 
in  the  Museum,  and  thereby,  to  some  extent,  lighten  his  labours. 
My  offer  being  cordially  acceded  to  by  Dr.  Anderson  and  the 
Council,  the  present  work  is  the  result,  and  I  trust  that  it  will 
not  only  clear  up  some  erroneous  identifications,  but  be  the 
meafts  of  directing  attention  to  the  comparatively  poor  collection 
which  the  Museum  possesses  of  Indian  reptiles,  when  it  should 
have  a  much  finer  one. 

The  list  of  desiderata  is  so  very  extensive,  that  I  trust  many 
large  accessions  may  be  looked  for,  when  members  of  the  Society 
and  others,  scattered  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
glorious  land,  only  know  what  is  required  of  them.  With  this  view 
I  urged  that  this  Catalogue  should  be  published  as  an  extra  num- 
ber of  the  Journal,  that  by  its  circulation  to  members,  the  wants 
of  the  Museum  might  become  more  generally  known. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  Catalogue,  I  have  had  the  inesti- 
mable advantage  of  following  *  Dr.  Gunther's  Reptiles  of  British 
India,'  which  I  may  be  said  to  have  taken  as  the  basis  of  my 
own,  though  I  have  not  slavishly  followed  it,  when  I  thought  an 


alteration  in  arranj^emont  or  nomenclature  desirable ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  thegenns  Eumeces,  to  which  Gunther  refers 
no  less  than  sixteen  species,  but  respecting  which  assemblage  I 
have  preferred  adhering  to  the  arrangement  in  Gray's  Catalogue 
of  lizards  in  the  British  museum,  as  at  once  an  easier  and  more 
natural  classification. 

Then  again,  I  have  removed  the  important  family  of  Koma- 
lopsidie  from  their  place  next  the  Colubridse,  to  their  more 
natural  location  alongside  of  the  Hydrophidae.  The  Homalop- 
sichB  may  be  thought  to  have  relations  with  the  Aquatic  Colu- 
bridle,  but  these  can  only  be  said  to  be  aquatic  in  the  sense  of 
more  particularly  affecting  the  vicinity  of  water  than  other  snakes, 
whether  for  food  or  delectation  ;  but  a  fondness  for  water  is  not 
peculiar  or  restrictetl  to  them,  as  numberless  other  snakes,  the 
true  Colubri,  the  Cobras  and  Bungari,  <fec.  equally  delight  in 
water  and  its  vicinity. 

Between  the  HydrophidsB  and  HomalopsidsD  on  the  other 
hand,  the  connexion  is  much  stronger  and,  so  to  speak,  more 
organic.  The  Homalopsidaa  are  true  water  snakes,  rarely  seen  on 
land ;  and  being  viviparous,  are,  like  the  Hydrophidaa,  not  com- 
])elled  to  resort  to  the  land  for  the  deix)sition  of  eggs.  Spme  of 
the  species  too,  if  not  most  of  them,  affect  tidal  waters,  and  are 
equally  at  home  in  salt  and  fresh  water.  The  coloration  t5o  of 
some,  such  as  Hipistes,  is  essentially  that  of  the  Hydrophidaa  ;  and 
Hipistes,  being  moreover  a  marine  as  well  as  a  river  species, 
seems  to  form  a  natural  link  between  the  two  families. 

The  curious  genus  Xenopeltis  I  have  placed  next  to  Python, 
for  no  better  reason,  perhaps,  than  that  it  is  as  much  in  place 
there  as  any  where.  The  brilliant  metallic  lustre  which  both  dis- 
play during  life,  far  sin-passes  wliat  I  have  remarked  in  any 
other  snakes. 

Several  new  genera  will  be  found  described  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages,  and  some  new  species.  Two  species  I  have  re- 
moved from  Ablabes  which  Gunther  includes,  but  my  reasons 
are  I  think,  sound.  If  such  and  such  a  character  is  of  importance, 
and  constantly  used  as  a  generic  character,  as  the  presence  or 
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absence  of  keels,  the  number  of  rows  of  scates,  the  suppres- 
sion of  some  of  the  normal  plates  of  the  head,  &c.  &c.,  how 
can  we  consistently  ignore  these  characters  in  the  case  of 
some  genus  which  we  want  to  make  the  receptacle  for  forlorn 
imappropriated  species  ?  Some  of  the  genera  of  Colubridaa 
are  established  on  very  shadowy  characters,  Herpetoreas  for  in- 
stance ;  yet  in  Ablabes,  Gunther  includes  species,  affording  ex- 
cellent characters  for  separation,  and  which  in  fact  demand  separ 
ration.  Species  are  included  in  it  with  two,  three  or  four 
frontals,  smooth  scales  or  keeled  scales,  and  from  13  to  17  rows 
of  scales.  I  by  no  means  think,  that  it  would  not  be  a  gain,  where 
practicable,  to  enlarge  the  generic  definition,  so  as  judiciously 
to  include  closely  allied  forms  merely  excluded  by  some  trivial 
character ;  such  a  process  is,  I  think,  wanted,  but  it  requires 
caution  to  carry  it  out :  but,  taking  the  genera  of  serpents  as 
they  stand,  and  bearing  in  view  the  admitted  weight  of  certain 
characters,  why,  I  ask,  and  on  what  grounds,  are  we  entitled  to 
relax  our  principles  of  classification,  and  make  a  particular 
genus  a  receptacle  wherein  to  impound  aberrant  species,  like 
Ablabes,  as  it  stands  in  Gunther's  catalogue,  or  the  still  more  mis« 
cellaneous  throng  constituting  Eumeces  ? 

This  is,  however,  a  mere  difference  of  opinion,  and  I  fully 
acknowledge,  whilst  adopting  a  slight  modification  of  his  ar- 
rangement, the  temerity  of  dissenting  from  the  verdict  of  so  pro- 
found a  savant  as  Dr.  Gunther,  on  a  matter  of  classification. 

I  have  also  separated  the  terrestrial  herbivorous  lizards  as  a  dis* 
tinct  Family,  (Uromasticidee,)  from  the  Agamidae.  Their  habits, 
food,  and  aspect  warrant  this  aiTangement,  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Dr.  Gunther  has  been  misled  as  regards  the 
arboreal  habits  of  Leiolepis,  which  is,  I.  believe,  eminently  and 
solely  a  terrestrial  and  burrowing  lizard.  Cantor  appears  to  be 
the  authority  on  which  their  reputed  arboreal  habits  i;est,  but  his 
words  do  not  seem  to  convey  necessarily  that  he  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness of  their  powers  of  flight,  beyond  evolutions  performed  under 
imnatural  conditions  and  under  confinement  in  a  cage.  Doubtless 
the  mechansim  of  the  expansile  ribs  suggested  the  idea  of  their 
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using  them  as  Draco  is  known  to  do :  at  the  same  time,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  ignorant  of  their  burrowing  habits,  and  to 
have  only  noted  them  in  captivity.  His  words  are,  "  Twelve  were 
at  one  time  obtained  from  a  spice  plantation  in  province  Wei- 
lesley ;"  and  again,  ^^  the  Malay  who  brought  the  lizards  asserted 
they  were  frugivorous,  and  might  be  fed  with  soft  fruit  and  boiled 
rice,  which  was  perfectly  true."  These  are  not  the  words  of  an 
observer  of  the  animal  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  no  allusion  is 
made  to  their  gregarious  cuniculine  mode  of  life. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  determine,  if ,  as  I  suspect  may 
be  the  case,  Moloch  horridus  from  Australia  belongs  to  the  same 
family  and  exhibits  the  same  traits ;  but  I  did  not  like  to  injure  the 
Society's  specimen  by  opening  it,  when  a  query  will  probably 
elicit  fuller  information  from  those  able  to  obtain  it  from  fresh 
specimens. 

The  family  QeoemydidsB,  I  have  established  for  those  Emydinsd 
whose  males  have  a  concave  sternum ;  a  sexual  adaptation  to 
their  terrestrial  habits. 

The  following  have  been  the  most  important  contributors 
to  the  reptile  collection,  though  its  neglected  state  is  an 
ungrateful  return  for  the  liberality  of  the  donors.  Contra  spem 
meliora  speramus  I  Dr.  Kelaart.  Ceylon ;  Major  Berdmore, 
Pegu  ;  Major  W.  S.  Sherwill,  Darjeeling ;  Rev.  F.  Fitzgerald, 
North  Carolina ;  Dr.  Jerdon,  South  India ;  W.  Theobald,  Esq., 
Jnr.,  Punjab  and  Pegu  ;  E.  Robinson,  Esq.,  Assam  ;  Lieut.-Cols. 
PJiayre  and  Ty tier,  and  others  noted  in  the  proper  place. 

I  must  not  omit  to  record  my  obligation  to  H.  H.  Locke,  Esq., 
for  the  great  care  he  has  bestowed  on  the  Plates,  which,  it  must 
be  allowed,  reflect  considerable  credit  on  his  pupils  to  whom  their 
execution  was  entrusted. 

W.  THEOBALD,  Junior. 

Calcutta,  Sept.  1865« 
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CLASS  REPTILIA. 

SECTION  A.— CATAPHRACTA,  SHIELDED 

REPTILES. 

ORDER  CHELONIA. 


FAMILY  TESHUDINID^. 

TESTUDO,  Oppel. 

1.  T.  Indica,  Giuel. 

ck  tttuffed  female.  Galapagos  Islaiulo. 

2.  T.  RADIATA,  Shaw.  Madagascar. 

a.  stuffed  male. 

6.  stuffed  female.     (Some. plates  gone.) 

c.  stuffed  female.     (Non  adult.) 

8.      T.  STELLATA,  Schw. 

T,  elegans^  ScJwepff. 

T.  imgalopns^  Blyth. 

a.  large  stuffed  female. 

h,  shell  of  smaller  female.    Vizagapatam.      Capt.  Rolo. 

c.  similar  stuffed.  Ditto.  Ditto. 

d.  small  female  stuffed. 
Nuchal  plate  invariably  absent. 

4.       T.  GEOMETRICA,  L. 

a.  stuffed  female.   (Some    South  Africa.       Major  Shcrwill, 

plates  gone.) 
5.   ditto     ditto  Ditto.  Ditto. 

c.  shell  of  very  young  male.     Ditto.  Ditto. 

Very   like  the    Indian  T.  wtellata. 
Specimens  a  and  h  have  no  nuchal  plate,     c  has  it  large  and 

distinct. 
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Burma 

above  the 

frontier. 


E.  Blyth,  Esq. 


Major  Phayre. 


6.    T.  PLATYNOTUS,  Blyth.    J.  A.  S., 
XXXII.  p.  83. 

a.  h.  c.  upper  shells  of  adults, 
purchased  in  the  Rangoon 
Bazar,  where  they  are  used 
to  bale  oil. 

6.  T.  KLONGATA,  Blyth.     J.  A.  S., 

XXII.  p.  639. 

a.  stuffed  male.  Arakan. 

b.  stuffed  female.  Tenasserim. 

c.  half  grown  female,  shell  only. 

d.  half  grown  male,  ditto.     Tenasserim. 
(a  few  plates  gone.) 

e.  upper  shell  only. 

/,  g.  very  young  in  spirit. 

A.  very  young,  (shell  dried.) 

This  is  the  common  species  of  land  tortoise  in  British  Burma. 

Blyth  very  causticly  remarks  J.  A.  S.  XXXII,  page  84.  **  Of  course 
this  is  the  species  referred  to  as  T.  elongata,  Gray  (.*)  from  Camboja,  in 
Proc.  Zool.  Soc.  1861,  page  139.  As  well,  however,  may  Dr.  J.  E.  Gray, 
refer  to  Homo  sapiens,  Gray,  or  Equus  Gahallus,  Gray !  I  claim  the 
honour,  such  as  it  is,  of  havine  named  tne  three  fine  Indo-Uhinese  species 
of  Testudo,  as  yet  discovered.  Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat.  Dr.  Ghray,  is, 
however,  a  well  known  offender  in  this  respect ;  more's  the  pity." 

HOMOPUS,  DuMERiL  ET  Bib  RON. 

7.  H.  HoRSFisLDn,  Gray. 

H.  Bumesii,  Blyth, 

a.  stuffed  female.  Afghanistan. 

b.  young,  in  spirits  (in  poor  condition.) 

CHEKSINA,  Gray. 

8.  C.  ANQULATA,  Dum  et  Bib. 

a.  b,  adult  males.  South  Africa, 

shells  only. 

c.  half  grown,  ditto  ditto. 

d.  €.  young  females,  ditto. 


Sir  A.  Bumes. 
Ditto. 


Major  Sherwill. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 


FAMILY  GEOEMYDID^. 

MANOURIA,  Gray. 
M.  Emys,  Gray. 
a.  adult,  (much  injured).  Moulmein. 


Major  Phayre. 


Formerly  there  was  a  stuffed  specimen;  but  now  only  a  few  fra^fmentt 
remain  of  this  rare  species. 
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GEOEMYDA,   Gray. 

9.     G.  GRANDis,  Gmy. 

Cyclemya  plafynota,  Gray  apud  Blytk. 
a,  upper  shell  of  adult.       Tenasserim. 

10.       6.  TRICARINATA,  Blyth. 

Emys  tricarinata^  Blyth, 

a.  stuffed  male.  Chaibassa. 


11. 


12. 


CUORA,  Grat. 

C.  Ahboinsnbis,  Baud. 

a.  stuffed  male.  Malacca. 

6.  ditto  female.  Ditto. 

c.  ditto  ditto  half  grown.  Tenasserim. 

CYCLEMYS,  Bbll. 

C.  orbtculata,  Bell. 
Einys  denfata^  Gray. 
C,  Oldhainiy  Gunther, 

a.  adult  shell,  (female  ?)  Arakan  hills, 


6.  ditto  ditto. 


Tenasserim. 


c.  stuffed  young.  Sitang  river. 

d.  dry,  young,  stuffed.      Sitang  river. 


W.  Theobald, 
Junr.,  Esq. 


Major  Tickell. 


Rev.  J.Lindstedt. 

Ditto. 
Dr.  Heifer. 


W.  T  Blanford, 

Esq. 
W.  Theobald, 

Junr.,  Esq, 
Major  Phayre. 
Major  Berdmore. 


The  specimen  figured  by  Gunther  as  G,  Oldhami  was  obtained  alive  by 
myself  near  Mermii,  and  is  merely  the  adult  of  C.  orhicidata.  Bell.  The  or- 
bicular form  of  tne  shell,  as  well  as  the  strongly  toothed  margins,  charac- 
terise young  and  half  grown  shells,  disappearing  as  the  animal  becomes 
full  grown.    Both  Bell  and  Gunther  describe  the  sternum  without  any 
cross  joint,  such  as  occurs  in  Cuora,  but  occasionally  the  bony  trans- 
verse suture  remains  permanently  unanchylosed,  causing  a  false  joint 
simulating  the  true  cartilaginous  joint  of  Cuora.    In  a  specimen  in  my 
possession  the  motion  is  pretty  free,  though  the  suture  is  covered  by 
the  ends  of  the  abdominal  plates.    In  very  young  shells  this  transverse 
joint  is  imperceptible;  in  naif  grown  inmvidualsit  is  well  distinguisH- 
able,  and  in  adults  it  is  not  unfrequently  conspicuously  marked  external- 
ly by  a  sort  of  carious  fossa  across  the  abdominal  plates,  resulting,  no 
doubt,  from  the  mobility  of  the  bony  suture  beneath. 


FAMILY  EMYDH)^. 

EMYS,  Brongniart, 

13.     E.  NUCHALis,  Blyth. 

a.  stuffed  adult.                 Java. 
6.  c.  smaller,  stuffed 


Bat  avian  Society, 
Ditto  ditto. 
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14.  E.  Hamiltonii,  Gray. 

a.  stuffed  adult. 
h.  c.  younger  ditto. 
d,  upper  shell  only. 

15.  E.  TRuuoA,  Scliweigg. 

E,  Seha,  Oray, 
a.  adult  shell  only. 

h,  ditto  stuffed. 


Calcutta. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


E.  Blyth,  Esq. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


Arakan  hills. 
Madras* 


This  individual  has  no 
nuchal  plate, 
c.  d,  shells  of  young.       Ceylon. 


W.  T.  Blanford, 

Esq. 
Capt.  Mitchell, 
Madras  Musuem. 


Dr.  Kelaart. 


I  C[uite  agree  with  Dr.  Gunthor  in  referring  H,  8eba,  Gray,  to  this 
species,  which  attains  a  greater  size  than  is  supposed.  Mr.  Blanford's 
specimen  is  evidently  a  very  aged  individual  with  the  keels  nearly 
obliterated,  but  with  the  anterior  margins  strongly  revolute.  Colour 
uniform  blackish  throughout,  and  pale  yellowish  brown  where  abraded. 

16.    E.  NTORA,  Blyth.     J.  A.  S., 
XXIV.,  p.  713. 

E.  crcLssicoUts,  Bell  opud  Blyth. 

a,  shell  of  adult.  Tenasserim  river.  W.  Theobald, 

Jiinr.,  Esq. 
h,  ditto  yo<Qng.  Ditto.  Ditto. 

-  This  species  was,  I  think,  correctly  separated  as  a  distinct  species 
in  the  first  instance,  by  Blyth,  though  subsequently  referred  by  him 
to  E.  crassicollis.  The  vertebral  plates  are  very  differently  shaped 
from  those  of  crassicollis,  being  mushroom- shaped,  and  so  attenuated 
behind  as  almost  to  admit  the  approximation  of  the  costals.  This 
peculiarity  of  form  is  less  seen  in  the  young  than  in  the  adult,  and  from 
not  being  particularly  dwelt  on  by  so  minute  a  describer  as  Dr.  Gunther, 
I  am  the  more  inclined  to  regard  E.  nigra  as  distinct  from  E.  crassicollis. 
It  may,  however,  be  the  nearly  allied  species  alluded  to  as  inhabiting 
Camboja.  In  the  adult  shell,  the  last  vertebral  is  hardly  broader  than 
the  caudals.  (Vide  Plate.) 

17      E.  GUTTATA,  Schweigg.       North  Carolina.  Rev.  F.  Fitzgerald. 

TETRAONYX,  Lesson. 

18.     T.  Lessonh,  Dum.  et  Bib. 

a.  stuffed  adult,  23  inches.  Calcutta. 

Salween  R. 


h.  shell  ditto. 


c.  d,  half  grown,  stuffed, 
e.  /.  g.  young  ditto 
h,  i.  very  young  ditto. 


Calcutta. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


E.  Blyth,  Esq. 
W.  Theobald, 

Jnnr.,  Esq. 
E.  Blyth,  Esq. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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This  species  is  very  common  at  Calcutta,  and  also  about  Bangoon. 
It  is  herbivorous  in  a  great  measure,  and  is  much  used  in  Calcutta  in 
the  manufacture  of  soup,  which  purpose  no  doubt  it  answers  admira- 
bly ;  and  I  hope  the  admirers  or  Ccucutta  turtle  soup  will  lose  none  of 
their  relish  for  the  article,  by  knowing  how  largely  river  turtle  are 
substituted  for  the  true  Chelanm  virgata,  which,  however,  is  occasionally 
brought  to  Calcutta  from  the  Straits. 

BATAGUR,  Gray. 

19.  B.  LiKBATUs,  Gray. 

a,  staffed  adult,  24  inches. 

No  locality  or  donor  is  given  for  the  sole  specimen  in  the  museum, 
but  Gunther  records  the  species  from  Moulmein,  Nepal,  and  Saharun- 
pur,  whence  it  had  been  procured  by  Dr.  Falconer.* 

20.  B.  TnuRon,  Gray. 

Emys  Thurgii^  Gray. 

a.  staffed  adult ,  21  inches.-  Calcutta.  E.  Blyth,  Esq. 

h.  c.  smaller,  stuffed.  Ditto. 

d,  e.  half  grown,  ditto.  Ditto. 

/.  g,  h.  i.  j,  young  ditto.  Ditto. 

A  very  common  species  at  Calcutta,  though  adults  are  not  easily 
got.    It  appears  to  mo  more  nearly  affined  to  Batagur  than  to  Emys. 

21.  B.  DHONOOKA,  Gray. 

£.  DuvauceUtij  Dum.  et  Bib, 
a,  stuffed  young.  Narbndda  B. 

h,  ditto  smaller.  Sagnr,  Central     Lieutenant    Ro- 

India.  berts. 

This  species  grows  to  a  large  size,  but  there  are  no  adult  specimens 
in  the  museum.    It  is  common  at  Monghyr. 

22.  B.  Bbrdmoreii,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.,  XXXII.,  p.  84. 

£,  ocellatay  D.  et  B.  apvd  Gunther, 

E,  ocellata,  D.  et  B,  apud  Blyth,  J,  A.  8.,  XXII.,  p,  645. 

a.  h,  stuffed  adults.  P^gu.  Major  Berdmore. 

c.  d,  c./.  young,  stuffed.     Ditto.  Ditto. 

This  species  is  very  abundant  in  Pegu  and  Tenasserim.  Its  habits 
are  strictly  aquatic,  not  terrestrial  as  Gunther  surmises,  but  it  is  often 
lefl  dry  by  the  drying  up  in  the  hot  weather  of  the  inundated  plains,  in 
which  situations  incredible  numbers  are  captured  by  the  Burmese, 
who  fire  the  grass  for  the  purpose.  It  is  never  found  in  the  dry  forests. 
Dr.  Gunther  remarks  that  Dumeril  and  Bibron's  figure,  Plate  15,  Fig. 
1,  is  "  not  good"  but  it  refers  to  an  entirely  different  species,  which  may 
account  for  its  but  indifferently  representing  the  present  I 

*  No  maps  which  Dr.  Gimther  had  oonsolted  giving  him  any  light  on  the 
Bobjeot,  he  amoBmgly  enquires  touching  Sahanmpdr,  "  Is  it  another  name  for 
Berampor  on  the  Hooghly  p" 
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23.     B.  ocBLLATA,  Dam.  et  Bib. 
not  B.  ocellata  apvd  Ountker. 
B.  Berdmoretij  Blyth  apud  Ghinther, 

a.  stuffed  adult.  Calcutta.  E.  Blyth,  Esq. 

h,  c.  smaller,  stuffed.  Ditto.  Ditto. 

This  species  occurs  in  Calcutta,  but  not  in  Pegu,  where  B.  Berdmoreii, 
Blyth,  replaces  it.  It  is  a  much  smaller  and  more  elongate  species  than 
B.  Berdmoreii,  Blyth,  which  is  very  conyex. 

24.*    B.  TEiviTTATA,  Dum.  et  Bib.* 

A  specimen  of  this  remarkably  handsome  species  presented  by  my- 
self from  Moulmein,  is  no  longer  in  the  museum.  It  abounds  in  Pegu, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  disparity  of  coloration  and  size  in  the  sexes. 

"  Male  18.50  x  13.10. 

Shell  pale  olive  green,  with  three  conspicuous  black  streaks  down 
the  back,  as  though  of  black  paint.  Beneath,  pale  orange  yellow. 
Soft  parts  of  body  and  limbs  pale  yellow,  dusky  above.  Keck  and 
head  smooth,  during  life  of  a  bright  carnation  red,  instantly  fading  on 
death  to  a  waxy  white.  An  intensely  black  lozenge- shaped  plate  be- 
hind the  nostrilB,  on  the  forehead. 

Female,  23.60  X  12.50. 

Colour  of  the  shell  is  dark  brown  above  and  below.  Head,  neck  and 
limbs  are  uniform  pale  greenish  olive,  with  the  bla^k  lozenge  behind  the 
nostrils  on  the  forehead,  as  in  the  male.  Abundant  in  the  Delta  of 
Pegu.  Oviposits  about  Zalon  in  December  and  January.  Eggs  25  in 
number  2.6  long."    Weight  965  grains.    (MSS.  Cat.  Reptiles  Pegu.) 

PANOSHURA,  Gbat. 

(Fourth  Vertebral  decanter-shaped.) 

25.     P.  TECTUM,  Bell. 
E,  tectaj  Gray, 

a.  stuffed  adult,  7  inches.     Calcutta.  E.  Blyth,  Esq. 

6.  c.  d,  young,  stuffed.        "  Ditto.  Ditto, 

c. — m,  young  in  spirits.         Ditto.  Ditto. 

It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  Dr.  Gunther,  in  his  last  admirable  work 
on  the  Reptiles  of  India,  should  have  so  superciliously,  one  might 
almost  say  perversely,  ignored  the  labours  of  his  predecessors.  An 
excellent  figure  is  given  by  Bell,  and  the  species  is  also  figured  by 
Hardwicke.  I  do  not  agree  with  Prof.  Bell  that  Hardwicke's  figure 
is  too  brightly  coloured,  as  the  animal  is  often  of  a  bright  red  below 
mottled  with  black,  and  with  a  bright  red  vertebral  stripe.  The  more 
modest  coloration,  however,  of  Bell's  figure  should  have  prevented 
Dr.  Gunther  from  describing  the  colour  as  yellow,  in  opposition  to 

*  Species  with  an  asterisk  are  wanting  in  the  Museom. 
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those  who  had  observed  from  life.  A  more  trivial  error  is  that  of 
adopting  Gray's  name  tecta  for  Bell's  tectum.  Dr.  Gray's  mista^  in 
this  matter  of  names  would  almost  seem  to  be  his  method,  to  judge 
from  this  and  other  instances  (vide  ante  under  Testudo  elongata,  B.) 

26.    P.  TENTOKi,  Gray. 

a.  stnffed  adnlt.  Indus  E.  Sir  A.  Barnes. 

h.  adult  shell  only,  8.25        Ditto.  Ditto. 

inches. 

(sternum  injured.) 

From  these  specimens,  it  seems  the  vertebrals  are  rectangular  in  the 
adult,  the  first  oeing,  however,  broadly  pentangular  with  an  obtuse 
angle  in  front.  The  young  specimen,  recorded  as  having  been  procured 
by  Mr.  Blyth  from  the  vicmity  of  Calcutta,  is  no  longer  in  the 
museum.  Respecting  the  occurrence  of  this  species  near  Calcutta, 
Dr.  Gunther  remarks,  "  This  we  doubt,  as  the  species  may  eaMly  he  con^ 
foundt'd  with  ymitig  specimetis  of  the  Bata^nr  and  of  the  species  aUied 
to  it.*'  Dr.  (Junther  is  probably  right  as  to  the  non-occurrence  at 
Calcutta  of  this  species,  but  he  may  probably  be  mistaken,  when 
saying  it  can  be  confounded  with  the  Batagur. 

It  remains  to  determine  what  was  the  species  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Blyth.  As  the  specimen  is  lost  (in  common  with  so  many  others !), 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  with  certainty  what  the  species  was,  the  only  thing 
quite  certain  being  that  it  was  7iot  the  Batagur,  as  suggested  by  Gun- 
ther. I  am  inclined  to  think  it  may  have  been  a  young  P.  flamventer, 
Gunther,  which  I  believe  occurs  near  Calcutta,  though  no  example  ia 
in  the  museum. 

*  P.  FLAVivENTiB,  Gunthei.     Lower  Bengal. 

*  P.  Smith,  Gunther.  

PLATYSTERNUM,  Gray. 

27.  P.  MEGACEPHALUM,  Gray. 

a.  stuffed  young  Martaban.  Major  Berdmore. 

(bad  state.) 

CHELYDRA,  Schweiogbr. 

28.  C.  Serpentina,  L. 

a.  shell  only.  North  Carolina.  Rev.  J.  Fitzgerald. 


KINOSTERNUM  Spix. 
29.    E.  oDORATUM,  Daud. 

a.  h.  c.  young,  in  spirits  North  Carolina.   Rev.  J.  Fitzgerald. 
(bad  state.) 
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FAMILY  TRIONYCIDiB. 

EMYDA,  Gray. 

80.  E.  GRAN06A,  Schoepif. 

a.  5.  stuffed  adults. 

c.  young  stuffed. 

d.  young  in  spirits. 

81.  E.  Cetlonensis,  Gray. 

a.  head  in  spirits. 


Calcutta. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 


E.  Blytb,  Esq. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

Dr.  Kelaart. 


W.  Theobald. 
Junior,  Esq. 

E.  Blyth,  Esq. 


Ceylon. 

TRIONYX,  Geofpeoy. 
32.     T.  Ganqeticus,  Cuv. 

a.  shell  of  adult.  Bhagnlpur. 

Finely  granular,  length  17  inches. 
5.  stuffed  adult.  Calcutta. 

c.  ditto,  semi  adult. 

d.  c.  young  stuffed. 

/.  g,  very  young  ditto. 
h.  five  young,  in  spirit. 

82a.     T.  Guntherii,  Gray.  Arakan. 

CHITRA,  Gray. 

83.     C.  Indica,  Gray. 

a.  young  stuffed.  Hooghly. 

bony,  shield  7  inches. 

FAMILY  CHELONID^. 

SPHARGIS,  Merrbm. 

34.       S.  OORIAGEA,  L. 

a.  stuffed  female,  76  inches.  Tenasserim  coast.  Lt.  Col.  Tickell, 
For  account  of  capture  vide  J.  A.  S.,  XXXI.,  page  867. 

CARETTA,  Merrem. 

85.  C.  IMBRICATA,  Schweigg.     Bay  of  Bengal. 

Affords  the  tortoise  shell  of  commerce. 

a.  5.  c.  d,  stuffed. 

e.  young  ditto. 

CAOUANA,  Gray. 

(Costal  plates  <ew.) 

86.  C.  OLIVACBA,  Eschs.  Bay  of  Bengal. 

"  T/ic  logger  head." 
a.  stuffed,  26.5  inches. 

This  specimen  has  three  additional  costals,  or  thirteen  in  alL 
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h.  shell  of  adult.     Has  one  additional  costal, 
c.  young  stuffed,  strongly  keeled. 

This  is  the  common  turtle  along  the  east  coast  of  the  Bay.  Few 
Europeans  have  any  idea  but  that  it  is  the  true  edible  turtle,  and  in 
their  innocence  glory  in  soup  made  from  it.  It  is  carnivorous,  and  its 
flesh  so  indifferent  that  even  the  Burmese  do  not  greatly  care  for  it. 
The  flesh  of  Sphargits,  according  to  Tickell,  is  equally  coarse. 

CHELONIA,  Flbminq. 
(Costal  plates  eight.) 

87.     C.  VTRGATA,  Schweigg.  Bay  of  Bengal, 

a.  stuffed,  50.5  inches. 
h.  semi-adult  ditto. 

c.  young  ditto. 

d.  upper  shell  only. 

This  is  the  true  edible  turtle.  It  is  herbivorous,  and  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  logger-head  by  having  only  thirteen  plates  on  the 
bacK,  whilst  the  logger-head  has  flffcecn,  or  one  pair  more  of  costals. 
Calcutta  specimens  are  mostly  brought  from  the  straits. 


OEDER,  EMYDOSAURI. 

FAMU.Y  CROCODILID^. 

CROCODILUS,  CuviBR. 

(a,  Nuchal  shields,  small.) 

1.     C.  P0R0SU8,  Schneid. 

C,  biporcatus^  Cuv, 

a.  stuffed  adult.     Head,  16.5.     Body,  43.8 

Tail,  63.0  =  123.3  inches.     Forehead,  4.4  broad. 
Cervical  scutes,  5.7  across.      Two  small  nuchal  shields, 

b.  smaller  stuffed. 

b.  h.  smaller  ditto.     Four  small  nuchal  shields. 
Head,  7.5.     Body,  16.6.     Tail,  25.2.  =  49.3. 

c.  young  stuffed.  Malacca.  Mr.  Foster, 

d.  young  in  spirit.  Penang. 

e.  ditto         ditto. 

/.  skull  of  adult,  23  inches. 
g.  ditto  young,  l4  inches,  (injured.) 
Dorsal  scutes  in  eight  rows. 
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This  species  which  abounds  in  Burmah,  appears  to  be  less  common 
in  Bengal  than  0.  palustris. 

(6,  Nuchal  shields^  large.) 

2.  C.  TRiooNOPs,  Gray. 

C  palustris,  Less,  apud  Ouniker. 
C.  bomhi/ronSy  Gray  apud  Blyth. 

a.  half  grown  animal,  stuffed. 

Head,  10.0.     Body,  28.4.     Tail  38.4  =  76.8. 

Central  nuchal  shields  smaller  than  the  others,  and  a  little 
advanced. 

Forehead,  3  inches.     Cervical  scutes  5  inches  across. 

Dorsal  scutes  in  six  rows. 
h,  skull  of  half  grown     Western  India.  

animal,  12.5  inches, 
c.  skull  smaller,  9.5  inches.     ••....  ••.... 

3.  A.  C.  VTLOABis,  Cuv. 

stuffed.  Nile.                D,  C.  Money,  Esq. 

Head,     17.40.  Body,  45.00.    Tail,    55.60  =  118.00 

Inches. 

Forehead,  3.50.  Across  cervical  scutes,  7.26. 

Outer  cervical  scutes  smaller  than  the  others,  and  placed  a  little 
forward.  This  species  differs  from  the  closely  allied  C.  palustris  in  the 
narrower  shape  of  the  head,  and  in  having  eight  rows  of  dorsal  scutes 
towards  the  lumbar  region ;  at  least  this  specimen  has.  I  infer  that 
this  is  the  specimen  shot  and  presented  by  D.  C.  Money,  Esq.  (J.  A.  S., 
XYL,  p.  385,)  but  except  the  small  specimens  in  the  cases,  and  an 
erroneous  label  on  the  skull  of  C.  trigonops  (labelled  C.  bombifrons  by 
Mr.  Blyth),  not  a  stuffed  skin  or  skull  in  the  museum  has  so  much  as 
a  trace  of  any  note  of  its  history,  locality  or  donor,  which  information 
former  Curators  must  have  supposed  visitors  and  students  capable  of 
supplying  from  the  depths  of  their  own  moral  consciousness !  In  fact, 
disoraer,  dilapidation  and  neglect  have  for  years  struggled  for  mastery 
over  the  Society's  collections,  with  what  result  may  be  well  imagined. 

3.      C.  PALUSTRIS,  Less. 
C.  hombi/ranSy  Gray. 

Not  G,  hombi/rons,  Gray  apud  Blyth,  see  ante  No,  2. 
C.  hombifrons,  Gray  apud  Huxley,  Froc.  Lin,  Soc.,  1859. 
C  bomhifrons,  Gray  apud  Gunther. 
C,  trigonops,  Gray  apud  Gunther,  vide  No,  2. 

a,  stuffed  adult. 

Dorsal  scutes,  in  six  rows  strongly  keeled.  Head,  16.50. 
Body,  45.50.  Tail,  61.20  =  123.20.  Forehead,  4.4, 
cervical  scutes,  8  inches  across. 
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c.  young  stuffed. 

e.  ditto    ditto.  Java.  Batavian  Society. 

/.  g,  ditto,  in  spirit. 

h.  skeleton  of  adult  female. 

Head,  26;  Body,  72;  Mutlab.  A.    Sturmer   and 

Tail  9t)  =  196  inches  H.  B.  Farr,  Esq. 

y.  skull  of  very  young 

animal.  Ceylon.  Dr.  Eelaart. 

4  inches,  premaxillary 
suture  very  direct,  may 
belong  to  trigonops  (f). 

I,  very  large  skull,  29  inches 

m.  n.  o.  00.  skulls  of  adults.       ..r..., 

on,  no,  skulls  of  half  grown       

animals,  (imperfect.) 

The  synonymy  of  our  Indian  crocodiles  is  very  coniVised,  but  the 
specimens  in  the  Museum,  of  the  Asiatic  Soceity  clearly  illustrate  the 
throe  species  found  in  the  country. 

Firstly,  of  Crocod/ihie  poroatis,  there  are  4  stuffed  specimens,  2  in 
spirit  and  two  skulls.  From  this  poverty  of  specimens,  1  should  argue 
that  this  species  is  not  common  in  Lower  Bengal.  It,  however, 
ahounds  in  Pegu  and  is  "  tJie  crocodile"  of  that  Province.  It  ia  a  vrell 
marked  species,  which  cannot  be  well  confounded  with  either  of  the 
others. 

Secondlv,  of  Crocod/ilus  triaonope^  the  Society  possesses  one  stuffed 
specimen  (as  I  believe  it  to  be)  ana  two  skulls,  one  skuU  from  Western 
India,  the  other  spolia  without  record.  Of  this  species  I  also  possess 
a  skull  of  an  animal  shot  by  myself  in  the  Nerbudda,  of  which  most 
unfortunately  I  have  no  notes. 

From  Mr.  Gray's  description  of  its  triagonal  shape,  I  refer  these 
skulls  to  his  trigonops,  as  they  are  very  nearly  two-thirds  as  broad 
across  the  condyles,  (measured  straight)  as  lonff :  my  specimen  measur- 
ing from  back  of  head  to  insertion  of  1st  tooth  19.10,  across  condyles 
12.25.  Besides  its  trigonal  shape,  a  distinctive  mark  of  this  species  is 
the  premaxillary  suture  which  runs  straight  across  the  palate  from 
notcn  to  notch.  The  region  of  the  external  nares  is  very  tumid,  with 
a  deeply  sunken  interspace  behind  it,  giving  a  very  pugnose  physio- 
gnomy to  the  animal,  very  much  more  so  than  in  G,  palufftris,  fii  front 
of  the  orbits,  a  semicircular  fossa  marks  the  suture  of  the  facial  bones, 
contrasting  by  its  smoothness  with  the  pitted  surface  of  the  face.  The 
style  of  pitting  differs  moreover  from  skull  of  0,  paJ/usiris  in  bein^ 
more  regular,  the  pits  more  circular  than  elongaia,  and  not  given  to 
anastomosing  so  much  as  in  (7.  palusiris.  It  is  an  extremely  well 
marked  species,  but  is  not  alluded  to  by  Prof.  Huxley  in  his  instruc- 
tive paper  on  these  saurians  in  Proc.  Lin.  Soc,  February,  1859,  from 
the  fact,  as  I  presume,  of  the  British  Museum  containing  only  two 
young  stuffed  specimens,  which  would  not  afford  proper  data  for 
remark.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  small  species  :  mv  specimen,  which 
seemed  nearly  adult,  was  not  more  than  eight  feet,  if  I  recollect 
rightly.  It  was  shot  too  under  peculiar  circumstances.  Dropping 
down  the  Nerbudda  in  a  canoe,  I  saw  what  I  took  for  a  stone  lying  in. 
a  hole  in  the  steep  bank  of  the  river.    The  hole  not  bein^  more  than  2 
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feet  across,  I  never  believed  it  contained  a  crocodile,  as  my  boatmen 
assured  me  was  the  case.  However  I  fired  and  a  lashing  of  water  was 
beard  in  the  hole.  What  I  aimed  at  was  still  visible,  so  I  fired  again, 
seemingly  without  effect,  but  on  going  up,  I  hauled  out  a  dead  crocodile 
with  two  balls  through  the  brain.  This  w;a8  C  trigonope,  and  I  am 
not  aware  that  animals  of  the  lewger  species  excavate  holes  for  them- 
selves, as  this  one  does.  It  may  very  likdUr  be  the  "  stnall  crocodile** 
said  to  inhal>it  streams  on  the  table  land  of  Khotas  Ghur. 

Thirdly,  of  CrocodiUis  pahistris,  Lesson,  the  Museum  possesses  a  splen- 
did suite  of  specimens ;  3  stuffed  specimens,  4  in  spirit,  a  fine  skeleton 
and  8  skuUs.  It  is  emphaticsJly  "  the  crocodile**  of  Lower  Bengal.  I  have 
procured  one  specimen  at  Thaiet-mio,  but  it  is  rare  in  Lower  Pegu.  I 
see  no  reason  for  doubting  the  conclusion  of  Prof.  Huxley  that  G. 
honibtfrons,  GtrnVf  is  a  synonym  of  this  species,  one  of  the  types  having 
been  received  from  the  Asiatic  Society  s  Museum,  which  is  rich  in  G. 
pahietris,  and  the  trivial  name  bombifrons  is  very  applicable,  especially 
to  the  adult  animal.  Some  few  heads  are  rather  narrower  than  others, 
probably  femsJes,  but  cannot  well  be  confounded  with  G.  porosiis,  «ven 
were  no  other  parts  than  the  skulls  prjBserved.  If  I  am  correct  in 
referring  the  above  specimens  to  G.  trigonopSt  it  is  utterly  past  my 
comprehension  how  Gmnther  has  referred  C.  trigonope  as  a  synonym 
of  U.  palustris,  G,  porosus  is  nearer  G.paVustris  than  G.  trigonope  to 
either.  I  am  not  quite  clear,  however,  if  the  stuffed  specimen  2a  belongs 
to  the  species.  The  prsemaxillary  suture  appears  to  be  straight,  bat 
still  I  am  not  certain  of  my  reference. 


I  snbjoin  some  measurement  of  a  series  of  skulls. 

A^  C.  porosas  (1  /  of  Catalogue,)  of  same  breadth  nearly  across  the 

*    condyles  as  B. 

B.  G.  trigonops  from  Nerbadda,  K.  Central  India. 

C.  C.  palustris  of  the  same  breadth,  across  condyles  as  B. 

D.  C.  palustris,  Irawadi.  Thaiet-mio,  12  feet,  (in  my  possession^. 
B.  Ditto  ditto,  (3A.)                 Bengal,         18 
F.  Ditto,  largest  skull,  (3^.)     Bengal. 


)) 


C.  palustilfl. 

C.  poToeus.  C.  taigonopB./"                *•                        ^ 

A.  B.  C.      D.        E.      F. 

Nape  to  opposite  2nd  notch,  11.50  11.00  11.75  12.40  14.10  14.75 
Nape  to  fore  margin  of  nasal 

hole,   20.75  16.30  20.00  21.60  22.50  25  75 

Nape  to  alveolusof  1st  tooth,  23.25  19.10  22.50  24.60  26  20  26.00 

Breadth  across  condyles,  ...12.75  12.25  12.25  13.25  16.30  18.00 
From  1st  notch  to  1st  notch 

along  the  alveoli, 11.75  9.95  11.50  11.75  13.50  16.00 

Breadth  at  3rd  tooth,  round 

the  curvature,    8.25  7.10  8.50     9.10  11.25  12  30 

Ditto  9  tooth, 10.50  10.30  10.75  11.60  14.30  16  25 

Ditto  3g  togth,    12.50  13.25  13.75  14.25  16.25  17.60 
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FAMILY  GHARIALED^, 

GHARIALIS,  GKoyrBOT. 

4.  G.  Ganqetica,  Geoffr. 

a.  adiilt  stuffed.  

h.  c,  young  ditto.  

d,  Bkin  of  adalt  in  a  bad  state - 

e.f,  very  young,  in  spirit.         

g.  h.  young  stuffed.  

i.  skull  of  adult,  29.75  inches. ..... 

j.  skull  of  adult,  29.50  ditto 

k,  L  skulls  of  young  animals,  in 
bad  state. 


•••  •  • 


I  concur  with  Col.  Cautley's  remarks  in  As.  Ees.  XTX,  pftg^  32,  on 
the  folly  of  perpetuating  a  misnomer.  "  The  present  mode  of  writing 
this  word  *'  OaviaV*  appears  to  have  originated  in  a  mis-reading  of  the 
manuscript  of  some  naturalist,  the  r  and  v  being  very  similar  in  form. 
As  "  GharidV*  is  the  correct  native  name,  there  seems  no  reason  for 
perpetuating  the  misnomer." 


SECT.  B.  SQUAMATA.    SCALED  EEPTILES. 

ORDER  SAURIA. 


FAMILY  VARANID^. 

PSAMMOSAURUS,  Fitotgeb. 

5.  P.  scnrcus,  Merr. 

a.  adult  stuffed,  Nubia.  Dr.  RuppeL 

body  14  tail  18  =  32  in. 
h,  young,  in  spirit.     Salt  Range.  W.  Theobald,  Janr. 

VARANUS,  Meerem, 

6.  V.  FLAVBSCBNS,  Gray. 

a.  6.  adults  stuffed.         Lower  Bengal.  

Body  16.00,  tail  19  =  85. 

c.  half  grown  ditto.  ..,.„  

cf.  ditto  ditto.  A,  C.  Carlyle,  Esq. 

c.  ditto  yellow  spotted,  

f,  ditto,  in  spirit.  .,..., 
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•  •  •    •  * 


7.  V.  DHACJCNA,  L. 

a.  adult  Bluffed.  Lower  Bengal. 

Body  10,  tail  13  =  23  in. 
ft.  ditto.  Mirzapur.  Major  Wroughton. 

c.  d.  young  stuffed.  Allahabad  and  Agra.  Dr.  Stewart. 

/.  adult  in  spirit.  Major  Wroughton. 

y.  half  grown  ditto.  

h,  many  half  grown  and 

young.  


■• ' ••  • 


8.  v.  NBBULOsus,  Dum.  et  Bib. 

a.  adult  stuffed. 
'  Body  23,  tail  31  =  54  in. 
h.  c.  two-thirds  grown. 
d.  adult,  in  spirit. 


•a. ••• 


HYDROSAURUS,  Waqler. 

9.    H.  SALYATOB^  Laur. 

H.  giganteusj  Oray  f 

a.  adult  stuffed. 

Body  32.5,  tail  48.5  =  81  inches. 

Very  large  specimen  from  probably  Lower  Bengal. 
h,  adult.  Andamans.  Lieut. -Col.  Tytler. 

Body  24,  tail  35  =  59  inches. 

Forwarded  as  a  new  species 

e.  d,  half  grown  stuffed, 

e.  young  stuffed.  Malacca.  Be  v.  W.  E.  Linstedt. 

/.  young  in  spirit.  ^  Bungpur.  

g,  half  grown  in  spirit.  

h.  adult,  ditto. 

10    H.  vA&nrs,  Shaw. 

a.  adult  stuffed.  Australia.  Melbourne  Institute. 

Body  23,  tail  35  =  58  in. 

11.      H.  OCILLABITJS,  Blyth. 

a.  stuffed  specimen.  Australia.  Dr.  J.  MacClelland. 

Body  14.5,  taU  19.5  =  34  inches. 
In  bad  state. 
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FAMILY  LACERTIDiE. 

TACHYDROMUS,  Daudin. 

12.  T.  SBXLINEATUS,  Daud. 

a.  5.  two  specimens  in 

spirit.  Pegu.  A.  Grote,  Esq, 

Martaban.  Major  Berdmore. 

The  specimen,  formerly  presented  by  myself  from  Mergni,  is  no 
longer  in  the  Museum,  (J.  A.  S.  XXIY.,  715.) 

TROPIDOSAUKA,  Bom. 

13.  T.  Jerdoni,  Blyth. 

Ophiops  Jerdonty  Blyth,  (J.  A.  S.,  XXIT.,  p.  653.)  • 
a.  type  specimen  in  spirit.         Mhow.         Dr.  Jerdon. 

Mr.  Blyth's  description  is  so  meagre  and  inaccurate  that  I  here  give 
my  own.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  interesting  lizard  is  not  an  Ophiops, 
but  belongs  rather  to  Tropidosaura  of  which  one  species  is  known  from 
Java.  Nostrils  in  the  ridge  of  the  face,  lateral  or  subsuperior,  perfora- 
ted in  a  moderate  nasal,  followed  by  two  small  postnasals,  one  above 
the  other,  both  together  hardly  equalling  the  nasal.  Loreals  two,  the 
Becond  very  large,  and  separated  by  some  small  scales  from  the  eye. 
Seven  upper  labials,  four  nrst  lar^e ;  fifth  largest,  under  the  orbit, 
sixth  and  seventh  small.  Lower  labials  seven,  small  band-like.  Lower 
rostral  large,  and  four  pairs  of  very  large  chin  shields.  Scales  of 
back  lanceolate,  acutely  keeled ;  in  twenty-four  rows ;  (keeled  in  22.) 
Scales  of  belly  smooth,  broadly  hexagonal,  in  six  rows.  The  supra 
abdominal  row  of  scales  smooth,  larger  than  those  above  them.  Toes 
5 — 6  long,  slender,  curved,  unequal,  serrated  above  and  below.  Sides 
roughened  with  keeled  scales.  Scales  in  front  of  limbs  large,  behind 
smaller,  all  sharply  keeled.  Tympanum  distinct,  eyelids  i%one.  Eye- 
brows keeled.  Superciliaries  large,  divided  in  two.  Yertical  and 
occipitals  normal.  Post  occipitals  squarely  truncate  behind.  Nasals 
contiguous.  Supemasal  and  frontals  about  equal  to  each  other.  All 
the  head  shields  longitudinally  plicated.  Ear  surrounded  with  granular 
scales.  Femoral  pores  twenty,  interrupted  on  the  pubes,  10  in  each 
thigh  in  a  gently  curved  line.  Pores  pierced  in  the  posterior  angle  of 
the  Bcalee.  One  very  large  quadrangular  prssanal.  Tail  surrounded 
by  equal  verticiliate  keeled  scales. 

The  present  colour  of  the  specimen  is  brownish  (bronze,  Blyth)  with 
four  ill-defined  rows  of  dark  spots  down  the  back.  A  well  denned  pale 
streak  separating  the  outer  rows.    A  pale  median  streak  also  indicated. 

FAMILY  ZONURID^. 

PSEUDOPUS,  Merrbm. 

14.  P.  GRACILIS,  Gray. 

Opliiseps  t€8$alatu8,  Blyth^ 

J.  A.  S.,  XXII.,  p.  655.        Rangoon.         Purchased, 
rt.  6.  Type  specimens,  in  spirit. 
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FAMILY  GYMNOPHTHALMID^.       * 

ABLEPHAllUS,  Coctbau. 

15.  A.  Pannonicus,  Licht. 

a.  in  spirit.  Eastern  Europe.    Hungarian 

Museum. 

FAMILY  SCINCm^. 

a.  scales  keeled. 

TROPIDOPHORUS,  Dumb'kil  et  Bibbon. 

16.  T.  Bbbdhobbii,  Blytb. 

Aspris  Berdnwreti,  Blyth^ 
J.  A.  S.,  XXn.,  p.  660. 

a,  h,  c,  specimens  in  spirit.  Mergui.  Major  Berdmore. 

CYCLODUS,  Wagleb. 

17.  C.  GiGAS,  Bodd. 

a.  h.  c.  stuffed  adults.         Van  Dieman's      Purchased. 

land. 
d,  half  grown  ditto.  Ditto.  Ditto. 

TRACHYDOSAURUS,  Gray. 

18.  T.  BUGOSA,  Gray. 

a.  h.  stuffed  adalts.  Western  Australia.  Purchased. 

Labelled,  Egenia. 

TELIQUA,  Gbat. 

19.  T.  BUPESGENSj  Shaw. 

Scincus  viulti/asciatus,  Kuht  apud  Ounther, 
T.  trivittataj  apud  Ounther, 

a.  very  large  specimen      Andamans.  Lieut.-Colonel 

in  spirit,  18  inches.     Keels  very  faint,         Tytler. 
Scincus  Tyilerii,  Tytler  3ISS, 

ft.  many  specimens  in  spirit 

c.  nearly  adult  ditto.         India.  Dr.  Jcrdon. 

The  coleration  of  this  very  common  lizard  is  somewhat  variable.  During 
life,  the  colour  of  the  back  is  some  shade  of  rich  olive  brown  or  bronze  with 
the  sides  darker,  and  a  pale  stripe  running  from  over  the  eye  down  each  side 
of  tbe  back,  which  is  more  or  less  black  dotted.  Beneath  greyish  or  yellow- 
ish. Sides  seasonally  deeply  suffused  with  red.  Unfortunately  the  specimens 
in  the  Museum,  which  should  possess  an  unrivalled  series  of  this  species,  are 
nearly  all  jumbled  into  one  bottle  with  no  record  of  either  donors  or  localities, 
80  that  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate  local  varieties. 

The  red  spotted  variety,  which  Gnnther  records  as  found  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Bay  of  Bengal  is,  I  imagine,  a  merely  seasonal  garb.    Cantor  describes 
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this  species  as  layinjr  6  to  12  eggs*  This  I  helieve  io  be  a  mistake,  as  I 
have  taken  perfectly  formed  embryos  from  it,  and  believe  it  to  be,  therefore, 
viviparous.  Cantor,  however,  unites  as  a  synonym  of  this  species  T,  muUi' 
cannata,  Kuhl,  which  species  is  oviparous.  It  is  a  smaller  species  and 
evidently  "  the  young  with  5  to  7  keels"  of  Cantor's  description  in  J.  A.  S., 
XVI.  p.  662. 

20.  T.  HONTicoLA,  Gnnth. 

a.  three  specimens  in  spirit 

The  scales  are  four  keeled,  but,  though  Gunther  only  describes  two  keels, 
I  think  it  must  be  this  species.  No  label  is  attached,  and  the  specimens  ex- 
hibit no  markings,  being  a  uniform  plumbous  brown  above,  pale  below. 

T.  monticola  is  from  Sikkim,  and  probably  replaces  T.  rt{fucens  of  the 
plains. 

21.  T.  TRiviTTATA,  Gray. 

T,  ru/escens,  Shaw  apud  Ounther, 

a.  mutilated  specimen.      Jalnat.  Dr.  Jerdon. 

A  handsome  species,  with  three  broad  white  bands  down  the  back ;  scales 
five  keeled. 

22.  T.  QuiNQUETANiATUS,  Licht. 

a.  in  bad  state.  Egypt.  0.  J.  Evans,  Esq. 

23.       T.  HULTIOARINATA,  Kuhl. 

Euprepes  maculariuSj  Blyth. 

T,  Tufescens^  Shaw  apud  Qurdher, 

a.  four  specimens.  Rungpore  (?)  

These  specimens  have  no  label,  but  are,  I  think,  the  same  as  a  species  I 
have  always  considered  as  T.  muUicarinaia,  Kuhl,  from  Birma.  Mv  Bir- 
mese  specimens  are  a  little  larger  than  the  Museum  ones,  and  in  a  better 
state  also.  A  female  contained  3  eggs  and  measured,  body  3.2,  tail  4.2  =  7.4. 
Colour  (olive)  pale  bronze  above,  black  spotted,  spots  long  and  streaky.  A 
broad  black  lateral  band,  white  margined  above.  Underneath  wht|e.  Scales 
distinctly  7  carinate.  Jerdon  (J.  A.  S.,  XXII.,  479)  mentions  a  small  speci- 
men in  the  museum,  of  T.  multicarinata,  Kuhl,  but  whether  or  no  he  refers 
to  one  of  the  above  specimens  I  know  not.  Like  so  many  other  specimens 
it  has  probably  evaporated  long  ago.  T.  multicarinata  differs  from  T,  rufes^ 
cent  most  essentially  in  being  oviparous,  (vide  T,  rufescens), 

*T.  OLiYACEUS,  Gray.  Malayan  Peninsula. 

EUPREPIS,  Waglkr. 
*E.  TRIUNE  AT  A,  Gray.  Gamatic.  " 

MABOUIA,  FiTziNOBR. 

24.    M.  QUADRiLiNEATA,  Bl3rtb,  J.  A.  S.,  XXET.,  652. 
f  (Labelled,  Plesiiodon  qmnquelineatum,  L, 
North  Carolina,  Rev.  F,  Fitzgerald.) 

a.  fine  specimen.  Hong  Kong.        J.  C.  Bowring,  Esq. 

t  The  labels  of  specimens  are  all  in  Mr.  Blyth's  handwriting. 
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The  two  dorsal  white  lines  pass  through  the  second  row  of  scales  and  are 
nearly  half  a  scale  broad,  and  very  conspicuous.  The  lateral  pale  lines  are 
almost  obsolete.  The  scales  are  smootli,  but  five  or  more  fine  hair-like  lines 
are  visible  on  them,  ending  in  dark  punctate  dots  on  the  hinder  margin. 
The  sub-caudals  are  broad,  one*rowed,  and  have  twelve  white  fine  lines. 
These  lines  are  not  probably  visible  in  the  living  animal. 

25.  M.  Chinensis,  Gray. 

Plestiodon  quinquelineatum^  i.  apud  Bhjtli's  3ISS.  label. 

a.  two  yonng  specimens.  China.  J.  C.  Bo  wring,  Esq^. 

5.  scales  smooth. 

HINULIA,  Gray. 

26.  H.  MACULATA,  Blyth. 

Lissonota  maculata^  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.,  XXII.,  653. 
Lissonota  Harriettce,   Tytler  MSS, 
Lissonota  Tythrii^  Tytler  MSS, 

The  type  specimen  of  Mr.  Blyth's  description  is  no  longer  in  the  museum* 
Eheu  fugaces ! 

a.  many  specimens.        Martaban.  Major  Berdmore. 

6.  two  specimens.  Andamans.  Lieut.-Col.  Tytler. 

Limbs  rather  small.  Thumb  short;  fourth  finger  very  long.  Nostrils 
lateral,  in  the  centre  of  a  somewhat  oblique  rhomboidal  nasal  shield.  Su- 
pranasals  none.  Frontinasal  large,  broader  than  long,  forming  a  suture  in 
front  with  the  rostral,  which  is  truncated  behind,  but  reaches  well  back  on 
the  surface  of  the  head.  Behind,  it  forms  a  suture  with  the  vertical  and 
the  two  frontiparietals.  Superciliai'ies  four,  sub-equal,  very  convex,  tumid, 
nearly  approximating  on  the  crown.  • 

The  Martaban  specimens  do  not  quite  correspond  with  the  type  as  to 
coloration.  Above,  rich  pale  bronze  brown,  irregularly  dark  spotted.  Sides 
blackish,  white  dotted.  The  dark  colour  commencing  as  a  narrow  band 
af^ross  the  upper  rostral,  gradually  widening  on  the  sides  and  continued  to 
the  extremity  of  the  tail.  On  the  tail,  however,  though  distinct,  it  is  rather 
pale,  and  bounded  above  and  below  with  a  waved  or  scalloped  margin,  very 
characteristic.  Beneath,  uniform  white  or  greenish  white.  It  abounds 
throughout  Pegu  and  is  an  extremely  active  species  inhabiting  the  forests. 

•H.  Taprobanensis,  Kelaart.  Ceylon. 
•H.  Dussumieri,  Gray.  Malabar. 

PLESTIODON,  Dumb'bil  et  Bibron. 

27.  P.  scuTATus,  n.  s. 

Body  elongate,  stout,  subcylindrical.  Tail  elongate,  cylindrical.  Limbs 
small,  stout.  Toes  moderate,  regular,  scarcelv  subequal,  with  long  nails. 
Head  conical  and  rather  shelving.  Nostrils  large,  central,  in  a  single  nasal 
plate.  Supernasals  one  pair,  forming  a  suture.  Prefrontal  separated  from 
vertical  by  the  broad  suture  of  a  largish  pair  of  frontals.  Vertical  large,  5 
fiided,  truncated  before,  pointed  behind*  Loreals  3,  third  largest.  Super, 
ciliaries  7.  Bostral  large.  Upper  labials,  regular  8  \  6th  under  orbit :  6th,  7tb, 
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8th  UrgisI).  Lower  eyelid  scaled,  with  a  transverse  row  of  large  plates.  Hare 
Wgiflh,  patulous,  rhombie,  with  two  projecting  scales  in  front.  Tympannia 
sunken.  Lower  rontral  followed  by  two  transverse  gnlar  scales,  and  3  pain 
of  chin  shields.  Scales  of  body  moderate,  sabeqna),  smooth.  Back  covered 
with  a  single  row  of  transverse  scales,  from  a  little  behind  the  shoulder  to 
the  loins.  At  base  of  tail  two  rows,  soon  followed  by  a  single  row  of  sub- 
caudal  scales.  Prsanal  scales  two,  large.  Two  central  rows  of  ventnl 
scales,  appreciably  larger.     Scales  in  23  rows  round  the  body. 

Colour  pale  brown  (in  spirits).  A  dark  band  from  snout  to  loins,  down 
the  centre  of  the  back  and  along  either  side.  Lateral  stripes  white  dotted; 
the  central  one  narrower  than  the  row  of  vertebral  scales.  Tail  mottled, 
dark  markings  somewhat  annularly  disposed. 

Body  4.0,  tail  5.75  =  9.75. 

Elbow  to  toe  0.50.     Knee  to  toe  0.70. 

a.  two  adults  in  spirits. 

No  record  of  habitat  or  donor. 

28.    P.  LATicBPS,  D.  et  B. 

a.  adult  in  spirit.  North  Carolina.    Rev.  J.  Fitzgerald. 


MOCOA,  Grat. 

29.    M.  FORMOSA,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.,  XXII.^  651. 

M.  pulcher,  Blyth,  museum  label. 

a,  one  large  specimen,type   Mirzapore,         Major     Wrough- 

of  Bly th's  description.  ton. 

I,  c.  Soulier.  Wuzeerabod.      L.C.Stewart^Esq. 

Dr.  Qnnther  is  quite  correct  in  surmising  that  this  species  has  a  trans- 
parent lower  eyelid  and  no  supranasal,  and  it  is,  therefore,  correcU j  referred 
to  Mocoa. 

80.    M.  SiKiMENSTS,  Blyth. 

Eum£C€8  IndtcuSj  Gray,  apud  Ounther  in  part. 

a.  five  specimenSr  Sikim.  Major    SherwiH, 

W.  Theobald, 
Junior,  Esq. 

Dr.  Gunther  appears  to  have  oonfoonded  two  species  under  this  name,  as 
ef  many  authentic  Himalayan  specimens  none  exceed  four  and  a  half  inches, 
though  Dr.  Gunther  gives  the  length  as  8  to  10  inches,  probably  from  his 
China  specimens  erroneously  identified.  The  limbs  of  the  species  are  much 
smaller  than  E,  Indtcns,  Gray,  apud  Gunther.  The  fore  limbs  barely  reach 
beyond  the  gape,  the  hind  a  little  more  than  halfway  to  the  axilla*  Nothing 
but  Dr.  Gunther's  perverse  determination  to  depreciate  or  ignore  the  labonn 
of  naturalists  in  India,  could  have  led  hira  into  uniting  such  dissimilar 
species  as  this  and  E.  Indieus,  The  size  of  this  species,  and  the  transpareot 
lower  eyelid  of  Mocoa  weve  adequate  warnings  against  such  an  error. 
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31.     M.  BiLiNEATA,  Gray. 

a.  h,  adults.  Nilgliiris,  Dr.   Jerdon,    "W 

Theobald,   Ju- 
nior, Esq. 

The  vent  is  shielded  by  two  pairs  of  large  preanals,  and  not  aa  described  br 
Gunther," — a  pair."  The  two  centre  shields  are  peculiarly  claw-sliaped, 
pointed  and  incurved  at  the  apex,  towards  each  other. 

*  M.  Himalayana,  Gthr.  Kashmir,  Simla. 

*  M.  SchlegeHi,  Gthr.  Sikim. 


filSTELLA,  Gray. 

*  B.  RuRKi,  Gray.  North  India. 

This  species  is  not  mentioned  by  Gunther,  but  is  included  in  Brit.  Mus. 
Cat.,  Lizards,  p.  85. 

PODOPHIS,  Weiomann. 
*P.  Chalcides,  L.  Pinang. 

RIOPA,  Gray. 

32.  B.  Albopunctata,  Gray. 

a.  many  specimens.  Lower  Bengal. .  E.  Blyth,  Esq. 

This  bottle,  though  labelled  "  Lower  Bengal,"  no  doubt  contains  the  spe- 
cimens  forwarded  from  all  parts  of  India  by  various  donors. 

33.  B.  Hardwickh,  Gray. 

a.  two  adults  in  spirit.       South  India        Dr.  Jerdon  ' 

Ceylon.  Dr.  Kelaart. 

h.  young  (?)  Subathoo.        Bev.  J.  CaveBrown. 


*  B.  punctata,  Gray.  Malabar,  Madras. 

Dakhan. 


HAGBIA.  Gjray. 
*  H.  VosMAERii,  Gray.  BengaL 
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CIIIAMELA,  Gray. 
f  C.  UNEATA,  Gray.  India. 

FAMILY  ACONTIADIDJS. 

AC0NTIA8,  CuviER. 

*  A.  Latardh,  Kelaart.         Colombo. 

Light  olive  longitudinally,  spotted  with  brown* 

NESSLA,  Gray. 

*  N.  BuRTONU,  Gray.  Ambegammoa, 

Kaduganava,  Ceylon. 
Tympanum  hidden,  limbs  4,  toea  3 — 3. 


♦N.  MoNODACTTLA,  BcU.        India. 

Opening  of  ear  minute  but  distinct,  limbs  4,  toes  none. 


FAMILY  SEPSIDuE. 

SPENOCEPHALUS,  Blyth. 

34.      S.   TRIDACTYLUS,  Blyth. 

a.  7  specimens  in  spirit.    Afghanistan.        fir.  A.  Webb. 

FAMILY  GECKOTID^. 

GECKO,  Gray. 
35.    G.  VKRUS,  Merr. 

a.  3  adults  and  4  young  in  spirit. 

5.  adult  and  half  grown.    Andamans.  Lieut.-Col.  Tytler 

c.  two  fine  adults  ditto.     Dacca.  Mr.  Frith. 

This  is  about  the  most  westerly  limit  of  the  species,  which  abounds  all 
along  the  east  coa^t  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  has  been  captured  near  Cal- 
cutta, but«  probably,  the  specimens  were  introdaced  from  ships  from  the  east 
coast  or  were  the  descendants  of  parents  so  introduced,  as  so  noisy  a  reptile 
could  not  be  indigenous  to  Lower  Bengal  without  being  well  known. 

d.  several  specimens.         Assam,  India  House 

Tenasserim*  Museum. 

e.  stuffed  specimen^  (bad  state.) 
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36.     G.  STENTOR,  Cantor. 

G,  Verreauxij  I'ytler.  

a.  2  adult  specimens         Andamans.         Lieut. -Col.  Tytler. 
in  spirit. 

Easily  distinf^uished  from  O.  verus  by  its  double  row  of  subcaudals,  and 
coloration  likewise.  Foif  an  interesting  account  of  the  habits  of  the  Gecko- 
tidie  see  Col.  Ty tier's  observations,  J.  A.  S.,  XXXIII.,  535,  though  I  can- 
not adopt  my  friend's  views  in  classification  or  nomenclature. 

•G.  monarchus,  Dam.  et  Bib.  Malayan  Peuinsala.     (Ceylon  ?) 


PTYCHOZOON,  KuHL. 

87.      P.  HOMALOGEPHALUM,  D.  et  B: 

a Pegu.  Major  Berdmore. 

The  specimen  was  taken  from  the  mouth  of  a  Chryspelea  omata,  which 
conunonfy  feeds  on  Geckos. 

HEMIDACTYLUS,  Cuvieb. 

88.  H.  CocTiBi,  D.  et  B. 

Boltalia  suhlceviSj  Oray^  apud  OuntJier. 

a.  many  specimens.  Calcutta. 

Very  large  female.     Body  2.75,  tail  1.75  =  4.50. 

In  males  five  (six)  femoral  pores  in  each  thigh  widely  separated  by  the 
pubic  region.  Tail  more  or  less  verticillate,  feebly  spined.  In  the  largest 
specimen,  which  was  a  female,  the  tail  was  lanceolate,  and  very  bulging  at 
the  ba.se.  Back  uniformly  granular,  with  a  few  scattered  larger  flattened 
tubercles  along  the  sides.  The  thumb  has  a  minute  claw.  Neither  Gray 
nor  Gunther  give  the  number  of  femoral  pores  so  distinctive  of  the  species. 
The  largest  museum  specimen  from  Calcutta  is  only  4.50  inches.  In  the 
Museum  no  specimens  are  recorded  from  any  other  locality. 

89.  H.  Eelaabth,  Theobald. 

H*  Coctaij  D,  et  B,  on  label. 

a.  three  specimens.  Ceylon.  Dr.  Kelaart, 

Adult  male.     Body  2.50,  tail  2.25  =  4.75. 

28  to  34  femoral  pores,  interrupted  in  the  pubic  region. 

•  Tail  more  or  less  verticillate  and  spined,  sometimes  simple,  (normally,  not 
from  reproduction.)  Back  uniformly  granular,  with  a  very  few  small  flatten- 
ed tubercles  on  the  shoulder  and  loins.  This  species  dASQV^ivomH.frenattis 
in  the  femoral  pores  not  forming  a  continued  line ;  in  the  scarcity  of  large 
tubercles  in  the  back  ;  in  the  thumb  being  of  proportionate  size  (not  very 
small);  and  in  size  which  is  larger  than  in  H.frenaius,  Sch.,  as  I  believe  it 
to  be  from  Birmah.  This  is  the  H.  Coctcei  of  Kelaart  most  probably  men- 
tioned by  Gunther* 
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40.     H.  Lescuenaultii,  D.  et  B. 

a.  four  specimens.  Nilgliiri  Hills.      W.Theobald, Jr., 

Edq. 
Adult  male.     Body  2.25,  tail  2.50  =  4.75. 
Femoral  pores  20  to  25  in  two   lines  separated  in  the  pubic 
region. 

Back  uniformly  granular,  with  numeroua  scattered  flat  tubercles.  Tail 
▼erticillate,  six  spined. 

41.      H.  HACULATUS,  D.  ct  B. 

H,  Pieresii^  Kelaart. 

a,  four  specimens.  Ceylon.  Br.  Kelaart. 

Femoral  pores  32  to  36,  in  a  nearly  continued  line.  The  12  central  pores 
somewhat  better  deEned  than  the  rest. 

42.  Many  small  specimens  (?) 

43.  n.  suBL^Yis,  Gray. 

Boltalia  suhlavisy  Gray, 

H.  Coctai^  D.  et  B,^  apud  Ounther. 

a,  many  specimens.  Mergui,  Capt.  Berdmore,  Dr. 

Ceylon.  Kelaart. 

h.  large  tail-less  specimen. 

I  am  not  quite  sure  if  a  claw  is  always  present  on  the  thumb,  but  a  small 
almost  setiform  claw  is  sometimes  noticeable.    Thumb  small. 

Femoral  pores  30  or  33,  in  a  continuous  line  not  interrupted.  Pores 
obliquely  pierced  in  the  scales.  Back  minutely  granular,  with  two  lines  of 
somewhat  larger  tubercles  down  the  sides. 

44.  H.  FA80IATUS,  Gray  (?) 

a.  a  bleached  specimen,  tail  injured. 

Twenty  rows  of  small  ovate  tubercles  down  the  back.  Tail  slender, 
rounded^  faintly  ringed,  but  tubercular. 

PERIPIA,  Gray. 

45.  P.  Cantoris,  D.  et  B. 

UemidactyluaPeroniiand  Platydactylus  lugubrU^  Cantor  apud 

Ounther, 
Oedco  Harrietta^  Tytler  MS8, 

a.  young,  in  spirit.  Andamans.         Lient.-Col  Tytler, 

Back  uniformly  granular.  Tail  rounded  above,  flat  below,  granular  above, 
small  scales  below,  with  no  large  plates.  Edges  sharp,  minutely  denticulated. 
Chin  shields  none,  b.ut  about  12  or  15  scales  longer  tlian  the  very  minute 
scales  of  the  throat.  Olive  brown  with  some  scattered  velvet  black  spots. 
Beneath  white  minutely  brown  dotted.     Body  1.60,  tail  1.25  =  2.75. 

♦  P.  Peronii,  Bum.  et  Bib.         Birma. 
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NYCTERIDIUM,  Gunthbr. 
*  N.  PLATTURU8,  Scbneid.  

DORYURA,  Gray. 

.46.     D.  BsBDMORBi,  Blyth. 

Leiurus  Berdmoreij  Blyth. 

a.  several  specimens.  Mergui.  Capt.  Berdmore. 

PHELSUMA,  Gray. 

47.  P.  Cbpedianum,  Peron. 

a.  two  specimens.  Mauritius.  W.  Earl,  Esq. 

48.  P.  Andamanenbe,  Blytb. 

a.  one  specimen.  Andamans.  Capt.  Hodge. 

GYMNODACTYLUS,  Spix. 

49.  G.  Jbrbonh,  Theobald. 

a,  h.  two  specimens. 

a.  Male.  Back  aniformljr  granular.  Tail  with  a  single  row  of  large 
Bubcaadal  plates  or  acuta,  with  a  few  larf^e  scales  alonr  their  edges.  A 
■trong  double  fold  on  the  throat.  Scales  of  the  belly  small  rhombic. 
Along  the  sides  two  rows  of  distant  erect  spines,  becoming  obsolete  on  the 
tail.  Sided  keeled.  Pubic  region  covered  with  Fame  scales  as  the  belly. 
No  large  preeanals.  Femoral  pores  eight  on  each  thigh  ;  large,  cup-shaped, 
placed  along  the  hinder  edge  of  limb,  bordered  in  front  by  rather  largish 
scales,  and  behind  by  the  granular  scales  of  the  back.  Length,  head  and 
body  1.50,  tail  1.50  =  3.00.  Colour  (in  spirits)  above,  greenish  gray  mottled 
with  brown,  beneath,  greenish  white.  Nine  upper  and  seven  lower  labials. 
Nostrils  close  behind  the  rostral.  Lower  rostral  large,  junt  separates  a  pair 
of  small  triangular  chin  plates*  Allied  to  G,  Mysoriensis  by  its  spines, 
but  not  to  be  identified  with  any  species  described  by  Jerdon. 

60.  G.  Gbckoides,  Spix.       Punjab  Salt  Range.  W.  Theobald,  Esq. 

Prseanal  pores  twenty-five  to  thirty,  in  a  nearly  straight  series  and  in  a 
continuous  line. 

61.  G. 


a.  small  species  in  a  bad  state. 

*  G .  triedrus,  Guntber.  Ceylon. 

*  G.  pulchellus,  Gray.  Penang,  Singapore. 

*  G.  fraenatus,  Guntb.  Ceylon. 

*  G,  Kandianus,  Kelaart.  Ceylon. 

*  G.  Mysoriensis,  Jerdon.  Bangalore. 

*  G.  Indicus,  Gray.  Nilghiris. 

*  G.  Malabaricus,  Jerdon.  Malabar. 

*  G.  littoralis,  Jerdon.  Malabar. 

*  G.  Deccanensis,  Sykea.  Dakban. 
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NAULTINITS,  Blyth. 

52.    N.  vARiBGATus,  Bljth,  J.  A.  S.  XXVm.,  p.  279. 

Gymnodactyhis  variegatus^ 

Blyth  apud  Qunther,  

a.  type  specimen.  Tenasserim  (?)   W.  Atkinson,  Esq. 

Fine  male.  Femoral  pores  thirty  in  an  uninterrupted  line.  The  six  cen- 
tral or  prieanal  pores  are  strongly  marked  and  conspicuous.  On  either  side 
of  them  the  femoral  p^res  are  well  defined,  at  the  extremity  of  the  line,  but 
become  fainter,  though  present,  towards  the  group  of  anal  pores,  which  con- 
sequently looks  isolated,  though  really  standing  in  one  oontwuouB  line. 

63.  N.  FASCiOLATus,  Blyth,  XXIX.,  p.  114. 

a.  h.  two  young  specimens. 

in  spirit.  Subathoo, 

These  two  species  are,  as  Mr.  Blyth  says,  closely  allied,  and  I  am  far  &om 
confident  that  they  are  not  the  same  species,  the  difference  between  them 
being  sexual.  N.  variegaius  is  foundea  on  a  fine  male.  N.  fasciolatus  on 
probably  young  females.  We  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  state,  from  these 
three  specimens,  the  extent  to  which  the  colour  marking  may  vary  in  indivi- 
duals ;  and  the  banded  ornamentation  of  N.fasciolatw  is  the  most  prominent 
distinction  between  the  two  species. 

Naultinus  is  I  think  a  well  founded  genus,  connecting  Gymnodactylns  and 
Eublepharis.  The  toes  are  long  and  unequal,  slender  and  spreading,  as  in 
Gymnodactylns,  differing  therein  from  Eublepharis  which  has  the  toes  subequal 
and  stouter,  whilst  the  ornamentation  of  the  back,  being  a  granular  sur- 
face regularly  shagreened  with  larger  tubercles,  and  the  ornate  style  of  colo- 
ration approximates  to  Eublepharis. 

PUELLULA,  Blyth. 

64.  P.  RUBiDA,  Blyth. 

a.  several  specimens.         Andamans.  Gapt.  Hodge. 

EUBLEPHARIS,  Gray. 
66.    E.  HARDWiCKn. 

a.  h.  young  specimens.       Chaibassa.  Capt.  Hanghton. 

66.  E.  MAcuLARixjs,  Blyth. 

Cyrtodactylus  maculariuSj  Blyth, 

a.  type  specimen.  Salt  Range,         W.  Theobald. 

HOMONOTA,  Gray? 

67.  H.  FASCiATA,  Blyth. 

a.  in  spirit,  (very 

bad  state.)  Central  India  (?)  Dr.  Jerdon. 
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Limbfl  very  slender.  Toes  6 — 6  tubequal,  slightly  dilated,  with  cleft 
plates  beneath.  Terminal  joints  clawed.  Head  shapea  as  in  Hemidactylas, 
and  covered  with  small  smooth  polygonal  scales.  Body  covered  with  elongate, 
rhomboidal  scales,  very  faintly  keeled.  Bellv  covered  with  similar  scales, 
bat  mnch  smaller  and  smooth.  Upper  and  lower  labials  8,  band -like. 
Eye  close  to  the  gape.  Eyelids  with  a  series  of  largish  scales,  and  marked 
above  the  eyebrow  with  a  double  line  of  most  minute  scales.  Largest 
scales  in  the  semicircular  space  between  the  eyebrow,  and  with  a  marked, 
but  not  prominent,  orbital  ridge. 

Scales  of  limbs  small,  on  inner  side  of  fore  arm,  granular.  Ear  an  oblique 
slit ;  tympanum  hidden ;  chin  shields  3.  Scales  of*  throat,  small,  equal, 
granular. 

Gray  with  transyerse  white  bands ;  beneath,  pale  blueish  ashen.  Very 
bad  state. 

FAM.  AGAMID^. 

DRACO,  LiNN^uB. 

68.    D.YiMBRiATUs,  Knhl. 

a.  h,  male  and  female.    Sumatra,  PeDAng(?)  Messrs.  Edwards 

and  Foster. 

I  cannot  verify  this  species  with  certainty,  so  I  give  a  few  notes  of  it. 

Scales  of  the  l>ack  moderate,  smooth,  irregular  and  certainly  not "  equal"  as 
described  by  Gray,  (firit.  Mus.  Gat.  Lizards,  page  234.)  Scales  of  throat 
granular :  those  of  belly  and  tail  sharply  keeled.  Tympanum  naked,  smaller 
than  the  eye.  Scales  of  gular  pouch  smaller  and  less  keeled  than  those  on 
the  side  lappets.  Wings  ornamented  below  with  broad,  rather  maculate  or 
broken  up,  dark  brown  bands.  Above,  this  band-like  arrangement  of  colour 
is  not  seen,  but  only  a  spotted  ornamentation.  Scales  of  head  unequal, 
keeled.  Some  tubercular  scales  about  the  nape,  but  no  orbital  spines  or 
tubercles.  A  black  spot  between  the  orbits  and  a  second  on  the  nape.  Nape 
crested  in  the  male. 

59.    D.  TANioPTisus,  Ganther. 

D,  Uneatu$y  D,  et  B.   apud 
Blyth. 

Dorsal  scales  small,  subequal,  faintly  keeled.  An  irregular  line  of  keeled 
tubercular  scales  along  each  side.  Tympanum  naked,  much  smaller  than 
the  eye.  Nostrils  directed  upwards.  No  orbital  tubercle.  Scales  of  belly 
moderately  keeled.  Gular  pouch  partly  covered  with  large  smoothish 
scales.     Upper  labials  6  to  8. 

a.  2  males,  3  females.        Tenasserim.  Major  Berdmore. 

60.      D.  YOLANB,  L. 

a.  female.  Singapore.  C.   T.    Watkins. 

Esq. 

Gunther  says,  the  scales  of  the  back  are  "  sliehtly  keeled,"  but  I  can  detect 
it  in  our  specimen,  in  which  respect  it  approaches  D.  comulus,  Gunther,  but 
Offers  from  it  in  wanting  a  nuchal  crest. 
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61.  D.  MAouLATUs,  Gray. 

a.  2  males  and  1  female.     Malacca  and        Majors       Tickell 

Tenasserim.  and  Berdmore. 

The  scales  of  the  back  are  not  keeled  as  stated  by  Gray,  but  only  a  few  of 
them.  The  lateral  row  of  keeled  tubercles,  scaled  tympanum  and  spotted 
coloration  of  the  wings  readily  distinguish  this  species. 

62.  D.  DussuMiEBi,  D.  et  B. 

a.  5.  males  stuifed.  Madras  Museum. 

c.  female  ditto,  tail  injured. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  these  specimens  were  not  preserved  in  alcohol. 
Such  specimens  as  these  covered  with  varnish  and  dirt,  fragile,  shrunken,  and 
with  their  pouches  stuffed  to  bursting  with  cotton  wool  are  toys  and  carica- 
tures, and  next  to  useless  to  the  student,  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

SITANA,  CuviEB. 

68.       S.   PONTICERIANA,    CuV. 

a.   two   males,    three 

females,  and  young,       Ceylon.  E.    L.     Layard, 

Esq.    and   Dr. 
Kelaart. 
6.  c.  adults  stuffed.  Coromandel  Coast, 


*  S.  minor,  Gunth.  Madras,  Ceylon  (?) 

LYBIOCEPHALUS,  Mbrrem. 

64.      L.  SOUTATUS. 

o.  three  adults.  Ceylon.  Dr.  Kelaart. 

h,  one  ditto.  Ditto.  Ditto. 

c.  stuffed  ditto.  Ditto.  E.  L.  Layard,  Esq. 

d,  ditto  young,  bad  state.  Ditto.  Ditto. 

COPHOTIS,  Peters. 

*  C.  Ceylonica,  Pal.  Ceylon. 

CERATOPHORA,  Gray. 

*  C  Stoddartii,  Gray.  Ceylon. 

*  C.  Tennentii,  Gunth.  Ditto. 

*  C.  Aspera,  Gunth.  Ditto. 

OTOCRYPTIS,  WiEOMANN. 

*  0.  bivittata,  Wieg.  Ceylon. 
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DILOPHYRUS,  Gray. 

*  D.  grandis,  Gray.  Rangoon. 

BRONCHOCELA,  Kaup. 

*  B,  jubata.  Pondicheny  ? 

TIARIS,   DUMEBIL  ET   BiBBON. 

65.  T.  8UBCBISTATA,   Blyth. 

•  

a.  many  specimens.  Andamans.  Capt.  Hodge. 

h.  small  individual.  Ditto.  Lt.-Col  Tytler. 

Sent  as  Calotes  Harrietts,  Tytler  MSS. 

c.  many  specimens.  Ditto.  Ditto. 

ORIOTIARIS,  GuNTHEB. 

*  0.  Elliotti,  Gnnth.  Sikim. 

ACANTHOSAURA,  Gray. 

66.  A.  abmata,  Gray.  Birma.  Major  Berdmore. 

SALEA,  Gray. 

67.  S.  Jebdonh,  Gray. 

Calotes  viridis^  Gray,  apud  Blyth.     (Mus.  Label.) 

a.  four  specimens.  Nilghiris.  Dr.  Jerdon. 

Labelled  from  "  Soath  India/*  but,  accordiDg  to  Jerdon,  found  on  the 
Kilghiris  only. 

Readily  distinguifihed  from  Calotes  by  the  nasal  plate  being  pentagonal, 
resting  on  the  first  or  first  and  second  upper  labialtt,  with  a  row  of  large  plates 
behind  it  above  the  labials.  In  Calotes  the  nasal  plate  is  oval  and  separated 
from  the  labials  by  two  rows  of  very  narrow  scales. 

CALOTES,  CuviBB. 

68.  C.  YBBSicoLOB,  Daud. 

a.  many  specimens.  Ceylon;  G.     L.     Layard, 

Esq.    and   Dr. 
Kelaart. 

h.  many  specimens.  Martaban.  Major  Berdmore^ 

c.  adult  stuffed.  Scind.  Sir  A.  Bumes. 

d.  ditto  ditto. 

This  species,  as  remarked  by  Gunther,  seems  to  attain  a  larger  size  in 
Ceylon  than  elsewhere.  I  cannot  help,  however,  suspecting  that  specimens 
from  all  parts  of  India  have  been  huddled  into  the  two  bottles  labolled 
"  Ceylon"  and  "  Martaban,"  else,  how  comes  it,  there  are  no  specimens  in  the 
Museum  of  our  commonest  lizard  from  other  parts  P 
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Dr.  Ganiher  states  that,  both  "  Jerdon  and  Blyth  agree  that  these  bri^t 
changeable  colors  are  peculiar  to  the  male,  during  the  breeding  seaaoa,  which 
falls  in  the  month  of  May  and  June/'  but  does  not  express  himself  as  though 
fully  prepared  to  admit  the  opinion  of  such  competent  observers.  His  woras 
are  obscure, — "  the  ground  colour  is  generally  a  light  brownish  olive,  but  the 
lizard  can  change  it  to  bright  red,  to  black,  and  to  a  mixture  of  both."  These 
words  imply  a  voluntary  effort  on  the  part  of  the  animal  which  I  doubt,  but 
from  observations  I  am  inclined  to  believe  rather  that  the  colors  vary  during 
the  breeding  season,  (that  is  the  bright  seasonal  red  and  black)  under  the 
involuntary  stimulus  of  fear,  anger  or  passion.  Gunther  makes  no  mention 
of  the  two  black  occipital  specks,  rarely  absent  in  this  species,  or  of  the 
white  band  running  from  the  ear  down  each  side,  which  so  commonly 
marks  the  females.  In  Bengal  or  Pegu,  I  have  myself  never  remarked  the 
brilliant  seasonal  red  of  the  male  extending  even  to  the  loins.  In  P^u  I 
have  noticed  this  vivid  coloration  in  early  spring.  My  largest  Burmese  male 
measured  3.75  +  11.00  =  14.75.  Gunther  gives  16  inches  as  the  length 
of  Ceylon  specimens,  but  such  dimensions  are  rare  on  the  continent. 


69.       0.  HT8TAGEUS,  B.  St  B. 

a.  two  adnlts.  Ceylon. 

h,  one  adult.  Mergai. 


E.  L.  Layard,  Esq. 
W.  Theobald,  Esq.,  Jnr. 


I  can  by  no  means  understand  Dr.  Gunther's  description  of  C,  mysixuxus^ 
unless  on  the  supposition  that  he  has  confounded  two  species,  as  his  measure- 
ments far  exceed  anything  I  ever  saw,  and  are  very  disproportionate,  19 
inches  of  tail  to  5  inches  of  body  in  an  old  male.  My  largest  male,  (and  the 
species  is  common  in  Pegu  where  it  is  called  *'  the  Chameleon"  by 
Europeans)  measures  body  4.25,  tail  6.00  =:  10.25.  My  largest  female, 
3.90  X  7*90  =  11.80.  Specimens  occur  a  little  longer,  but  these  are  fully 
up  to  the  average  of  adults.  I  will  add  a  description  of  the  color  from  life, 
the  tints  being  very  variable.  Color  dark  brown,  often  ruddy  vinous,  with  a 
conspicuous  white  l>and  from  the  nostrils  to  behind  the  shoulder  y  and  some- 
times to  the  base  of  the  tail.  Sometimes  only  a  few  dead  white  spots  on 
body  or  white  or  yellow  blotches  on  the  shoulders.  Seasonably,  (spring  and 
rains)  the  male  assumes  a  gorgeous  hue,  the  gular  sack,  and  even  the  entire 
fore  part  of  body,  becoming  a  bright  deep  blue.     In  spirit,  the  blue  fiules  to 

freen  in  a  few  hours,  and  eventually  all  the  colours,  save  the  rusty  shoulder 
lotches  and  white  side  streak,  which  is  generally  well  defined,  disappear. 

70.     C.  Emma,  Gray. 

a.     four    adults    and   2 

young.  Mergui, 


5.  several  fine  adults  and 

young.  Martaban. 


71.     C.  Ophiomaohxjs,  Merr. 
a.  many  specimens. 


h,  adult. 
c.  adult  var. 


Ceylon. 


Nicobars. 
8.  India   or 
Ceylon  (?) 


W.        Tlieobald, 
Esq.,  Junr. 

Major  Berdmore« 


E.  L.  Layardy 
Esq,  and  Dr. 
Kelaart. 

Capt.  Lewis. 
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The  specimen  c.  is  remarkable  for  wanting  the  Tertioal  Iwnds  of  this  species, 
but  in  place  of  these  it  has  a  strongly  defined  white  line  down  each  side  of 
the  spine,  from  the  shoulder,  to  a  short  distance  along  the  tail.  The  tail  if 
very  long,  as  is  the  case  with  this  species. 

Body  2.6,  tail  10.00  =  12.60. 

72.  C  NEMORicoLA,  Jerdon,  J.  A.  S.,  XXII,  p.  471. 

a.  type  specimen  (?)  Koonoor      Ghat, 

Nilghiris.         Dr.  Jerdon. 

Closely  allied  to  C.  Gigas,  also  found  at  the  same  locality.  Differs  in  its 
green  color ^  larger  smooth  scales ,  less  developed  crest ^  and  small  scales  about 
the  shoulder  fold.  Thetie  characters  united  are  more  than  mere  sexual  va- 
riations, but  the  two  species  are  nearly  allied. 

73.  0.  Gigas,  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XXII.,  p.  648. 

C  ophiomachus^  MerVj  J.  A.  S.,  XI.,  870. 
a.  adnlt,  in  spirit.  Mirzapore.  Major  Wroaghton. 

h.  ditto.  Nilghiri  hills.      W.  Theobald,  Jnr., 

Esq. 

The  original  specimen  mentioned  in  J.  A.  S.,  XI.  is  no  longer  extant. 
74.      C.  TRICABINATUS,  Blyth,    J. 

A.  S.,  XXII.,  p.  650.  Darjeeling.  Major      Sherwill, 

W.      Theobald, 
C  maria,  Gray  apud  Gunther,  Junr.,  Esq. 

There  is  no  just  ground  for  uniting  these  species. 

C.  platyceps,  with  which  Mr.  filyth  contrasts  it,  is  no  longer  in  the 
Museum,  having  somehow  disappeared,  so  that  I  cannot  suggest,  if  it  may 
be  the  young  of  this  species  or  no. 

*  C.  platyceps,   Blyth,  Ehasi  hills. 

J.  A.  S.,  XXL,  p.  354. 

*  C.  maria.  Gray.        .  Ditto. 

*  C.  Rouxii,  D.  et  B.  India  (?) 

75.    C.  NiOBiLABBis,  Peters. 

C.  Rouxii,  Du.  et  £ih.  apud  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.,  XXII ,  p.  647. 
33  X  11.7  =  15.0. 

Head  trigonal,  shelving ;  nostrils  lateral,  sub-apical,  in  after  part  of  a  small 
rather  tumed  ovate  scale.  Rostral  broad,  flattened,  with  5  scales  above  it  in 
a  row,  the  two  outer  rather  larger,  and  in  front  of  the  nasal.  Upper 
labials.  Eyelids  covered  with  rows  of  granular  scales.  From  over  nasal  to 
behind  orbit,  a  row  of  seven  elongate  overlapping  scales.  Nuchal  and  dorsal 
crest  moderate  from  nape  to  tail,  highest  on  the  nape.  Above  and  a  little  behind 
the  tympanum  a  group  of  3  reverted  spines.  A  fold  on  either  side  of  throat. 
Scales  slightly  keeled,  rhombic,  with  minutely  denticulate  ends  in  slightly 
descending  order,  snbequal :  belly  scales  rather  large  and  strongly  keeled 
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and  spined.  Scales  of  head  small,  smooth,  polygonal ;  those  of  limbs  moderate. 
Scales  in  the  lumbar  region  very  small,  smooth ish;  at  the  base  of  tail  very  large ; 
few  lines  as  large  as  lumbar  scales,  very  strongly  keeled.  Colour  green,  a  black 
band  along  the  upper  jaws  involving  the  tympanum.  A  pale  streak  from 
the  tympanum  to  shoulder.  Scales  of  throat  large,  keeled :  no  gular  pouch. 
Tail  bulging  at  base,  round,  long,  and  tapering. 

BRACHYSAURA,  Bltth. 
B.  CRN  AT  A,  B.     J.  A.  S.  1856,  p.  448.     Type  no  larger  in  Museum. 

CHARASIA. 

76.     C.  DORS  ALTS. 

a.  8  specimens.      Nilghiris,  Koonoor.   W.  Theobald,   Junr., 

Esq. 

LAUDAKIA. 

77.  L.  TUBERCULATA,  Gray. 

L.  meJamira,  Blyih, 

Stellio  IndicuSj  B.  apud  Ounth, 

a.  young  female  in  spirit.  Simla.  W.  Theobald,  Junr., 

Esq. 

STELLIO. 

78.  S.  Indictjs,  Blyth. 

S  Cyanogaster,  Rupp.  f 

a  adult.  Mirzapore.  Major  Wronghton. 

b.  half  grown  (bifid  tail.)  Agra.  F.  L.  Stewart,  Esq. 

c.  ditto.  Kashmir.  W.  Theobald,  Junr., 

Esq. 

The  two  species  (L.  tuberculata  and  S.  Indicus)  are  very  closely  allied.  Un- 
fortunately the  specimens  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  for  a  full  comparison. 
The  most  obvious  distinction  seems  to  be  in  the  scales  of  the  back,  which  in. 
L.  tuberculata^  are  larger,  with  the  keels  forming  distinct  longitudinal  lines. 
The  sole  specimen  is  a  female,  and  the  character  is  probably  more  decided 
in  males  :  in  the  museum  specimen,  it  is  more  conspicuous  than  in  larger 
specimens  of  Stellio,  In  S.  Indicus  too  the  sides  are  armed  with  spinj 
scales,  and  the  coloring  seems  more  varied. 

AGAMA. 

79.  A.  AaiLis,  Oliv.  Punjab  W.  Theobald,  Junr., 

Salt  Range.  Esq. 

80.      A.  RUDBRATA,  OHv. 

a.  young  specimen.  Somali  land.  Lieutenant  Speke. 
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81.     M.  H0RRIDU8,  Gray. 

a.    h.    adnlt    and    yonng 

in  spirits.  W.  Australia.  Dr.  J.  McClelland. 

This  species  may  pertain  to  the  next  family. 

PAM.  UROMASTICIDiE. 

The  genera  Uromastix,  Liolepis  and  PhrynocepJialus^  form  a  very  natural 
I*amily  quite  distinct  from  the  Agamidae  amongst  which  Gunther  and  other  sys- 
tematista  have  classed  them.  They  are  all  ground  lizards,  burrowing  in  sandy 
soils,  of  very  gentle  and  placid  disposition  and  herbivorous.  The  larger 
species  are  esteemed  for  food,  and  for  their  presumed  invigorating  properties. 
They  are  of  social  habits,  usually  associating  in  small  communities ;  their 
barrows  being  often  congregated  together,  like  those  of  rabbits.  Thrynocepha* 
lu9  is  strictly  monogamous. 

Uronuutix  Sardwichii,  as  noted  by  myself  in  the  Punjab,  never  goes  from 
its  burrow  till  the  sun  is  well  up,  and  grazing  near  the  mouth  for  some  hours, 
retreats  again  during  the  excessive  heat.  In  the  evening  they  re-appear, 
and  finally  retire  as  the  dusk  comes  on,  or  earlier,  if  it  is  chilly.  They  seem 
sensitive  to  climatic  changes  and  carefully  close  their  burrows  with  sand,  so 
that  they  escape  notice  unless  searched  for.  Phrynocephalus  and  Liolepis 
both  do  the  same,  and  an  open  burrow  will  generally  be  found  untenanted. 
Uronuutix  shows  no  wish  to  bite  when  taken  in  the  hand,  and  for  all  its 
claws  and  spines  is  a  very  Quaker  among  lizards.  Phrynocephalus  is  equally 
gentle,  and  LiolepU  also,  I  believe. 


UROMASTIX,  DuMERiL  bt  Bibron. 


82.     XJ.  Hardwickh,  Gray. 


a.  Superb  specimen 

in  spirit. 
h.  two  specimens. 
c.  staffed  species. 


Upper  Provinces.  Major  Wronghton. 


Agra. 
Sind. 


C.  L,  Stewart,  Esq. 
Sir  A.  Bumes. 


LIOLEPIS,  CuvMR. 

88.    L.  Kbeyesii,  Gray. 

a.  large  specimen.  Arakan.        Col.  Phayre. 

h.  three  half  grown  specimen. Martahan.    Major  Berdmore, 
c.  six  smaller.  Ditto.  Pitto. 
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PHRYNOCEPHALUS,  Kaup. 

84.      P.  CAUDIV0LTULU8,  Pall. 

p.  Tickelii^  Ounther  not  Gray. 
P.  Theohaldi,  Blyth, 
a.  2  males,  a  female  and  a 
{(Bias.  Shores  of  Lake 

Chomoriri.    W.  Theobald,  Jnr., 

Esq. 

I  should  not  describe  the  tail  as  depressed,  eicept  at  its  base,  but  there  ia 
no  doubt  it  is  the  P.  caudivolvulus  of  Pallas.  The  black  hellj  and  tail  tip 
are  characteristic  of  the  male.  The  female  is  smaller  and  dull  coloured,  and 
produces  two  or  three  young.  They  are  of  monogamous  habits,  and  the 
pair  occupy  a  burrow,  a  few  inches  deep  in  the  sandy  soil,  the  opening  of 
which  is  often  concealed  by  a  stone  or  tuft. 


FAM.  CHAMiELEONIDJE. 

CHAIOaLEO. 

85.  G.  Zbtlanious,  Lanr. 

a.  female  in  spirit  with  eggs. 

a  fine  specimen.  Midnapore.  Major  Wronghton. 

Withont  removing  this  specimen  from  the  bottle,  it  is  clear 

that  it  contains  not  less  than  30  to  35  eggs,  though  Gun- 

ther  asserts  that  they  lay  only  10  or  12. 
h.  bad  state. 

86.  C.  VERRUCOSUS,  Blyth,  (not  Cnv.,)  J.  A,  S.,  XXII.,  640. 

a.  fine  specimen  in  spirit.  Old  collection. 

Closely  allied  to  0.  dilepis,  Leach, 
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ORDER  OPHIDIA. 

First  Sub-order. 
SEEPENTES.— COLUBEINI  INNOOUL 


FAMILY  TYPHLOPIDiE. 

TYPHLINA,  WAaLEB. 
T.  LiNEATA,  Dum.  et  Bib.  Pinang. 

TYPHLOPS,  DUMEBIL  BT  BiBBON. 

T.  NiOBO-ALBUs.     Dum.  et  Bib.  Pinang. 

Back  blackish,  belly  yellow.    Colors  well  defined. 

T.  HORSFiELDn,  Gray. 

Argyrophis  hicolor,  Gray, 


a 
c 


..  h  Typhlo^  !^i9ro-aU»iB,  Dumet  Sib.  f  ^^  ^,  . 
.  Argyrophis  Iharait,  Dum.  et  ±fio.  )    ^  ^ 


These  specimens  appear  to  me  to  belong  rather  to  T.  Horsfieldii 
than  to  T.  nigro-albus,  as  I  cannot  satisfactorily  distinguish,  with  a 
lens,  any  suture  above  the  nostril,  and  the  coloration  too  of  the  back 
and  belly  is  much  blended.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  sutures  of  specimens  long  preserved  in  spirit,  a,  has  a  conspicuous 
pit  below  the  nostril,  as  in  !F.  hothriorhynchiui,  but  no  trace  of  the  small 
anterior  pit  described  by  Giinther. 

T.  BOTHBiORHTNCHUS,  Giinther.  Pinang. 

A  groove  below  the  nostril  in.  the  suture  between  the  nasal  and 
fronto-nasal,  and  a  smaller  one  between  the  rostral  and  nasal. 

T.  BTBI0LATU8,  Petcts,  Bengal. 

T.  BBAMiNUS,  Baud. 

a.  many  specimens.  Bengal,  Assam,  Sylhet. 

T.  TENUIS,  Giinther. 

Argyrophis  Braminus  Baud,  apud  Blyth. 

o.  h,  c.  three  specimens,  Bengal. 

These  would  seem  to  belong  to  T.   tenuis ,  Giinther,  but  are  much 
more  slender  than  his  figure  in  the  Cat.  Brit.  Ind.  Reptiles  pi.  XVI. 
fig.  C.  which  was  from  probably  a  very  old  specimen.    The  largest 
specimens  measure  7.5,  circumference  0.30, 
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4.    T. ? 

a.  very  slender  specimen.  So  record. 

Body,  13.00 
Tail,       0,60 

13.50  Circumference,  0.60. 

Body  uniform  throughout,  leaden  grey,  rather  paler  beneath,  under 
tail  yellowish. 

T.  MiRUs,  Jan.  Ceylon. 

Like  T.  Bramimis  with  yellow  snout. 

ONYCHOCEPHALUS,  Dlmeuil  et  Bibrobt. 
O.  AGUTUs,  Bum.  et  Bib. 

a.  five  specimens.  Chaibassa.  Hajor  Hanghton. 

FAMILY  UROPELTIB^. 

RHINOPHIS,  Hbmprtch. 

R.  oxtRHTNcnus,  Schneid.  Ceylon,  (Kandy.) 

R.  PUNCTATU8,  Mullen  Ceylon. 

R.  PLANiCBPS,  Pet  (Philippinus.)   Ceylon. 

R.  TREVBLTANUB,  Eelaart.  Ceylon,  (Kandy.) 

R.  SANGUINEUS,  Beddomc.   Chcrambady  in  the  Wynand. 

R.  BLTTHn,  Kelaart. 

a.  nearly  full  grown.       Kandy.  Br.  Kelaart. 

R.  PULNBTBNBis,  Bcddome. 
o.  Three  specimens 

(one  injured).  Kandy.  Dr.  Kelaart. 

I  have  little  doubt  of  the  identification  or  locality;  so  these  specimens 

Erove  the  occurrence  of  a  Ceylonese  species  on  the  mainland,  as  might 
ave  been  predicated. 

UROPELTIS,  CcviBR. 

U.  ORAKBis,  Kelaart.  Ceylon.  Adam's  Peak,  Matnra. 

SILYBURA,  Peters. 

S.  MAOROLBPIS,  Pet. 

S.  BBBBOMn,  Giinth.  Anamullay  hills. 

5.  OOBLLATA,  Beddomo,        Walaghat,  Nilghiria. 

6.  SLLiOTTi,  Gray.  Madras. 


( 
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S.  BiCATENATA,  Gunth.        Dakhan. 

S.  8noRTTii,  Beddome,         Sbevaray  hills. 

S.  B&KYis,  GMmthw  Anamallay  and  Nilghiri  hills. 

PLEGTRUEUS,  Dumxsil  bt  Bibbon. 

P.  PBRBOTETn,  Dam.  ei  Bib. 

a.  five  specimens.  Ootakamnnd.       W.  Theobald, 

Very  common  under  stones  at  "  Ooty."  Junior,  Esq. 

P.  GUNTHEBi,  Beddome.      Walaghat. 

MELANOPHIDIUM,  Gunth. 

H.  WTNAUBENSE,  Beddome.      Wynaad.  (not  Wynand,  as  spelt 

by  Gunthor.) 

FAMILY  TORTRICm^. 

GYLINDROPHIS,  WAaLBB. 

G.  MACULATUB,  L. 

a.  Gcylon.  Dr.  Kclaart. 

€.    BUFUB. 

a,  an  adult. 

FAMILY  GALAMARIDJSr. 

CALAMARIA,  Boib. 

G.  OATBNATA,  Blyth,  Assam.  W.  Robinson,  Esq. 

J.  A.  S.  XXTTL  287. 

The  type  specimen  is  no  longer  in  the  museum. 
G.  QUABBiMAOULATA,  DuM.  et  BiB.  Rangoou. 

The  species  of  this  genus  are  mostly  from  the  Indian  Arch ipola^o, 
though  I  have  noted  one  species  in  tegu.  The  spoc^ieH  described  by 
Mr.  Blyth,  except  perhaps  C,  cateywia,  all  belong  to  other  genera,  but 
will  be  noticed  elsewhere. 

GEOPHIS,   Waolbe. 

0.  MICROCEPUALUS,  Giiuth.  Nilghiris. 

6.  (Platyptebyx  pbrbotbti,  Dum.  ct  Bib.  Nilghiris.) 
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ASPIDUBA,  Waglbb. 

A.  BBACHT0BBH08,  Boie. 

a.  Kadriganam.  Dr.  Kelaart. 

A.  copii,  Gunth. 

A.  TBACHTPBOOTA,  Cope. 

HAPLOCERCUS,  G&ntheb. 

H.  0BTLONBN8I8,  Gunth. 

FALCONERIA,  obn.  not. 

Scales  faintly  keeled,  in  seventeen  rows.  One  anterior  transverse 
frontal,  rather  small.  Two  posterior  frontals,  which  enter  the  orbit. 
Upper  labials  five.     Pupil  roond. 

F.  BBNOALENSIS,  n.  8. 

Head  not  very  distinct  from  body,  rather  ovate  and  elongate,  rather 
narrowed  in  front.  Nostril  almost  dividing  a  small  nasal  (perhaps 
two  small  nasals).  Loreal  one,  small,  squarish.  Ante-ocular  very 
elongate.  Upper  labials  five.  The  first  very  small,  second  and  third 
enter  the  orbit,  fourth  and  fiflh  large,  increasing  in  size  regularly  from 
the  first  backwards.  Anal  bifid.  Three  undivided  sub-caudals,  the  others 
divided. 

a.  Type  specimen.  Parisnath.        A.  Grote,  Esq. 

This  species  approaches  the  Oeylonese  genus  Haplocercus,  but  difilers 
too  materially  to  be  considered  a  second  species,  and  I  have  therefore 
formed  a  now  genus  for  its  reception,  bearing  the  name  of  the  late 
eminent  PaUeontologist  whose  loss  is  still  so  fresh  amongst  us. 

BLYTHIA,  OBN.  NOV. 

Scales  smooth,  in  thirteen  rows.  Loreal  none.  Ante-ocnlar  none, 
both  replaced  by  a  very  large  posterior  frontal.  Pupil  round,  sub- 
caudals  bifid. 

B.  beticulata,  Blyth. 

Calamaria  reticulata^  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.,  XXIII. 

Nostril  in  a  small  oblong  shield.  Frontals  two  pairs,  anterior  small ; 

Posterior  very  large.  Vertical  and  superciliary  moderate  or  smallish, 
osterior  frontal  forms  a  suture  with  the  nasal,  second  and  third  upper 
labials,  the  superciliary  and  vertical  which  has  an  obtuse  angle  in 
front.  Upper  labials  six.  First  very  small ;  third  and  fourth  enter  the 
orbit ;  sixth  largest. 

Occipitals  largo ;  lower  labials  five ;  1st  moderate,  2nd  and  3rd  smaU, 
4th  large,  6th  band-like,  narrow.  The  first  lower  labials  form  a  suture, 
and  are  followed  by  a  pair  of  very  large  chin  shields  which  are  again 
followed  by  a  pair  of  small  ones,  the  suture  faUing  in  the  centre  of 
the  4th  lower  labial.    Anal  bifid.    Tail  round,  short. 
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a,  h,  type  specimens.  Assam.  W.  Robinson,  Esq. 

Color  "  shining  dull  black,  brilliant  and  iridescent  with  white 
specks  on  side." 

This  species  was  originally  described  most  imperfectly  by  Mr.  Blyth. 
{I.  c.)  but  it  differs  so  from  GdUxmaria,  that  I  am  forced  to  refer  it  to  a 
new  genus,  bearing  the  name  of  my  eminent  friend. 

GROTEA,  GEN.  NOV. 

Scales  smooth,  in  seventeen  rows.  Loreal  one,  small.  Prontals  two, 
transverse,  one  anterior,  one  posterior.     Pupil  round. 

G.  BicoLOB,  Blyth. 

Calamaria  hicolor^  Blythy  J.  A.  S.,  XXIII.  289. 

C,  hypoleuca,  Blyth, 

Ahlahes  hicolor^  Blyth ^  apud  Ounther  f 

Nostril  pierced  in  the  centre  of  a  large  nasal.  Loreal  small.  Ros- 
tral broad.  Anterior  frontal  transverse,  two-thirds  as  broad  as  ros- 
tral. Posterior  frontal  transverse,  broader  than  rostral.  Ante-ocular 
one,  small.  Postoculars  two,  small.  Superciliaries  small.  Vertical  five- 
sided,  broader  than  long,  base  in  front,  sides  next  to  base  only  as  long 
as  superciliaries.  Occipitals  large.  Upper  labials  five.  Third  higher 
than  tne  rest,  enters  the  orbit ;  fifth  largest.    Anal  bifid.  Eye  small. 

Colour  "dusky  plumbeous  above,  buffy  white  below,  gradually 
blending." 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  retain  this  species  as  a  Calamaria^  and 
I  have  accordingly  separated  it  as  a  new  genus,  named  after  the 
present  indefatigable  President  of  our  Society.  Giinther  refers  this 
species  to  his  Ahlahes  hicolor,  but  he  describes  the  nostrils  as  between 
"  two  s^nall  shields"  which  is  not  the  case  in  our  type.  Giinther  seema 
to  make  "  Ahlabes"  the  receptacle  of  forlorn  species  of  Calamarida, 

TRACHISCHIUM,  Gdntheb. 
Scales  smooth,  in  thirteen  rows.   Posterior  frontals,  united.     Pupil 

round. 

T.  PusoiTM,  Blyth. 

Calamaria  fasca^  Blythy  J.  A.  S.  XXIII.  288. 
TracJiischtum /uscum,  Blyth,  (Museum  label.) 
Calamaria  (and  trachischium)  ohscuro-striata,  Blyth, 

Anterior  frontals  minute.  Posterior  frontal  single,  very  large,  larger 
than  vertical ;  vertical  rather  small,  pointed  behind,  truncate  in  front. 
Superciliary  large,  one-third  as  large  as  vertical.  Loreal  small,  elongate : 
anteocular  one,  postocular  one,  rather  larger  :  upper  labials  six.  1st 
very  small,  3rd  and  4th  enter  the  orbit,  6th  largest.  Anal  bifid.  "  Iri- 
descent brown-black,  under  parts  particularly  lustrous."  Obscurely 
Btreaked  also  with  pale  lines,  but  these  are  now  faded  and  obsolete. 
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a.  Two  adults  and  one  yoang.  Darjiling.  W.T.Blanford,Esq. 
5.  Two  specimens  (one  injured.)  Rangoon.  (?)  Parchased. 

I  think  the  peculiarity  of  the  single  posterior  frontal  a  good  generic 
mark  of  separatiun  from  both  Ahlahes  and  Galania/riaf  and  adopt  conse- 
qucntly  Giiuther's  genus.   (Brit.  Mus.  Cal.  Coliibritie  Snakes,  "pfkge  30.) 

FAMILY  OLIGODONTD)^. 

OLIGODON,  Boia. 
0.  suBPUNGTATus,  Dum.  et  Bib. 

a.  one  adult,  many  young.  Bengal,  Assam,  Malabar,  Pinang. 
O.  suBGBisEUs,  Dum.  et  Bib.    Anamallies. 
O.  sPiLONOTus,  Giinth.  Madras. 

O.  ELLioTTi,  Giinth.  Ditto. 

O.  sPiNiPUNCTATUs,  Jan.  Calcutta. 

0.  FASciATUs,  Giinth.  Dakhan. 

0.  SUBLINE ATUs,  Dum  ct  Bib.   Ceylon. 
0.  APFiNis,  Giinth.  Anamallies. 

0.  TBMPLETONii,  Guuth.  Ccylou. 

O.  MODBSTUs,  Giinth.  Ceylon.  (?) 

O.  DOBSALiR,  Gray.  Afghanistan.  (?) 

0.  B&BYicAUDA,  Giinth.  Anamallies. 

SIMOTES,  Dttmbbil  et  Bibeon. 

8.  BicATENATUs,  Giinth. 
a.  five  adults. 
h,  two  ditto. 

c.  two  ditto.  Pegu.         W.  Theobald, 

Junr.  Esq. 

d,  one  ditto.  Ditto.        Ditto. 

These  specimens  have  the  lower  antoocular  very  small,  therebv  dif- 
fering from  8.  pmicinUitiL8.  As,  however,  the  coloration  is  mucn  like 
var.  7  of  8.puncfulatu8,  I  think  thoy  may  belong  to  the  allied  species 
Giinther  names,  without  fully  describing,  8.  Lo/lnianeime,  Giinth.,  which 
has  a  small  lower  anteocular. 

€,  two  young.  Jessore,  Mergui. 

One  specimen  has  a  minute  lower  anteocular,  and  is  doubtless 
8.  Mcatenatus  from  Mergui.  The  other  probably  belongs  to  a  variety, 
perhaps  to  8.  alhivotUor, 
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/.  four  yonng.  (?)  Ceylon.  E.  L.  Layard,  Esq. 

g,  two  young.  (?)  Ditto.  Ditto. 

These  specimens  /.  and  g,  agree  in  having  only  one  antcocniar  and 
two  postociilars,  all  subeanal.  Unless  all  young,  they  may  p()S8i])ly 
belong  to  Giinther's  8.  atbiventer,  though  they  have  a  loreal,  which  in 
his  type  was  wanting,  possibly  a  mere  individual  peculiarity. 

S.  ALBooiNCTUs,  Cantor. 

Xenodon  purpuraMens,  hlack-zoned  var. 
Ditto       dittOj  white-banded  var, 

a.  two  adnlts.  Assam.  Mr.  Bobinson. 

h,  two  adults,  one  young. 

Those  differ  &om  the  type  in  haying  the  ante-oculars  only  two  in 
number  and  subequal. 

S.  BussiLLn,  Daud. 

a.  one  large  and  one  small  specimen. 

h,  two  adults,  one  young.  G.  and  S.India,  Ceylon, Omerkantak. 

I  do  not  quite  understand  how  these  snakes  can  come  from  four  loca- 
lities as  these  are  stated  to  do.  This  vagueness  in  labelling  is  much  to 
be  deprecated. 


S. 


a.  five  adults.  Goalpara.  Dr.  Thombum. 

*  S.  VBNUSTUs,  Jerdon.  West  coast 

S.  BiNOTATUs,  Dum.  et  Bib.  Nilghiris. 

^    S.  ALBIVENTSB,  Gunth. 

^  S.  PUNGTULATUB,  Giiuth.      Nepal,  Khasi  hills. 

I  am  much  inclined  to  question  the  soundness  of  Giinther's  splitting 
S.  purmvrascens  into  so  many  shreds  as  he  has  done,  that  is,  of  giving 
specific  rank  to  its  different  varieties.  The  varieties  are  perhaps  local, 
but  I  am  far  from  sure  that  the  number  of  scales  and  tne  size  of  the 
oculars  relatively  and  positively  is  sufficiently  fixed  to  form  the  basis 
of  specific  separation.  The  pattern  I  admit  is  wonderfully  inconstant, 
but  the  head-markings  and  aspect  of  what  have  hitherto  been  ranked 
as  varieties  of  8.  purpivrascenSf  have  so  strongly  marked  and  uniform  a 
character,  that  I  incline  to  the  old  arrangement  rather  than  to  the 
new.  A  better  series  than  we  possess  in  this  Museum  is  much  wanted, 
and  an  authentic  one  as  far  as  locality,  to  aid  in  solving  this  point. 

S.  OBUBNTATUS,  Th.  n.  s. 

Scales  in  seventeen  rows.  Nasals  large,  loreal  small,  anteocular  one, 
postoculars  two,  anal  bifid.  Upper  labials  seven,  foui*th  and  fiflh  enter 
orbit.  Eye  moderate,  pupil  large,  black.  Habit  more  slender  than 
B.  hicaienaiu8.  Colour  above  uniform  umber-brown,  without  markings, 
the  colour  extending  over  the  edges  of  the  ventral  plates,  beneath 
yellowish  white,  with  numerous  square  black  blotches.    Tail  beneath 
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bright  deep  coral  red,  mottled  with  black,  tongae  red.  Sometimes 
anal  deep  red,  with  a  black  band  behind  the  vent.  Common  aboat 
Rangoon  and  Pegu. 

a.  type  specimen.  Rangoon.  W.  Theobald, 

Junr.,  Esq. 
8.  oBsoTTBUSy  Th.  n.  s. 

Form  "stout,  scales  smooth,  in  nineteen  rows.  Anal  entire.  Rostral 
well  produced  backwards.  Anterior  frontals  narrow,  oblique,  their  hinder 
points  almost  reaching  the  vertical  (in  one  specimen  they  do).  Poste- 
rior frontals  rhomboidal.  Vertical  and  occipitals  very  broad.  Loreal 
minute.  Prajocular  one  :  postoculars  two,  in  all  equal.  Upper  labials 
eight ;  fourth  and  fifth  enter  the  orbit ;  fifth  highest,  narrow.  Three 
pair  of  chin  shields,  the  second  just  touching  the  fifth  lower  labial. 
V  entraJs  broad.  Tail  very  stout.  Colour  uniform  yellowish  dusky^ 
darker  beneath. 

a.  two  specimens. 
A  somewhat  aberrant  Simotes  (?)  without   any  record  of  donor 
or  locality. 

S.  cRAsstJs,  Th.  n.  s. 

Scales  smooth,  in  nineteen  rows.  Praaoculars  two ;  the  lowest  is  small 
and  looks  like  a  detached  piece  of  the  4th  lower  labitil.  Postoculars 
two,  small,  Bubequal.  Anterior  frontals  not  much  smaller  than  poste- 
rior ones.  Vertical  pentagonal,  straight  in  front,  sides  converging. 
Occipitals  very  broad  in  front,  just  touching  lowest  postocular.  Lpper 
labials  nine,  5th  and  6th  enter  the  orbit,  8th  largest.  Chin  shields  tnree 
pairs,  with  a  median  groove  between. 

Colour  uniform  brown  throughout,  with  faint  markings  on  the  head, 
yellowish  beneath. 

This  specimen  was,  by  a  clerical  error,  labelled  "  Cerheme  hoceformis. 
Lower  Bengal"  and  is  so  rammed  into  its  bottle,  that  I  do  not  like  to 
completely  extract  it  for  closer  examination.  It  must  be  nearly  threo 
feet  long  and  is  stout  in  proportion.    No  record  of  donor. 

FAMILY  CORONELLID^. 

ABLABES,  DuMEBiL  bt  Bibbok. 
A.  TBNUiCEPs,  Blyth. 

CdUiTnaria  tenuiceps,  Blyth^  J.  A.  S.,  XXIII.,  p.  288. 
o.  type  in  bad  state.  Darjiling.    Major  Sherwill. 

This  species,  by  its  thirteen  rows  of  scales,  is  a  transitional  form 
towards  the  CalamaridcB,  but  with  the  plates  of  the  head  normal  and 
none  united  as  in  that  Family.  This  character  of  some  of  the  plates  of 
the  head  being  united,  which  marks  the  Calamaridm,  induces  me  to 
exclude  from  this  genus,  two  species  included  by  Giinther, — Ahl^ibeH 
fuscus,  B.  and  Ablahes  bieolor,  B.  separated  in  this  Catalogue  as  Qroiea  hi- 
color  and  TrachUchitfnnfuscwn,  and  both  included  among  theOalainaridi»^ 
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*  A.  Rapph,  Gunth.  Sikim. 

*  A,  Olivacbus,  Beddome.  Nilghiris. 

*  A.  Saoittabius,  Cantor,  Pinang,  Tirhoot,  Kangra. 

*  A.  HuMBBBTi,  Jerdon.  Madras,  Ceylon. 

*  A.  coLLABis,  Gray.  Nepal,  Khasi  hills. 
A.  scBiPTus,  Blyth. 

Coronella  scriptHy  Blyjth^ 

Closely  allied  to  A.  haliodmia,  but  seems  to  differ  too  mach  to  be 
safely  united. 

S'c»ales  in  thirteen  rows.  Anteocnlar  one.  Postocolars  two,  small. 
Loreal  very  small,  much  smaller  than  postocular.  Posterior  frontals 
broader  than  long.  Upper  labials,  eight.  The  3rd,  4th  and  5th  enter 
the  orbit.  A  long  narrow  temporal,  forming  a  suture  with  both 
postoculars  and.  6tL  and.  7th  labials;  7th  labial  largest,  more  than 
twice  as  broad  as  temporal.  Two  pairs  of  chin  shiSds,  the  hinder 
xather  larger  than  the  other.  First  in  contact  with  four  labials.  The 
second  pair  in  contact  with  the  5th  labial  and  part  of  4tlL 

Lower  labials,  seven..    5th  largest. 

Colour  above  bxown.  A  few.  black  dots  on  either  side  of  spine  on 
the  front  part  of  trunk.  A  black  mark  under  the  eye,  followed  by  a 
white  upright  border  involving  the  postoculars.  A  black  bordered 
white  patch  on  the  last  upper  labial,  and  a  white  collar  on  ne^e. 

Beneath  white.. 

a;  Martaban.  Major  Berdmore. 

CTCLOPHIS,    GUNTHEB. 

C.  TBiBKATUS,  Giinth.  Afghanistan. 

C.  OALAMABiA,  Giinth;         Geyl<Mi,  3.  India^ 
C.  MONTiooLA,  Cantor. 

This  specimen  agrees  tolerably  with  the  description  of  the  type, 
Biaking  allowance  for  individual  variation. 

Scales  smooth,  in  fifteen  rows,  no  enlarged  vertebrals.  Nostril  in  a 
£ftrge  oblong  shield.  Loreal  small,  half  as  large  as  anteocnlar.  Anteo- 
eular  one,  Wge.  Postoculars  two,  subequal.  Frontals  broader  than 
lon^.  Anterior  ones  half  as  large  as  posterior.  Yertical  rather  small. 
Occipitals  large.  Superciliaries  large,  two-third  as  lar^e  as  vertical. 
Upper  labials  seven,  3rd  and  4th  enter  the  orbit,  anal  bifio;  Eye  rather 
large,  pupil  round. 

Colour  dark  olive  brown.  A  broad  blackish  streak  from  eye  to  nape, 
thinnine  off  into  an  almost  invisible  line  dawn  the  back.  Beneath  it 
three  filiform  dark  lines,  formed  by  the  dark  edges  of  the  scales  sdong. 
the  sides. 

C.  OATENATTTB,  Th.  H.  8w 

Anteocnlar  one.  Postoculars  two,  the  lower  very  minute.  Loreal 
small.  AniU?  entire.  Upper  labials  six.  The  3rd  and  4th  entering  the 
orbit.  Lower  labials  six.  First  deep,  forming  a  suture  with  the  oppo* 
site  one.    2nd  small,  4th  and  5th  very  large. 
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Colour  yellowish  brown,  many  scales,  black  spotted,  forming  obecnre 
lilies  down  the  body.  Belly  yellowish  white.  Each  ventral  with  a 
terminal  black  dot,  forming  a  conspicuoiis  chain  of  spots  down  each 
side  of  abdomen. 

!  a.  Simla.  Purchased. 

i  C.  -SSTITUS,  L. 

a.  two  specimens.     North  Carolina.   Rev.  F.  Mtzgerald. 
CHLOROPHIS,  Theobald,  Gbn.  Not. 

Aspect  much  as  in  Cyclophis.  Head  rather  distinct  from  neck. 
Eye  moderate,  round  pupil  ^  scales  smooth,  in  fifteen  rows.  Nostril 
between  two  nasals. 

C.  Oldhahi,  Th.  n.  s. 

Anteocular  one.  Postoculars  two.  Loreal  loogisli.  Other  head 
shields  normal,  proportionate. 

Upper  labials  eight,  regularly  increasing  in  size.  Fourth  and  fifth 
enter  the  orbit,  crdn  shields  two  pair  in  contact  with  six  labials.  The 
hinder  chin  shields  a  trifle  longer  than  the  front  one.  First  lower 
labials  form  a  suture,  2nd  very  sinali,  6th  the  largest. 

Body,  11.0 

Tail, 5.5=16.5. 

Colour  above  uniform  bronze  brown,  beneath  cuticle  in  spirit,  Mnc. 
a.  young.  Simla.  Purchased. 

I  have  named  this  interesting  ally  of  Cychphis  after  Dr.  Oldham, 
Director  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  India,  whose  advice  and  encour- 
agemeut,  in  the  preparation  of  the  present  Catalogue,  I  should  not  pasa 
by  unacknowledged. 

ODONTOMUS,  DuMBML  bt  Bibron. 

•    0.  NTMPHA,  Daud. 

*  0.  SEMIFA8CIATU8,  Giinth. 

*  0.  OBAGius,  Giinth.  Anamallies. 

NYMPHOPHIDIUM,  Gunthbb. 

*  N,  MACULATUM,  Giinth.        India. 

ELACHISTODON,  Rbinhaedt. 

*  E.  WESTSRMANNi,  Reinh. 

CORONELLA,  Laurenti.     (sp.) 

*  C.  0KIENTALI8,  Giinth.       Dukhan. 
C.  sAYi,  Holbr. 

a.  adult  and  young.      North  Carolina.     Rev.  F.  Fitzgerald. 
(labelled  Homalopsis  huccaia,) 
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I  am  doubtftil  of  this  determination,  but  have  no  means  of  comparing 
specimens. 

Scales  smooth,  in  21  rows.  Anteocular  one.  Postoculars  two. 
Loreal  small.  Upper  labial  eight,  3rd  and  4th  enter  the  orbit.  Nostril 
between  two  nasals,  anal  bifid. 

Colonr  deep  brown  (black?)  Back  broadly  barred  with  yellow. 
Belly  brown  with  many  scuta,  partly  yellow-coloured.  AJl  the  head 
shields  symmetrically  yellow  spotted. 

FAMILY  DOSYPELTID^. 

ELADISTODA,  Reinhaedt. 
E.  Westermanni,  Kein.     Bungpore. 

FAMILY  COLUBRID^. 

PHAYEEA,  Theobald,"  Gen.  Nov. 

Allied  to  Cohiher  and  Odoniomus.  Habit  moderate  or  stoutish; 
scales  smooth,  sub-eqnal,  hexagonal.  Nasal  oblong,  reaching  to  the 
top  of  the  head,  pierced  somewhat  posteriorly  by  a  moderate  nostril 
with  an  oblique  slit  to  the  first  labial,  eye  full,  pupil  round,  anal  biiid. 

P.  IsABELLINA,  n.  6.  Th. 

Loreal  one,  anteocular  one.  Postoculars  two.  Upper  labials  eight. 
Fourth  and  fifth  enter  the  orbit.  Sixth  largest.  Scales  in  seventeen 
rows. 

Color  buff  or  yellowish  Isabelline  brown,  with  a  narrow  dark  stripe 
down  each  side  of  back,  and  a  broader  one  on  either  side  of  the  belly. 
Belly  yellowish,  colors  strongly  contrasted. 

Named  in  compliment  to  Lt.-Col.  Phayre,  the  highly  esteemed,  able, 
and  popular  Governor  of  British  Birma. 

a.  Type  specimen.     Bassein. 

COLUBER  LiNN^us,  (sp.) 
G.  POBPHTBAOEUs,  Cantof.  Assam  and  Khasi  hills. 
C.  quadrivittatus,  Holbr.  (?)  North  America. 

a.  adult,  (rather  bl^iiched.) 

I  refer  this  snake  to  this  species  with  doubt,  having  no  proper  means 
of  determining  it. 

Scales  in  twenty-seven  rows.  Keeled  on  the  back.  Nostrils  large 
between  two  large  nasals.  Loreal  small,  squarish.  Anteocular  one, 
large,  not  quite  reaching  the  vertical.  Postoculars  two,  small,  equal. 
Other  shields  regular,  normal.  Anal  bifid.  The  hinder  frontal s  are  large 
curving  over  to  supplement  the  small  loreal.  Upper  labials  eight, 
regular,  subequal,  3ra  and  4th  enter  the  orbit.  Colour  buff,  darker  on 
back,  and  a  chain  of  darker  oval  spots  along  the  side.  Length 
42  inches.    Belly  uniform,  spotless. 

C,  Nuthalli,  Th. 

C.  pictttSy  Carlyle,  (wss.) 

Scales  smooth,  in  twenty- three  rows.  Upper  labials  nine,  fifth  and 
sixth  enter  the  orbit.  Anteocular  one,  very  largo,  touching  the  ver- 
tical.   Postoculars  two,  small.    Loreal  small ;  longer  than  broad.    On 
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one  side,  a  small  piece  is  detached  from  the  4th  upper  labial  and  enters 
the  orbit.  Vertical  large,  with  snb-parallel  sides.  Snperciliaries  very 
large,  almost  equalling  the  vertical  rostral,  a  little  broader  than  high. 
Nostril  rather  small,  between  two  large  nasals.  Lower  labials  twelve, 
two  subequal  pairs  of  chin  shields  forming  a  suture  with  seven  labials. 
Seventh  lower  labial  much  the  largest. 

-Colour  reddish  grey,  with  four  rows  of  elongate,  rhomboidal,  intensely 
black  spots  each  enclosing  a  pale  ocellus.  These  spots  fade  towardLs 
the  hinder  part  of  trunk  and  on  the  tail  are  replijed  by  four  deep 
brown  bands,  two  broad  dorsal  ones  and  two  narrow  lateral  ones, 
separated  by  narrow  white  bands.  An  oval  black  spot  from  eye 
to  gape. 

a.  young.  Birma.  Col.  Nathall. 

C.  coLUBRiNUs,  Blyth. 

a.  in  a  bad  state  for 

description.  Darjiling.      W.  T.  Blanford,  Esq^. 

C.  (Platycbps)  sbmi-fabciatub,  Blyth. 

Scales  smooth,  in  nineteen  rows.  Anteoculars  two,  the  lower  very 
minute,  ujDper  large,  touching  the  vertical.  Postoculars  two,  subequal. 
Upper  labials  nine,  fifth  and  sixth  enter  the  orbit.  Occipitals  very 
large,  nearly  twice  the  size  of  the  vertictd,  squarely  truncate  behind. 
Vertical  with  very  concave  sides.  SupercHiaries  large,  pointed  in 
front.    Loreal  square,  very  small. 

Colour  pale  olive  grey,  transversely  dark,  barred  and  spotted.  The 
bars  of  the  neck  breaking  up  into  spots  on  the  body  and  becoming 
obsolete  behind.  A  horse  shoe  mark  with  the  end  directed  backwards 
on  the  occipitals.  A  pale  elongate  lateral  ocellus  on  each  occipital. 
Belly  white. 

a,  young  specimen.         Subathoo.  Rev.  Cave  Brown. 

COMPSOSOMA,  DuMERiL  m  Bibron.    (sp.) 
C.  RADiATUM,  Beinw. 

a.  adult  and  2  young.     Raniri.  Gapt.  Abbott. 

b.  adult. 

G.  BfELANURUM,  Schl. 

C.  RETiGCLARB,  Cantor. 
C.  HoDGsoNi,  Giinth. 


CYNOPHIS,  Gray, 
C.  MALABARTCUS,  Jerdon. 

a.  adult.  South  India.      P.  Jerdon. 

h,  young. 

C.  Helena,  Baud.  Ceylon,  Madras. 
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P.  MUCOSUS,  L. 

a.  adult. 
h,  ditto. 

c.  young. 

d.  ditto. 

e.  adult. 


PTYAS,  FiTzmoKR, 

Bengal. 
Port  Blair. 
Subathoo. 
Andamans. 
Calcutta. 


Lt.-Col.  Tytler. 
Kev.  Cave  Brovm. 
Lt.-Col.  Tytler. 
Mr.  Swarries. 


P.  Korros,  Reinw. 

a,  half  grown,  Ceylon. 

h,  Darjiling. 

c.  young,  (white  barred.)  Rangoon. 


Dr.  Kelaart. 
Capt.  Sherwill. 
Dr.  Fayrer. 


Labelled  "pirtiis'*  by  Mr.  Carlyle,  but  has  only  15  rows  of  scales ;  the 
type  of  "piciiut"  having  23,  (vide  page  51.) 


d,  two  young, 
c.  adult. 
P.  constrictor. 
a. 


Goalpara. 


Dr.  Thombum. 


South  Carolina.  Rev,  T.  Fitzgerald, 

XENELAPHIS,  Quntheb. 

X.  HBXAHONOTUs,  Cautor. 
a.  half  grown. 

ZAMENIS,  Waolbb. 
Z.  VBNTRiMACULATUs,  Gray. 
Coluber  diadema,  Blyth, 


a.  adult. 

*   Z.  DIADBMA,  Schl. 

•  Z.  QRAOiLTs,  Giinth. 
Z.  FASCI0LATU8,  Shaw. 
a.  adult. 
h.  ditto, 
c.  young. 


Sind,  Bombay. 
Sind,  Dakhan. 

Ramri. 


Purchased. 


South  India.       P.  Jerdon. 


This  specimen  was  labelled,  "  Coryphodon  picfus**  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly Z,  fasciolatu9.  The  5th  upper  labial  has  its  ascendinc  ramus 
detached  to  form  a  supernumerary  postocular,  three  in  all,  but  the 
largo  frontals,  very  broad,  vertical  anteriorly,  and  21  rows  of  smooth 
scales  sufficiently  indicate  the  species. 

(2.  adult. 
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In  onr  adult  specimena  a.  and  5.,  tho  3rd  upper  labial  is  nn divided, 
and  therefore  just  enters  the  orbit  with  its  posterior  angle.  In  the 
young,  tho  anteocular  touches  the  vertical  as  described  by  Giinther, 
but  does  not  quite  reach  it  in  either  of  the  adult  specimenB  a.  6.  and  <2. 

ZAOCTS,  CoPB. 
Z.  CARiNATUs,  Giinth. 

a.  skin  and  tail  of  adult.     Darjiling.  Major  Sherwill. 

h,  several  ditto.  S.  E.  Himalaya. 

HERPETOREAS,  Gunthbb. 

H.  SiEBOLDi,  Giinth.  Sikim. 

ScaloR  in  nineteen  rows,  feebly  keeled  on  the  back.  Anal  and  sob- 
caudals  bifid.  Rostral  broader  than  high,  convex  just  reaches  tho 
Kiirface  of  head.  Anterior  frontals  6ub-])entagonal,  broadest  behind, 
rather  more  than  half  as  large  as  the  posterior  frontals,  which  are  bent 
down  at  the  side.  Vertical,  superciliaries  and  occipitals  normal,  pro- 
portionate. Nostril  between  two  largish  nasals.  Loreal  small,  smaller 
than  nasal.  Auteoculars  two,  the  up|)er  large,  but  does  not  touch  ver- 
tical. The  lower  small,  wedged  in  between  the  third  and  fourth  labials ; 
looks  like  a  detached  piece  of  the  third  labial.  Postoculars  two,  small, 
the  lowest  in  contact  with  two  temporals.  Upper  labials  eight,  the 
fourth  and  fifth  enter  the  orbit. 

Chin  shields  two  pair,  contiguous,  touching  six  lower  labials.  First 
lower  labials  form  a  suture,  second  very  small,  sixth  largest. 

Eye  large,  pupil  romid,  ventrals  strongly  upturned  at  the  sides,  the 
upturned  ends  being  dark  coloured.  Colour  above  olive  brown.  A  black 
band  down  each  side  of  spine  from  neck  to  tail,  with  an  interspace  of 
five  scales  between.  A  second  narrower  band  two  scales  below  the  last. 
Belly  dusky,  throat  yellow. 

A  black  streak  from  eye  to  gape. 

This  description  is  'taken  from  a  specimen  in  the  possession  of 
Mr.  Grote. 

One  specimen  exists  in  the  inusoum,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  without 
extracting  it  from  tho  bottle.  It  differs  from  tho  above  and  agrees 
with  the  type  in  having  only  one  anteocular ;  but  as  in  the  above  speci- 
men the  eye  is  on  the  4th  and  5th  upper  labials,  whereas  the  type  has 
three  upper  labials  entering  the  orbit,  this  is  probably  an  individual 
peculiarity. 

a.  adult.     No  record. 


TROPIDONOTUS,  Kuhl. 

T.  QUINCUNCIATUS,  Schl. 

2\  umhratus^  Schl. 

a.  three  specimens.  Bengal,  Pinang,  Rangoon. 

h,  adult  &  2  young.  Bengal. 

c.  Upper  Pegu.      W.  T.  Blanford,  Esq. 
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d.  Upper  Pegu.      W.  T.  Blanford,  Esq. 

e.  Andamans.         Col.  Tytler. 

/.  Sunderbuns.      A.  C.  L.  Carlyle,  Esq. 

g.  ?  style  of  marking  of  this  species,  bnt  can't  be  removed 
from  the  bottle,  neither  is  any  note  attached. 
T.  8TBioi*ATUs,  Blyth.    Andamans.        Lt.-Col.  Tytler. 

Scales  in  nineteen  rows. 

Anteocular  one,  postoculars  three  or  four.  Upper  labials  eight. 
Third  and  fourth  enter  orbit,  when  four  postoculars  are  present  only 
the  third  enters  the  orbit ;  anal  divided.  Colour  pale  olive  brown.  A  dark 
patch  below  the  eye,  a  conspicuous  dark  leaden  stripe  from  behind, 
the  eye  over  the  angle  of  the  mouth  all  down  the  side,  with  a  second 
narrower  one  below  it.  The  lower  stripe  passes  through  the  upper 
edges  of  the  second  row  of  scales.  Beneath  white.  No  ventral  clots. 
The  ventral  rpw  of  scales  white  with  brown  tips. 

Body  22.5,  tain  2  =  34.5. 


T.  8UBMINIATU8,  RciuW. 

a.  several  specimens. 

Rungpore. 

Mr.  Bonneau. 

Ramri. 

Capt.  Abbot. 

Pegu. 

Capt.  Berdmore. 

h.  several  specimens. 

Assam. 

T.  Robinson,  Esq. 

c.  (?)  large  specimen, 

no  markings. 

No  record. 

T.  ST0T*ATUS,  L. 

a.  three  specimens. 

CalcutU  (?) 

(?) 

h,  two  ditto. 

Ceylon. 

Dr.  Kelaart. 

c. 

Calcutta. 

T.  Moseley,  Esq. 

d. 

Near  Calcutta. 

.  A.  C.  L.  Carlyle,  1 

T.  NIGBOCTKCTTTS,  Blyth, 

a.  many  specimens.      Pegu.  Major  Berdmore. 

T.  PLATTCEPs,  Blyth.    J.  A.  S.  XXIII.  p.  297. 

tf.  two  specimens.         Darjiling.  Capt.  W.  T.  Sherwill. 

The  Assam  and  Khasia  specimens  (1.  c.)  are  no  longer  in  the 
museum.  This  is  a  very  abermnt  species,  with  rounded  t'rontals  and 
almost  smooth  scales.  It  might  advantageously  in  my  opinion  be 
separated,  but  I  follow  Dr.  Gunthcr  in  retaining  it  in  the  genus,  as  I 
have  no  good  specimens  to  diagnose. 

T.  ANGUSTicEPs,  Blyth.    J.  A.  S.  XXIII.  p.  295. 

o.  adult  and  young.      Ramri.  Capt.  Abbot. 

T.  MACROPs,  Blyth.    J.  A.  S.  XXIII.  p.  296. 

a.  two  specimens.  Darjiling.        Capt.  Sherwill. 
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T.  PLUHBiGOLOR,  Oantor. 

Xenodon  viridis,  Dum.  et.  Bib. 


a.  young. 

Bnndelkand. 

Dr.  Spilsbury. 

T.  FASCI4TUS,  L. 

N.  Carolina. 

Rev.  J.  Fitzgerald. 

T.  0RDINATU8,  L. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

T.  MATBIX,  L. 

a. 

England. 

R.  Hancock,  "Esq, 

h. 

Ditto. 

E.  Blyth,  Es<i. 

T.  OLITACEUS,  Blyth. 

a.  two  specimens^ 

2 

2 

T.  DIPSA8,  Blyth. 

a.  specimen  ia  very 

poor  state. 

Darjiling. 

W.  T.  Blanford,,  ] 

The  type  specimen  of  Blyth's  description  is  no  lunges  in  the 
museum. 
T.    ? 

a.  specimen  in  too  poor  a  state  for  description. 

Darjiling.         W.  T.  Blauford,  Es<i. 
T.  MACROPHTHALMUs,  Giinth.  Khasi  hills. 
T.  HiMALATANus,  Giiuith.       Nlpal,  Sikim. 
T.  MONTicoLA,  Jerdon,  Wynaud, 

T.  Cetlonbnsis,  Giinth.         Ceylon. 
T.  Beddomh,  Gunth.  Nilghiri  hills.. 

T,  ZBBRINUS,  Blyth.  Mergui. 

J.  A.  S.  XXIII.  p.  295. 
Type  specimen  presented  by  Major  Berdmore,  no  longer  in 
the  museum. 

T.  HYDRUS,  PalU 

a.  ?  t 

I  have  no  doubt  of  this  identification. 

Scales  19  rows.  Eight  upper  labials,  only  the  fourth  entering  the- 
orbit.  Superciliary  very  large.  Anteoculars  three,  postoculars  five. 
It  is  particularly  annoying  that  the  label  of  this  specimen  is  torn  off. 
It  is  recorded  with  doubt  as  from  India  by  Gunther  in  his  Brit.  Mus. 
Catalogue,  page  63,  but  excluded  from  his  Catalogue  of  Indian  reptiles. 
The  fragment  of  a  label  remaining,  seems  to  show  it  was  presented  by 
a  clergyman,  "  Rev."  remaining ;  probably  the  Rev.  Cave  Brown  or  the 
Rev.  Lindstedt,  in  which  case  it  is  probably  an  Asiatic  specimen.  As 
it  is  not  an  American  species,  it  ifi  unlikely  to  be  our  American  contri- 
butor  Rev.  F.  Fitzgerald. 
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T.  MoRTONi,  Theobald. 


Scales  strongly  keeled,  in  nineteen  rows. 

Anteoculars  two,  tlie  lowest  most  minute,  looks  like  a  fragment 
detached  from  the  second  labial.  Postoculars  three  small,  eqnal ;  on 
one  side  all  united  into  a  narrow  band,  half  as  broad  but  almost  equal 
in  length  to  the  superciliary.  Anterior  frontals  squarish,  truncate  in 
front,  posterior  frontals  broader  than  long.      Loreal  small,  Anal  bifid. 

Upper  labials  seven,  third  and  fourth  enter  the  orbit.  Two  pair 
large  chin  shields.  The  hinder  ones  rather  larger  and  longer.  Colour 
(bleached)  pale  brown  with  a  darker  vertebrfu  stripe.  On  the  side 
of  body,  obsolete  rows  of  white  (yellow)  splash-like  or  linguiform 
spots^  those  bordering  the  vertebral  stripe  being  conspicuous  and 
cateniform,  and  occupying  the  upper  basal  portion  of  the  scale.  A  few 
dark  spots  subordinately  intermingled,  but  which  form  a  sort  of 
cateniform  line  each  side  of  the  spine.  Belly  yellowish.  No  marks  on 
the  head. 

o.  type. 

Labelled  **  Homolopsis^*  by  Mr.   Oarlyle,  but  no  note  of 
donor  or  locality. 

This  species  seems  to  approach  nearest  to  T.  UgrvrvuB,  but  the 
coloration  is  entirely  diflPerent. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  naming  it  after  Dr.  Morton,  Civil  Surgeon 
of  Port  Blair,  who  has  most  obliginffly  forwarded  me,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  interesting  collections  &om  Port  Blair  and  the  neigh«< 
bourhood. 

ATRETIUM,  Cope. 

A.  ScHisTosuM,  Daud. 

a.  many  specimens.       Lower  Bengal. 

fc.  Ditto.  A.  C.  L.  Carlyle,  Esq. 

XENOCHROPHIS,  GSntheb. 
X.  CERA800ASTER,  Cantor. 

a.  Lower  Bengal.  ? 

FOWLEA,  Theobald. 

A,  Tropidcnotue,  with  smooth  scales  and  the  aspect  of  S^ypsirhina, 
F.  Peoubnsis,  Theobald. 

Head  as  in  Tropidonotus,  Upper  labials  nine.  The  fourth  and  fifth 
enter  the  orbit.  Anteocular  one,  Postoculars  three,  Loreal  one 
squarish.  Nasals  two,  Frontals  two  pair,  anterior  ones  small  and  pointed. 
Vertical  moderate,  Superciliaries    and  Occipitals  large.    Anal  bifid. 
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Scales  smooth,  lozenge- shaped,  on  neck  in  seventeen,  on  body  in  fifteen 
rows. 

Colonr  of  male  dark  umber  brown,  beneath  white ;  colours  distinctly 
separated,  upper  labials  white. 

!^emales,  yellowish  brown,  mottled  largely  with  yellow,  which  colour 
sometimes  predominates. 

a.  adult  male,  (type.)     Bangoon.         W.  Theobald, 

Junr.,  Esq. 
Captured  by  E.  Fowle,  Esq.,  who  is  one  of  the  very  few 
who  have  liberally  aided  me  in  the  study  of  our  Indian 
reptiles. 

CADMUS,  TheobjlLd. 

Head  thick,  cuneiform.  Form  stout,  but  otherwise  much  like  Tro- 
pidonotiis.  Scales  smooth,  in  27  rows.  Anal  bifid,  eye  moderate, 
pupil  round, 

C.  cuNEiPORMis,  Theobald, 

Eostral  large,  running  well  back  on  the  top  of  the  head  and  encroach- 
ing between  the  anterior  frontals.  Nostril  between  two  nasals. 
Anterior  frontals  very  small.  Posterior  frontals  large.  Loreal  small, 
triangular,  with  apex  between  anteocular  and  posterior  frontal,  An- 
teocuTar  one  large,  postocular  three,  upper  labial  seven,  only  the  fourth 
entering  the  orbit. 

Head  high  shelving  in  front,  pointed,  stout  and  cuneiform.  A  large 
pair  of  chin -shields  in  contact  with  5  labioJs  and  followed  by  a  small 
pair. 

Colour  yellowish  olive  brown.  An  obsolete  band  of  spots,  down  the 
back  on  each  side  of  spine,  and  lower  on  the  side  a  strongly  defined 
band  of  black  spots,  many  of  them  like  a  hollow  horseshoe  four  scales 
apart.  Below  dusky  white,  with  an  elongate  streaky  spot  at  the  side 
tetween  each  4th  and  5th  ventral. 

a.  type.  Simla.  Purchased. 

This  very  curious  snake  partakes  of  the  characters  of  Tropidonoiv* 
and  Hypsirhina  even  more  than  Pegtca  does. 

TOMODON,   DtTMERIL   ET  BiBEON. 

T.  8TRI0ATU8,  Dnm.  et  Bib. 

a.  specimen  injured.         Calcutta.         Mr.  C.  Swaries, 

This  specimen  is  so  crushed  that  I  cannot  make  out  its  head  shields, 
but  it  appears  to  be  identical  with  a  single  specimen  obtained  by 
myself  in  Birma.  It  is  not  included  in  Giinther's  Indian  Reptiles,  but 
is  recorded  from  India  in  the  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  Oolubrine  Snakes,  p.  52. 

Perhaps  Hypsirhvna  phimbea. 
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FAMILY  PSAMMOPHIDJS. 

•    PSAMMOPHIS,  BoiE. 

P.  8IBILANS,  L. 

a.  Somali  country.     Lt.  Speke. 

P.  coudanarus,  Merrcm. 

PSA3IM0DYNASTES,  Gdnther. 

P.  PULTEBULENTUS,  Boie. 

Dtpsas  ferrugtneay  Cantor. 

a.  five  adults. 

b.  two  adults.  Assam. 

c.  many  specimens.   Birma. 
d. 


Robinson,  Esq. 


FAMILY  DENDROPHIDJS. 

GONYOSOMA,  Waqlbb. 
G.  oxTOEPHALUM,  Boie. 

Herpetodryas  prasiniL8j  Blyth. 

a.  five  adults.  Andamans. 

b.  ditto.  Mergui. 

c.  ditto.  Pegu, 

d.  smaller.  Assam. 

e.  young.  Andamans. 

G.  gTamineum,Guntli.,Khasi  hills. 


Capt.  Hodge. 
W.  Theobald,  Jr.,  Esq. 
Major  Berdmore. 
Robinson,  Esq. 
Lt.-Col.  Tytler. 


G.  frasnatum,  Gray.      Ditto. 


DENDROPHIS,  Boie. 


D.  picTus,  Gmel. 

a.  adult. 

Ramri. 

Capt.  Abbot. 

b.  two  ditto. 

Andamans. 

Capt.  Hodge. 

c.  two  ditto. 

Mergui, 

Major  Berdmore. 

d.  two  ditto. 

Assam. 

Major  Jenkins. 

e,  three  ditto. 

Malacca. 

Rev.  E.  Lindstedt. 

/.  two  ditto. 

Andamans. 

Col.  Tytler. 

g.  large  adult. 

Calcutta. 

E.  Blyth,  Esq. 
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CHBYSOPELEA,  Bon. 

C.  ORNATA,  Shaw. 
a.  four  specimenfl, 

h.  two  ditto.  Malacca  Bey.  £.  Lindstedt. 

e.  three  ditto. 

d.  Fine  adalt.  Shaegheen.  Major  Berdmore. 
This  specimen  was  captured  devouring  a  Ptychozoon. 

e.  yoang,  hlack  banded. 

FAMILY  DBYIOPHID^. 

TBOPIDOCOCCYX,  Gcnthkk. 

T.  Pebrotbti,  Dam.  et  Bib. 

Leptophis  Canariensisj  Jerdon^    J.  As.  Soc.  Bengal,  XXU. 

p.  560. 
a.  adult.  Ootakamund.      W.  Theobald,  Jr.,  Esq. 

TRAGOPS,  Waguuu 

T.  PRAsnruB,  Beinw. 

a.  adult.  Pinang.  Brigr.  Frith. 

5.  ditto.  Mergui.  Capt.  Berdmore. 

c.  ditto.  Sjlhet.  F.  Skipwith,  Esq. 

T.  dispar,  Gunth.  Anamallies. 

T.  fronticinctus,  Gunth.  Pegu.  (Captured  there  by  me.) 

PASSERITA,  Gray. 

P.  MTCT1RI2AH8,  L. 

a.  adult.  '  Lower  Bengal. 

h,  ditto,  bad  state  ;    Calcutta. 

has  swallowed 

a  Calotes  versicolor. 
e.  ditto. 
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Malacca. 
Mergui. 
Thaiel  tmio. 


E.  Lindstedt,  Esq. 
W.  Theobald,  Jr.,  Esq. 
W.  T.  Blanford,  Esq. 


Sabathoo. 
Jessore. 


Bev.  Cave  Brown. 
Frith,  Esq. 


FAMILY  DIPSADIDJB. 

DIPSAS,  (AucT.) 

D.  CTNODON,  CuV. 

a.  adalt. 
h,  ditto, 
c.  ditto. 

D.  TRIOONATA,  Schu. 

a. 
h. 
e. 
d. 
D.  FoBfiTBNi,  Dam.  et  Bib. 
a,  Hage  adult.  Bengal. 

Labelled,  "  Z>.  trigonata,  Lower  Bengal"'  but  no  other  re- 
cord of  this  scarce  species.     Beddom  has  got   it  on  the 
Anamallies. 
h  adult  (bleached),  no  record. 

D.  NIQROMABGIMATA,  Bljth. 

D.  buhalina,  Klein  f 

I  am  not  convinced  of  the  identity  of  these  two  species,  which  Gun- 
ther  unites.  I  can  see  no  "  apical  grooves"  to  the  scales  in  our 
specimen,  and  the  loreal  is  not  higher  than  long  as  on  D.  bubalina. 
Tin      -  '   -  -  - 


le  coloration  of  the  under  parts  too  is  different. 

D.  MTTLTIHAOnLATA,  Schl. 

a.  adult.  Hongkong. 

h,  two  ditto. 


G.  Bowring,  Esq. 


Many  specimens  of  this  snake  from  Birma,  where  it  is   common, 
seem  to  have  disappeared  from  the  museum. 


D.  HULTIVA80IATA,  Blyth. 

a.  young.  Subathoo. 

Perhaps  a  young,  D.  trtgonata, 
D.  HBXAOONOTUS,  Blyth. 

a.  many  young.         Andamans. 


Bev.  Cave  Brown. 


Oapt.  Hodge  and  Col. 
Tytler, 

The  type  specimen  is  no  longer  in  the  museum,  and  these  young 
specimens  are  unsatisfactory  data  for  specific  identification. 
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D.  Boops,  Giinth.  Bengal,  Borneo. 

D.  dendrophila,  Reinw.  Pinang. 

D.  bubalina,  Klein. 

D.  Ookool,  Gray.  Bengal,  Pinang. 

D.  Ceylonensis,  Giinth.  Ceylon. 

The  island  representative  of  B,  trigonaia, 
FAMILY  LYCODONTID^. 


LYCODON,  BoiB. 

L.  AULTCUS,  L. 

a.  four  specimens. 

Calcutta. 

E.  Blyth,  Esq. 

6.  three  ditto  young 

.  Andamans. 

Capt.  Hodge  and  Col. 
Tytler. 

c.  five  ditto. 

Pegu. 

Major  Berdmore. 

d,  adult. 

Moulmein. 

Rev.  F.  Mason. 

e.  two. 

/.  young. 

South  India. 

Dr.  Jerdon. 

g.  ditto. 

Ceylon. 

Dr.  Kelaart. 

h.  adult,  from  the 

Andamans. 

Lt.-Col.  Tytler. 

t.  white  barred  var. 

L.  Btriatus,  Shaw. 

Anamallies. 

L.Anamallensis, Giinth.  Anamallies. 

TETRAGONOSOMA,  Gunthbr. 
T.  EEFRSNE,  Cantor.       Pinang. 

LEPTORHYTAON,  GiNTHHR. 

L.  JARA,  Shaw. 

a.  many  specimens.     '^  India  generally." 

OPHITES,  Waolbr. 

0.  suBCiNCTus,  Boie.  Pinang. 

No  anteocular. 
0.  albofuscus,  Dum.  et  Bib.    Malabar?     Sumatra. 

One  anteocular. 
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CERCASPIS,  Waglbr. 
C.  CAEiNATA,  Kuhl.  Ceylon. 

FAMILY  AMBLYCEPHALlDaE. 

AMBLYCEFHALUS,  Kuhl.  (sp.) 
A.  Boa,  Kuhl  ?  Pinang. 

PAREAS,  Wagler. 

P.  Berdmorei,  Theobald. 

Aplopeltura  hoa,  Schl.  apud  Blyth,     The  adult. 
P areas  7naculariicSj  Blyth,  The  young. 

This  is  a  very  singular  snake.  The  young  is  totally  unlike  the 
adult,  and  has  been  described  by  Blyth,  and  referred  to  another  genus, 
and  the  adult  erroneously  referred  to  Aplopeltura  (ATnblycephalua.) 
The  snake,  however,  is  not  Amhlycephalus,  as  it  has  divided  sub-caudals, 
but  one  loreal,  and  15  rows  of  scales,  and  as  it  clearly  tends  to  unite 
the  two  genera  ;  is  a  distinct  species,  which,  to  prevent  confusion  of 
synonyms,  I  have  given  a  fresh  name  to.  It  approaches  Amhlyce- 
phalus  in  the  eye  being  separated  from  the  upper  labials,  and  in  the  form 
of  the  head  which,  however,  is  only  characteristic  of  the  adult. 

Adult.  Body  strongly  compressed,  scales  smooth,  in  fifteen  rows  or 
faintly  keeled  on  the  back.  Head  high  quadrate,  blunt,  pug-nosed. 
Eye  large,  Pupil  vertical.  Rostral  high,  not  reaching  the  surface  of 
head,  deeply  excavated  below.  Nasal  large  single,  high,  with  nostril 
pierced  behind,  upper  labials  6  or  7,  anterior  ones  high  narrow.  Eye 
surrounded  beneath  with  5,  6,  or  7  small  shields,  excluding  the  labials 
from  orbit.  Loreal  one,  rather  small.  Frontals  subequal,  anterior 
smallest.  Superciliaries  large,  as  large  as  posterior  frontal  fully.  Vertical 
and  Occipitals  normal,  nearly  equal  in  size.  Lower  Labials  8,  very 
narrow,  3  pair  large  transverse  gular  shields.  The  Ist  forms  a  suture 
with  the  4  front  labials.     Anal  entire,  Sub-caudals  divided. 

In  the  young.  (Pareas  maciduriiis,  Blyth.)  The  shields  of  the  head 
are  rather  irregular.  The  anterior  frontals  are  very  small.  In  one 
the  vertical  is  an  equilateral  rhomboid  from  the  straightening  of  the 
sides.  The  posterior  Frontal  enters  the  orbit  in  some.  The  Super- 
ciliary is  large  and  enters  a  notch  between  the  Vertical  and  Occipitals. 
Occipitals  extremely  large.  Seventh  upper  labial  very  long.  The 
labials  and  additional  oculars  and  peculiar  gular  shields  as  in  the  adult. 
Anal  entire ;  sub-caudals  divided. 

a.  two  adults.  Tenasserim.  Major  Berdmore. 

Color  uniform  ochraceous,  with  obsolete  traces  of  vertical  bands 
down  the  body.  Two  converging  dark  lines  on  the  nape,  and  traces  of 
a  white  collar  in  one  specimen.     Belly  white. 

Body  195,  tail  4.5  =  24.0  inches. 
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h,  three  yonng.  Martaban.  Major  Berdmore. 

Body  rich  reddish  brown,  with  somewhat  reticulate  bars  formed  hj 
fiome  of  the  scales  being  parti-colored,  white  in  front,  and  deep  claret 
color  behind,  giving  a  half  banded,  half  spotted  appearance  to  the 
snake.  A  conspicuous  white  collar  on  the  nape,  mottled  with  claret  red* 
Belly  brown,  spotted  and  mottled. 

P.  MODBSTUs,  Theobald. 

Head  rather  thick.  Anterior  frontals  small,  broader  than  long. 
Posterior  frontals  large,  bent  over  the  side  and  entering  the  orbit. 
Superciliaries  small.  Loreal  moderate.  Antcoculars  two,  very  small. 
Postocular  one,  veiy  small,  with  a  band  like  sub-ocular,  which  excludes 
the  labials  from  the  orbit.  Scales  smooth,  in  fifteen  rows.  The  verte- 
bral series  not  enlarged,  but  the  four  vertebral  rows  faintly  keeled. 
Anal  entire ;  sub-caudals  bifid.  Upper  Labials  seven,  4th  and  5th  high, 
under  the  orbit,  but  separated  by  a  sub-ocular,  6th  low,  7th  very  long 
with  two  elongate  temporals  above  it.  Three  pair  of  laree  transverse 
gular  shields.    Above,  uniform  brown,  below  pale  yellowish. 

a.  type  specimen.  Rangoon.  Col.  NuthaU. 

FAMILY  XENOPELTID^. 

XENOPELTIS,  Reinwardt. 
X.  DNTCOLOR,  Rein. 

a.  three  specimens.  Pegu.  Major  Berdmore. 

b.  two  ditto.  India  House. 

c.  one  ditto.  Trichinopoli.      H.  F.  Blanford,  Esq. 

d.  two  ditto.  Andamans.         Col.  Tvtler. 

A  powerful  and  ferocious  snake ;  when  alive,  its  color  above  is  a  deep 
blue,  with  metallic  iridescence. 

FAMILY  PYTHONID^. 

PYTHON,  Daudin. 

P.  BBTICULATUS,  Schn. 

a.  young.  Nicobars.  Lt.-Ool.  Tytler. 

&.  ditto. 

c.  ditto.  Mergui.  Major  Berdmore. 

d.  ditto. 

e.  ditto.  Malacca.  Rev.  W.  E.  Lindstedt. 
/.  stuffed  spcciraen. 

g.  h.  i.  three  do.  poor  state. 

P.  M0LURU8,  L. 

a.  young. 
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h,  ditto  smaller, 
c.  (?)  stuffed. 

BOA,  Geat. 

B.  OONSTBIOTOB,  L. 

a.  E.  Blyth,  Esq. 

6.  E.  Blyth,  Esq. 

GONGYLOPHIS,  Waglbr. 
G.  coNious,  Schneid. 

a.  four  specimens.  Upper  India. 

ERYX,  Daumn. 
E.  JoHNn,  Rnssell. 

o.  three  specimens.         Pind  Dadan  E^han.  W.  Theobald,  Jr. 

b,  young,  pale  co-  Esq. 
lored  with  dark 

bands  over   the 
back. 

FAMILY  ACROCHORDID^. 

AOROCHORDUS,  Hobnstedt. 
A.  Javanicus,  Hornst.  Pinang,  <fcc. 

CHERSYDRUS,  Cuviibr. 

C.  GRANULATUs,  Schneid. 

a.  adult.  HidgiUi.  H.  L.  Haughton,  Esq. 

FAMILY  HOMALOPSID^. 

CERBERUS,  CuviEB. 
C.  BHTNCHOPS,  Schneid. 


a.  adult. 

Andamans, 

Lt.-Col.  Tytler. 

h.  two  smaller. 

Ditto. 

Capt.   Hodge    and 
Col.  TyUer. 

c.  two  ditto. 

Lower  Bengal. 

d,  three  ditto. 

Ditto. 

6.  large  adult. 

Ditto. 

/.  smaller. 

Ditto. 

g,  ditto. 

Moulmein. 

Dr.  F.  Mason. 
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HOMALOPSIS,  Sp.  KuHU 

H.  BUCCATA,  L. 

Pyihonella  Bemizonatay  Blyih, 
a.  type  of  Pythonella.  Martaban.  Major  Berdmore. 

Labelled  in  Mr.  Blyth's  writing  Fytlumella,  not  Pythonia  as  printed, 
and  quoted  by  Giinther. 

HERPETON,  Lackpbdb. 

H.  TENTACULATUM,  Lac^p. 

TYTLERIA,  Thbobald. 

Aspect  of  Hiipftirhina  scales,  smooth,  in  seventeen  rows.  Nostral 
lateral,  almost  dividing  a  smallish  oblong  nasal :  frontals  two  pair :  three 
npper  labials  enter  the  orbit.  Loreal  elongate :  anal  and  sub-caadals 
bind :  eye  small ;  pupil  verticaL 

T.  HTPsiRHiNOiDBs,  Theobald. 

Habit  moderate,  aspect  of  the  Enhydrinsd.  Head  shield  normal.  An- 
terior frontals  slightly  pentagonal,  half  as  large  as  posterior.  Nasal 
a  trifle  less  than  loreoi.  Ante-ocular  one,  reaching  to  the  verticaL 
Postoculars  two,  small.  Vertical  straight  in  front,  sides  rapidly  con- 
verging behind.  Superciliaries  moderate,  broad  behind.  Occipitals 
moderate.  Upper  labials  nine,  3rd,  4th  and  6th  enter  the  orbit.  Two 
pairs  of  chin  shields  touching  one  another.  Sixth  lower  labial  largest^ 
touches  the  middle  of  second  chin  shield. 

Color  uniform  reddish  brown  above.  Belly  yellowish  white,  length 
21.00,  taU  injured  1.00  =  22.00  inches. 

a.  type  specimen.  Andamans.  Lt.-Col.  Tytler. 

HYPSIRHINA,  Wagleb. 

H.  BNHYDBis,  Schneid. 
a.  Adalt  and  young. 
5.  Yonng.  Calcutta.  Mr.  C.  Swaries. 

A  variable  species  as  to  form  and  coloration,  and  consequently  much 
burdened  with  synonyms,  being  indebted  to  Dr.  Gray  for  three  of  them. 
hilineata,  trilineata  and  fu/rcuta,  according  to  Gdnther.  It  is  a  common 
species,  with  scales  in  twenty  rows. 

H.  plumbba,  Boie. 
a.  many  specimens. 

Kcarly  related  to  the  last,  but  with  a  stouter  head,  and  scales  in  only 
nineteen  rows. 

H.  OHiNBNBis,  Gray, 
a.  small  specimen. 
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FABANCIA,  Qeat. 
F.  FASGiATA,  Shaw. 

a,  fine  adnlt.  North  Carolina. 

ABASTOR,  Gray. 

A.  BRTTHROGRAMMUs,  Wagler. 
Hornalopsis  parsicips^  Blyth, 
a,  fine  adult.  North  Carolina. 

FORDONIA,  Gray. 
F.  umooLOR,  Gray.  Pinang. 

CANTORIA,  GiRARD. 
C.  SLONGATA,  Girard. 

FERANIA,  Gray. 

F.  SiEBOLDn,  Schl. 

a.  adult.  Pegu. 
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Rev.  F.  Fitzgerald, 


Rev.  F.  Fitzgerald. 


Major  Berdoiore. 


HIPISTE8,  Gray. 

H.  HYDRiNUS,  Cantor. 

a.  Rangoon.  Dr.  Fayrer. 

GERARD  A,  Gray. 
G.  BicoLOR,  Gray,  Bassein  river. 


SECOND  SUB-ORDER,  SERPENTES 
COLUBRINI  VENENATI. 

FAMILY  HYDROPHIDJS. 

ENHYDRINA,  Gray. 

£.  BENGALBNSis,  Gray. 
ValakadyeUy  Gray. 
Hydras  achistosuSj  Cantor, 
a.  adnlt,  fcetal  young.  Sandhcads. 

h.  adult,  black  spotted.     Hidgelli.      H.  L.  Hanghton^  Esq. 
c.  4  adult,  1  young,  2  foeti. 
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HYDROPHIS,  Daudih,  (sp.) 

H.  Gracilis,  Shaw. 

a.  adult.  Bandheads.  W.  Earl,  Esq. 

h,  younger.  Sandheads. 

c.  very  young. 

This  specimen  (5.)  has  73  dark  bands.  On  the  neck  these  bands  are 
confluent  and  constitute  the  general  color;  the  pale  yellow  lines  being 
broken  up  into  oval  spots  on  the  sides.  On  the  back  the  bands  are 
rhombic,  on  a  yellow  ground.  On  the  tail  they  are  broad,  with  narrow 
upright  bars  of  the  yellow  ground  color  between  them. 

H.  Jerdonii,  Gray. 

Hydrus  Cantorii^  Jerdon^  Mus.  label. 

Hydrus  nigrocincttts,  Cantor, 

a.  fine  specimen.        Mergui.  W.  Theobald,  Esq.,  Jr. 

U.  NIQR0CINCT4,  DaUd. 

a.  young, 

Hie  black  bands  are  more  symmetrical  than  on  the  type,  isolating 
the  pale  ground  color  into  ellipsoid  bands,  which  are  wider  than  in  the 
type,  covering  eight  scales  in  the  middle  or  broadest  part.  On  one 
side  of  our  specimen,  there  are  two^  on  the  other  only  one  postocular. 

H.  CURT  A,  Shaw, 
a.  small  specimen. 

This  does  not  quite  agree  with  the  description,  as  there  are  four 
cross  bands,  but  the  decided  yellow  temporal  streak  is  a  sufficient 
character  to  recognize  the  fipecies  by. 

H.  OYANociNCTA,  Daud. 
Sydrus  striatus^  Cantor, 

a,  adult.  China.  C.  J.   Bo  wring,  Esq. 

h.  young.  Hidgilli.  H.  L.  Haughton,  Esq. 

c.  very  young. 

a.  has  the  tail  very  round  and  thick,  as  Giinther  says  is  the  case  with 
old  males. 

The  small  specimen  c.  is  remarkable  for  the  narrowness  of  the  bands 
which  are  narrower  than  the  pale  interspaces.  It  exhibits  also  the  trans* 
verse  frontal  streak  which  becomes  obsolete  with  age. 

H.  R0BU8TA,  Fischer. 

a.  fine  adult.  Hidgilli.  H.  L.  Haughton,  Esq. 

I  think  this  must  be  a  variety  of  H.  roUista,  though  the  scales 
are  small,  and  I  can  find  no  central  tubercle.  Scales  on  neck  in  27  rows. 
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E^e  VBry  email,  ovel*  3rd  and  4th  labials.    Snperciliaries  very  large. 
Six  upper  labials,  Ist  small,  the  rest  large,  subeqaal,  regular. 

Color  greenish-olive  above,  yellow,  below  with  narrow  distant  black 
cross  bars,  formed  on  the  belly  of  only  single  black  scales ;  chin  shields 
two  pairs,  approximate :  4th  and  5th  lower  labials  large. 

H.  coBONATA,  Giinther. 

H,  ohscura^  Dumeril,  Mus,  label, 

a,  adult.  Hidgilli.  H.  L.  Hanghton,  Esq. 

This  specimen  was  labelled  H.  ohscura,  but  accords  minutely  with 
Gdnther's  description  of  if.  coronata, 

H.  8T&IGTICOLLI8,  Qiinther. 

H,  obscu^a,  Daud,  Mus,  label. 
a.adult.  Hidgilli.  H.  L.  Haughton,  Esq. 

A  variety  probably  of  this  species,  though  not  quite  corresponding 
with  Giinther's  description. 

Scales  on  neck  in  35  rows ;  on  body  in  45,  with  an  indistinct  central 
tubercular  keel :  one  anteocular,  one  postocular :  3rd  upper  labial  does  not 
touch  nasal ;  3rd  and  4th  enter  the  orbit;  one  large  anterior  temporal, 
two  small  posterior  ones,  alongside  of  the  occipital.  Yentrals  entire, 
broader  than  adjoining  scales,  very  obscurely  three-keeled.  No  enlarged 
prseanals.  Above  blackish  olive,  below  yellowish,  faintly  dark  banded; 
markings  blended  and  obscure. 

H.  OHLORis,  Band. 

H,  gracilisy  Shaw  apud  Blyth, 
H,  Lindsayty  Gray  (f) 

a.  Akyab.  ^  Dunn,  Esq. 

5.  Sandheads. 

These  specimens  accord  very  well  with  H.  chloris  as  described  by 
Giinther,  save  that  the  rostral  is  quite  as  high  as  broad.  In  this 
single  character,  they  resemble  H,  Lindsayi,  Gray,  which  must,  therefore 
be  held  to  be  very  doubtfuJly  distinct  from  the  present  species,  the 
only  other  differences  seeming  to  be  insufficient  for  specific  separation, 
such  as  coloration  and  the  number  of  ventral  shields,  which  j)er  ee,  when 
weighed  against  the  strict  agreement  of  all  the  other  characters,  are 
comparatively  unimportant. 

H.  GuNTHERi,  Theobald. 

Sccdes  on  neck  in  43  rows,  on  middle  of  body  in  51,  strongly  keeled, 
Bubequal.  Vcntrals  undivided,  bi-tubercular :  one  ante-ocular,  one 
postocular.  Upper  labials  six ;  2nd  very  large,  3rd  and  4th  enter  the  orbit; 
6th  low,  wedged  between  two  temporals.    A  large  upper  temporal  in 
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contact  with  the  postocnlar,  the  occipital,  two  lower  temporals  and 
three  small  temporal  scales  behind.  Shields  of  head  as  a  Ifydraphis, 
pustular.  Each  labial  smooth  in  front,  pustular  behind.  A  small  pair  of 
rounded  chin  shields  separated  by  a  groove. 

Color  yellow,  with  dark  lozenge  bars  on  the  back,  becoming  obsolete 
on  the  sides.     Belly  uniformly  yellow.     Tail  dark,  with  yellow  stripes. 

The  specimen  was  jumbled  among  a  lot  of  Enhydrina,  probably 
from  the  Sandheads. 

Its  nearest  ally  is  H.  Stokesil,  but  it  seems  a  new  species,  and  I  haye. 
therefore,  separated  it  under  the  name  of  the  distinguished  Herpetolo- 
gist  to  whom  Indian  Naturalists  are  so  deeply  indebted  for  his  labors, 
more  especially  in  this  confused  Family. 

H.  TRACHYCBP8,  Theobald. 

Head  conical,  pointed  or  subtriangular,  hardly  longer  than  broad. 
Body  moderate,  throat  not  slender.  One  ante-ocular,  one  postocular : 
occipitals  not  broken  up,  entire.  Six  upper  labials,  the  two  last  having 
two  small  plates  below  them;  1st  upper  labial  very  small;  2nd  very  large ; 
3rd  enters  the  orbit  with  its  posterior  angle ;  4th  under  the  orbit  with  a 
lower  supernumerary  plate  wedged  in  behind  it,  and  above  it  and  the 
5th ;  5th  touches  postocular;  6th  just  touches  postocular,  and  joins  the 
temporal.  Two  pairs  of  chin-plates  approximate,  irregularly  rhomboidaL 
Five  lower  labials,  with  a  row  above  of  marginal  scales.  Ventrals  small 
but  distinct,  smooth.  Scales  smooth  on  neck,  in  32  rows.  Color  ^eeuish 
yellow.  Back  barred  with  63  dark  lozenges  combined  in  famt  bars 
across  the  belly,  on  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  body.  Length 
35  inches. 

a.  Female  and  foetus.      Mergui.  W.  Theobald,  Jr. 

This  specimen  was  labelled  S,  nigrocincta,  Daud.  with  which  it  has 
no  affinity.  Its  thick  neck,  remarkably  conic  head  and  ventral  plates 
distinguish  it  from  any  snake  described  by  Giinther. 

"  Bay  of  Bengal"  is  the  only  note  attached  to  it,  but  I  think  I  recog- 
nize it  as  one  of  many  (and  almost  the  only  one  remaining)  presented 
by  me  from  Mergui,  where  great  numbers  are  daily  captured  in  the 
fishing  stakes. 

H.  viPERiNA,  Schmidt. 

a.  young.  Kangoon.  GoL  Nathall. 

This  specimen  is  in  a  bad  shrivelled  state,  and  is  but  doubtfully 
referred  to  this  species.  The  broad  nasals  posteriorly,  broad  anterior 
ventral  and  coloration  seem  to  agree  with  the  typo. 

PELAMIS,  Daudin  (sp.) 

P.  BicoLOK,  Schncid. 

a.  fine  adult.  Nicobars.  M.  Busch. 

(var  y  sin  aula, ) 
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PLATITB.US,  Latbbille. 

P.  8CUTATUS,  Laar. 

a.  adult.  Ramri.  Capt.  Abbott. 

h.  young.  Pinang.  Capt.  Lewis. 

P.  FiscHERi,  Jan.  Bay  of  Bengal. 

FAMILY  ELAPIB^. 

HAMADRYAS,  Cantor^ 

H.  ELAP8,  Scbl. 

H,  vittatus,  Elliott, 
H,  ophiophagtcs,  Cantor. 

a,  fine  adult,  J.  A.S.  XXVm.  411.     Port  Blair      Lt.-CoL 

Tytler. 

h.  young.  Andamans.  Capt.  Eales. 

c.  head  of  adult 

(same  bottle  as  h), 

NAJA,  Laurenti. 

N.  TRiPUDiANs,  Merr. 

N,  liUescens,  Laitr, 

N.  atrOy  Cantor, 

N.  kaouthiaj  Less, 

N.  sptitatrixy  Rein. 

N.  larvataj  Cantor, 

a.  adult  no  spec-        Probably  from  Pegu. 

tacles. 
6.  adult.  Probably  from  Pegu. 

Head  paJe.  Body  above  brown  and  black  mottled.  Belly  black. 
Throat  yellow  (?)  then  a  scale  of  6  black  scuta,  followed  by  a  band  of 
6  yellow  ones.  Two  black  giilar  spots  just  in  front  of  head.  No  spec- 
tacles, but  an  oval  black  spot  in  the  centre  of  a  pale  oval  area.  Fore 
Eart  of  body  dark  and  pale  banded.  This  fine  specimen  has  sufiered  by 
eing  mercilessly  rammed  into  too  small  a  bottle. 

c.  adult  (bleached.) 

Neck  finely  displayed  with  large  spectacles. 

d,  half  grown  from  Pegu,  I  believe,  from  its  oval  mark. 
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«•  haH.  Bengal  probably.     Spectacles  distinct. 

/".  ditto  two  specimens,  ditto. 

g,  ditto. 

/*.  ditto  3  specimens,  from  Pegu  probably. 

A  large  central  and  two  small  lateral  dark  spots  in  a  pale 
oval  area, 
f.  ditto  two  specimens  (bleached),  from  Pegu  probably. 

No  spectacles,  oval  mark  only  with  dark  centre, 
y.  ditto  swallowing  a  Bufo  melanosticttis. 
h.  ditto,  3  specimens  from  Peg^  probably. 
1-  ditto  Mergui.         Major  Berdmore. 

1^'  ditto  ditto.  W.  Theobald,  Esq.,  Jr 

n.  young.  Bengal  (?) 

Spectacles  displayed, 
o.  ditto  ditto. 
p,  ditto,  4  specimens,  all  from  Pegu  probably. 

q.  ditto  two-headed  monster Nawab  of  Dacca. 

r.  head  of  cobra  distended ;  no  spectacles  or  other  mark. 

Most  of  the  specimens  in  the  collection  belong  to  the  variety  which 
occurs  on  the  east  side  of  the  Bay,  without  spectacles,  but  with  merely 
a  pale  black  central  oval  mark  on  the  neck.  The  ordinary  spectacled 
variety  I  have  never  ousted  in  Pegu  or  Tenasserim. 

The  commonest  color  of  the  cobra  is  a  uniform  brown,  rather  dark, 
but  I  have  seen  many  living  ones  in  Bengal,  almost  pale  yellow  or 
yellowish  stone  color.  From  this  pale  tint,  the  color  passes  through  the 
four  varieties  to  uniform  black.  Ihe  pale  varieties  are  called  in  Bengal 
"  Gorhmon,"  and  the  black  is  known  by  the  name  of  "  Kaouthia,"  with 
the  epithet  black  often  affixed.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  dreaded 
variety,  but  I  don't  think  its  color  is  the  result  of  age,  as  I  have  seea 
fully  adult  cobras  of  a  pale  yellowish  color,  though  rarely.  The  Pegu 
variety  is  dark,  with  the  oval  mark  very  constant,  and  never  exhibits 
any  approach  to  the  spectacles. 

Dr.  Giinther  remarks  "  Singularly,  it  has  never  been  observed  by 
Mr.  Hodgson  in  the  valley  of  Nepal."  This  is  very  easily  accounted 
for,  since  few  could  venture  to  kill  a  cobra,  even  for  scientific  ends,  ia 
the  rigorously  Hindu  Kote  of  Nepal.  In  British  India,  decent  Hindoos 
will  not  kill  a  cobra ;  and  if  one  has  taken  up  his  abode  in  a  house,  he 
is  cither  permitted  to  remain,  or  else  carefully  inveigled  into  an  earthen, 
pot,  which  is  then  closed  and  carried  off  for  miles,  before  it  is  opened 
and  the  sacred  reptile  within  respectfully  allowed  to  regain  his  lit)erty. 
I  have  myself  witnessed  this  deferential  deportation  of  the  cobra  in 
Bengal ;  but  of  course  none  but  the  orthodox  Hindoo  is  so  careful  to 
abstain  from  injuring  the  animal,  and  their  reverential  feeling  is  now 
perhaps  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule,  though  probably  as  strong 
as  ever  in  Nepal. 
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BUNGARUS,  Daudin, 

w 
1 

B.  CiBRITLKUS, 

Schneid. 

a.  adnlt. 

Calcutta. 

Prince  Jellaioodde 

h.  ditto. 

Pegu. 

c.  ditto. 

Darjeeling. 

Capt.  Sherwill. 

d.  smaller. 

Lt.  R.  C.  Beavan. 

7a 


e.  ditto  (finely  marked).  Rangoon.  Col.  Nuthall. 

/.  two  young  (discolored). 
g,  three  specimens. 

A,  young.  Cape  of  Oood  Col.  Tytler. 

Hope  1 1 
This  habitat  must,  I  think,  be  erroneously  given. 
B.  FASciATus,  Schneid. 
a,"  adult. 

5.  ditto  smaller. 

c.  ditto  ditto. 

d,  ditto. 

6.  small  specimen  swallowing  another  snake.  (Troptdonotus), 

Not  a  single  donor  or  locality  is  assigned  to  any  of  these  specimens 
of  B.fasciattis,  whilst,  oddly  enough,  nearly  every  specimen  oi  B,  i^i-U" 
leus'iB  carefully  labeUed. 

B.  Ceylonicos,  Oiinth.     Ceylon. 

XENURELAPS,  Guntheb. 
X.  BUNGABOiDES,  Cautor.  Cherrapunji. 

MEG^ROPHIS,  Gray. 

H.  7LATICEP8,  Reinh. 

a.  adult  injured.         Mergui.  W.  Theobald,  Esq.,  Jr. 

ELAPS,    SCHNEIDSB. 

E.  MAcLsLLANnn,  Rein. 
E.  peraoncUuSy  Blyth, 

a.  adult.  Assam?  W.  Robinson,  Esq. 

6.  8  younger.  Pegu  (?)  Major  Berdmore. 

I  cannot  distinguish  the  Pegu  and  Afisam  speoimens,  as  all  are 
rammed  into  one  bottle. 
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£.  HELANURUs,  Omitor. 
E.  macuUceps^  Qiinth. 
a.  3  specimenB.  Rangoon.  Dr.  Fayrer. 

Moalmein*  E.  Blytb,  Esq. 

h.  yonng  (bleached.)  Amherst.  E.  0.  Keiey,  Esq. 

E.  INTBSTINALIS,  Laur. 

a.  adult  with  young 

(bleached).  Singapore.  Biigadr.  Frith. 

E.  HYQI^,  SchL 

a«  South  Africa.  Dr.  Withecombe. 


THIRD  SUB-ORDER,   SERPENTES  VIPERINI. 

FAMILY  CROTALID^. 

TRIMERESURUS,  Lacepbdb  (sp.). 

T.  CABINATU8,  Gray, 

T,  porphyraceuSy  BlytK 

T,  hicoloTy  Gray, 

T.  purpureuSy  Gray, 

T,  purpureo-macuJatiiSy  Gray. 

T.  puniceuSy  Gray, 

T,  Cajiiori^  Blyth, 

a.  adult.  Lower  Bengal. 

Ordinary  type  one  azygos  shield  between  the  supranasals.  Green 
with  pale  side  stripe ;  23  rows  of  scalo. 

h,  adult.  Andamans. 

Fine  and  large.  Scales  of  head  not  very  strongly  keeled.  One  azygos 
shield  between  the  supranasals ;  scales  in  23  rows ;  color  brownish  grceu, 
no  side  stripe  or  mottling. 

c.  smaller.  Andamans.  Lt.-Col.  Tytler. 

Like  the  last,  but  the  brown  color  predominating,  beUy  greenish 
white  brown,  blotched.    (In  bad  state.) 

d.  adult  like  5.  in  bad  state.    Fang,  0.70  long. 

e.  two  specimens.       Lower  Bengal. 

The  larger  has  25  rows  of  scales. 
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/.  2  specimens  like  c. 

only  smaller.  Andamans.  Li. -Col.  Tytler« 

g,  small,  adolt.  Nicobars. 

This  is  the  type  of  T.  Cantori,  Blyth. 

It  is  in  a  very  bad  state  but  would  seem  to  be  like  6.  in  coloration : 
throat  is  scarcely  mottled  greenish  brown ;  belly  unmottled.  Scales 
in  27  rows. 

It  is  no  doubt  also  the  T,puniceu8,  purpureus  and  pyrpureO'tnaeU" 
Icitiis  (I)  of  Dr.  Gray. 

All  the  above  species  and  varieties  seem  connected  by  certain  per- 
sistent characters.  Supranasals  separated  by  an  azygos  shield.  Second 
upper  labial  margining  the  praeorbital  pit  in  front.  Scales  well  keeled 
in  23  to  27  rows.  Coloration  in  the  genus  is  not  of  much  value,  as  it  is 
a  variable  character,  especially  after  long  immersion  in  spirits,  yet  i^ 
seems  to  have  been  much  relied  on,  to  judge  by  the  epithets  fastened 
on  to  the  species  by  very  eminent  Naturalists. 

T.    aRAMINEUB,   Sh£lW. 

a.  many  specimens.    Sylhet,  Birma,  IVCalacca. 

On  the  authority  of  these  assigned  localities,  I  retain  this  as  a  dis- 
tinct species,  otherwise,  were  it  confined  to  Bengal,  I  should  hardly 
venture  to  do  so.  The  second  labial  touches  the  pra^orbital  pit  in  front, 
one  azygos  shield  (sometimes  divided)  separates  the  supranasals.  Scales 
of  the  body  not  strongly  keeled,  in  from  19  to  21  rows.  Form  slenJer 
and  tail  longish, com paroa  with  T.  ca/rinatue,  and  scales  much  less  keeled* 
Were  the  species  more  local,  the  feeble  carination  of  the  scales  and 
slender  form  would  only,  I  think,  weigh  sufiiciently  to  constitute  a 
race,  but  as  the  distribution  seems  almost  co-extensive, with  the  stouter 
T.  carhiatu^,  the  above  characters  have  greater  weight  and  couHtitutc  a 
specific  distinction.  I  myself  have  never  remarked  it  in  Pegu,  whero 
T,  camiatus  would  seem  to  replace  it  to  a  great  extent. 

T.  TRiQONocBPnALus,  Morr. 

a.  fine  adult.  Colombo.  Dr.  Kelaart. 

T.  EBTTHRURUS,  CantoF.  (?) 

Supranasals  contiguous.  Second  upper  labial  forms  front  margin 
of  pra3orbital  pit.  Scales  keeled,  in  twenty -three  rows.  Supranasals 
contiguous. 

a.  small  adult.  No  record. 

This  seems  to  be  uniform  brownish  green  without  markings.  It 
differs  from  the  type  in  having  23  aud  not  21  rows  of  scales.  It  is 
very  possibly  a  variety  of  T.  cariuaius  with  the  azygos  shield  on  tho 
snout  suppressed.    Perhaps  1\  aminuxllnnds,  Giiuth. 

T.  Andbrsoni,  Theobald. 

Second  upper  labial  formsr  tho  anterior  margin  of  pra3orbital  pit : 
supranasals  separated  by  an  nzygos  shield.     Scales  keeled,  in  25  roWs. 
'    Color  above  and  below  uniform  rich  brown.    Belly  and  sides  con- 
spicuously white  spoiled. 
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o.  Type.  No  record. 

I  have  designated  this  beautiful  species  after  Dr.  Anderson,  onr  pre* 
sent  hard  working  and  zealous  officiating  Curator. 

T.  MONTicoLA,  Qiinth. 
Farias  maculatay  Oray. 
PaHas  neligrensis,  Jerdon  aptid  Blytk, 
a.  adult  and  yonng.       Darjeeling.      W.  T.  Blanford,  Esc^. 

Second  upper  labial  forms  part  of  prasorbital  pit.  A  very  minute 
azygos  scale  between  the  supranasals.  Scales  faintly  keeled  in  23  rows. 
Superciliaries  very  large.  Pale  brown  with  a  vertebral  row  of  large, 
square,  dark  brown  blotches.  Aloug  the  sides  a  row  of  small,  dark 
spots.    Belly  dark,  mottled.    A  pale  temple  streak. 

a.  yonng.  (var  ?)  Back  barred,  alternate  dark  and  light  brown; 
scales  in  25  rows.        No  record. 
T.  STRiGOLUS,  Gray, 

T.  Neelgherriensisy  Jerdon  J,  A.  8,  XXII,  524. 

Farias  macvJata,  Gray  apud  Blythy  Mris,  label, 

a.  yonng.  Nilghirris.  W.  Theobald,  Esq.,  Jr. 

The  shield  before  the  prssorbital  pit  is  divided  from  the  second  upper 
labial.  Two  scale-like  supranasals  in  contact.  On  each  side  a  smaller 
scale,  and  behind  two  large  scales,  separated  by  au  azygos  scale,  the 
Barae  size  as  a  supemasal.     Scales  well  keeled  in  21  rows. 

Color  brown  with  a  line  of  darker  vertebral  spots,  with  smaller  ones 
below.    Many  scuta  dark  tipped. 

This  is  a  common  species  about  Ootakamund. 

T.  Waglbri,  Schl. 

Tr.  maculaius,  Gray, 

Tr,  formosus,  Oray^  not  MUll,  and  Schl, 

Trig  SumatraniiSj  Cantor, 

Tr,  suhanmdatuSy  Oray, 

Tropidol^emus^  ScOlegeli^  BleeJcer, 

a,  fine  adult.  Singapore.  Brigadr.  Frith. 

Scale  before  nrseorbital  pit  separated  from  second  upper  labial.  Scales 
strongly  keelea  in  23  to  25  rows.  Scales  of  head  very  strongly  keeled, 
very  imbricate.  Supranasals  contiguous,  ridged,  over-impending. 
Coloration  and  pattern  handsome,  vivid,  variable,  black,  yellow  and 
green  banded  and  spotted. 

T.  oBSGURUB,  Theobald. 

a,  young.  No  record. 

Shield  in  front  of  the  praeorbital  pit  separated  from  the  second  upper 
labial.    An  az^'^gos  shield  separates  the  supernasals.    Scales  keeloa  in 
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25  rows.  Back  uniform  brown,  sides  green,  spotted  and  mottled. 
Belly  greenish  white,  brown  barred  and  spotted ;  superciliaries  well 
defined. 

T.  Anamallensis,  Qiinth.         Anamallies. 
T.  MUOBOSQUAMATUs,  Cantof.    Assam. 

PELTOPELOR,  Gunther. 
P.  HACROLEPis,  Beddome.        Anamallies. 

CALLOSELASMA,  Cope. 
C.  RHODOSTOMA,  Reinw.  Siam. 

HALYS,  Gray. 

H.  HiMALATANUs,  Giinth.         Garhwal. 
H.  EUiotti,  Jerdon.  Nilghirris. 

HYPNALE,  Fitzinger. 
H.  NEPA,  Laur.  Ceylon.  Anamallies. 

CENCHRIS,  Baudin. 

C.  CONTORTRIX,  L. 

a.  fine  specimen.        North  Carolina.    Rev.  F.  F.  Fitzgerald. 

This  specimen  is  labelled  **  contortrix,**  bat  the  scales  of  the  head  are 
keeled.  It  is  pale  brown  with  large  squarish,  dark  brown  blotches 
down  each  side,  but  not  united  along  the  vertebral  line.  Perhaps 
C,  piscivortie, 

h.  fine  adult.  Bo.  (?)  Do.  (?) 

This  specimen,  which  is  a  large  one,  has  the  scales  of  th^  head  keeled 
but  not  strongly,  and  those  behind  the  eye  large  and  smooth. 

c.  young. 
h.  and  c.  are  both  probably  the  variety  named  C,  atro/uscWj  Troost. 

FAMILY  VEPERIBiE. 

BABOIA,  Gray. 

B.  RussELLU,  Shaw, 
a.  adult. 
h.     do. 

c.  do.     (bleached). 

d.  do.     (fine),  Ceylon.  Br.  Kelaart. 
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r.  half  grown, 

/.      do. 

f/,     do. 

h.  young. 

i.  adult  and  young. 

ECIIIS,  Merrem.  (sp.) 

E.  CARINATA,  Schneid. 

a.  large  adult  and  two  young.    Salt  Range.      W.  Theobald 

Junior,  Esq, 

h.  young.  Upper  India.     India  Uoase. 

VIPERA. 

y.  AMMODTTES,  Latr. 

a.  adult  and  young.  Europe.       Hungarian  Museum. 

Noso  armed  with  a  horn  covered  with  scales. 

PELIAS. 

P.   TERUS. 

a.  Hue  adult. 

b.  smaller.  Ohesshire.     E.  Blyth,  Esq. 

c.  several  specimens.         England.      Messrs.   Hancock  and 

Strickland. 

d.  adult.  Norway. 

e.  three  specimens.  Europe.        Hungarian  Museum. 


SECOND  SUB-CLASS :  BATRACHIA, 

ORDER  BATRACHIA  SALIENTIA. 

A.  AOLOssA.  I.     Haplosiphona. 

II.     Diplosiphona. 
(No  Indian  meml}ers,) 

B.    OpISTIIOGLOSSA.  I.       OXIDACTYLA. 

FAMILY  RANIDzE. 

OXYGLOSSUS,  TsniuDi. 
0.  Lima,  Tsch.  Bengal.  Siam. 
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RANA,  AucTOBUM. 


R.  TiGRiNA,  Daud. 

E.  brama,  Less, 

B,  vittigevGy  Weigm. 

B,  ruguhsa,  Weigm, 

a.  adult  male. 

h,  adult  female  and  young. 

c.  adult  stuffed. 

d.  young  (?). 

R.  CRA88A,  Jerdon. 

a.  adult  and  young. 
&  ditto. 


South  India. 
Calcutta. 

Ceylon. 

Ceylon. 
Ceylon. 
South  India. 


Dr.  Jerdon. 


Dr..  Kelaart. 

Dr.  Kelaart. 
Dr.  Kelaart. 
Dr.  Jerdon. 


This  species  is  closely  affined  to  B,  tigrhia.  It  differs,  however,  in 
having  a  more  obtuse  snout  and  a  conspicuously  broader  occiput.  The 
Bupratympanitic  ridge  curves  down  much  more  sharply  over  the 
tympanum  behind,  than  the  same  ridge  in  R.  tigrina.  The  museum 
specimens  are  in  a  poor  state,  and  those  of  the  last  species  especially 
have  been  rammed  so  ruthlessly  into  their  bottles  that  no  force  can 
dislodge  them  for  close  comparison. 


R.  FU8GA,  Blyth. 
a.  fine  adult. 
h.  adult. 

c.  several  specimens. 

d,  tadpoles. 


Pegu.  Major  Berdmore. 

Pegu.  Major  Berdmore. 

Tenasserim   W.  Theobald,  Esq.,  Jnr. 
Pegu.  Major  Berdmore. 


This  species  attains  to  nearly  the  size  of  B.  tigriiia,  but  the  colour 
is  very  uniform ;  where  there  are  markings  they  are  blurred  and  in- 
distiuct,  quite  different  from  the  distinct  maculation  of  i^.  tigrina.  Rusty 
brown  is  the  prevailing  hue,  with  or  without  a  pale  median  stripe. 

R.  BSNGALSN8IS,  Gray  (Blyth.) 

a.  many  specimens.     India  generally. 

ft.  ditto.  Ceylon.  Dr.  Kelaart. 

c.  one  ditto.  Pegu.  Major  Berdmore. 

Body  covered  with  numerous  small  scattered  warts,  given  to 
anastomose  with  one  another.  Toes  webbed.  Fingers  free,  long,  subequal. 
Above  greyish  brown,  mottled  darker.  Beneath  white,  throat  rcticu- 
lately  marked.  No  canthus  rostralis ;  nostril  with  a  posterior  papillary 
tubercle. 

R.  EsoULBNTA,  L.  Francc.  J.  Malherbe,  Esq. 


a. 


ft.  large  adult. 


Europe.  Hungarian  Museum. 
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R.  TBMPORARiA,  L.  England.  Hancock,  Esq. 

R.  cuTiPORA,  Dnm.  et  Bib  (Blyth.) 

R.  hexadactyla.  Less. 

a.  adult.  South  India.      Dr.  Jerdon. 

5.  ditto  and  young.     Ceylon.  Dr.  Kelaart. 

B.    TITTIGBRA,  WeigUl. 

R,  assimilis,  Blyth,  Kelaart  Prod.     Faun.  Zeyl. 

R.  agricola^  Jerdon.  J.  A.  S.  XXII.   532 

R,  altilabris,  Blyth.  Ditto.       XXIV.  220 

a.  many  specimens.  India.  Birma. 

b.  ditto.  Pegu.  Major  Berdmore. 

c.  young.  Ceylon.  Dr.  Kelaart. 

d.  tadpoles. 

B.  KUHLn,  Sclil.  Ceylon. 

R.  cyanophlyctisj  Schneid.     Ceylon. 

R.  Liehigij  Giinth.     Sikim. 

R.  gracilis,  Weigm.  Himalayas,  Madras. 

R.  MalaharicGy  Jerdon,  J.  A.  Malabar.  S.  XXII. 

R.  flavescenSj  Jerdon,  Forests  of  the  Peninsula. 

R.  curtipesyjevdon,  J.  A.  S.  XXII.  Forests  of  the  Peninsula. 

R.  Ntlagirica,  Jerdon.  J.  A.  S.  XXII.  Wynaad  and  Nilghiries. 

There  are  no  reptiles  in  India  in  such  a  confased  state  as  the 
Ranidm,  and  I  can  add  but  little  towards  disentangling  the  shadowy 
species,  real  enough  perhaps,  but  not  as  yet  characterised.  The  series 
in  the  Museum  is  a  very  poor  one,  and  the  Ranida  from  all  parts  of 
India  must  be  assiduously  collected,  before  sound  results  can  be 
obtained.  Let  us  hope  that  an  urgent  appeal  for  frogs  from  all 
quarters  of  India  will  be  liberally  responded  to  by  local  naturalists 
and  collectors,  without  which  aid  the  subject  must  long  remain  in  its 
present  unsatisfactory  state.  Each  contributor  should  not  send 
merely  the  most  conspicuous  frogs  from  his  neighbourhood,  but  all 
the  species  and  varieties  he  can  procure. 

B.  PiPiENS,  Harl. 

a.  tadpoles  (?)     North  Carolina.      Rev.  F.  Fit2;gerald. 

HOPLOBACTRACHUS,  Peters. 
H.  CBTLANicus,  Peters.         Ceylon. 

PYXICEPHALUS,  Tschudi,  (sp). 

P.  BRSviCEPs,  Schneid. 

Sphcerotheca  strigata,  Ounth,     Bat.  Sal.  20. 
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Tomoptema  atrigaia,  Giinth,     Bat.  Sal.  20.  PI.  2,  ^g.  A. 
Toviiiopteima  Delalandii^  Tsch.  Giiiith,     Bat.  Sal.  129. 
P.  fodiens^  ^erdon^  teste  Giinther  sad  ? 
P.  plumalisy  Jerdon^  Cat.  Tud.  Rep.  411. 

This  species  has  undergone  many  vicissitudes  at  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Giinther,  being  at  one  time  located  in  India  then  referred  to  the  Cape,  and 
finally  recalled  to  its  proper  quarters  in  the  East.  On  what  grounds 
Dr.  Giinther  so  hastily  ignored  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Jerdon  as  to  the 
Indian  origin  of  the  species,  it  is  hard  to  say  ;  the  more  so,  as  Dr.  Jerdon 
had  furnished  many  specimens  from  the  Madras  Presidency,  where  ho 
was  not  only  resident,  but  engaged  iu  scientiiic  pursuits,  and  his 
testimonjr  therefore  might,  it  would  be  supposed,  have    been  allowed 

great  weight  in  such  a  question.  Dr.  Giinther  tells  us,  (it  is  true)  "  that 
e  found  this  species  in  the  collection  of  Sir  A.  Smith,"  and  adds,  "  it 
was  evident  that  the  specimens  presented  by  Mr.  Jerdon  to  the  British 
Museum  were  not  procured  in  the  East  Indies  as  iudicated  by  that 
gentleman  !"  In  other  words,  Dr.  Jerdon,  as  an  Indian  naturalist,  had 
no  claims  to  be  believed  on  a  matter-of-fact  coming  within  his  personal, 
cognisance.  When,  however,  preparing  his  Catalogue  of  Indian  Reptiles, 
Dr.  Giinther  seems  to  have  discovered  from  the  Brothers  Schlagin- 
tweit  that  the  Indian  naturalist  who  collected' the  specimens  was  oddly 
enough  right  as  to  where  they  came  from,  and  that  the  English  savant, 
who  merely  received  them  and  decided  ex-cathedra,  was  wrong.  The 
specimens  are  therefore  re-transferred  not  only  to  the  habitat,  but 
also  to  the  genus  in  which  the  Indian  naturalist  has  placed  them  ! ! 
I  may  after  this  perhaps  be  allowed  to  be  a  little  sceptical  as  to  Dr. 
Giinther's  identification  of  P.  fodiens  and  P.  pluvialU  of  Dr.  Jerdon. 
The  Museum  collection,  unfortunately,  is  of  little  use.  There  is  no 
specimen  of  P.  fodiens,  Jerdon,  which  agrees  as  far  as  can  be  judged 
with  that  gentleman's  descriptions,  **  greenish  marked  with  brown," 
but  it  no  more  resembles  Dr.  Giinther's  figure  (Ivc.  cit.J  of  SpJuBrotheca 
strigata,  than  it  resembles  any  other  figure  in  the  book.  I  have,  how- 
ever, from  Pegu,  specimens  closely  resembliug  the  figure,  and  I  doubt 
not  the  true  P.  pluvial  is  of  Dr.  Jerdon.  P.  fodiens  occurs  too,  1  think, 
in  Pegu,  but  never  associated  with  the  other,  and  much  more  rarely. 
It  is,  I  believe  with  Dr.  Jerdon,  a  totally  distinct  species,  having  a 
merely  eeneric  resemblance  to  the  other,  and  both  species  I  have 
procured  alive. 

a.  adalt  (bad  state).  Ceylon.  Dr.  Kelaart. 

P.  FODiSNS,  Jerdott. 

Above  mottled  brown,  with  a  pale  median  stripe  from  occiput  to 
vent.  Below  white. 

P.  BUFsscENB,  Jerdon.  Malabar  Coast. 

P.  Frithi,  Theobald. 

a.  adult.  Jessore.  — Frith,  Esq. 

Form  much  as  in  P.  fodieiis,  tumid  ;  skin  quite  smooth.  Metatarsal 
spur  distinct.  Uniform  vinous,  red  and  brown  above ;  wEitc  beneath. 
This  specimen  hoe  been  long  preserved  in  spirit,  but  seems  au  undo* 
Bcribcd  species. 
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P.  BEBTICKPS. 

P.  lividus,  Blyth. 

a.    no  record.  Old  collection. 

FAMILY  DISCOGLOSSID^. 

MEGALOPHRYS,  Kum. 

M.  MONTANA,  Kuhl.  CejloQ. 

M.  GiOAB,  Blyth.     Sikim.     Captain  W.   8.  Sherwill,  J.  A.  S. 

XXIII.  p.  299. 
I  cannot  find  the  type  of  Mr.  BIyth's  description  in  the  Museum. 
M.  GUTTULATA,  Blyth.  Pegu.     Major  Berdmore.  J.  A.  S.  XXIV. 

p.  717. 

The  type  specimen b  are  no  longer  discoverable  in  the  Museum. 

The  types  of  the  two  Batrachians  affined  to  Megalophrys  from  Sikim, 
teste  Blyth,  J.  A.  S.  XXIII.  p.  300,  are  also  undiscoverable  in  the 
Museum  collections.  It  is  tolerably  clear  that  none  of  them  belong  to 
the  genus,  but  what  they  are  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

XENOPHRYS,  GuNTHEB. 

X-  MONTicoLA,  Giinth.  Sikim. 

Khasi  HillB. 

CACOPUS,    GUNTHIB. 

C.  BTBTOMA,  Schneid.  Carnatio. 

C.  glohulosus,  Giinth.  Russelconda. 

SECTION  BUFONINA. 

FAMILY  RHINOBERMATID^. 

DIPLOPELMA,  GiJNTHEK. 

D.  ORNATUM,  Bum.  et  Bib. 

a.  four  specimens  Goalpara.        Dr.  Thombom. 

These  specimens  were  labelled  Engy stoma  Malaharicum,  but  though 
bleached  seem  to  agree  with  Gunther*B  description  of  D.  omatwm, 

h,  five  adult  Engystoma  ruhrum.    Ceylon.      Dr.  Kelaart. 
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B.  PULCHBUH,  Giinth. 

Engystoma, 

a.  four  bleached  specimens.  Arakan.         Ool.  Phayre. 

Engystoma, 

a.  six  specimens.  Beerbhoom.  W.  Theobald, 

[Junior,  Esq. 

Engystoma  Berdmoreif  Blyth, 

The  type  specimens  are  no  longer  in  the  Museum. 

a.  adult.  Pegu.  W.  Theobald, 

[Junior,  Esq. 

FAMILY  BUFONID^. 

BUFO,   AUCTOBUM. 

B.  MXLANOSTiCTUs,  Schucid. 
a.  adult  stuffed. 
h,  ditto  in  spirit. 

c.  ditto.  Ceylon.       Br.  Kelaart. 

d.  two  adults  and  three  young.    Mergui.      Major  Berdmore. 
B.  Kelaabti,  Giinth.  Ceylon. 

B.  A8PBB,  Schl.  Mergoi. 

SCUTIGEB,  Thbobald. 

Aspect  of  Bufo.  Mazillary  and  palatine  teeth  none ;  tympanum  hid- 
den ;  parotoids  prominent.  Mngers  and  toes  free.  In  the  male  four 
callous  plates  across  the  sternum,  and  callous  upper  surfaces  to  the  two 
inner  finders,  and  a  trace  of  the  same  on  the  inner  front  edge  of  the 
third.    Tongue  parted  behind,  Eustachian  tubes  obsolete. 

S.  SiKKiMMENsis,  Blyth. 

Bomhinator  Sikkimmensts,  Blyth,  J.  A.  8.  XXTTT.     300. 

Back  of  male  warty,  with  rows  of  large  glandular  tubercles  with  an 
apical  pore  interspersed.  Limbs  above  covered  with  smaller  glandular 
tubercles;  parotoids  ridge-like,  running  from  the  upper  margin  of 
orbit,  and  shelving  down  a  little  ;  snout  blunt.  Nostril  lateral  below 
a  most  indistinct  canthus  rostralis.  Skin  beneath  smooth  with  four 
embedded  callous  plates  like  the  plates  of  Emyda  when  dried.  Plates 
roughened  by  numerous  dark  brown  miliary  tubercles  with  a  per- 
ceptible linear  and  anastomising  arrangement. 

The  female  is  smoother,  less  warty,  and  wants  the  sternal  callosities 
so  marked  in  the  male. 

o.  male  and  female.  Sikkim.  Gapt.  Sherwill. 
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SECTION  HYLINA. 

FAMILY  POLYPEDATID.E. 

HYLORANA,  Tschudi. 

H.  MACRODACTTLA,  Giinth. 
a.  two  specimens. 

No  record,  but  probably  from  Pegn. 

Tliodc  st)Of'imoiis  have  no  median  stripe,  but  I  doubt  not  they  are 
mor(^ly  a  variety  of  this  species,  as  the  coloration  of  Hylorana    is    very 

variable. 

II.    ERYTHRiKA,    Schl. 

Limnodytcs  nigrovittatus^  Blyth,  * 

Limnodyti's  macidarms,  Blyth. 

a.  large  female.  Mergui.        Major  Berdmore. 

6.  three  specimens.        Mergui.         W.  Theobald,  Esq.,  Jnr. 

These  specimens  are  all  named  nigrovittaftis.  The  type  otmactila rifts 
is  no  longer  in  the  Museum,  but  my  own  collection  convinces  mo  that 
both  the  size  and  colour  of  this  species  is  very  variable. 

H.  Tytleri,  Theobald. 

In  size  equal  to  H.  e^^ythrcea,  but  with  much  more  pointed  snout, 
though  not  80  narrow  a  muzzle  as  If.  macrodactyla.  Upper  lip  and 
beneath  white.    Back  reddish  brown.    No  pale  lateral  stripes. 

o.  type.  Dacca.  Lt.-Col.  Tytler. 

It  is  possible  this  may  be  a  large  adult  H.  maerodactyla,  but  the  head 
is  proportionably  much  broader  across  the  occiput.  More  epeciiaeiis 
are  required  to  decide  the  point. 

H.  MALABARiOA,  Dum.  et  Bib,  Malabar. 

n.  TEMPORALIS,  Giinth.  Ceylon, 

POLYPEDATES,  Dumbril  et  Bibron. 

P.  LEUC0MY8TAX,  Graveuh. 
p.  quadriUn^atus,   Wicgm, 

a.  many  specimens.       Calcutta. 

h,  adult.  Jessore.         —  Frith,  Esq. 

c.  three  adults.  Silhet.  Skipwith,  Esq. 
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d.  two  ditto.  Ceylon.         Dr.  Kelaart. 

e.  many  specimens.        Mergai.        Captain   Berdmoro    and 

W.  Theobald,  Esq.,  Jr. 

/.  adalt.  Chaibassa.     Captain  Hanghton. 

P.  CRUciGBR,  Blyth. 
P.  leucomystax^  Gravenb.  in  part  apnd  Giinther. 

a.  foar  adults.  Ceylon.  Dr.  Kelaart. 

This  is  I  think  a  very  distinct  species  from  the  last,  which  also  ac- 
companies it  in  Ceylon,  though  Giinther  unites  them.  Putting,  aside 
the  peculiar  pattern  of  the  back,  the  head  is  conspicuously  broader  and 
blunter  in  this  species  than  in  P.  leucomyetax, 

P.  LiviDUS,  Blyth. 

a.  many  specimens.     Tenasserim.     W.  Theobald,  Esq.,  Jr. 

P.   MABMORATUS. 

a.  adults  young  and 

tadpoles.  Pegu.  Major  Berdmore. 

A  well  marked  species  with  completely  webbed  toes  ;  very  rugous 
pustular  back ;  sternum  smooth,  belly  pustular — Disks  large. 

P.  MiOROTTMPANUM,  Giiuth.      Ccylon. 
P.  PLBUROSTicTus,  Guuth.         Madras  Presidency, 
P.  VARIABILIS,  Jerdon.  Nilgherries. 

The  two  are  probably  the  same  species. 

P.  RBTicuLATUS,  Guuth.     Ceylon. 
P.  BQUBS,  Giinth,  Ceylon. 

P.  AFGHAN  A,  Giinth.  Afghanistan. 

The  habitat  is  remarkably  doubtful. 

P.  BMARAODiNUS,  Kelaart.     Ceylon. 

"  Eye  bones  armed  with  spines.  Limbs  studded  with  tubercular 
sharp  pointed  spines." 

A  very  peculiar  species  and  probably  a  distinct  generic  form. 

ESALUS,   DUMJ^REL  BT   BiBRON. 

I.  VARIABILIS,  Giinth.  Ceylon. 
L  TBMPOBALis,  Giinth.  Ceylon. 
I.  FBM0RALI8,  Giinth.  Ceylon. 
I.  LBUCORHiNUs,  Martens.  Ceylon. 
I.  QLANDULosA,  Jerdon.  South  India. 
No  specimens  of  this  Indian  genua  are  in  the  musoum. 
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RHACOPHORUS,  Kuhl. 

R.  MAXIMU9,  Giinth. 

R,  Reinwardtii,  Bum.  et  Bib. 

a.  adult  and  young.  Naga  hills.  —  Owen,  Esq. 

The  locality  "  Afghanistan'*  recorded  by  Giinther  is  very  doubtfoL  The 
young  differs  much  from  the  adult.  In  spirit  the  adult  is  grey,  the 
young  deep  blue,  and  the  arms  and  sides  of  hind  limbs  are  fringed  with 
a  fold  of  skin  which  disappears  in  the  adult.  In  the  young  too  the 
tympanum  is  very  indistinct. 

FAMILY  HYLID^. 

HYLA,    DUMBBIL  ET  BiBBON. 

n.  CABouKfiNsis,  Penn. 

a.  North  Carolina.      Rev.  F.  Fitzgerald. 

H. ?         North  Carolina.     Rev.  F.  Fitzgerald. 

FAMILY  HYL^DACTYLID^. 

HYL^DACTYLUS,  Tschudi. 

H.  BIVITTATU8,  Cantor,  J.  A.  S.  XVI.  1064. 
Callula  pulchra,  Gray  (sp.) 

a.  adult.  Pegu.  W.  Theobald,  Esq.,  Jr. 


ORDER  BATRACHIA  GRADIENTIA. 

FAMILY  SALAMANDRID^. 

SALAMANDRA,  Laubbnti. 

S.  MACULOSA,  Laur. 

a,  adult.  France.  —  Malherbe,  Esq. 

TRITON,  Tschudi. 

T.   VEBBUOOSUS,  (I)  sic. 

a.  many  specimens.       England.  H.  Strickland,  Esq. 

NOTOPHTHALMUS,  Gbay. 

N.  VIBIDESCEN8,  Baird. 

Triton  millepunctata^  Dekay, 
a.  North  Carolina.    Rev.  F.  Fitzgerald. 
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LOPHINUS,  Rafinesqub. 

L.  PUNCTATU8,  Merr. 

Lissotriton,  Bell,  (sp.) 
a.  many  specimens.       England.  A.  Hancock,  Esq. 

5.  two  ditto.  Europe.  Hungarian  Museum. 

FAMILY  PLETHODONTIDiE. 

DESMOGNATHUS,  Baied. 
D.  NIGER,  Oreen. 

a.  North  Carolina.     Rev.  P.  Fitzgerald. 

SPELERPES,  Rapinesqub. 

S.  8ALM0NEA,  Storer  (?) 

a.  North  Carolina.  Rev.  F.  Fitzgerald. 

FAMILY  PROTEID^. 

PROTEUS,    SOHREIBBB. 

P.  ANQUiNus,  Laur. 

o.  adult.  Camiola.  Sir  Humphry  Davy. 

Presented  through  Sir  Edward  Ryan,  President,  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal. 


ORDER  BATRACHIA  APODA. 

FAMILY  CCECILnDiE. 

CCECILIA,  Waglbb. 
G.  oxYURA,  Dum.  et  Bib.         Malabar. 

EPICRIUM,  Waglbb. 

E.   GLUTINOSUM,   L. 

a.  two  adults.  Ceylon.  Dr.  Kelaart. 

Fine  specimens- with  the  pale  lateral  band  well  marked. 
I  have  noted  this  species  in  the  Nilghiris  and  in  Pegu,  but  it  is 
very  scarce. 

E.  MONOOHBOUM,  Bleeker. 

«.  Pegu.  Major  Berdmore. 

A  rare  species  without  the  lateral  stripe. 
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Catalogue  of  mounted  skeleton  of  Reptiles  in  the  Asiatic  Society's 

Museum, 

CATAPHRACTA. 

Testudo.    Two  Bkeletons,  in  poor  state,  probably  T,  radiata, 

Mausuria,  Emys. 

The  debris  of  the  specimen  formerly  exhibited  as  a  stuffed  animal, 
but  now  only  in  fragments.    Head,  legs,  &c.  &c.  missing. 
Batagur  Thurgi,  24  inches. 
Pangohura  tectura,  adult  and  young. 
Trionyx  gangeticus. 

Grana,  ghelonia,  caretta.     Many  heads  imperfect. 
Many  heads  of  Crana  and  Ghelonia, 

EMYDOSAURIA. 

Crocodiltjs  PALUSTRI8.     Fine  skeleton  of  catalogue  (ante). 

Young  8.60x20.90,  28.20=5770  Dr.  Pearson  (?) 

C.  PORosus,  Skeleton  of  young,  from  Barrackpore. 

7.10  16.60  26.50=49.20.  Presented  by  T.  H.  Pritchard,  Esq. 

SQUAMATA  (Sauria). 

Hydrosaurus  salvator  54.5  inches  86  caudal  vertebra. 
Do.  do.       39.5     do.    86  do. 

TiLIQUA   RT7TESGENS. 
SiTANA  PONTICERIANA. 
Geoko  YERUS. 
Lyriooephalus  SCUTATUS. 
Secolopis  Ebsvesi. 


UroMASTIX    HARDWICKn. 

cuamcelbo  vulgaris. 

Naja. 

Naja,  head  and  neck. 

Python, 

Eana  tigrina. 
bcfo  melanostigtus. 


OPHIDIA. 


Batraghia. 


APPENDIX. 


A  few  words  will  not  here  be  out  of  place  on  the  important  qnea* 
tion  of  collecting  and  preserving  Reptiles.  Two  things  shoald  he 
borne  in  mind.  Firstly,  to  collect  every  species  procurable  in  th« 
peighbourhoodj  how  common  soever  some  may  seem  ;  and,  secondly ^ 
to  collect  systematically  and  not  in  a  desaltory  fashion  as  is  too  fre- 
quently the  case. 

Many  persons  may  think  that  common  species  are  of  little  value, 
but  this  is  a  great  mistake,  as  toell  preserved  specimens  of  our  com- 
inonest  reptiles  would  be  acceptable  even  in  our  Calcutta  Museum, 
and  equally  so  in  the  numerous  Museums  in  Europe  and  America, 
whose  name  is  legion.  It  is  hardly  possible,  therefore,  to  collect  too 
many  specimens  of  anything,  if  only  they  are  well  preserved.  In- 
attention to  a  few  points,  I  shall  now  advert  to,  is  the  cause  of  so 
many  of  our  Museum  specimens,  being  in  poor  condition,  dissolved^ 
pulpy,  value-less,  and  a  fault  of  an  opposite  character  is  observable  in 
others,  which  are  shrunken  and  look  much  like  dried  sprats.  This  arises 
from  the  specimens  having  been  dried  from  the  evaporation  of  the 
spirits,  owing  to  faulty  stoppers. 

Not  10  per  cent,  of  the  bottles  in  the  Museum  are  air-tight,  and 
a  constant  evaporation  of  spirit  consequently  goes  on.  The  spirits 
are  replenished  from  time  to  time  to  the  great  injury  of  the  speci- 
men. If  this  process  of  refilling  is  delayed,  and  the  specimen  dries 
completely  and  enters  into  the  diied-sprat  phase  of  its  existence,  no 
subsequent  cunning  will  avail  to  restore  the  shrunken  outlines,  and 
the  specimen  is  permanently  spoiled.  The  simple  expedient  of  ceiling 
the  stoppers  with  wax  never  seems  to  have  suggested  itself  to 
the  minds  of  either  Council,  Curators,  or  Taxidermists,  hence  all  this 
ruin  ;  hence  these  tears. 

Any  one  commencing  to  collect  systematically  should  provide 
himself  with  a  number  of  glass  or  stone-ware  bottles  of  two 
sizes.  The  large  size  should  be  of  not  less  than  four  inches  in 
diameter;  currant  bottles,  for  instance,  well  stoppered.  In  such 
jars  snakes  up  to  five  feet  in  length  may  be  stowed.  Larger  snakes, 
young  crocodiles,  turtles,  &c.,  may  be  accommodated  in  large  stone 
jars,  specially  provided  for  them.  The  second  size  bottles  may  be 
about  the  size  of  common  lozenge  bottles,  but  the  great  thing  is 
always  to  proportion  the  bottle  to  the  specimen  and  vice  versd.  Some 
persons  seem  to  think  that  the  specimens  are  never  to  come  out  again. 

Another  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is,  that  when  once  the  muscles  are  set, 
no  re-arrangement  of  the  coU  is  possible.     The  specimen  must  be  ar^ 
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ranged  in  a  bottle  such  as  it  is  destined  permanently  to  occnpy,  and 
with  some  attention  to  its  comfort  as  it  were,  or,  as  Isaac  Walton 
expresses  it  of  the  worm,  '*  as  though  you  loved  it"  The  spirits 
used  should  be  from  20  to  40  over  proof  (weaker  spirits  are  not  to  be 
depended  on  in  this  climate^)  and  for  scientific  purposes,  such 
spirits  can  always  be  procured  from  the  distiller  free  of  duty  (say 
about  Rs.  2-4  a  gallon). 

First  catch  your  snake.  This  is  easily  done  by  pinning  him  down 
with  a  walking  stick,  and  then  seizing  the  nape  of  the  neck.  The 
«nake  being  then  secured,  either  divide  the  vertebra  of  the  neck  with 
•  pair  of  nail  scissors,  or  make  a  slit  in  the  cardiac  region,  and  pluck 
out  the  heart  with  the  finger  and  thumb.  I  prefer  the  latter  plan. 
In  about  20  minutes  the  snake  will  be  nearly  or  quite  dead,  and 
should  then  be  slit  up,  and  the  viscera  extracted.  If  all  muscular 
contractility  has  subsided,  coil  it,  head  down  and  belly  up,  in  a  proper 
bottle,  and  fill  up  with  spirits,  hoisting  the  bottle,  so  as  to  eliminate 
all  air  bubbles.  If  the  stimulus  of  the  spirits  causes  the  snake  to  coil 
irregularly,  take  it  out  again  and  recoil  it,  as  it  is  of  importance  thai 
it  should  set  in  a  proper  shape.  After  24  hours  either  pour 
t>ff  the  spirits  and  add  fresh,  or  else  transfer  to  a  fresh  bottle. 
It  is  imperative  with  large  or  moderate  specimens,  if  they  are  to  keep 
well,  that  both  the  abdomen  be  opened  and  the  spirits  changed  once. 
The  first  used  spirits  will  do  several  times,  as  they  merely  seem  to 
absorb  and  remove  the  aqueous  and  other  impurities  of  the  freshly 
killed  specimen.  Small  snakes,  frogs,  and  lizards  may  be  simply 
opened  without  removing  the  viscera.  The  bottles  should  be  packed 
in  a  box  with  compartments  filled  with  paddy  husk,  and  the  corks  or 
jglass  stoppers  well  ceiled  down  with  several  coatings  of  wax 
and  oil  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one. 

Before  bottling  up,  a  note  should  be  made  of  the  length,  siaeiy 
and  coloration  of  the  specimen,  with  such  other  detail  as  the  specimea 
may  suggest.     The  viscera  should  be  examined  for  Bntosoa. 

Young  turdes  should  be  preserved  in  i^pirit,  previously  making  a 
slit  in  front  and  behind  to  ensure  the  free  penetration  of  the  spirits. 
As  a  matter  of  humanity,  they  should  be  killed  before  placing  in 
spirits  by  dividing  the  nape  with  nail  scissors.-  They  will,  of 
course,  retract  their  heads  at  the  sight  of  the  scissors  ;  but  if  tke 
ecissors  partly  open  are  firmly  forced  down  along  the  top  of  the  head, 
they  will  enclose  the  neck  near  its  junction  with  the  upper 
shell,  and  severance  is  then  easily  effected.  Large  turtle  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  oi^y  the  strongest  tin  plate  cutters  are 
requisite.  It  requires  care  too,  approaching  in  front  a  large  Trionyx^ 
as  it  has  a  most  powerful  and  remorseless  bite.  The  plan  that  I 
adopted  with  a  large  Trionyx  which  I  once  got  at  Bhagulpoor,  was  to 
make  a  slit  behind  the  thigh  and,  thrusting  in  one  arm,  seize  and  tear 
out  the  heart.  It  is  a  ticklish  job,  however,  to  hold  the  animal  securely, 
as  he  evinces  gpreat  displeasure  and  wrath  at  having  his  privacy  thus 
trespassed  on  1  Anything,  however,  is  better  than  the  plan  which  I 
once  heard  of  being  resorted  to^  of  boiling  the  animals  alive.  The  beat 
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plan,  howeyer,  id  patiently  to  watch  with  a  noose  and  catch  the 
animal's  head  when  protruded.  If  cleverly  done,  the  head  can  he  now 
pulled  oat,  and  the  creature  decapitated  with  a  chopper. 

The  shell  should  he  well  cleaned  of  flesh,  anointed  with  arsenical 
soap  and  dried  in  a  shady  place.  The  head,  feet,  and  viscera  of  a 
fair  specimen  should  be  preserved  in  spirit.  The  coloration  should  be 
noted  during  life,  and  an  endeavour  made  to  ascertain  the  limits  of 
growth  to  which  each  species  attains. 

Young  crocodiles  should  be  preserved  in  spirit  after  opening  the  ab- 
domen. The  heads  of  larger  ones  may  be  simply  dried,  and  the  skeletons 
of  large  ones  also.  All  that  is  requisite  is  to  roughly  clean  the  larger 
bones  of  flesh,  and  then  hang  them  up  in  the  sun  to  dry,  first  of  all 
brushing  them  over  with  arsenical  soap,  to  preserve  the  ligamental 
littachments.  The  head  and  legs  may  be  separated,  and  the  spinal 
column  divided  in  several  places  for  convenience  of  packing.  Noto 
the  dimension  and  sex  of  specimen,  and  also  the  arrangement  of  the 
scutes  on  the  neck,  which  is  a  specific  character.  The  skin  may  easily 
be  preserved  flat,  if  brushed  over  with  arsenical  soap  inside.  For 
stuffing,  specimens  8  or  10  feet  in  length  will  be  found  most  convenient. 
Search  the  viscera  for  Entozoa.  If,  as  is  often  the  case,  these  parasites 
are  attached,  they  should  not  be  pulled  off,  but  the  piece  of  skin  cut 
out,  to  which  the  animal  is  affixed. 

The  best  work  for  the  student  is  unquestionally  Giinther's  Catalogue 
of  the  Reptiles  of  British  India,— after  this,  the  British  Museum 
Catalogues — especially  that  of  "  Lizards"  and  Giinther's  "  Colubrine 
Snakes."  The  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  may  be  ransacked 
with  advantage,  and  much  interesting  information  gained  from  the 
papers  of  Cantor,  Blyth,  and  Jerdon.  Enough  has,  I  trust,  now  been 
said  to  induce  some  naturalists  to  enter  the  tempting  field  of  Herpe- 
tology,  and  to  convince  the  most  sceptical  or  listless  of  the  great  aid 
to  science  that  almost  any  one  in  this  country  might  afford,  by  a  little 
well  directed  energy,  perseverance  and  zeal. 
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CLASSIFIED  INDEX 

of  species  and  genera  described  or  mentioned  in  this  volume. 
N,  B.  The  names  of  new  species  and  genera  are  marked  with  an  asterisk. 


PlantiS. 
Abies  excelsa,  8. 
Acacia  Catechu,  210. 
Acer,  8. 

Adonis  aestivalis,  8. 
Aegle  Marmelos,  210. 
Alnus  elongata,  8. 
Andropogon,  210. 
Apluda,  210. 
Betula  Bajpaltra,  8. 
Buchanania  latifolia,  210. 
Butea  frondosa,  210. 
Caltha  palustris,  8. 
Caragsena,  7. 
Cedrus  Deodora,  8,  10. 
Convolvulus  arvensis,  9. 
DiospyTU8,  210. 
Epilobium  angustifolium,  9. 

„         roseum,  9. 
Euphorbia  antiqua,  7. 
Euphrasia  officinalis,  9. 
Ficus  indica,  11. 

„    religiosa,  7,  11. 
Fraxinus,  8. 
Gloriosa  superba,  148. 
Ilex,  8. 

Juglans  regia,  9. 
Juniperus  excelsus,  5. 

„         squammosus,  7. 
Musa,  7. 

Myricaria  elegans,  8. 
Pavia  indica,  9. 
Picea  Webbiana,  8. 
Pinus  excelsa,  7. 

Gerardiana,  8,  11. 
lon^folia,  11. 
Smithiana,  8. 
Poiemonium  ooeruleum,  9. 
Quercus,  8. 
Ranunculus  acris,  8. 
Taraxacum  officinale,  9. 
Taxus  baocata,  8. 
Thlaspi  arvense,  9. 
Ulmus  Himalayensis,  9. 
Zizyphus,  210. 
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Mollusca. 
Cyathopoma  Deccanense,  83. 
Diancta,  81. 
*Diplommatina  Austeni,  81,  83. 

Blanfordiana,  80,  83. 
constricta,  81. 
costulata,  83. 
diplocheilus,   79,  80, 
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exilis,  84. 
Fairbanki     (Nicida), 

folliculus,  83,  84. 
gibbosa,  78,  80,  83. 
Huttoni,  78,  83. 
Kingiana(Nicida)  ,82. 
labiosa,  80,  83. 
liricincta  (Nicida),  83. 
Martensi,  81. 
nana,  84. 

Nilgirica  (Nicida) ,  82 . 
nitidula  (    „    ),  82. 
oligopleuris,  82,  84. 
pachycheilus,  78,  80, 

polipleuris,  81,  83. 
pullula,  83. 
Pulneyana  (Nicida), 

Puppensis,  84. 
scalaria,  79,  83. 
semisculpta,  78,  83. 
sperata,  84. 


Lymnsea,  91. 
•Nicida,  83. 
Pisidiimi,  91. 
Planorbis,  91. 
Pterocyclos  Troscheli,  78. 

Insecta, 

Actia  selene,  170. 
Antherea  paphia,  169. 
Attocus  atlas,  170. 
Bombyx,  169. 
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Aves. 
Abrornis  xanthoshistos,  47. 
Accentor  altaicus,  52. 
Huttoni,  53. 
modularis,  53. 
rubeculoides,  53. 
strophiatus,  63. 
Accipiter  ^laris,  13. 
nisoides,  13. 
nisus,  13. 
virgatus,  13. 
Acridotheres  tristis,  56,  215. 
Actitis  glareola,  69,  217. 
„      h3'poleucos,  69,  217. 
„      ochropus,  70,  217. 
Aegialitis  Philippensis,  216. 
„  pjThothorax,  69. 

Aegithaliscus  erythrocephalus,  52. 
Aethopyga  Gouldise,  23. 

„  miles,  23. 

Agrodoma  sordida,  49. 
Alauda  gulgula,  64,  216. 
leucoptera,  64. 
triborhyncha,  64. 
Alaudula  Raytal,  64. 

„         pispoleta,  64. 
Alcedo  Bengalensis,  19,  214. 
Allotrius  melanotis,  50. 

„         xanthochlonia,  60. 
Alsocomus  Hodgsonii,  65. 
Ammomanes  phoenicura,  216. 
Anas  leucophtbalma,  69. 

„     poecilorhyncha,  217. 
Anastomus  oscitans,  217. 
Anser  indicus,  70. 
AnthuB  cervinus,  49. 
Aquila  clirysa«tos,  15. 
,f      fulv^escens,  213. 
„      pennata,  16. 
Arachnothera  asiatica,  24,  214. 

„  magna,  23. 

Arboricola  torqueola,  69. 
Ardea  cinerea,  217. 

„      purpurea,  217. 
Ardeola  leucoptera,  217. 
Artamus  cucullatus,  78. 
Astur  palumbarius,  13. 
Athene  Brama,  213. 

„      cuculoides,  17. 
Aythia  ferina,  218. 
„      nyroca,  218. 
Budytes  citreoloides,  48. 
„        Rayi,  48. 
„        viridis,  48,  215. 
Bulaca  ocellata,  213. 
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Bnphus  coromandus,  217. 
Buteo  canescens,  16. 
Butorides  javanica,  213. 
CacabijB  chukor,  69. 
„      grseca,  69. 
Calandrella  brac^jdactyla,  64,  216. 
Callacanthis  Burtoni,  61. 
Calliope  pectoraliB,  45. 
Caprimuigus  asiaticus,  19,  214. 

»  indicus,  19. 

Carduelis  caniceps,  61. 
„        eleganfi,  61. 
Carpodacus  erythrinus,  60. 
Casarca  rutila,  70,  217. 
Centropus  rufipennis,  214. 
Cepbalopyrus  flammioepe,  52. 
Ceriomis  melanocephala,  67. 
C^rthia  familiaris,  25. 

„      Himalayana,  25. 
Ceryle  guttata,  19. 

„      rudis,  19,  214. 
Chaemoromis  fuliginosa,  43. 

„  leucocephala,  44. 

Chatarrhaea  caudata,  39,  215. 
Chaulelasma  streperus,  217. 
Chelidon  OaBhmiriensis,  17. 

„        urbica,  17. 
Cbetusia  gregaria,  69,  212. 
Chrysomitris  spinoides,  61. 
Ciconia  leucocephala,  217. 
Circujs  (BruginosuB,  213. 

cineracens,  16,  213. 
cyanens,  213. 
melanoleucos,  213. 
Swainsonii,  213. 
Cisticola  schoenicola,  215. 
Goccystes  melanoleucos,  23,  215. 
Colabates  sulphurea,  48. 
Columba  intermedia,  ^,  216. 
„       leuconota,  66. 
„        rupestris,  66. 
Copsycbus  saularis,  40,  215. 
Coracias  garula,  19. 

„        mdica,  19,  214. 
CorvuB  corax,  54, 

culminatuB,  215. 
intermedins,  54. 
splendens,  54,  215. 
tibetanus,  54. 
Corydala  Eichardi,  48. 

„         rufula,  48. 
Cotumix  commimis,  69,  216. 
„        coromandelica,  216. 
Cotyle  riparia,  17. 
„     rupestris,  17. 
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Crocopus  phcenicopieras,  216. 
Crjpfcolopna  cinereocapilla,  28,  214. 
Cuculus  canoms,  22. 
„       micropterus,  214. 
„       poliocephalus,  23. 
Culicipeta  Btirkii,  47. 
Cursorius  Coromandelicus,  216. 
Cyanecola  suecica,  45. 
Cyomis  nificaada,  29. 
Cjpselos  acuticanda,  18. 
afiinis,  18,  214. 
apus,  18. 
anstralis,  18. 
leuconyx,  18. 
melba,  18. 
pacificQs,  18. 
vittatus,  18. 
Dafila  acuta,  218. 
Dendrocitta  Himalayana,  55. 

„  mfit,  55,  215. 

Dendrocjgna  awsuree,  212,  217. 
Dicmrus  longicaudatns,  27. 
„        macrocercus,  214. 
Diymoipns  inomatus,  215. 
„  lon^caudatns,  215. 

„  Delectus,  215. 

Elanos  melanoptenu,  213. 
Emberiza  cia,  57. 

fiicata,  58. 
pithyomis,  58. 
pusilla,  59. 
Stewarti,  58. 
Stracheyi,  57. 
Eiythropus  yespertinus,  13. 
Erythrostema  leucura,  32. 
Esacus  recurvirostris,  216. 
Estrelda  amandava,  215. 

„       formosa,  216. 
Eumjas  melanope,  29. 
EuiycercuB,  45. 
Euspiza  luteola,  216. 
Eatolmaetufl  Bonelli,  213. 
Falco  peregrinus,  12. 
Francolinus  pictus,  216. 
„  vulgaris,  68. 

Fregilus  graculas,  55. 

„        Himalayanns,  55. 
Fringillanda  memoricola,  63. 
*FriDgillauda  sordida,  63. 
Folica  atra,  69. 
Fnligiila  criBtata,  218. 
Galerida  ciystata,  65. 
Gallinago  gallintda,  217. 

„       Bcolopaciuus,  70, 217. 
ff       Bolitaria,  70. 
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Grallinula  Bumesi,  69. 

„       chloropuB,  69,  218. 
GaUophasis  albocristatus,  68. 
Gallns  moris,  130. 
Garulax  albogularis,  37. 
Graralus  bispeoulans,  55. 
„       lanceolatus,  55. 
Gecinns  Bquammatus,  21. 

„       striolatuB,  21. 
G«ociclila  nnicolor,  35. 
Geronticos  papilosus,  217. 
Glaucidinm  Brodiei,  17. 
Gracnlus  jaTanicns,  218. 

„        sinensis,  218. 
Gr^mmatoptila  striata,  36. 
Graucalus  Macei,  214. 
Gms  antiacne,  217. 
Gypaetus  barbatns,  12. 
Gyps  Bengalensis,  210,  213. 
„    fulvus,  12. 
„    indicns,  12. 
Halcyon  fuscus,  19. 

„        Smymensis,  214. 
Haliastnr  Indus,  16,  213. 
Hemichelidon  fuliginosum,  28. 
Henicurus  maculatus,  47. 
„         nigrifrons,  47. 
„         Scouleri,  47. 
Herodias  alba,  217. 

„        garzetta,  217. 
Hesperiphona  ictcroides,  59. 
Heterura  sylvana,  49. 
Hierococcyx  sparveroides,  23. 
Himantopus  candidus,  217. 
Hirundo  daurica,  17,  211 . 

erythropygia,  17,  214. 
filifera,  17,  214. 
rustica,  17,  214. 
Horomis  fuliginiventer,  46. 
Hydrobata  asiatica,  33. 

„  Cashmiriensis,  33. 

„  sp.  P  33. 

Hydrochelidon  indica,  218. 
Hydropbasianus  cbirurgus,  69. 
Hypotriorcbis  cbiquera,  13. 
„  severus,  13. 

„  Bubbuteo,  13. 

Hypsipetes  psaroides,  39. 
Jantbia  cyanura,  44. 
Lanius  arenarius,  27. 

eiytbronotus,  26,  214. 
Hardwickii,  26,  214. 
labtora,  214. 
Larvivora  cyana,  44. 
Laticilla,  45. 
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Lerva  nivicola,  68. 
Limosa  oegocepbala,  69. 
Leptoptilos  argala,  217. 
Leucocerca  albofrontata,  28. 
„  fuscoventris,  28. 

„  pectoralifl,  214. 

Linota  brevirostris,  62. 

„      montium,  62. 
•Linota  pygmsea,  62. 
Lithofalco  Chiquera,  213. 
„        subbuteo,  213. 
LobivanellvLB  Goensw,  70,  216. 
Lopbopbanes  melanolopbus,  52. 

„  rufonucbalis,  52. 

Lopbopbanus  Impejanus,  67. 
Loxia  Himalayana,  60. 
Macblolopbus  xantbogenys,  52,  215. 
Malacocircus  Malcolnii,  215. 
„  terricolor,  215. 

Mareca  penelope,  69. 
Megabema  caniceps,  22. 
Hodgsoni,  22. 
lineata,  22. 
virens,  22. 
Melopbus  melanictenis,  216. 
Meniceros  bicomis,  211,  214. 
Merops  apiater,  19. 
„       viridis,  19. 
Merula  albocincta,  35. 
„      boulbul,  35. 
„      castanea,  35. 
Metopidius  indicus,  217. 
Metoponia  pusilk,  61. 
Micronisus  Dadius,  213. 
Milvus  govinda,  16,  213. 
Mirafra  Assamica,  216. 
„      cantilans,  64. 
„       erytbroptera,  216. 
MontifringiUa  Adamsi,  62. 

„  bsBmatopygia,  62. 

Motacilla  Dukbunensis,  215. 
„        Maderaspatana,  215. 
„        personata,  48. 
Munia  malabarica,  56,  216. 
•Munia  similam,  56. 
Muscicapula  eestigma,  32. 
ciliaris,  32. 
leucoshistos,  32. 
rubecnla,  32. 
superciliarifl,  32. 
MoBcipeta  Ducbalui,  27. 
Mycberia  australis,  217. 
Myopbonus  Temminckii,  33. 
Myzantbe  ignipectus,  24. 
Keinoricola  indica,  48. 
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Neopbron  Ginginianus,  12,  213. 

„        percnopterus,  12. 
Neopus  Malavensia,  16. 
Neornis  flavolivacea,  46. 
Nettapus  Coromandelianus,  217, 
Nucimiga  cariocatbactes,  55. 
bemispila,  54. 
inunacalata,  54. 
maculata,  54. 
NumeniuB  arqnata,  69. 
Nycticorax  gnseuB,  217. 
Oedicnemus  crepitans,  216. 
Oreocincla  mollissima,  36. 
Oriolus  galbuk,  39. 

Kundoo,  39,  215. 
melanocepbalus,  39. 
TraiUii,  40. 
Orocestes  cinglorbyncbns,  34. 

„         erytbrogastra,  34. 
Ortbotomus  longicaudata,  215. 
Ortygomis  Pondioeriana,  216. 
Otocompsa  Icnoogenys,  39. 
Otocomis  longirostris,  64, 
Otogype  calvus,  210,  213. 
Otus  YulgariB,  17. 
PalsBomis  Alexandri,  19. 
„       rosa,  20,  214. 
„        sbisticeps,  20. 
„        ton]^uatus,  20,  214. 
Palumbos  casiotis,  66. 
Parus  cinereus,  52. 

„      monticuliiB,  52. 
Passer  cinamomeus,  57. 
flavioollis,  216. 
indicus,  57,  216. 
montanus,  57. 
Pastor  roseus,  56,  215. 
Pavo  cristatus,  67,  216. 
Perdicula  asiatica,  216. 

„        Cambayensis,  216. 
PericrocotuB  erytbropygios,  214. 

„  speciosus,  27. 

Pemis  cristata,  213. 
Petrocossypbns  castaneoooUis,  34. 
„  cyaneus,  34. 

„  saxatilis,  34. 

Pbasianus  Wallicbii,  68. 
Pbilomacbus  pu^ax,  217. 
Pbylloscopus  afi&is,  46. 

indicus,  215. 
n.  sp.  P  46. 
trocnilus,  46. 
viridanus,  46. 
Pica  bottanensis,  3. 
caudata,  3. 
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Picus  bninneifrons,  20. 
Himalayanufl,  20. 
Mahrattensis,  214. 
major,  20. 
Pipastes  arboreus,  48. 

,,        maculatus,  48. 
Fiprisoma  agile,  24. 
Planesticus  atrogularis,  35. 
Platalea  leucorodia,  217. 
Ploceus  bay  a,  216. 
Plotus  melanogaster,  218. 
Pnocpjga  longicaudata,  32. 

„  B^uammata,  32. 

Podiceps  cnstatus,  69. 

„        Phillipensis,  218. 
Poliomis  teesa,  213. 
Pomatorhinus  erythrogenys,  37. 
Pratincola  atrata,  40,  211,  213. 
indica,  40,  211,  213. 
„  ferrea,  41. 

Prinia  gracilis,  216. 
„       socialis,  216. 
Proparus  vinipectus,  60. 
Propasser  rhodochlamys,  60. 
„         rhodochrous,  60. 
Pterocles  exutus,  216. 

„         faBciatus,  67. 
PterutbiuB  erytbropterus,  79, 
Ptinoprogue  concolor,  214. 
Pacrasia  melanocepbala,  68. 
Pj'cnonotus  pusillus,  216. 

»»    .      pygSBus,  39. 
Pyctorbis  Binenflis,  36,  214, 
P^Trhocorai  alpinns,  66. 
Pyrrboepiza  punicea,  60. 
Pyrrbula  erythrocepbala,  69. 
Pj-rrbulauda  grisea,  216. 
Querquedula  circia,  218. 

„  crecca,  69,  218, 

„  glocitauB,  69. 

Reguloides  cnloronotus,  47. 
occipitalis,  46. 
proregulus,  47. 
trocbiloides,  46. 
Reguius  cristatus,  47. 

„        Himalayanus,  47. 
Rbyncbsea  Bengalensis,  70,  217. 
Buticilla  coemleocephala,  42. 
erythragastra,  42. 
pboenicura,  42. 
rufiventris,  42,  216. 
Saxicola  deserti,  42,  212. 

leucuroides,  41,  212. 
oenantbe,  41,  216. 
picata,  41. 
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SarcidiomiB  melanotas,  217. 
SarciopboruB  bilobus,  216. 
Scolopax  rusticola,  70. 
Seena  aurantia,  218. 
Sibia  capistrata,  38. 
Sipbia  leucomelanara,  32. 

„       Btropbiata,  32. 
Sitta  HimalayensiB,  26. 

„    leucopsis,  26. 
Siva  Btrigida,  60. 
Spatula  clypeata,  217. 
SpbenocercuB  spbenums,  66. 
Spyzalauda  deva,  216. 
Stacbyris  pyrrbops,  36. 
Sterna  birundo,  69. 
„      jaTanica,  69. 
Stumopastor  contra,  216. 
StumuB  unicolor,  56. 

„       vulgaris,  56,  216. 
Suva  criniger,  45. 
Sylviparus  modestiis,  61. 
Sypbeodites  auritus,  216. 
Syrnium  nevarense,  16. 
„         nivicolum,  16. 
Taccocua  affinis,  214. 
Tantalus  leucocepbalos,  217. 
Tarsiger  cbryseus,  46. 
Tcbitrea  paradisi,  27,  214. 
Temenucbus  pagodarum,  56,  213. 
Tepbrodomis,  49. 
Tepbrodomis  Pondiceriana,  214. 
TetraogaUus  Himalayensis,  68. 

„  tibetanus,  68. 

Tbamnobia  Cambayensis,  40,  216. 

„  fulicata,  316. 

Tbarrbaleus,  63. 

Tbreskiomis  melanocepbalus,  217. 
Ticbodroma  muraria,  26. 
TinunculuB  alaudarius,  13,  213. 
TockuB  gingalensis,  214. 
Totanus  calidris,  69. 
fuBcus,  217. 
glottis,  217. 
stagnatilis,  70,  217. 
Trocbalopteron  erytbrocepbalum,  37 « 
„  lineatum,  38. 

„  varie^atum,  37. 

Troglodytes  Nipalensis,  32. 
Turdulus  Wardii,  36. 
Turdus  Hodgson!,  36. 
„      viscivoruB,  36. 
Tumix  Sykesii,  216. 
Turtur  aurita,  66. 

„      Cambayensis,  66,  216. 
„      bomilis,  67. 
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Tortur  meena,  66. 

orientalis,  66. 
risoria,  Q7,  216. 
rupicola,  66. 
Suratensifl,  67,  216. 
Upupa  epops,  26. 
Urocissa  cucullata,  55. 
flavirostiiB,  55. 
occipitalis,  55. 
„        sinensis,  55. 
Vanellns  cristatos,  70. 
Vivia  innominata,  21. 

„     minuta,  22. 
Xantholsema  indica,  22,  214. 
Xemma  bninicephala,  69. 
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Tnnz  torquilla,  22. 
Zoothera  monticola,  33. 
Zosterops  palpebrosus,  51,  215. 

Mammalia. 

Equns  hemionns,  5. 
Lynchus  europsens,  5. 
Moschos  moscnifenis,  5. 
Mustella  erminea,  5. 
Ovis  ammon,  5,  106. 

„    nahnra,  5. 
Ursus  tibetanus,  5. 
Yulpes  ferilatus,  5. 

„      montanus,  5. 


Additional  Errata  in  Mr.  TlieohakVa  Catalogue  of  Reptiles^  pub- 
lished as  an  Extra  Number  of  the  Journal^  (No,  CXLVLJ* 

Page  50,  from  top  omit  lines  33,  34. 

Page  61,  line    9,  from  top/or  DOSYPELTIDJE  read  DASYPELTIDiE. 

„      „    line  13,    „       „  omit  and  read  Psamkofhis,  £oie. 

„      „    line  14,    „       „   omit  the  first  five  words. 

„      „    line  18,    „       „   omit  and  read  P.  Condanaros,  Me)^. 

„     „    line  13  to  27  from  top  transpose  to  page  59,  after  line  4. 
Page  59,  line    5,  from  top  omit. 

Page  67,  line    6,     „      „  for  parsicips  read  parviceps. 
Page  72,  Une  22,     „      „  far  ousted  read  obtained. 

„      „    line  36,     „      „  for  kote  read  kingdom. 
Page  73,  line  29,    „      „  for  MAC   LELLANDII  read  MAC   CLEL- 
Page  74,  line    5,     „      „  for  Beiej  read  Reilley.  [LANDIl. 

Page  76,  line    6,     „      „  for  neligrensis  read  Neelgherriensis. 
Page  78,  line  16,     „      „  for  verus  read  berus. 
Page  80,  line    5  from  bottom,  for  HOPLOBACTRACHUS  read  HOP- 

LOBATRACHUS. 
Page  81,  line    2  frt)m  top,ybr  Tomnoptema  read  Tomoptema. 
Page  82,  last  line /or  five  read  fine  ;  Engystoma  et  seq.  in  another  line. 
Page  88,  line    1,  fit)m  top/br  skeleton  read  skeletons, 

„      „    line    5,    „      „  for  Mausubia,  Emts  read  Makoubia  emys. 

„      „    line  11,    „      „  for  Cbana  read  Cokana. 

„      „    line  25,    „      „  for  Sscolofis  read  Leiolefis. 
Appendix  page  ii,  line  16  from  top,  for  hoisting  read  twisting. 

*  These  correctionB  are  printed  on  a  separate  sheet,  which  is  intended  as  an 
addition  to  the  Extra-Number  of  the  Journal,  not  forming  an  essential  part  of 
this  volume. 


Meteorological   Observations. 


Abitract  oj  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 

taken' at  the  Surveyor  GeneraVs  Office y  Calcutta ^ 

in  the  month  of  Janimry  1867. 

Latitude  22°  33'  Y  North.    Longitude  88°  20'  31''  East. 
Height  of  the  Cistern  of  the  Standard  Barometer  above  the  sea  level,  18.11  feet. 

Daily  Means,  &c.  of  the  Observations  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  elements 

dependent  thereon. 


Eange  of  the  Barometer 

Kange  of  the  Tempera- 

during the  day. 

ture  during  the  day. 

Date. 

^^1 

^l 

c  C 

3  ©" 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

0 

o 

o 

1 

30.047 

30.106 

29.999 

0.107 

68.1 

78.9 

59.8 

19.1 

2 

.103 

.167 

30.060 

.107 

68.6 

78.4 

60.0 

18.4 

3 

.130 

.196 

.068 

.127 

69.3 

79.8 

61.3 

18.6 

4 

.129 

.209 

.080 

.129 

68.8 

78.2 

60.6 

17.6 

5 

.122 

.198 

.060 

.138 

68.3 

77.9 

60.2 

17.7 

6 

.086 

.169 

.036 

.124 

69.8 

79.5 

61.8 

17.7 

7 

.063 

.141 

.010 

.131 

70.3 

80.2 

62.4 

17.8 

8 

29.997 

.076 

29.960 

.126 

67.2 

73.0 

63.6 

9.4 

9 

30-039 

.117 

.969 

.148 

68.2 

74.0 

64.0 

10.0 

10 

.134 

.209 

30.074 

.136 

67.0 

75.6 

59.0 

16.6 

11 

.164 

.248 

.086 

.163 

66.3 

76.0 

58.0 

17.0 

12 

.090 

.168 

.020 

.138 

65.0 

72.6 

68.4 

14.2 

13 

.032 

.104 

29.959 

.146 

66.1 

74.0 

68.0 

16.0 

14 

.012 

.089 

.958 

.131 

65.9 

75.0 

67.6 

17.4 

16 

.033 

.103 

.977 

.126 

68.3 

79.2 

68.2 

21.0 

16 

.013 

.088 

.952 

.136 

70.7 

80.5 

64.2 

16.3 

17 

.013 

.091 

.964 

.127 

70.8 

79.8 

63.4 

16.4 

18 

.049 

.137 

.993 

.144 

69.3 

78.6 

60.8 

17.8 

19 

.077 

.144 

30.016 

.128 

70.1 

80.0 

63.0 

17.0 

20 

.047 

.130 

29.971 

.169 

69.6 

80.7 

60.2 

20.6 

21 

.006 

.087 

.946 

.142 

71.9 

82.4 

65.8 

16.6 

22 

29.994 

.069 

.924 

.145 

72.2 

83.2 

63.0 

20.2 

23 

.994 

.033 

.886 

.147 

74.3 

82.8 

67.0 

16.8 

24 

938 

.011 

.889 

.122 

74.9 

83.0 

69.0 

14.0 

25 

.968 

.040 

.910 

.130 

75.4 

83.2 

70.4 

12.8 

26 

30.043 

.114 

,961 

.153 

70.8 

76.2 

66.6 

9.6 

27 

.073 

.153 

30.021 

.132 

66.2 

75.2 

59.0 

16.2 

28 

.081 

.163 

.027 

.136 

61.3 

74.4 

55.2 

19.2 

29 

.036 

.108 

29.975 

.133 

66.7 

77.0 

56.0 

21.0 

30 

.036 

.127 

.968 

.159 

67.9 

79.5 

57.6 

21.9 

31 

.004 

.103 

.942 

.161 

70.2 

81.3 

60.2 

21.1 

The  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Dry  and  "Wet  Bulb 
Thermometer  Means  are  derived,  from  the  hourly  observations,  made  during 
the  day. 
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Meteorological  Ob^ervatiom, 


Ahatracl  of  the  Reiults  of  the  Eourli/  Meteorological  Oiservaiiont 

taken  at  the  Survei^or  Generates  Office,  Calcutta, 

in  the  month  of  January  1867. 


Dailj  Means,  Sec.  of  tlie  Observations  and  of  the  Tlygrometrical  element! 

dependent  thereon. — (Conlinue<t.) 


Pate. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
li 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
21 
25 
2(5 
27 
28 
2\) 
30 
81 


u 

a; 

o 


• 

■4^ 

Q> 

a 

».^ 

•»* 

P= 

^ 

^ 

o 

0) 

•s 

ft 

9 

ited 

PQ 

Pi 

s^ 

£ 

(h 

o 

P 

O 

62.7 
63. 1 
63.5 
62.5 
62.6 
6t.3 
65.3 
6i.8 
61.9 
62.1 
60.3 
5S.7 
6S.9 
59.9 
63.7 
65.5 
63.1 
6'>.9 
63.1 
62.4 
66.7 
6J  •; 
69. -i 
71.6 
70.2 
63.0 
58.3 
56.9 
58.5 
6)2 
63.0 


5.4 
5.2 
5.8 
6.3 
5.7 
5-5 
5.0 
2.1 
3.3 
4.9 
6.0 
6.3 
6.2 
6.0 
4.6 
5.2 
7.7 
8.4 

7.0 
7J2 
5.2 
7.6 
4.i.» 
3.3 
5.2 
7.8 
7.9 
7.4 
7.2 
7.7 
7.2 


58.1 
59.2 
58.9 
57.5 
5S.0 
59.9 
61.3 
62.9 
62.3 
5S.2 
55.5 
53.7 
53.9 
55.1 
60.0 
61.3 
56.9 
51.2 
57. 5 
56.6 
62.5 
5S.5 
6(5.0 
69.3 

56.8 
52.0 
50.2 
52.7 
51.0 
57.2 


ft 

► 
o 

m.s 

£^ 
ft 


9.7 

9.4 

10.4 

11.3 

10.3 

9.9 

9.0 

4.3 

5.9 

8.8 

10.8 

11.3 

11.2 

10.8 

8.3 

9.4 

13.9 

15.1 

12.6 

13.0 

9.4 

13.7 

8.3 

6.6 

8.8 

14.0 

14.2 

14.1 

13.0 

13.9 

13.0 


.4.3 


c  .= 

>    O 
O    O 

^^ 

•a:3 


Oca 


IncUea.      T.  gr 


0.496 
.509 
.504 
.481 
.489 
.521 
.51^ 
.576 
.565 
.493 
.4.50 
.423 
.426 
.4i4 
.523 
.51.t5 
.472 
Ml 
.481 
.467 
.508 
.498 
.(>38 
.711 
.651 
.470 
MY) 
.376 
.409 
.428 
.476 


5.47 

.63 

.56 

.31 

.40 

.73 

6.01 

.38 

.23 

5.45 

4.99 

.71 

.74 

.93 

5.78 

6.01 

5.17 

4.74 

5.29 

.14 

6.24 

5.14. 

6.97 

7.74 

.08 

5.16 

4.43 

.19 

.55 

.72 

5.23 


m^  ^  &■  M         ^ 


O    3- 

t:  ST  5 


T.gr. 

2.08 

.01 

.27 

.4() 

.20 

.22 

.07 

0.97 

1-35 

.85 

2.16 

.16 

.15 

.13 

1.82 

2.17 

3.03 

.09 

2,74 

.76 

.24 

3.11 

2.15 

1.54 

2.35 

3.04 

2.69 

.53 

.47 

.79 

.82 


0.73 
.73 
.71 
.69 
.71 
.72 
.74 
.87 
.82 
.75 
.70 
.69 
.69 
.70 
.76 
.74 
.63 
.61 
.66 
.65 
.74 
.64 
.76 
.83 
.75 
.63 
.62 
.63 
.65 
.63 
.65 


All  the  Hj'gvoiiietrieal  elements  are  computed  l»j  the  Grecnwioh  Constantf- 


Meteorological  06servalivn$, 


in 


Abstract  of  (he  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Olservations 
taken  at  the  Sui'veyor  General's  Office,  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  of  Januarjf  1807. 


Hourly  Means,  &c.  of  the  Obsoryations  and  of  the  Hj'grometrical  elements 

dependent   thereon. 


"o^ 

Pansje  oF  the  Enronieter 

i?ange  of  the  Tenipei-a- 

i.    >-    ^ 

for  each  hour  during 
t  lie' mouth. 

ture  for  each  hour 
during   tho  month. 

Hour. 

PS 

Max. 

Min. 

Difi', 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

3| 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

o 

0 

0 

o 

Mid- 

night. 

30.052 

30.15S 

29.937 

0.221 

65.6 

73.0 

59.4 

13.6 

1 

.012 

.151 

.922 

.229 

65.0 

72.5 

58.6 

13.9 

2 

.034 

.li2 

.913 

.229 

64.3 

72.2 

58.0 

14.2 

3 

.026 

.134 

.906 

.228 

63.7 

71.8 

57.4 

14.4 

4 

.020 

.126 

.899 

.227 

i\\\.2 

71.7 

57.0  1 

14.7 

5 

.031 

.146 

.912 

.234 

62.6 

71.6 

66.6 

16.0 

6 

.047 

.169 

.928 

.241 

62.0 

71.2 

56.2 

16.0 

7 

.069 

.191 

.94.3 

.251 

61.6 

70.5 

55.2 

15.3 

8 

.01)2 

.225 

.96S 

.257 

63.6 

70.4 

58.0 

12.4 

9 

.116 

.248 

.989 

.259 

67.1 

72.4 

61.2 

11.2 

10 

.124 

.241 

30.011 

.230 

70.4 

75.5 

66.1 

9.4 

11 

.105 

.217 

29.990 

.227 

73.2 

78.0 

65.8 

12.2 

IQ'oon. 

.073 

.173 

.969 

.204 

75.3 

80.0 

67.9 

12.1 

1 

.042 

.134. 

.945 

.189 

76.6 

81,4 

68.0 

13.4 

2 

.016 

.110 

.910 

.200 

77.7 

82.9 

71.8 

11.1 

3 

.001 

.093 

.893 

.200 

78.3 

83.2 

72.6 

10.6 

4 

29.996 

.088 

.88(5 

.202 

76.7 

81.8 

71.4 

10.4 

6 

30.001 

.103 

.889 

.214 

75.2 

81.0 

70.0 

11.0 

6 

.013 

.126 

.911 

.215 

72.8 

79.0 

(W.O 

ll.O 

7 

.028 

.13  i 

.920 

.214 

70.8 

78.2 

66.2 

12.0 

8 

.O'lS 

.163 

,940 

.223 

69.4 

76.4 

63.4 

13.0 

9 

.058 

.166 

.949 

.217 

68.3 

76.4 

62.8 

12.6 

10 

.066 

.173 

.961 

.212 

67.3 

74.4 

61.8 

12.6 

11 

.059 

.162 

.961 

.211 

• 

66.4 

73.6 

61.0 

12.6 

The  Mean  Height  of  the  Enrometer.  as  likewise  the  Drv  rnd  Wet  Bulb 
Tuermouieter  Means  are  derived  from  the  observations  made  at  the  several 
hours  during  the  month. 


Meteorological  Olaervationa. 


Al>»traci  nf  the  Remits  of  the  Ihurly  Meteorological  Ohtervalwu 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office,  Calcvtfa, 

in  the  month  of  Janitarg  1867. 


Hoorlf  Means,  &c.  of  tbe  Obaerrationa  and  of  the  Hjgrometrical 
dependent   thereon. — (Continued.) 


1 

$ 

■i 

1 

1 

ii 

Hour. 

1 
II 

H 

1 
1 

% 

.2 

s  . 

11 

IJ 

i 

ll 

11} 

All  the  Hjgrometrii-al  elements  are  computed  by  the  Greeuirieh  Constantt. 


MeUorological  Obtervationi,  V 

Abttraci  of  /if  Remits  of  the  Hmtrly  Meteorottigical  Obgervationt 

taken  at  ike  Surveyor  GeneraVe  Office,  Calcutta, 

in  He  month  of  January  1867. 

Solar  Itadiation,  Weatlier.  Ac. 


M-2 


Inchea 


PreTaili'ng 

directioD  of  tlie 

■Wind. 


8.  W.  A,  S.  8.  E. 

S.  W.  &  N.  E. 
N.  N.  E.  &  E. 
E.N.E.AN.byW. 
N.  W.  4N.M.E. 

8.  by  E.  &  S.  W. 

8.  by  E.  &  8. 


N.byW.&N.N.E. 


K.  by  W.  A  N.  E. 


N.  N.E.  &  W.N.W. 

N.W.  A  .N  N.  W. 
N.N.W.AW.byN. 
"'  SjN.AW. 
few.  N.W. 

8.  W. 

8.  a.  W.  A  N.  w. 


N.  by  W^W.  by  S 

N.W.  A.8.  by  W. 


G«nertl  aspect  of  the  Sky. 


Clear. 

Clew.  Foggy  from  8  to  11  p.  v. 

Clear.  Foagy  from  7  to  U  p.  h. 

Clear.SIigLtlyfoe^Bt6to7p.M. 

Chiefly  dear.    Slightly     foggy 

from  8  to  II  p.m. 
Clear.  Slightly  foggy  from  mid- 

oigbt  to  9  A.  M. 
Clear  to  11  i.  h.,  scatd.  \_i  to  6 

p.  H.,  clear  afterwards.  Foggy 

from  6  to  8  A.  H.  LighbuDg  to 

W.  at  11  p.  H. 
Overcast  to  dood.  scatd.  Vt  to 

6  P.  M..  clear  aflerwarda.  Kain 
at  3,  4.  A  7  A.  H.,  foggy  at  7 
A  8  p.  H. 

Overcast  to  8  a.  m.,  scattered 
clonda  to  6  p.  u,  clear  after- 
wards. Foggy  from?  to  11  r. 

Clear  to  10  a.  m,  scatd. '^i  to  3 
P.M. clear  afterwards. Slight- 
ly fog^  at  midnight  A 1  a.  m. 

Chiefly  clear. 

Clear.  Foggy  from  9  to  11  P.  it. 
Clear.  Foggy  from  midnight  to 

4  a.  u. 
Chiefly  clear.  Foggy  from  S  to  7 

Clear  to  9  A.  M.  scatd.  \i  to5 
p.  H,  clear  afterwards.  Foggy 
from  4  to  9  A.  H.  A  from/  to 
11  F.  M. 

Clear.  Slightly  foggy  from  mid- 
night to  6a.  m  a  from  8  to  11 
p.  M. 

Chiefly  clear.  Slightly  foggy  at 

7  A  8  p.  M. 

Clouds  of  different  kinds  to  6  p. 

M,  clear  afterwards.  Foggy 

from  4  to  8  A.  M. 
Clear. 
Clear  to  4  a.  M,  scatd.  V»i  to  11 


M 


Meteorological  OSservalions. 


AbHraci  of  the  Resnlh  of  the  Ilonrly  Meteorological    Observationt 
taken  at  the  Surveyor    General's  Office,  Calcutta^ 
in  the  month  of  January  1867. 
Solar  Eadiation,   Weather,  Ac. 


f-^  « 

?2     . 

,    > 

^  c3 

2v  o    . 

X"J3 

5  cj  a 

■ 

1 

.t:  -ja  r^ 

ft 

s- 

e3     .^ 

22 


23 
24 


25 


o 
141.0 


137.0 
140.0 


Ineliesl 


141.0 


26 

27 

28 
29  i 
30. 
81 


123.0 

13t.O 
14  kO 
\'M\X) 
138.0 
138.0 


0.01 


0.06 


Prerailing 

direction  of  the 

Wind. 

X.  by  E.  &  variable. 

W.  by  S. 

S.  &  S.  W.  &  E. 


.  t3 

.  Cm 
k     O 

X 


N.XW.  A- variable. 


.\.  E.  &  E.  by  S 

N.X.W.&N.  W. 

N.  N.  W.  A  N.  W. 

N.  W.  &>.X.  W. 
N.W.  A.X.xN.W. 

S.  by  W.  &  variable 


lb 


General  aspect  of.  the  Sky. 


'Clear  to  noon,  scattd.  clouds 
I  afterwards,  Lischlning  to  S. 
I    W.  at  8  p.  M.  flight  rain  at  3i 

I      F.  M. 

'Cloar.  Foggy  at  7  a.  M.&at9i 
10  p.  M. 

Clear  to  9  a.  m,  scattd.  clouls 
afterwards.  Slightly  tV^irjy 
from  1  to  9  A.  M.  &  at  8  i  9 

p.  H. 

Light  clouds  to  8  A.  M.  Vi  to 
6  p.  M.  Light  clouds  after- 
wards. Foggy  from  1  to  3  i. 
M.  Thin  rain  at  4  &  5  a.  v. 

Light  clouds  to  1  p.  m,  clt  ar  af- 
terwards, liain  at  1  p.  m. 

Cl(  ar.  Foggy  at  10  &  11  P.  M. 

Clt^ar. 

C'ear.  Slightly  foggy  at  11  F.«- 

CM.^ar. 

Clear  to  3  a.  m.,  Vi  to  1  P.  «•» 
clear  afterwards. 


S  Cirri,  —  i  Strati,'^i  Cumuli,\— i  Cirro-strati,  '^i  Curnulo  strati.'^'^-i  >'iinH, 
^i  Cirro  cumuli. 


Meteorological  Olservation*. 
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Abstract  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 
taken  at  the  Survei/or  General's  Office,  Calcutta,  in  the 

month   of  January   1867. 


MOKTHLT    BbSULTS. 


Mean  height  of  the  Barometer  for  the  month... 
Max.  heiglit  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at  9  a.m.  on  the  11th 
Min.  height  of  the  Banuiieter  occurred  at  4  p.  m.  on  the  23rd 
lijrlreme  range  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month 
Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Pressures 
Ditto        ditto       Min.         ditto 
Mtan  daily  range  oi  the  Barometer  during  the  month    ... 


Inches. 

30.048 
30.248 
29.886 

0.362 
30.125 
29.989 

0.136 


Mean  Dry  Bulh  Tliermometer  for  the  month 
IVIax.  Temperature  occuiT^d  at  3  p.  M.  on  the  1st  22nd  &  2oth 
]\Iin.  Temperature  occurred  at  7  a.  m.  on  the  2Sth 
Extreme  range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month 
Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Temperature  ... 

Ditto       ditto         Min.         ditto. 
Mean  daily  range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month... 


69.0 
83.2 
65.2 
28.0 
78.4 
61.4 
17.0 


Mean  Wet  Bulb  Tliermometer  for  the  month     ...             ...             ...  63. 1 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  6.9 

Computed  Mean  Dew-point  for  the  month          ...             ...             ...  68.4 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  computed  mean  Dew-point  . . .  10.6 

Inches. 


Mean  Elastic  force  of  Vapour  fo  r  the  month 


0.496 


Troy  grain. 

Mean  Weight  of  Vapour  for  the  month  ...  ...  ...       6.46 

Additional  Weight  of  Vapour  required  for  complete  saturat!on    ...       2.30 
Mean  degree  of  humidity  for  the  month,  complete  saturation  being  unity  0.70 


Inches. 

Pained  4  days, — Max.  fall  of  rain  during  24  hoars  ...  ...         0.48 

Total  amount  of  rain  during  the  month  ...  ...  ...         0.56 

Total  amount  of  rain  indicated  by  the  Gauge  attached  to  the  anemo- 
meter daring  the  month        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  0.6S 

Prevailing  direction  of  the  Wind N.  W.  &  N.  by  W. 


Meteorological  Oliervalioiit. 
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Abstract  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office,  Calcutiay  • 
in  the  month  of  February  1867. 

Latitude  22°  33'  Y  North.    Longitude  88°  20'  31^'  East. 

Height  oi^  the  Cistern  of  the  Standard  Barometer  above  the  sea  level,  18.11  feet. 

» 
Daily  Means,  &c.  of  the  Observations  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  elements 

dependent  thereon. 


- 

11 

Bange  of  the  Barometer 

1^ 

BaDge  of  the  Tempera* 

\  Heighl 
Barome 
12°  Faht. 

daring  the  day. 

nDryB 

rmometi 

tnre  during  the  day. 

Date. 

• 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

08^ 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

29.995 

30.063 

29.934 

0.129 

71.9 

80.2 

64.8 

16.4 

2 

30.036 

.098 

.983 

.115 

69.3 

78.0 

61.4 

16.6 

3 

.039 

.121 

.978 

.143 

68.9 

80.0 

.66.8 

24.2 

4 

.040 

.118 

.989 

.129 

70.1 

81.0 

60.4 

20.6 

6 

.003 

.109 

.909 

.200 

71.6 

83.4 

60.8 

22.^ 

6 

29.955 

.041 

.902 

.139 

69.2 

76.6 

64.0 

11.6 

7 

.982 

.058 

.932 

.126 

69.5 

76.8 

64.0 

12.8 

8 

30.006 

.085 

.965 

.120 

69.2 

78.6 

60.4 

18.2 

9 

.010 

.091 

.966 

.126 

71.2 

80.6 

62.6 

18.0 

10 

29.962 

.043 

.884 

.159 

73.6 

82.4 

67.6 

14.8 

11 

.910 

29.979 

.864 

.116 

76.6 

84.6 

70.0 

14.6 

12 

.897 

.977 

.848 

.129 

74.4 

83.8 

66.0 

17-8 

13 

.848 

.908 

.773 

.136 

76.3 

81.6 

71.2 

10.4 

14 

.970 

30.063 

.888 

.175 

74.2 

83.0 

68.0 

15.0 

15 

30.009 

.096 

.952 

.144 

71.3 

81.6 

62.2 

19.4 

16 

29.963 

.052 

.889 

.163 

70.4 

79.8 

60.8 

19.0 

17 

.921 

.003 

.856 

.147 

71.3 

82.0 

60.2 

21.8 

18 

.918 

29.995 

.867 

.128 

73.2 

84.8 

63.0 

21.8 

19 

.922 

.998 

.866 

.132 

76.2 

86.6 

69.0 

17.6 

20 

.897 

.964 

.815 

.149 

78.8 

88.4 

72.8 

16.6 

21 

.927 

30.020 

.869 

.161 

76.4 

83.6 

71.8 

11.8 

22 

.986 

.066 

.940 

.126 

72.4 

81.8 

63.2 

18.6 

23 

.968 

.047 

.889 

.168 

73.2 

84.4 

64.6 

19.8 

24 

.989 

.055 

.928 

.127 

74.0 

82.8 

67.4 

16.4 

25 

30.027 

.105 

.962 

.143 

74.2 

84.0 

66.0 

19.0 

26 

29.973 

.060 

.893 

.157 

76.2 

87.4 

68.4 

19.0 

27 

.940 

.022 

.891 

.131 

78.3 

88.6 

70.2 

18.4 

28 

.945 

.023 

.871 

.152 

78.1 

88.4 

69.2 

19.2 

The  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thermometer  Means  are  derived,  from  the  hourly  observations,  made  during 
ihe  day. 


Meteorological  Obsenatione, 


Ahetraci  of  the  Reeulte  of  the  Hourljf  Meteorological  Observaiunu 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraVa  Office,  Calcutta, 

in  the  month  of  February  1867. 


Daily  Means,  Ac.  of  the  Observations  and  of  the  Hygromethcal  elements 

dependent  thereon. — (Continued.) 


Date. 

Mean  Wet  Bulb  Ther- 
mometer. 

i 
1 

• 

•s 
1 

1 
1 

Dry  Bulb  above  Dew 
Point. 

1 
!i 

Inches. 

Mean  W  eight  of  Vapour 
in  a  Cubic  foot  of  air. 

Additional  Weight  of 
Vapour  required  for 
complete  saturation. 

Mean  degree  of  Humi- 
dity, comploto  satu- 
ration being  unity. 

o 

0 

0 

o 

T.gr. 

T.gr. 

1 

66.4 

5.5 

62.0 

9.9 

0.559 

6.13 

2.35 

0,72 

2 

60.4 

8.9 

53.3 

16.0 

.418 

4.61 

3.22 

.59 

3 

60.9 

8.0 

54.5 

14.4 

.435 

.80 

2.94 

.62 

4 

62.8 

7.3 

67.0 

13.1 

.473 

5.20 

.83 

.65 

5 

64.3 

7.3 

58.5 

13.1 

.498 

.45 

.95 

.65 

6 

64.9 

4.3 

61.5 

7.7 

.550 

6.06 

1.75 

.78 

7 

65.0 

4.5 

61.4 

8.1 

.548 

.04 

.84 

.77 

8 

63.7 

5.5 

59.3 

9.9 

.511 

5.63 

2.18 

.72 

9 

65.6 

5.6 

61.1 

10.1 

.543 

.96 

•34 

.72 

10 

68.6 

5.0 

65.1 

8.5 

.619 

6.77 

.16 

.76 

11 

69.4 

6.1 

65.1 

10.4 

.619 

.75 

.71 

.71 

12 

67.2 

7.2 

62.2 

12.2 

.563 

.14 

3.01 

.67 

13 

71.9 

3.4 

69.5 

5.8 

.715 

7.79 

1.61 

.83 

14 

65.7 

8.5 

59.7 

14.5 

.518 

5.65 

3.44 

.62 

15 

62.0 

9.3 

54.6 

16.7 

.437 

4.79 

.54 

.58 

16 

60.9 

9.5 

53.3 

17.1 

.418 

.60 

.50 

.67 

17 

61.6 

9.7 

53.8 

17.5 

.425 

.66 

.67 

.56 

18 

64.8 

8.4 

58.1 

15.1 

.491 

5.36 

.46 

.61 

19 

71.6 

4.6 

68.4 

7.8 

.690 

7.50 

2.16 

.78 

20 

73.4 

5.4 

69.6 

9.2 

.717 

.76 

.68 

.74 

21 

69.5 

6.9 

64.7 

11.7 

.611 

6.64 

3.08 

.68 

22 

62.1 

10.3 

53.9 

18.6 

.426 

4.67 

.93 

.64 

23 

66.2 

7.0 

60.6 

12.6 

.534 

5.82 

.00 

.66 

24 

65.8 

8.2 

60.1 

13.9 

.525 

.73 

.31 

.63 

25 

64.7 

9.5 

58.0 

16.2 

.489 

.33 

.76 

.59 

26 

70.3 

5.9 

66.2 

10.0 

.642 

6.98 

2.68 

'.73 

27 

68.9 

9.4 

62.3 

16.0 

.565 

.11 

4.17 

.69 

28 

1 

67.6 

10.5 

60.2 

17.9 

.527 

5.70 

.52 

.66 

All  the  Hygrometrical  elements  are  computed  by  the  Greenwich  C<Mist«iiU. 


Meteorological  Observations. 
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Abstract  of  the  Hesults  of  tie  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraVs  Office^  Calcutta^ 

in  the  month  of  February  1867. 


Hourly  Means,  &c.  of  the  Observations  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  elements 

dependent  thereon. 


O   M 

Eange  < 

>f  the  Barometer 

Dry  Bulb 
rmometer. 

Kange  of  the  Tempera- 

rt 32, 

for  each  hour  during 
the  month. 

ture  for  each  hour 
during  the  month. 

Hour. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

o 

0 

o 

Mid- 

night. 

29.969 

30.047 

29.863 

0.184 

69.1 

74.8 

64,7 

10.1 

^7 

1 

.961 

.033 

.858 

.175 

68.7 

76.0 

63.4 

11.6 

2 

.951 

.027 

.846 

.181 

68.1 

74.6 

62.8 

11.8 

3 

.943 

.025 

.834 

•191 

67.4 

74.0 

62.4 

11.6 

4 

.937 

.023 

.823 

.200 

66.7 

73.2 

60.0 

13.2 

5 

.948 

.030 

.832 

.198 

66.1 

72.8 

69.6 

13.2 

6 

.964 

.060 

.840 

.210 

65.6 

73.0 

59.2 

13.8 

7 

.984 

.068 

.854 

.214 

65.4 

72.8 

55.8 

17.0 

8 

30.007 

.087 

.878 

.209 

67.9 

75.6 

61.4 

14.1 

9 

.033 

.118 

.905 

.213 

71.2 

78.6 

66.5 

13.1 

'    10 

.044 

.121 

.908 

.213 

74.6 

81.2 

66.0 

16.2 

11 

.033 

.108 

.896 

.212 

77.4 

84.1 

69.8 

14.3 

I^oon. 

.006 

.078 

.869 

.209 

79i5 

86.4 

72.6 

12.8 

1 

29.974 

.048 

.836 

.212 

81.1 

87.6 

73.8 

13.8 

s 

.944 

.020 

.809 

.211 

81.8 

88.4 

75.6 

12.8 

3 

.922 

29.999 

.786 

.214 

82.5 

88.4 

74.7 

13.7 

4 

.911 

30.000 

.773 

.227 

81.9 

88.6 

74.2 

14.4 

6 

.911 

29.998 

.795 

.203 

80.6 

87.8 

74.0 

13.8 

6 

.920 

.993 

.818 

.175 

77.6 

83.5 

72.0 

11.6 

7 

.932 

30.008 

.826 

.182 

75.2 

81.0 

70.8 

10.2 

8 

.954 

.035 

.855 

.180 

73.6 

79.0 

69.2 

9.8 

9 

.970 

.055 

.871 

.184 

72.3 

78.0 

68.4 

9.6 

10 

.980 

.067 

.874 

.193 

71.1 

76.7 

67.4 

9.3 

11 

.974 

.055 

.873 

• 

.182 

70.2 

76.8 

66.2 

9.6 

The  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thermometer  Means  are  derived  from  the  observations  made  at  the  several 
bo  urs   during  the  month. 
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Meteoi'ologica I  Observations, 


Abstract  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraVs  Office,  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  of  February  1867. 


Hourly  Means,  &c.  of  the  Observations  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  elemcnto 

dependent  thereon. — (Continued.) 


>Ther- 

• 

• 

.9 

ft 

u 

Vapour 
of  air. 

ght  of 
od  for 
ation. 

■    • 

"si 

if 

0) 

fcw 

« 

.o 

«tr  ^ 

'ffl  f^  >^ 

«^  •  "^ 

Hour. 

I 

1 

I 
1 

0 

1 

0 

1. 

Inches. 

..M    ...4 

ill 

fee? 

0 

0 

T.gr, 

T.gr. 

Mid- 

night. 

66.1 

4.0 

61.9 

7.2 

0.667 

6.14 

1.64 

0.79 

1 

64.7 

4.0 

61,6 

7.2 

.660 

.07 

.62 

.79 

2 

64.3 

3.8 

61.3 

6.8 

.646 

.03 

.62 

.80 

3 

63.8 

3.6 

60.9 

6.6 

.639 

6.96 

.43 

.81 

4 

63.4 

3.3 

60.8 

6.9 

.637 

.96 

.28 

.Kg 

5 

63.0 

3.1 

60.6 

6.6 

.632 

.90 

.20 

.83 

6 

62.6 

3.0 

60.2 

6.4 

.627 

.86 

.15 

.84 

7 

62.5 

2.9 

60.2 

6.2 

.627 

.86 

.10 

.84 

8 

63.8 

4.1 

60.6 

7.4 

.632 

.89 

.62 

.78 

9 

66.1 

6.1 

60.2 

11.0 

.627 

.78 

2.62 

.70 

10 

66.0 

8.6 

60.0 

14.6 

.523 

.69 

3.61 

.63 

11 

67.0 

10.4 

59.7 

17.7 

.618 

.61 

4.40 

.66 

Noon. 

67.6 

12.0 

69.1 

20.4 

.608 

.48 

6.18 

.51 

1 

68.1 

13.0 

69.0 

22.1 

.606 

.44  ' 

.73 

.4d 

2 

68.3 

13.6 

68.8 

23.0 

.603 

.39 

6.01 

.47 

3 

68.3 

14.2 

68.4 

24.1 

.496 

.31 

.33 

.46 

4 

68.4 

13.6 

68.9 

23.0 

.604 

.41 

.03 

.47 

6 

68,1 

12.6 

69.3 

2]  .3 

.611 

.60 

5.61 

.50 

6 

68.2 

9.4 

61.6 

16.0 

.662 

.97 

4.10 

.59 

7 

68.1 

7,1 

63.1 

12.1 

.680 

6.31 

3.06 

.67 

8 

67.3 

6.2 

63.0 

10.6 

.678 

.31 

2.59 

.71 

9 

66.8 

6.6 

62.4 

9.9 

.667 

.20 

.38 

-72 

10 

66.3 

4.8 

62.6 

8.6 

.668 

.24 

.04 

.75 

11 

66.8 

4.4 

62.3 

7.9 

.666 

.21 

1.84 

.77 

All  the  Hygrometrical  elements  are  computed  by  the  Greenirich  CoastUBla. 


Meieoroloffical  Obtervalloni.  jiiii 

t  of  ihe  Setullt  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observationt 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  Oeneral't  Office,  Calcutta, 
in  the  mmlh  of  FebTuary  1867. 
Solar  Eadiation,  Weather,  Ac. 


11 

FreTailing 
direction  of  the 

i 

Gwiflrftl  aspect  of  tlie  Sky. 

1 

Wind. 

r\ 

Inches 

n 

120.8 

W.  k  Tanable. 

Chiefly  dear. 

120.0 

N.  N.  E.  &  N.  W. 

Clear. 

122.0 

N.  E.  &  W. 

Clear. 

119.0 

N.  E.  A  E.  S.  E. 

Clear. 

121.0 

N.  M.  E.  i  N.  E. 

Clear. 

6 

6.68 

Clear  to  S  &.  M.  Scattered  W 
to  S  p.  M.  OTercast  after- 
wards. Lightning  at  9  A  10 
p.  H.  Thunder  at  10  p.  m. 
Itainat8i*.M.7iA10p.  M. 

7 

119.0 

Scattered  clouds  to  Noon. 
Clear  afterwards. 

8 

119-8 

E.byN. 

Clear.  Slightly  foggy  at  7  A  8 

9 

121.4 

E.  N:  E.  A  Triable. 

Cleir"' 

10 

123.B 

S.S.E.&wiiLble. 

Scatd.  \i  A  ^i  to  5  A.  m.,  icst- 
tered  V-.i  to  4  p.  m,    clear 

afterwards. 

11 

126.0 

N.  N.  W.  &  N.  W. 

Clear  to  5  a.  »i.  Thin  clouds  to 
8  A.   u.,  clear    afterwards. 

12 

122.0 

W  .N.  W.  A  N.  E. 

Slightly  foggy  at  8  A  9  p.  v. 
Clear.  SGghdy  foggy  at  7  A  8 

33 

a.  A  W.  S.  W. 

Cleir  to  4  A.  M.  Scatd.  --i  to  8 
F.H.,  clear  afterwards.  Foggy 
at  6  A  7  A.  H. 

14 

124.0 

NNE.ANEAN.byE. 

Clear  to  6  a.  h.,  scattered  '-i 
to  9  A.  i£.,  clear  afterwards. 

Iff 

123.6 

N.N.E.&W.N.W. 

Clear.  Slightly  foggy  from  8  t« 
11  p.  K. 

16 

120.8 

W.N.W  A  Tamble. 

aear. 

17 

121.0 

N.W.  4W. 

aear.    Slightly  foggy  at  7  f.h. 

18 

120.4 

W.  A  8.  8.  W. 

Clear. 

19 

120.0 

8.W.AS.  S.W. 

Clear  to  4  a.  m.  Thin  clouds  to 
8  A.  M.,  scatd.  '^i  to  4.  p.  jc. 
Clear  afterwards. Foggy  from 
6  to  9  A.  H. 

Clear  to  3  a.  m.,   scattered  "i 

20 

127.6 

0.12 

S.S.W.  AS.  bjW 

afterwards.  Lightning  qt  7  A 
10  p.  M.  Thnnder  at  10  p.m. 

Eain  at  lOi  p.  m. 

21 

123.S 

N.W. 

V,i  to  10  A.  M.  clear  atlenrarda 

2S 

120.0 

N.  E.  A  E.  N.  E. 

Clear.  SlighUy  foggy  at  9  A  10 

XIT 


Meteorological  OlunaiioM. 


Abstract  of  the  Results  of  ike  Hourly  Meteorological   OdserwUi^m 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office,  Calcutta, 

in  the  month  of  February  1S67. 

Solar  Eadiation,  Weather,  &o. 


p 


23 


I 


4) 


9i 


I 


24 


25 
26 


o 
122.5 


121.6 


130.0 
128.0 


27 

28 


130.0 
128.0 


1-1 

SB 

Inches 
0.12 


Prevailing 

direction  of  the 
Wind. 


<4-l 

o 


General  aspect  of  the  Skj. 


W.  8.  W.  &,  N.  W. 
W. 


Variable. 


fi) 


Variable. 


W.  by  N.  &  yariable 
SWiSSW&WSW 


Clear  to  1  p.  m.  clouds  of  differ^ 
ent  kinds  afterwards.  Light- 
ning at  7  &  8  p.  X..  Thnndff 
at  8  p.  X.  Bain  firom  6i  to  8 
p.  M. 

Clouds  of  different  kinds  to  4 
A.  M.,  clear  to  11  a.,  x.  \it3 
6  p.  X.,  clear  afterwards. 

Clear. 

Clear  to  3  a.  x.  Thin  clouds  to 
11  A.  X.,  clear  afterwards. 
Slightly    foggy  from  4  to  7 

A.  X. 

Clear. 
Clear. 


M  Cirri,  —  i  8trati,^i  Cumuli,v—i  Cirro-strati,  ^i  Cumulo  atrati.^'v.i  NixU. 
^i  Cirro  cumuli. 


Meteorologieal  ObservatioM. 


XV 


Abstract  of  the  Xesults  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  ObaervatioM 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraPe  Office,  Calcutta^  in  the 

fiumti  of  February  1867. 


Monthly  Besults. 


Mean  heigrlit  of  the  Barometer  for  the  month... 

Max.  hei^t  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at  10  a.  x.  on  the  3rd 

Min.  hei^t  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at  4  p.  x.  on  the  13th 

JExtreme  range  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month 

Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Pressures     ... 

Ditto        ditto       Min.        ditto 
Meo/n  daily  range  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month    ... 


Inches. 

,  29.966 
30.121 
.  29.773 
.  0.345 
30.045 
.  29.903 
,     0.142 


Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month 
Max.  Temperature  occurred  at  4  p.  m.  on  the  27th 
Min.  Temperature  occurred  at  7  a.  m.  on  the  3rd 
JExtreme  range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month 
Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Temperature ... 
xDitto       ditto        Min.        ditto, 
Mean  daily  range  of  the  Tempeiuture  during  the  month... 


73.1 

88.6 
65.8 
32.8 
82.6 
65.2 
17.4 


Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month    ...            ...            ...  65 .9 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  7.2 

Computed  Mean  Dew-point  for  the  month         ...            ...            ...  60. 1 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  computed  mean  Dew-point  ...  13.0 

Inches. 


Mean  Elastic  force  of  Vapour  for  the  month 


••  • 


0.525 


Troy  grain. 


Mean  Weight  of  Vapour  for  the  month  ...  ...  ...      5.74 

Additional  Weight  of  Vapour  required  for  complete  saturation    ...      3.05 
Mean  degree  of  humidity  for  the  month,  complete  saturation  being  unity  0.65 


Inches. 

Bained  3  day8,^Maz.  fkll  of  rain  during  24  hours  ...  ...         0.58 

Total  amount  of  rain  during  the  month  ...  ...  ...        0.82 

Total  amount  of  rain  indicated  by  the  Gauge  attached  to  the  anemo- 
meter during  the  month       ...  ...  ...  ...  •••         0.76 

PreTailing  direction  of  the  Wind N.  N.  W.  &  N.  E. 


Meleorological  Oitervaitonf. 
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Alitracl  of  I  he  Tt^i'ir.lls  r.f  fjic  lLr,i:lij  jl.'ltnyoh'fj'icul  Olservailom 

taken  at  iJie  Snrrf*t/cr  Geuentl^a  OJJicey  Calcutiiif 

i,i  Hi  J  uDiith  of  Much    1837. 

Lailtuae  22"  Z\V  V  Norlli.    Loiij-iUiJe  SS""  20'  3^  East. 

Hciglitof  the  Cistern  of  111.'  St:i!u];u\l  L]:iro!neter  ;il>ovo  tlie  soa  level,  18.11  feet. 

Dally  Menus,  k^.  of  llu'  0!).siTvaiions  aiiJ  of  the  Hy^roiiiolricul  elemeuts 

tli'l>«'iiiK'iit  llic-reon. 


•4.2     V 

IJan'^f  ol'  llio  U:i 

■onu'tii* 

1^ 

IJangr  of  tlie  Tempera- 

i!m-In:r  llie  il 

•  1  * ' 

turc-iluriug  tbe  day. 

« 

'-^^  c 

^3 

Date. 

1 

^  r— t  "M 

c  C 

Max. 

Min. 

Diir. 

e^ 

Max. 

Afiii.    Diir. 

flJl-llfS. 

^^ 

Indies. 

Inches. 

flK'llOS. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

29.8S9 

29.971 

29.S<  »9 

0. 1  r,2 

78.7 

90.0 

70.0 

20.0 

2 

.8.56 

.1)  1 :) 

.SI2 

.101 

MI.O 

90.1 

73.6  '    16.8 

3 

.883 

.91') 

i        .S2S 

.117 

81. t 

91.2 

73.4      20.8 

4 

.925 

.9i«5 

,       .So:} 

.112 

81.2 

92.0 

7:1.2      18.8 

6 

.897 

.9S;5 

.79;) 

.liM) 

so.s 

92.0 

72.6      19.4 

0 

.822 

.SIN 

j       .71:} 

1   *  • 

.lo.) 

7'J.6 

SD.O 

72.8 

16.2 

7 

.819 

.^♦s 

•--•1 
./  /.J 

.125 

Si  ).9 

90.0 

73.6 

16.4 

8 

.922 

30.(H2 

.!n)>3 

.179 

Si  '.3 

87.6 

74.9 

12.7 

9 

3().()(K) 

.OS'J 

!         .901) 

.171 

79.6 

89.0 

73.6 

16.4 

10 

2J.994 

.001 

'       .'.•2:J 

.l:>8 

7S.5 

88.0 

72.0  1    16.0 

11 

.955 

.o:j2 

i       .^-^l 

.1  Is 

7S.4 

87.0 

70.4      16.6 

12 

.935 

.<M>:j 

..n;.'» 

.i:;s 

S'  1.2 

9t).6 

69.6 

21.0 

13 

.syi 

29.9oi. 

.Slo 

.i;ui 

Si ).  1 

8S.8 

74.0 

14.8 

U 

.909 

.9t;9 

j         .S)l. 

.115 

SI. 8 

91.7 

71.4 

17.3 

15 

.918 

.9iK> 

.s:i  1 

.  i5t) 

Sii.d 

92.8 

73.0      ]9.8 

16 

.81.1) 

.92) 

.7M 

.1  It 

81.1 

92.  t 

71.4 

21.0 

17 

.8.36 

.927 

.791 

.]:{(> 

S:}.4 

91.0 

71.1 

19.6 

18 

.8o« 

.911 

.77VI 

.162 

S1.4 

91.4 

75.0 

16.4 

19 

.876 

.9r>7 

;     .771 

.1S;J 

80.5 

92.6 

73.0 

19.6 

20 

.813 

.921 

>       .7r>i» 

.i(;5 

79.2 

8S.2 

72.4 

15.8 

21 

.8<.i) 

.80S 

.72.-) 

.1:j3 

so.s 

90.8 

■    72.8 

18.0 

22 

.816 

.S97 

,       .72.) 

.172 

S2.  t 

92.0 

73.8 

18.2 

23 

.897 

.9s;i 

.829 

.1.51 

80.3 

90.0 

73.6  ;    16.4 

24 

.917 

.979 

.8i:{ 

.1:16 

79.3 

88.9 

71.2  !    14.7 

25 

.898 

.97.') 

.8;js 

.1:^7 

7S.3 

85.8 

71.9 

13.9 

26 

.SH7 

.961 

.H-.C, 

.1:J6 

si.o 

90.  J, 

72.2 

•18.2 

27 

.905 

.957 

.HI') 

.117 

'      79.0 

91.2 

1    71.8      19.4 

28 

.944 

30  00) 

.JS76 

.171 

7S.6 

88.6 

69.4      19.2 

29 

.960 

.074 

.H99 

.175 

78.0 

86.1 

71.1  1    15.0 

30 

.921 

.(X)2 

.800 

.117 

7.V1 

81.2 

69.4  '    11.8 

31 

1 

.867 

29.9G3 

.7:>9 

.161 

78.5 

,     89.1 

1 

OS.G  i   20.8 

The  Mean  Heigbf  of 
Therraometer  Means  ar» 
tlio  day. 


the  iJMi'oinel or.  r^  ]i 
dorlvod,  Irw>iii  lliw  lio 


!c<'w:s<'  llio  Dry  and  Wet  Bu'b 

iii!y  ob:icrvati^iis,  made  daring 
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lleieoroloffieal  Olservaiions. 


Ahairacl  of  the  TltunlU  of  the  Ilonrlj/  Meleoroloffical  Ol^ervatio 
taken  at  (he  Sitrvej/or  General's  Office,  Calcntta, 
in  ihe  monlh  of  March  1867. 


Daily  Means,  <&c.  of  tlic  Obserralions  and  of  the  Ilygrometrical  elementi 

dejH'ndcnt  ihoveoi}.  — t Co. 'ilht Med. J 


Dale. 

can  Wet  Bulb  Ther- 
mometer. 

• 
O 

'a 

omputed  Dew  Point. 

!  t 

> 

van  Elastic  force  of 
vapour. 

o  o 

iditional  Weight  of 
Vapour  required  for 

complete  saturation. 

c«^3 

o  c  ^ 

■.m 

S 

o 

!    o 

P 

P. 

T.  gr. 

< 

|S 

1 
o 

o 

o 

[iicbes. 

T.  gr. 

1 

71.0 

7.7 

65.6  '     13.1     1   0.630 

6.82 

3.59 

0.G6 

2 

74.2 

6.8 

69.4        11.6    1      .713 

7.67 

.47 

.69 

3 

73.0 

8.4 

67.1        1J..3          .661 

.12 

4.15 

.63 

4 

73.3 

7.9 

67.8        13.4    '      .677 

.29 

3.92 

.65 

6 

71.7 

9.1 

65.3        15.5          .623 

6.71 

4.36 

.61 

6 

72.7 

6.9 

67.9  '      11.7          .679 

7.33 

3.36 

.69 

7 

73.4 

7.5 

1   6S.1         12.8          .681 

.35 

.75 

.66 

8 

70.9 

9.4 

6A.3        16.0          .603 

,     6.50 

4.41 

.61 

9 

74.2 

5.J. 

70.1  ,       92     1      .736 

7.95 

2-74 

.74 

10 

72.1 

6.4 

67.<J        10.9     ,      .672 

.28 

3.07 

.70 

11 

70.1 

8.3 

61.3        14.1     ;      .603 

6.53 

.78 

.63 

12 

71.7 

8.5 

65.7  '      11.5          .632 

.81 

4.07 

.63 

13 

76.2 

5.2 

71.6  1        8.8     i      .766 

8.25 

2.69 

.76 

14 

75.3 

6.5 

70.7  1      11.1          .741 

.<» 

3.4ri 

.70 

15 

73.8 

8.2 

6S.1        13.9     ,      .681 

7.31 

4.13 

.64 

16 

71.8 

9.3 

65.3        15.8          .623 

6.71 

.46 

.60 

17 

74.6 

8.8 

68.4  ,      15.0     I      .61K) 

7.39 

.67 

.62 

18 

73.8 

7.6 

68.5  '      12.9    !      .692 

.45 

3.82 

.66 

19 

73.6 

6.9 

68.8        11.7     -      .699 

.62 

.46 

.69 

20 

72.\} 

6.3 

68.6        10.7     1      .692     i 

.4^ 

.08 

.71 

21 

75.5 

5.3 

71.8  '       9.0          .771     i 

8.30 

2.77 

.75 

22 

76.1 

6,3 

71.7        10.7    i      .768    j 

.24 

3.37 

.71 

23 

74.1 

6.2 

6:).8  1      10.5          .722 

7.78 

.13 

,71 

21. 

746 

4.7 

71.3  *       8.0    ,      .758 

8.20 

2.39 

.77 

25 

73.1 

5.2 

69.5  i        8.8 

.715 

7.74 

.64 

.75 

23 

72.9 

8.L 

67.2 

13.8 

.661 

.14 

4.00 

.64 

27 

7i).3 

9.6 

63.6 

16.3 

.5j:) 

6.36 

.42 

.69 

23 

69.5 

9.1 

63.1 

15.5 

.58) 

.20 

.12 

.60 

2J 

69.6 

8.1 

63.7 

14.3 

.591 

.41 

3.78 

.63 

S) 

67.6 

7.5 

62.3        12.8 

.5)5 

.15 

.19 

.66 

di 

70.1 

8.4 

61.2 

11.3 

.601 

.50 

.85 

.63 

All  the  Hygrometrical  elements  ai-c  computed  by  the  Greenwich  CoxutAiUit 


Mefeorological  Olfservalioui, 


AhHract  of  the  liesulis  of  the  TTonrfy  Meteorological  Olsenatlon9 
iaheii  at  the  Snrvetfor  General's  OJicej  Calcutta, 
ill  the  mouth  of  March  1807. 


Hourly  Means,  &c.  of  the  OLsorrations  niul  of  tbc  ITjgromctrical  elcmcnti 

dependent   lliercon. 


Hour. 


O  c4 

0t  o 

8-5 


Kange  of  Hie  Bnromot^r 

for  racli  Jioiir  during 

tlio  mouth. 


Max. 


Min. 


Dim 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

• 

Mid- 

night. 

29.901 

30,003 

29.806 

0.107 

1 

.891 

29.996 

.800 

.196 

2 

.882 

.992 

.794 

.198 

8 

.873 

.988 

.783 

.205 

4 

.869 

.979 

.776 

.201 

6 

,880 

.993 

.792 

.201 

6 

.696 

30.007 

.806 

.201 

7 

.915 

.025 

.817 

.208 

8 

.943 

.064 

.887 

.217 

9 

.962 

.078 

,854 

.224 

10 

.966 

.080 

.858 

.222 

11 

.965 

.067 

.844 

.223 

I^oon. 

.931 

.036 

.830 

.206 

1 

.899 

.(K)4 

.795 

.209 

2 

.868 

29.909 

.769 

.210 

8 

.843 

.942 

.737 

.205 

4 

.832 

.923 

.725 

.19vS 

6 

.832 

.931 

.725 

.206 

6 

.842 

.938 

.729 

.2<n) 

7 

.859 

.969 

.755 

.214 

8 

.881 

80.031 

.777 

.25  4 

9 

.904 

.026 

.798 

.227 

10 

.916 

.063 

.821 

.237 

11 

.907 

.032 

.816 

.217 

p.  H 

r 

^  2 

I 


75.8 
75.2 
74.8 
74.2 
73,6 
73.2 
72.8 
73.3 
76.2 
79.0 
82.1 
8L6 


8G.8 
88.3 
89.0 
89.6 
89.3 
87.4 
84.0 
81.7 
79.5 
78.4 
77.2 
76.2 


Hnnge  of  the  Tempera- 
hire  for  each  hour 
during   the  nioath. 


Max. 


78.8 
78.2 
77.8 
77.4 
77.4 
76.8 
76.6 
78.2 
81.8 
84.6 
86.6 
89.2 


90.6 
92.0 
93.4 
94.0 
94.2 
92.2 
88.2 
86.0 
84.2 
82.4 
80.0 
79.6 


Miu. 


71.4 
71.0 
70.2 
69.8 
69.3 
6S.6 
68.7 
69.6 
71.0 
74.2 
78.0 
78.8 


79.6 
80.2 
81.2 
81.2 
79.9 
76.0 
76.0 
76.4 
73.6 
73.0 
72.0 
71.8 


Diir. 


7.4 

7.2 

7.6 

1,^ 

8.1 

8.» 

7.9 

8.7 

10.8 

10.4 

8.6 

10.4 


11.0 

11.8 

12.2 

12.9 

14.3 

17.2 

12.2 

10.6 

10.6 

9.4 

8.0 

7.7 


The  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thermometer  Means  are  derived  from  the  observations  made  at  the  several 
koutft  dnriag  thie  month. 


Met  CO.  'cl'>^}cal  Olscnaiiont. 


AMraci  of  tht*  Tk(*xi:Ji\^  ff  I  he  Ihiwl'i  MC'eoroIof/ical  OlsenaluM 

iaJceu  at  the  SnrKn/nr  (imrnit's  ^V/zVr,  CiiLHlta^ 

ill  the  r,ionih    of  M.'jr:h    lbG7. 


Honrlj  Means,  &c.  oT  tlic  01)sorrntion«  nnd  of  (lie  irvgroniclr'.cal  elcmcntf 

(It'pdulcnt    tlieiTOH.  -  {CnutinHid.) 


1^ 
:5 

a 

-  Point. 

Cm 

o 

c  ^c  ^ 

■^      .2 

1   • 
•£2 

7"  *  ^ 

Hour. 

1 

3 

o 

CO 

0    0 

.  ^*  •  * . 

"0  i'c 

1 

Pi 

s 

o 

• 

0 

ruches. 

1.     ^ 

1 .  gr. 

r     -     0 

o 

0 

T.RT. 

Mid- 

niglit. 

71.9 

3.1> 

61).2 

6.6 

0.708 

7.70 

3.84 

0.81 

1 

71.8 

3.4 

61^  1 

5.8 

.713 

.60 

.83 

2 

71.6 

(;i>.2 

5.6 

.7t>8 

.72 

.54 

.83 

8 

71.3 

2.1» 

tJ'J.3 

4.9 

.711 

.75 

.34 

.8a 

4 

71.0 

2.6 

i\\\:l 

4.1. 

.70s 

.75 

.18 

.87 

6 

70.7 

2.5 

0^.7 

4.5 

A>\)7 

.6 1 

.21 

.86 

6 

70.4 

2.4 

OS. 5 

4.3 

X.\r> 

.59 

.12 

.87 

7 

70.6 

2.7 

CS.  I 

4.9 

.(>90 

.5 1. 

.30 

.85 

8 

71.9 

4.3 

(kS.II 

7.3 

.701 

.«)3 

2.03 

.79 

9 

73.0 

6.0 

()S.S 

10.2 

.6<»9 

.56 

.{n 

.7'2 

10 

73.7 

8.4 

67.S 

11.3 

.(•77 

*>7 

4.24 

.63 

11 

73.9 

10.7 

6u.4 

18.2 

.616 

6.91 

5.48 

.56 

I^OOll. 

74.3 

12.5 

66.8 

20.0 

.6.55 

.r7 

6.24 

.53 

1 

71.(5 

33.7 

()6. 1. 

,      21.9 

.()J6 

.85 

.95 

.5<) 

2 

74.6 

14.4 

'  66.0 

2:J.O 

.(i38 

.75 

7.3.) 

.43 

3 

74.5 

15.1 

(;5. 1 

21.2 

.(;2tl 

.62 

.71 

.46 

4 

74.3 

15.0 

1  (;o.3 

21.0 

A'r2A 

.<^-.o 

.61 

.4*5 

6 

74.0 

13.4 

6(;.o 

21 .4 

.63S 

.78 

6.r>/ 

.50 

6 

73.5 

H).5 

66.1 

17.9 

.(;4o 

.Hi. 

5.33 

.53 

7 

73.2 

8.5 

6/2 

14.5 

.661. 

7,13 

4.24 

.63 

8 

72.6 

6.9 

ti/  .iS 

11.7 

.677 

.30 

3.30 

.69 

9 

72.6 

5.9 

6S.4 

10.0 

.690 

A7 

2.84 

,11 

10 

72.1 

5.1 

6S.5 

8./ 

.692 

.61 

.44 

.76 

11 

71.9 

4.3 

6S.9 

7.3 

.701 

.63 

.03 

.79 

All  tLc  Hygromctrical  clcmcuts  arc  couiinilcd  by  tkc  Grccunick  Cgn«t«BU». 
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Meteorological  OlBervaiiom, 


\ 


Jliiraci  of  ihe  JieanUs  of  ilie  TTovrf//  Mffeorolofjical  Oiservafiotie 
taken  at  the  Stirref/or  Gen-ral's  Office,  Calcnita^ 
in  the  movth  of  March  18G7. 
Solar  Radiation,  Weallier.  &e. 


P 


1 
2 


3 
4 
6 


7 


8 
9 


10 


11 
12 
13 


16 


16 
17 

18 
19 


u 


^    4) 
^  es   C 

cs 


Pro  vailing 

direct-on  of  the 

Wind. 


o       Inelus 
128.0 
327.6 


130.0 
131.0 
131.0 

124.4 


130.0 

1270 
131.0     0.10 


•X 


129.6 


129.4 
132.0 
122.0 


14    130.0 


132.6 


0.02 


S.  S.  W.  &  N.  W. 
S.  S.  W.  &  variable. 


S.  S.  W.  &  variable. 
S.  &  S.  S.  W. 

S.&8.  S.W. 

S.W.  AS.  byW. 


V^ariable. 

W.  by  S.  &  E.  by  S 
S.  S.  E.  &  variable. 


N.  W.  k  variable. 


S.  S.  W.  &W.S.  W. 
W.  by  S.  &  variable. 
S.  byW.&S.  S.  W. 

S.  &  S.  S.  W. 

s.  s.  w. 


s.  &w. 

s. 

S.  &  S.  E. 
S.  &  S.  W. 


lb 


General  aspeet  of  tlio  Sky. 


Clear.  Foggy  from  4  to  8  a.  m. 

Clonr  to  1.  p.  M.  Scald,  ^i  to  6 
P.M.  Clear  arte  rwards.  Slight- 
ly foggy  at  6  &  6  A.  M. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Clear  to  5  a.  m.  Scatd.  ^i  to  7 
p.  M.,  clear  afterwards. 

Clc  ar  to  10  A.  M.  Scatd.  \i  after- 
wards. Lightning  to  jN.  at  9 
p.  M. 

Clear  to  6  a.  it.  Scatd.  V*  to 
noon.  Scatd.  ^i  to  6  p.  m., 
clear  afterwards. 

Char  to  2  a.  m.  Scatd.  Vi  &\i 
to  5.  M.  p.,  clear  afterwards. 

Clear  to  6  p.  m.  Scatd.  "i  to  5 
p.  M.  Overcast  afterwards. 
Lighlningal  7,8  &  1!  p.  m. 
Thunder  at  8  p.  m.  Light  rain 
frcni  7  to  10  p.  m. 

Clear  to  2  a.  m.  Scat<l.  Vi  to  8 
p.  M.  Overcast  afterwards. 
Lightning.  Thunder,  &  slight 
rain  at  9  &  10  p.  m. 
-J\  to  6  a.  m.  Scatd.  Vi  after- 
wards. 

Clear  to  11a.  m.,  clouds  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  afterwards. 

Scatd.  "i  to  3  p.  m.  Scatd.  \  i 
to  6  p.  M.,  clear  afterwards. 
Slightly  ^o^ss,^  at  C  A  7  A.  M. 

Scatd.  '"i  to  6  A.  M.  Scatd  Vi 
to  10  A.  M.  Scatd.  \i  after- 
wards. 

Clear  to  5  p.  M.  Overcast  after- 
wards. High  wind  at  8  &  9 
P.  u.  Slight  rain  at  9  p.  k. 

Clear  nearly  the  whole  day. 

Scatd.  \-i  to  3  A.  M.,  clear 
afterwards. 

Scatd.  \i  nearly  the  whole  day. 

Scatd.  \i  to  9  A.  M.  Clear  to  3 
p.  M.  i  afterwards.  Thunder 
at  6  &  7  p.  H.  Lightning  from 
6  to  8  p.  M.  Slight  ram  at  7 
p.  M, 


MeUoroloffleal  Obtervationh, 


AMract  of  the  JltoinlU  of  ike  Honr^  Meieorohgical   OlitnaiumM 

taken  at  tht  Snrvejfor   General'9  Office,  Calcutta, 

iu  the  vwitth  of  March  1867. 

Solar  Hadiation.   Weatlier,  Ac. 


P 


20 


21 
22 


23 
24 


25 


26 


27 


28 
29 

30 


31 


t4 

I  'T3 

.  Sola 
iatiou. 

3  d  = 

Prevailing 
direction  of  tlio 

SI 

a- 

Wind. 

K   0 

a  3) 

o       rnciieK' 


122.0 
137.5 


127.6 
128.0 


122.6 


132.0 


127.6 


124.5 
119.6 

119.6 


126.0 


O.Ol    S.  S.  E.  &  Tariable. 


0.14 


1.15 


0.15 


S.  S.  W.  &  variable. 
S.  S.  E.  A  S.  W. 


lb 


X.  W.  A  S. 

N.  W.  &  N.  N.  E. 


N.  W.  A  N. 


S.  W.  A  S.  by  W. 


Varriable. 


W.N.  W.  A  variable 
x\.  A  N.  W. 

N.  N.  W. 


S.  A  S.  W. 


General  aspect  of  the  Skj. 


Overcast  to  6  a.  m.  Scatd.  '^i 

ai'terwards.  Lightning  to  £ 

at  9  r.  M.  Light  rain  at  2^  a. 

u.  A  5^  p.  M. 
Scatd  \i  to  4  A.  M.  Scatd.  'S 

ailiTwards. 
Scatd.  '^i  to  6  p.  m.  Overcast 

aftf^rwards.  High  wind  at  8 

A  1 1  p.  M .  Lightning  at  7  A 

8  p.  M .  Eain  at  8, 10  A  11  p.m. 
Thin  clouds  to  8  a.  m.  Vi  to  6 

p.  M.  Scatd.  \i  afterwards. 
\i  to  6  A.  M.  '^i  A  Vsi  to  7  p.  m. 

v>J  afterwards.  High  wind. 

Lightning  A  Thunder  at  4  P. 

M.Kain  at  4  A  5  p.  if . 
Scatd.  \i  to  3  A.  M.  Overcast  to 

7  A.  M.  Vi  to  6  p.  M.,  clear 

afterwards. 
Clear  to  6  a.  M.  Scatd.  \i  to  1 

p.   M.  Scatd.  Vvi  to  5  P.  ir., 

clear  afterwards.   Lightning 

to  W.  at  10  A  11  P.  M. 
Scatd.  '"i  to  6  a.  m.  Scatd  \i  to 

2  p.  u.  Overcast  afterwards. 

High  wind  from  8  to  11  p.  M. 

Lightning  from  1  to  ,3  a.  m. 

A  at  10  p.  M.  Thunder  at  7  A 

10  p.  M.  Rain  from  5  to  7  p.  M. 

A  at  10  A  11  p.  X. 
Chiefly  \i 
Clear  to  5  a.  m.  Vi  to  5  p.  x., 

clear  afterwards. 
Clear  to  5  a.  m.  Scatd.  \i  to  9 

A.   M.   Overcast   afterwards. 

Slight  rain  at  4  A  6  p.  x. 
Clear. 


^i  Cirri,  —  i  Strati,'^!  Cumuli,^— i  Cirro-strati,  *^  i  Camulo  strati.^'^i  i 

VI  C'lrra  nnmnVi     ... 


JlHeoroloffical  Oliervatiom. 


Aiilraet  of  the  ItesulU  of  the  Hourltf  Meteorological  Ohiervafiont 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeueraVi  Office,  CulciUla,  in  Ihe 

fnonfi   of  March  1867. 


XacLes. 

Mean  Leiglit  of  tlie  Barometer  for  tLe  monfli...               ...  ...  29.894 

Max.  lieigtit  of  the  Uaroiueter  occiii-red  at  10  a.  m.  on  tlie  9tli  ...  30.080 
Min.  height  of  the  Barometer  occurred nt  4(&5  r.ai.  ou  the  2lBt&22nd  29.725 

Ertrentt  ravge  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month          ...  ...     0.355 

Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Pressures      ...             ...             ...  ...  29.970 

Ditto        ditto       Min.        ditto         ...             ...             ...  ...  29.821 

Mean  dailg  range  of  the  Barometer  during  the  mouth    ...  ...     0.149 


Mean  Dry  Bulb  Tliermometer  for  the  month        ...             80.1 

Max.  Temperature  occurred  at  4  v.  m.  on  the  3rd                94.2 

Min.  Temperature  occurred  at  5  a.  m.  on  the  31st  ...         ...  68.6 

Extreme  range  o^  the  Temperature  during  the  month  ...         ...  25.6 

Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Temperature  .. .             ...                 89.9 

Ditto       ditto        Min.        cfitto,        ...             ...                72.5 

Mean  dailg  range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month...  ...  17.4 


Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month     ...            ...            ...  72.7 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  7.4 

Computed  Mean  Dew-point  for  the  month          ...             ...             ...  C7.5 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  abo?e  computed  mean  Dew-point  ...  12.6 

Inches. 
Mean  Ehistic  force  of  Vapour  for  the  month    ...  ...  ...     0.670 


Troy  grain. 

Mean  Weight  of  Vapour  for  the  month  ...  ...  ...      7.23 

Additional  Wei ffht  ot   Vapour  required  for  complete  sal uratirn    ...       3.61 
Mean  degree  of  humidity  ior  the  month,  complete  satm*ation  being  unity  0.67 


Inches. 

Sained  9  days, — ^Max.  fall  of  rain  during  24  hours  ...  ...         1.15 

Total  amount  of  rain  during  the  month  ...  ...  ...         1.57 

Total  amount  of  rain  indicated  by  the  Gauge  attached  to  the  anemo- 
meter during  the  month        ...  ...  ...  ...  ..•  1-96 

Preyailing  direction  of  tlie  Wind ...  ...        S.  Jt  S.  S.  W. 


Me/eorolo^ical  OlBcrvationt. 
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Meteorological   Ob^ervaiione. 


Abstract  of  the  ItesnlU  of  flie  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 

taken  at  the  Sarvet/or  GeneraVs  Office^  Calcutta, 

iti  tie  month  of  April     1867. 

Latitude  22^  33'  V  North.    Longitude  88°  20'  34"  East. 
Height  of  the  Cistern  of  the  Standard  Barometer  abore  the  sea  level,  18.11  feet. 

Daily  Means,  <fec.  of  the  Observations  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  elements 

dependent  thereon. 


Mean  Height  of 
tlie  Barometer 
at  32°  Faht. 

Eonge  of  the  Barometer 
during  the  day. 

Mean  Dry  Bulb 
Thermometer. 

Range  of  the  Tempera- 
ture during  the  day. 

• 

D&te. 

Max. 

• 

Mia. 

1 

Diff. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

29.795 

29.883 

29.718 

0.165 

82.4 

95.2 

73.0 

22.2 

2 

.7i3 

.819 

.671 

.145 

81.6 

96.6 

75.2      21.4 

3 

.727 

.818 

.650 

.168 

85.6 

98.0 

75.8  !   22.2 

4 

.725 

.802 

.670 

.132 

85.5 

96.8 

76.3 

20.5 

6 

.702 

.754 

.631) 

.115 

87.4 

101.2 

77.8 

23.4 

6 

.746 

.815 

.698 

.117 

88.7 

102.5 

77.6 

24.9 

7 

.769 

.868 

.706 

.162 

88.0 

98.5 

8i).0 

18.5 

8 

.770 

.852 

.710 

.142 

8().3 

98.0 

77.2 

20.8 

9 

.797 

.885 

.723 

.162 

86.3 

97.9 

77.4 

20.5 

10 

.815 

.886 

.726 

.160 

82.9 

97.4 

75.8 

21.6 

11 

.802 

.872 

.720 

.1.52 

81.0 

93.0 

7h4 

21.6 

12 

.84^ 

.936 

.778 

.158 

81.8 

91.0 

74.0      17.0 

13 

.895 

.951 

.810 

.141 

80.1 

8S.0 

73.4 

14.6 

14 

.799 

.881 

.696 

.185 

82.8 

92.8 

73.4 

19.4 

16 

.769 

.839 

.712 

.127 

85.3 

95.8 

78.2 

17.6 

IG 

.803 

.919 

.740 

.179 

84.0 

92.7 

76.2 

16.5 

17 

.898 

.962 

.829 

.131 

79.7 

88.1 

71.2 

17.2 

18 

.895 

.969 

.821 

.148 

82.1 

92.2 

76.0 

17.2 

19 

.852 

.942 

.760 

.182 

81.5 

9(5.6 

74.5 

22.1 

20 

.787 

.858 

.714 

.141 

85.8 

97.4 

7t5.4 

21.0 

21 

.7J2 

.802 

.698 

.104 

81.1 

i     97.8 

77.4 

20.4 

22 

.7S6 

.845 

.691 

.151 

81.6 

95.6 

76.4 

19.2 

23 

.821 

.901 

.749 

.152 

85.1 

91.6 

76.0 

18.6 

24 

.777 

.830 

.675 

.155 

85.4 

93.6 

78.6 

16.0 

25 

.771 

.827 

.694 

.133 

86.2 

93.6 

79.6  '    14.1 

26 

.851 

.930 

.756 

.174 

84.6 

91.8 

78.1  ,    13.7 

27 

.817 

.916 

.767 

.148 

85.9 

97.0 

76.6 

20.4 

28 

.780 

.868 

.706 

.162 

87.6 

97.4 

79.6 

17.8 

29 

.748 

.829 

.668 

.161 

89.2 

9i).6  . 

81.2 

18.4 

80 

.734 

.803 

.667 

.146 

89.6 

99.4 

81.4 

18.0 

The  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Dry  and  "Wet  Bnlb 
Thermometer  Means  are  derived,  from  the  hourly  observations,  made  during 
thadaj. 


tYl 


Meteorological  Obeervatiane. 


Ahnraet  of  the  TteiulU  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observaliani 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraVa  Office,  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  of  April   1867. 


Daily  Means,  &t.  of  the  Obsc-rvations  and  of  the  Hjgrometrical  elemesto 

dependen t  thereon . — (Contin uedj 


• 

Date. 

• 
4) 

1 

• 

Lb  above  Dew 

astic  force  of 
r. 

eight  of  Vapour 
bic  foot  of  air. 

al  Weight  of 
r  required  for 
*te  Haturation. 

1  f 

^1 

3 

pq 

a 

o 
O 

1^ 

"1 

Inches. 

cop. 
'-3  ^  S 

<5 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

T.  KT. 

T.gr. 

1 

74.2 

8.2 

68.6 

13.9 

0.692 

7.44 

4.17 

0.61 

2 

74.6 

10.0 

67.6 

17.0 

.672 

.19 

6.20 

.58 

3 

76.7 

9.9 

68.8 

'      16.8 

.699 

.45 

.31 

.53 

4 

76.0 

9.6 

69,3 

i      16.2 

.711 

.58 

,14 

.60 

6 

76.8 

10.6 

70.4 

■     17.0 

.736 

.82 

.63 

.58 

6 

77.2 

11.6 

70.3 

18.4 

.734 

.79 

6.17 

.56 

7 

76.6 

12.4 

68.2 

19.8 

.686 

.28 

.40 

.53 

8 

73.2 

13.1 

64.0 

22.3 

.597 

6.36 

.66 

.49 

9 

74.8 

11.6 

66.7 

19.6 

.653 

.94 

•08 

.53 

la 

72.6 

10.4 

66.2 

17.7 

.621 

.66 

6.13 

.67 

11 

73.7 

7.3 

68.6 

12.4 

.695 

7.49 

3.65 

.67 

12 

75.0 

6.8 

70.2 

11.6 

.732 

.86 

.64 

.69 

13 

73.6 

6.6 

69.0 

11.1 

.704 

.69 

.25 

.70 

14 

74.7 

8.1 

69.0 

13.8 

.701 

.51 

4.21 

.64 

15 

78.3 

7.0 

73.4 

11.9 

.811 

8.66 

3.98 

.69 

16 

73.6 

10.4 

66.3 

17.7 

.644 

6.89 

6.28 

.57 

17 

72.0 

7.7 

66.6 

13.1 

.651 

7.02 

3.70 

.66 

18 

74.4 

7.7 

69.0 

13.1 

.704 

.5a 

.95 

.m 

19 

74.9 

9.6 

68.2 

16.3 

.686 

.34 

6.01 

.59 

20 

76.4 

10.4 

68.1 

17.7 

.681 

.28 

.65 

.57 

21 

75.2 

8.9 

69.0 

15.1 

.704 

.53 

4.68 

.63 

22 

76.6 

9.1 

69.1 

16.6 

.706 

.63 

.86 

.61 

2a 

77.4 

7.7 

72.0 

13.1 

.776 

8.28 

.29 

.66 

2i 

79.0 

6.4 

74.5 

10.9 

.810 

.98 

3.70 

.71 

25 

78.8 

6.4 

74.3 

10.9 

.835 

.92 

.69 

.71 

26 

78.6 

6.0 

74.4 

10.2 

.838 

.97 

.42 

.73 

27 

78.4 

7.6 

73.1 

12.8 

.803 

.6d 

4.31 

.67 

2S 

79.6 

8.0 

n..? 

12.8 

.816 

.99 

.60 

.67 

29 

79.8 

9.4 

74.2 

15.0 

.882 

.82 

6.31 

.63 

30 

80.7 

8.9 

76.4 

14.2 

.865 

9.17 

.16 

3i 

All  the  Hygrometri'cal  elements  are  computed  by  the  Greenwich  Consta&ts* 


M€Uoroloffical  Obsei-vations. 
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Abstract  of  the  Residts  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observationi 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraPs  Office,  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  of  April  1867. 


Hourly  Means,  &c.  of  the  Observ^ations  and  of  the  Hygfometrical  elements 

dependent  thereon.  , 


fiange  < 

>f  the  Barometer 

Eange  of  the  Tempera- 

for each  hour  c 

luring 

ture  for  each  hour 

to 

the  mouth 

• 

during 

the  month. 

Hour. 

(SI 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

U 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

%^ 

« 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

o 

0 

o 

Mid- 

night. 

29.802 

29.949 

29.721 

0.228 

79.6 

84.6 

74.6 

10.0 

1 

.793 

.939 

.711 

.228 

79.1 

84.4 

73.8 

10.6 

2 

.781 

.923 

.705 

.218 

78.6 

83.7 

73.0 

10.7 

3 

.774 

.916 

.687 

.229 

78.0 

83.0 

72.8 

10.2 

4 

.769 

.900 

.675 

.225 

77.5 

82.0 

71.4 

10.6 

5 

.783 

.895 

.680 

.215 

77.0 

81.5 

71.4 

10.1 

6 

.801 

.915 

.709 

.206 

76.9 

81.4    , 

71.2 

10.2 

7 

.824 

.955 

.718 

.237 

78.5 

82.6 

73.5 

9.1 

8 

.847 

.960 

.741 

.219 

82.0 

87.0 

76.0 

ll.O 

9 

.862 

.969 

.749 

.220 

85.3 

90.4 

78.6 

11.8 

10 

.864 

.964 

.754 

.210 

88.3 

93.6 

81.6 

12.0 

11 

.854 

.963 

.748 

.215 

90.6 

96.2 

81.8 

14.i 

Noon. 

.832 

.954 

.727 

.227 

92.6 

98.3 

83.6 

14.8 

1 

.803 

.923 

.691 

.232 

94.2 

100.4 

86.4 

14.0 

2 

.773 

.892 

.670 

.222 

95.1 

102.0 

87.4 

14.6 

3 

.744 

.86t^ 

.653 

.207 

95.0 

102.5 

86.6 

16.9 

4 

.730 

.835 

.649 

.186 

93.8 

102.0 

87.4 

14.6 

6 

.726 

.829 

.639 

.190 

91.2 

100.6 

79.0 

21.6 

6 

.734 

.838 

.657 

.181 

88.4 

96.8 

77.4 

19.4 

7 

.751 

.854 

.668 

.186 

86.2 

92.6 

78.8 

13.8 

6 

.775 

.873 

.691 

.182 

84.0 

89.9 

77.0 

12.9 

9 

.797 

.900 

.710 

.190 

82.7 

88.6 

76.6 

12.0 

10 

.807 

.930 

.724 

.206 

81.6 

86.0 

76.8 

10.2 

11 

.804 

.936 

.723 

.213 

80.6 

85.4 

75.8 

9.6 

The  Mean  Height  of  the  13aromet<»r.  as  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thermometer  Means  are  derived  from  the  obseryations  msule  at  the  sereral 
hours  during  tha  month. 
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Meteorological  Ob<fervations, 


Abstract  of  the  Besults  of  the  Konrlif  Meteorological  ObseroiUianM 
taken  at  ihe  Survei/or  General's  Office,  Calcutta, 
in  the  month    of  Jj)j'il     1807. 


Hourly  Means,  &c.  of  the  Observations  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  elemenU 

depeuden t   tl lereon. — ( Cuulin ued.J 


Hour. 

1 

Menn  Wet  Bulb  Ther- 
mometer. 

Dry  Bulb  above  Wet. 

Computed  Dew  Point. 

Dry  Bulb  above  Dew 
Point. 

1 

Mean  Elastic  force  of 
Vapour. 

Mean  Weight  of  Vapour 
in  a  Cubic  foot  of  air. 

Additional  Weight  of 
Vapour  required   for 
complete  saturation. 

o  ^  a 

0 

0 

o 

0 

Inches. 

T.gr. 

T.gr. 

Mid- 

• 

night. 

74.9 

4.7 

71.6 

8.0 

0.766 

8.27 

2.42 

0.77 

1 

74..  8 

4.3 

71.8 

7.3 

.771 

.33 

.20 

.79 

2 

71.5 

4.1 

71.6 

7.0 

.766 

r>s 

.10 

.80 

3 

74.3 

3.7 

71.7 

6.3 

.768 

.33 

1.86 

.82 

4 

74.2 

3.3 

71.9 

o.o 

.773 

.38 

.66 

.84 

6 

74.0  ' 

3.0 

71.9 

6.1 

.773 

.40 

.49 

.85 

6 

73.9 

3.0 

71.8 

5.1 

.771 

.37 

.49 

.85 

7 

74.7 

3.8 

72.0 

6.5 

.776 

.38 

.97 

.81 

8 

76.0 

6.0 

71.S 

10.2 

.771 

.28 

3.19 

.72 

9 

76.0 

8.8 

70.3 

15.0 

.734 

7.84 

4.80 

.62 

10 

77.0 

11.3 

;    70.2 

18.1 

.732 

.76 

(',01 

.56 

11 

77.0 

13.6 

68.9 

21.6 

.701 

.40 

7.32 

.50 

Noon. 

77.2 

16.4 

68.0 

24.6 

.681 

.16 

8.47 

.46 

1 

77.5 

16.7 

67.5 

2(k7 

.670 

.03 

9.33 

.43 

2 

77.6 

17.6 

67.1 

28.0 

.661 

6.92 

.87 

.41 

3 

77.7 

17.3 

1   67.3 

27.7 

.666 

.96 

.78 

.42 

4 

78.2 

15.6 

1    68.8 

25.0 

.699 

7.33 

8.85 

.45 

6 

77.3 

13.9 

69.0 

22.2 

.706 

.42 

7.60 

.49 

6 

76.9 

11.5 

70.0 

18.4 

.727 

.71 

6.13 

.56 

7 

76.8 

9.4 

70.2 

16.0 

.732 

.79 

5.20 

.60 

8 

76.2 

7.8 

70.7 

13.3 

.744 

.97 

4.20 

.66 

9 

76.6 

7.1 

70.6 

12.1 

.741 

.95 

3.77 

.6S 

10 

75.4 

6.2 

71.1 

10.5 

.753 

8.10 

.24 

.71 

11 

75.1 

6.5 

71.2 

9.4 

.756 

.15 

2.86 

.74 

All  the  Hygrometrical  elements  are  computed  by  the  Greeuis^ich  Cojuitantsi. 


Metecrologieal  Observations. 


Abstract  of  the  Sesfilts  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 
taken  at  the  Sm^eyor  Gentral's  Office^  Calcutta^ 
in  the  month  of  April   1867. 
Solar  BadiatioD,  Weather,  &e. 


• 
• 

.  Solar 
ation. 

i-i  ® 

55    8J    g 

PreTailing 
direction  of  tlie 

.  Pres- 

fWind. 

General  aspect  of  the  Sky. 

si 

Wind. 

as 

00 

0 

lucbes 

lb 

1 

127.6 

•  •  ■ 

S.S.  W.&S.  W. 

1.4 

Clear. 

2 

129.0 

V  *  • 

S.  by  W.  &  S.S.  W. 

2.7 

Chiefly  clear.  Lightning  to  S  A 
S  E  at  8  F.  M. 

3 

130.0 

■  •  • 

S.  W.&S.  S.  E. 

1.2 

Clear. 

4 

134.8 

•  •  • 

S.  S.  E.  AS.  S.  W. 

1.4 

Chiefly  clear. 

6 

132.8 

•  •  • 

S.S.  W.  AS.  S.E. 

1.4 

Clear. 

6 

134.0 

•  •  ■ 

N.  VV.  &  variable. 

0.4 

Chiefly  clear. 

7 

134.0 

•  •  • 

W.  &  yariable. 

3.2 

Clear  to  7  a.  m.  Stratoni  to  11 
A.  M.  Scatd.  W  afterwards. 

8 

1322 

•  •  • 

Variable. 

2.7 

Scatd  \i  to  6  A.  K.  Scatd.  Vi 
afterwards. 

9 

132.6 

... 

S.  W .  A  yariable. 

0.6 

Clear  to  4  a.  m.  Scatd.  \  i  to  8 
A.  H.  Scatd.  Vsi  afterwads. 
Lightning  to  W.  A  N.  at9  A 
10  p.  M. 

10 

130.0 

0.04 

E.  S.  £.  &  yariable. 

22.0 

Clear  to  4  a.  h.  Stratoni  to  4  p. 
X.  Overcast  afterwards,  high 
wind  A  slight  rain  at  5  A  6 
p.  M.  Thunder  at  6  A  7  p.  m. 
Lightning  to  S  at  7  A  8  p.  m. 

11 

125.0 

0.06 

S.S.W.&S.&S.S.E. 

4.4 

VN.i  to  4  A.  M.,  clear  to  10  a.  bi. 

Scatd.  '-^i  to  6  p.  M.  Overcast 
to  8  p.  M.,  clear  afterwards. 
Thunder,  Lightning  A  slight 
rain  at  6  A  7  p.  m.  High  wind 
at  If  p.  M. 

12 

126.0 

•  •  • 

S.E.&S.  S.W. 

2.6 

Clear  to  7  a.  m.  Scatd.  Vi  to  7 
p.  M.  Overcast  aftemards. 
Light  rain  at  4^  A  9  p.  u. 

13 

122.0 

• 

•  •  • 

S.   W .  A  yariable. 

0.2 

\i  to  6  A.  M.  Stratoni  to  10  a.  ic. 
Scatd.  Vsi  to  3  p.  m.  Scatd. 
^i  jifterwards. 

14 

126.0 

(  •  • 

S.  8.  E.  A  N.  W. 

0.3 

Clear  to  9  a.  m  .  Scatd.  ^i  to  6 
p.  M.,  clear  afterwards. 

15 

126.0 

•  •  • 

S.  W,  A  S. 

1.4 

Scuds  from  S  to  8  a.  m.  Clouds 
of  different  kinds  afterwards. 

16 

129.9 

•  •   B 

Variable. 

6.3 

Scatd.  \i  to  7  A.  m.  Scatd.  Vi 
afWrwards.  High  wind  at  9  ^ 

Ik      If 

17 

126.0 

0-13 

S.  W.  A  yariable 

10.0 

F.  M. 

Overcast  to  6  a.  m.  Scatd.  Vi  to 
6  p.  H.,  clear  afterwards. 
High  wind  at  2^  a.  h.  Kain 
at  1  A  3  A.  M. 

18 

127.6 

.  • . 

S.  S.  W.  A  S.  W. 

2.0 

V>i  nearly  the  whole  day.  Light 
rain  at  6^  p.  m. 

19 

129.0 

..« 

S.  W.  A  W.  S.  W. 

0.7 

Clear  nearly  the  whole  day. 

\y 


Meieorologieal  ObtervaHonMt 

'  Abitract  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological   Obiervatmt 
taken  at  the  Surveyor   General's  Office,  Calcutta^ 
in  the  month  of  April  1867. 
Solar  Badiation,  Weather,  ke. 


P 


20 


21 


22 

23 

24 
25 


26 


27 

28 

29 


30 


o  o 


2      2 


03  c 


"%<•  j+ii 


Prevailing 

direction  of  tlie 

Wind. 


• 

'C 

OQ 

fl 

^ 

•  m* 

A 

^ 

■ 

H 

o 

08 

« 

S 

Pi 

3 

o 
132.2 


luciieMi 


130.6 


125.0 

128.0 

126.0 
135.0 


116.0 


130.0 
130.4 

132.0 


130.0 


0,05 


S.  W.  &  W.  N.  W. 


s.  w.  &,  w.  s.  w. 


Variable. 

S.  S.  JS.  <&  S.  £). 

s.  &  s.  w. 
s.  w.  &,  s. 


s.w. 


S.  by  W.  &  S. 
S.  W.  &  S.  S.  W 

S.  S.  W.  &  variable. 


S.  S.  W.&  s.  w. 


^   :    General  aspect  of  the  Skj. 


lb 


6.8 


1.3 

0.4 

3.9 
4.0 


4.0 


1.4 
1.0 

1.0 


0.9 


Vi  to  2  A.  IT.,  clear  to  10 1.  m. 

Scatd.   Vi  to  7  P.  m.,  clear 

afterwards.  Light  rain  at  6 

p.  M. 
Clear  to  2  p.  m.,  clouds  of  dif- 

ferentkinds  afterwards.  Hi^k 

wind  at  4^  p.  ic.,  Slight  rtin 

at  5  &  6  p.  M. 
V>i  to  4  A.  M.,  clear  to  3  p.  «• 

'^i  afterwards.  Lightning  to 

N.  E.  from  7  to  9  p.  m. 
Scatd.  Vi  to  6  A.  m.  Scatd.  ^i 

to  7  p.  M.,  clear  afterwards. 

Light  rain  at  5^  p.  m. 
Chiefly   clear.    High  wind  A 

Lightning  at  8  <1^  9  P.  M. 
Clear  to  4  a.m.  Scatd.Wto2?. 

M.  Vn-i  afterwards. High  wind 

from  7i  to  Noon  &  at  8  p.  h- 

Thunder  at  3  p.  ic.  Lighting 

to  W.  at  8  p.  M. 
Scatd.  Vsi  &  v-i  to  7  A.  ¥.  Stn- 

toni  to  4  p.  M.  Vi  afterwards 

High  wind  &  Light  rain  at 

9^  p.  M. 
Chiefly  clear. 
Clear  to  6  a.  M.  Scatd.  \i  ^o  5 

p.  M.,  clear  afterwards. 
Clear  to  2  a.  m.  Scatd.  \itolO 

A.  M.  Scatd. V>i  to  7  P.  n* 

clear  afterwards. 
\i  to  1  p.  M.  Scatd.  ^  to  6  F. 

K.,  clear  afterwards- 


•  i  Cirri,  —  i  Strati.^i  Cumuli, v—i  Cirro-strati,  *^  i  Cumulo  strati,^~i  KiisJi 
^i  Cirro  ouinuli. 


MeUorotoffieal  Observations. 


Abstract  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeueraVs  Office ^  Calcutta^  in  the 

month  of  April    1867. 

MoNTHIiT   EbSULTS. 


Mean  height  of  the  Barometer  for  the  month... 
Max.  height  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at  9  a.  m.  on  the  18th 
Min.  height  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at  5  p.  m. on  the  5th 
Mxtreme  range  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month 
Mean  of  the  daily  Max.* Pressures 

Ditto        ditto       Min.        ditto 
Mean  daily  range  oi  the  Barometer  during  the  month    ... 


Inches. 

29.793 
29.969 
29.639 

0.330 
29.869 
29.719 

0.160 


Mean  Dry  Bulh  Thermometer  for  the  month       .:. 
Max.  Temperature  occurred  at  3  p.  m.  on  the  6th 
Min.  Te«ipt»rature  occurred  at  6  a.  m.  on  the  17th 
Extreme  range  of  the  Temperature,  during  the  month 
Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Temperature  ... 

Ditto       ditto        Min.        ditto, 
Mean  daily  range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month... 


84.9 
102.6 
71.2 
31.3 
96.7 
76.6 
19.2 


Mean  Wet  Bulh  Thermometer  for  the  month    ...            ...            ...  ^QXi 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  8.9 

Computed  Mean  Dew-point  for  the  month          ...             ...             ...  69.8 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  computed  mean  Dew-point  ...  16.1 

Ineheg. 


Mean  Elastic  force  of  Vapour  for  the  month 


0.722 


Troy  grain. 


Mean  Weiffht  of  Vapour  for  the  month  ...  ...  ...      7.71 

Additional  Weieht  of  Vanour  required  for  complete  saturation    ...       4.78 
Mean  degree  of  humidity  for  the  month,  complete  saturation  being  unity  0.62 


/ 


Inches. 

Bained  10  days, — ^Max.  fall  of  rain  during  24  hours        ...  ...         0.13^ 

Total  amount  of  rain  during  the  month  ...  ...  ...         0.27 

Total  amottDt  of  rain  indicated  by  the  Gauge  attached  to  the  anemo- 
meter during  the  month        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  0.21 

Prevailing  direction  of  the  Wind...         ...  ••.  ...  S.  W.  ft  S.  S.  Wr 
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Meieorobfpical  (HifrvaiionS, 


Aistraci  of  ike  BewUs  qf  tie  Hourly  Meteorological  Observatiom 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  GenerdPi  Office,  Calcutta^ 

in  tie  monti  of  May  1867. 

Latitude  %%""  SS'  l""  North.    Longitade  SS""  20'  Sr  East 
Height  of  the  Cistern  of  the  Standard  Barometer  abore  the  sea  lerel,  18.11  feet. 

■ 

Daily  Means,  Jce.  of  the  Obserrations  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  elements 

dependent  thereon. 


• 

li. 

Sange  of  the  Barometer 

%u 

Range  of  the  Tempera- 
ture during  the  ixy. 

during  the  day. 

A 

Bate. 

» 

Max. 

Mia. 

Diff. 

1 

Max. 

Min. 

Diflf. 

laches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

o 

0 

0 

1 

29.735 

29.803 

29.649 

0.164 

88.3 

.99.8 

78.3 

21.8 

8 

.760 

.834 

.661 

.183 

88.2 

99.0 

80.8 

18.2 

8 

.753 

.834 

.678 

.156 

87.6 

99.0 

78.0 

21.0 

4 

.727 

.802 

.636 

.166 

89.6 

100.6 

82.2 

18.4 

6 

.681 

.746 

.589 

.167 

90.2 

103.9 

81.0 

22.9 

6 

.676 

.740 

.606 

.136 

89.0 

100.2 

81.0 

19.2 

7 

.663 

.717 

.681 

.136 

88.4 

97.4 

81.0 

16.4 

8 

.661 

.737 

.676 

.162 

88.0 

97.6 

81.2 

16.4 

9 

.636 

.692 

.664 

.128 

88.0 

96.0 

82.2 

13.8 

10 

.726 

.826 

.663 

.172 

87.3 

96.0 

80.8 

14.2 

11 

.773 

.838 

.692 

.146 

81.7 

94.6 

76.6 

17.9 

12 

.741 

.802 

.671 

.131 

76.9 

79.3 

76.0 

3.3 

IS 

.674 

.729 

.608 

.121 

78.2 

86.4 

72.6 

13.9 

14 

.680 

.732 

.623 

.109 

81.6 

90.0 

74.6 

16.4 

16 

.681 

.746 

.611 

.134 

86.6 

94.0- 

77.4 

16.6 

16 

.660 

.720 

.608 

.112 

83.4 

88.4 

80.2 

8.2 

17 

.674 

.729 

.601 

.128 

86.1 

^.4 

7.7.8 

18.6 

18 

.660 

.715 

.689 

.126 

89.6 

101.0 

81.2 

19.8 

19 

.638 

.719 

.646 

.1^4 

88.8 

.99.2 

80.0 

19.2 

io 

.644 

.696 

.689 

.107 

89.2 

98.8 

81.9 

17.8 

21 

.668 

.730 

.699 

.131 

89.3 

98.6 

82.6 

16.0 

22 

.641 

.704 

.636 

.168 

87.7 

98.4 

81.0 

17.4 

23 

.679 

.682 

.607 

.126 

87.6 

.96.4 

81.2 

14.2 

24 

.661 

.613 

.489 

.124 

90.0 

99.0 

83.0 

16.0 

25 

.488 

.641 

.419 

.122 

91.6 

99.0 

86.0 

13.0 

26 

.433 

.481 

.374 

.107 

92.6 

102.2 

86.0 

16.2 

«7 

.461 

.611 

.401 

.110 

9^.6 

108.0 

86.6 

£0.« 

28 

.494 

.662 

.497 

.146 

62.2 

103.8 

86.0 

17.8 

« 

.629 

.686 

.441 

a44 

91.6 

lOOJ 

86.4 

16.3 

.80 

.666 

.614 

.469 

.146 

89.6 

99.2 

81.0 

18.2 

sr 

.593 

.642 

.607 

.136 

88.4 

101.6 

81.2 

20.4 

The  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Bry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Tberoaometer  Means  are  derired*  from  thehourljr  obsevrations,  made  during 


Mef^orolcffieal'  Oiuirvatumi. 


distract  (^  (he  ItemlU  of  ihe  Honrltf  Meteorological  Olservaiumt 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeueraVe  Office,  Calcutta, 

ia  (he  month  of  May   1867. 


DmIj  Means,  &e.  of  the  Observations  and  of  the  Hygrometxical  e! 

dependent  (hereon . — (CoHlinued,) 


Date. 

ean  Wet  Bulb  Ther- 
mometer. 

1 

pO 

• 

a 
1 

1 

<5 

can  Elastic  force  of 
vapour. 

'ean  Weight  of  Vapour 
Q  a  Cubic  foot  of  air. 

iditional  Weight  of 
Vapour  required  for 
complete  saturation. 

ean  degree  of  Humi- 
dity, complete  satu- 
ration b(sing  unitjr. 

S 

P 

6 

!S! 

S-- 

< 

;^ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Inches. 

T-gr. 

1 

T.gr. 

1 

77.0 

11.3 

70.2 

18.1 

0.732 

7.76 

6.04 

OM 

2 

78.1 

10.1 

72.0 

16.2 

.776 

8.23 

5.53 

.eo 

8 

78.2 

9.4 

72.6 

15.0 

.790 

.40 

.12 

.62 

4 

81.2 

8.4 

76.2 

13.4 

.887 

9.4L 

4.92 

.96 

6 

79.6 

10.6 

73.2 

17.0 

.806 

8.52 

6.07 

.« 

6 

8J.8 

8.2 

75.9 

13.1 

.879 

9.32 

4.76 

.66 

7 

81.4 

7.0 

77.2 

11.2 

91.6 

.73 

.11 

.70 

8 

8J.4 

7.6 

75.8 

12.2 

.876 

.31 

.37 

.68 

0 

81.7 

6.3 

77.9 

10. 1 

.937 

.96 

8-72 

.73 

10 

83.2 

7.1 

75.9 

11.4 

.879 

.36 

4.05 

.70 

n 

71.1 

7.3 

69.3 

12.4 

.711 

7.64 

3.73 

.67 

12 

73.7 

3.2 

71.5 

5.1 

.763 

8.30 

1.56 

.84 

13 

74.5 

3.7 

71.9 

6.3 

.773 

.38 

.87 

.82 

u 

76.6 

4.9 

73.2 

8.3 

.806 

.68 

2.63 

.77 

16 

79.6 

6.0 

75.4  I 

10.2 

.865 

9.21 

3.52 

Jit 

18 

79.9 

3.5 

77.4  ! 

6.0- 

.922 

.89 

2.07 

.83 

17 

79.2 

6.9 

74.4 

11.7 

.838 

8.93 

4.02 

.68 

18 

79.9 

9.6 

74.1 

15.4 

.830 

.80 

5.49 

.<S 

19 

83.1 

8.7 

74.9 

13.9 

.851 

9.02 

4.98 

.64 

2d 

83.0 

9.2 

74.5 

11.7 

.8K3 

8.90 

5.26 

.63 

21 

81.5 

7.8 

7d.8 

12.5 

.9(35 

9.57 

4.64 

.67 

21 

81.3 

6.4 

77.5 

10.2 

.925 

.84 

3.72 

.73 

23 

81.0 

C.l 

77.8 

9.8 

.931 

.93 

.59 

.73 

21 

83.3 

6.7 

79.3 

10.7 

.979 

10.36 

4.14 

.71 

25 

83.0 

5.5 

82.7 

8.8 

1.09(3 

11.51 

3.64 

.76 

23 

85.9 

Q.Q 

81.9 

10.6 

.063 

.19 

4.40 

.73 

27 

85.4 

7.1 

81.1 

1L4 

.037 

10.92 

S7 

.70 

2S 

75.3 

6.9 

81.2 

11.0 

.010 

.96 

.49 

.71 

2J 

81.1 

7.5 

79.9 

12.0 

0.989 

.43 

.76 

.69 

33 

81.8 

7.7 

77.2 

12.3 

.916 

9.71 

.58 

.66 

31 

• 

8i.3 

8.1 

75.4 

13.0 

.865 

.18 

.6d 

.66 

All  tlid  Hy  geometrical  elements  ore  computed  by  the  Green wicli  Conataats. 


Meteorological  Oieervationi. 


Jbetraet  of  ihe  ReetdU  o/fhe  Honrly  Meteorological  Oleervation^. 
taken  at  He  Snrvegor  General's  Office,  Gilcuita^ 
in  fie  month  of  May  1867* 


Hourly  Means,  Ac.  of  the  Observadons  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  elemenis 

dependent  thereon. 


•s- 

Eange  of  the  Barometer 

Itange  of  the  Tempera- 

S5j 

for  each  hour  during 

ture  for  each  hour 

Hour. 

the  month. 

t\ 

dur  Jig   the  month. 

Max. 

Min, 

DifT. 

l-i 

Max. 

Min. 

DiflFt 

al 

^^ 

^ 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

0 

0 

0  , 

Mid- 

night. 

29.660 

29.802 

29.435 

0.367 

83.0 

87.8 

76.0 

11.8 

1 

.641 

.786 

.434 

.361 

82.7 

87.6 

76.4 

12.2 

« 

.632 

.761 

.419 

.342 

82.2 

87.4 

74.5 

12.9 

« 

.624 

.768 

.416 

.343 

81.9 

87.2 

73.6 

13.6 

1               4 

.622 

.760 

.422 

.338 

81.7 

86.8 

72.6 

14.2 

:           6 

.636 

.770 

.436 

.334 

81.3 

86.6 

72.5 

14.1 

6 

.660 

.776 

.443 

.332 

81.3 

86.6 

73.0 

13.6 

7 

.667 

.793 

.439 

.364 

82.5 

87.3 

73.6 

13.7 

8 

.685 

.820 

.463 

.367 

86.5 

89.8 

74.0 

16.8 

i               9 

.697 

.834 

.481 

.363 

88.1 

93.0 

74.3 

18.7 

!             10 

.696 

.831 

.471 

.360 

90.6 

96.2 

75.7 

20.5 

i             11 

4 

c 

.685 

.822 

.477 

.346 

92.7 

98.7 

77.0 

21.7 

.'          Koon. 

.670 

.801 

.462 

.339 

94.5 

101.2 

77.4 

23.8 

:             1 

.646 

.776 

.440 

.335 

96.6 

103.0 

77.0 

26.0 

i            % 

.619 

.742 

.414 

.328 

96.6 

106.6 

77.7 

27.9 

\              8 

.594 

.7tf5 

.398 

.307 

96.6 

106.0 

77.8 

28.2 

i               4 

.672 

.692 

.380 

.312 

96.7 

103.6 

79.3 

24.3 

S                6 

.670 

.713 

.375 

.338 

94.0 

103.9 

79.2 

24.7 

i               6 

.589 

.736 

.374 

.362 

90.3 

98.0 

76.2 

21.8 

i               7 

.606 

.778 

.893 

.385 

87.8 

96.4 

77.0 

18.4 

1            '  8 

.627 

.801 

.416 

.386 

86.5 

92.0 

76.6 

16.4 

1               9 

.648 

.836 

.433 

.403 

86.3 

90.6 

76.4 

14.2 

1             10 

.659 

.838 

.460 

.388 

84.5 

88.5 

76.6 

11.9 

i             U 

.655 

.820 

.443 

.377 

83.6 

88.4 

76.6 

11.8 

T 
i 

1 

} 

• 

■ 

% 

w 

< 

The  Mean  Height  of  (he  .Darometer,  as  likewue  the  Dry  and  Wei  Bulb 
Thermometer  Means  are  derived  from  the  obserraUous  made  at  the  sere  rat 
hoiun  duxinff  fche  month.  >  •  4^  . 


jxtwi  MHtoniogieal  m»ervatum». 

Jiitraet  trf  tJke  XemU*  of  tie  Hmrlg  MeUmrological  OUerv^timt 

faien  at  the  Smrveyor  General'*  O^e,  Calcutta, 

m  tie  mmti  of  Ma^  l&S?. 


Bovrly  Umiu,  A«.  of  th«  ObMrrataoni  and  of  the  HTgn«etnaal  e 

dependMt  ^iKnva.—(Ctmtinued.} 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

k 

•ss  . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

51 

i 

II 
Ji 

1 

1 
1 

II 

! 

I           ■ 

il 

It-? 

III 


^■VmjnAVm*'*: 


Mrieoroiogieal  Obtenttiiomt.  xzxnt 

dittraei  tf  iU  BentUu  of  ik«  Hmrfy  Meteorolofical  Oitervaium 

taka»  tU  the  Surveyor  Oe*aral't  Office,  OalcuOa, 

w  tie  montA  of  Mag  1867. 

Sokr  B«diatioD,  Weather,  &o. 


1 

|] 

FreTulina 

dire<^oD  of  tiie 

Wind. 

^1 

GMieral  upeot  of  tbe  S^. 

0 

ISM 

CImt  to  9  a.  x.  SoKtd.  Vi  ti7 
9  P.  M.  StntMu  AfWwudi. 
Liglitiuag>t9p.ii. 

IMJ 

Clear  to  B  a.  u.  Scatd.  W  to  5 
p.  U.  Orereut  afWwudi. 
Huh  wind  at  6  p.  m .  Thtuder 
ft  Ligfataitig  from  7  to  9  p.  X. 

Slight  rain  at  9  p.  n. 

ISSJ 

Clear  to  6  a.  m.  Scatd.  S»i  to  f 
p.  H.,  dear  ■itorwvds. 

1S8.0 

Clew  to  3  1.  K.  Scatd,  \i  to  1 
p.  X.  \i  A  "i  aftorwirdi. 
SUght  run  at  4(  p.  x. 

US.7 

Clear  to  1  r.  x.  Scatd.  '^i  to  « 
?.  X.,  clear  afterwardi.  Hi^ 
wind  at  5  p.  x. 

W0.0 

Clear  near);   the  whole  dar. 

HishwiaaatSip.x. 
8c»td\i  to  3  i.  X.  Clear  to  1 

p.  X.    Orercaat  aflenrarda. 

Lightning  to  K  at  8  p.  x. 

High  wind  A  aUght  rain  at 

lW-6 

Oreroart  to  6  *,  x.  Sondji  to 
10  A.  X.,  Clear  to  6  p.  x., 
Scatd.  Vi  afterward*. 

1S7J 

Clear  to  8  i.  x.  "i  4,  W  afteP- 
wardi.  High  wind  from  8  to 

11  A.  X. 

10 

U8XI 

Vi  aearlj  the  whole  day.  Sain 
at  121  A.  -. 

11 

Clear  to  4  a.  x.  Vi  to  10 1.  x. 
"i  A  WJ  to  4  P.  X.  Orercaat 
afterwardi.  Thunder  at  noon, 
1  A  6  P.  X.  Lightning  at  1 A  7 
p.  X.  Slight  rain  at  12f  i.  x. 

High  wind  at  ISi  a-  K. 

13 

' 

Stratoni  to  7  a.  x.  Oreroait  aA 
A.  K.  to  8  p.  K.  A  at  10  A  11 

U 

U1.0 

F.  K, 

Orercaat  to  10  a.  x.  Seatd.  'S 
^terwardi.  Bun  from  mi J< 
nig;htto4A.K.Aat7  A8a.  X. 

Olonda  of  different  kindi  to  9  a 

14 

U4.0 

X.  Vi  Av-i  to  1  p.  X.  Seal4t 

1 

'^iaftontarda. 

MeUerolcfieal  Ohemttiom. 

t  if  ikt  SetuiU  of  tie  Hourly  Meteorolaauxi  Ohun^mt 
teim  at  (he  Sitreefor    Generar*  Office,  GUemitM, 
iM  tAe  mowfi  of  J/^/ 1867. 
SoUr  BadiktioD.  WMthn,  Ac. 


h 

Pw*»ilinK 

II 

i| 

wo 
Inebe. 

Wind. 

ll 

u 

1S1.4 

E.bjH.*N.K. 

0.2 

Clear  to  8  a.'h.  StntouHl 
A.  M.  Scatd.'  -i  tlUrwvit 

le 

0.8S 

r>ri.u>. 

8.9 

Clear  to  8  i..  m.  8atd.Nil*' 
A.  H.  v^-i  to  fi  p.  H.  Onf* 
Aftenrard*.  Bain  i  )4 
wind  at  11  *.  M. 

17 

128.6 

S.  W.  A  8. 

1.6 

Wtonoon.  Scatd. -ito6»-«- 
Cl«ar  aflerwardi. 

IS 

133.0 

S.W.4N.N.  W. 

OJ 

Clearto  10  a.m. Scatd.  "iHl 

19 

181.4 

W.iS. 

0.2 

Clear  lo  7*.  M.  Seatd.  ^tol 
p.  M.,  cl»«r  aftenrardi. 

90 

131.0 

W.  kj  8.  t  E.8.E 

0.4 

Clear  to  10  *».  Scatd. 'itoi 
V.  H.  Scatd.  N.i  »ft*TWir* 

« 

187.8 

S.bjE.AS. 

0.2 

Scatd. Vi  to  X  A.H.  Gmt  toCi. 
M.  Scatd.  ito6P.IC.,d* 
altmrarda. 

» 

... 

0.4ft 

S.  8.  E.ftB.  S.E. 

6.5 

Scatd.  Vi  to  8  P.  M.  va  Af 
wards.  ThnndrtiiaiBilt 
P.  M .  Uigb  wind  at  6t  r. » 

«3 

m.s 

E.  8.  E.  t  E.  N.  E. 

0.6 

Stwtoni  to  7  A.  M,  Send.  I 
to  8  P.  «.   8«td.   \i  4  J 

aft^rwardi- 

<4 

1».0 

8.  E.  A  S.  8.  E. 

3.0 

Slratoni  to  2  a.  m.  \i  t*lli■ 
l(.  Scald,  "i  to  6  p.  M..  *« 
afterwards. 

SS 

1».8 

8.  8.  W.  t  8. 

1.7 

Clear  to  2  A.M.  Scadi  fr»9 
to7A.ii.  Scald.  clouditoS* 
M.  Clear  afterwards. 

S6 

181.0 

8.  i  8.  8.  E. 

8.8 

Stratotii  to  9  a.  M.  S  atd.ViK 
ap.ii.Scald. -itotfP-"-!** 

27 

188.0 

... 

8.  i  8.  8.  E. 

3.1 

Scatd  Vi  to8A«.  cleMaft««* 

S8 

138.0 

8  8.  E.  I  8. 

2.6 

Ciearto3A.i«.ScudifT0iiiS» 
6  A.  ■.  olearto6p.a.  8tn» 
ni  afterwards. 

» 

181.0 

8.  8.  E. 

8.0 

Stratoni  nearly  the  wh-J*  *!; 

80 

183.0 

8.  8.  B.  ft  8. 

8.3 

Scatd.  Vi  to  9  A.  N.  8;s»l  \ 
afterwards.  High  wudstlf 
p.M.Ligbtiiiiigto!l>t'>' 

81 

181.0 

1.0» 

VHuble 

14.9 

Cl'«to7A.>i.S««td.'ito*» 
H.  Orerout  toS  r.a.SliW 

".  R8mfroBieto8P-"-_ 

Miteorohgiedl  OiiervatidkM, 


Al^iraci  of  fie  Resulfs  of  the  Hourljf  Meieorologieal  06$ervathni 
taken  at  tke  Sarvej^or  GeneraPe  Office^  Calcutta, 
in  tke  montk  of  May   1867. 

MOXTHLT  BsaULTS. 


Ifean  beiffLt  of  the  Barometer  for  tbe  roontfa... 
Max.  beifflit  of  the  Eftroineter  occurred  at  10  p.  ir.  od  tbe  llth 
Min.  beiglit  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at  6  p.m.  on  the  26th 
JExtreme  intnge  of  the  Barometer  dnriDg  tbe  moutb 
Mean  of  tbe  dailj  Max.  Fressurea 
Ditto        ditto       Mio.        ditto 
Mean  daily  range  of  tbe  Barometer  during  the  month    ... 


Incbefl. 

.  29.6dd 
29.888 
29.374 

.    0.464 

29.702 

29.563 

0.139 


Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  for  tbe  month 
Max.  Temperature  occnm^d  at  3  p.  ic.  on  tbe  27tb 
Min.  Temperature  occurred  at  5  a.  m.  on  tbe  13tb 
JExU'eme  range  of  tbe  Temperature  during  tbe  month 
Mean  of  tbe  daily  Max.  Temperature  ... 
Ditto      ditto        Min.        oitto, 
Mean  daily  range  of  tbe  Temperature  during  tbe  month... 


*  • 

*  • 


87.7 
106.0 
72.6 
83.6 
97.4 
80.7 
16.7 


Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  for  tbe  month    ...            ...            ...  80.4 

If  ean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  7.8 

Doniputea  Mean  Dew-point  for  tbe  month         ...            ...            ...  76.0 

liean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  computed  mean  Dew-point  ...  11.7 

Incbea, 


liean  Elaatio  foroe  of  Vapour  for  the  month 


.•* 


••• 


t(* 


0.882 


Troy  grain. 

f ean  Weight  of  Vapour  for  tbe  month  ...  ...  ...      9.37 

idditionalWeiffbt  of  Vapour  required  for  complete  saluration    ...      4.19 
lean  degree  of  humidity  for  tbe  month,  complete  saturation  being  unity  0.69 


Ihehet. 

amed  10  daya,-*Max.  fall  of  rain  during  24  boura       ...  ...        1.09 

otal  amount  of  rain  during  tbe  month  ...  ...  ...        2.46 

[>ta]  amount  of  rain  indicated  by  tbe  Gauge  attached  to  the  anemo- 
tinetel*  during  tbe  month  ...         ...  ...  ...         2.38 

rerailing  direction  of  the  Wind 6.»  S.  S.  £.  &  8.  8.  W. 
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Abstract  of  the  Remits  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office,  Calcutta, 

in  the  month   of  June   1867. 

Latitude  22°  33'  V  North.    Longitude  88°  20'  34/'  East. 
Height  of  the  Cistern  of  the  Standard  Barometer  abore  the  sea  level,  18.11  feet. 

Daily  Means,  &c.  of  the  Observations  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  elements 

dependent  thereon. 


Bange  of  the  Barometer 

Bulb 
leter. 

Bange  of  the  Tempera- 

during the  day. 

ture  during  the  day. 

pa 

Bate. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

0 

0 

o 

1 

29.589 

29.654 

29.513 

0.141 

89.1 

98.8 

81.0 

17.8 

2 

.587 

.664 

.621 

.133 

90.3 

99.6 

83.6      16.0 

3 

.612 

.696 

.507 

.189 

87.3 

98.0 

78.5      19.5 

4 

.586 

.663 

.615 

.138 

88.3 

.98.5 

79.8 

18.7 

b 

.654 

.615 

.496 

.119 

90.2 

97.4 

84.4 

13.0 

6 

.539 

.586 

.467 

.119 

88.9 

99.2 

79.4 

19.8 

.7 

.648 

.766 

.556 

.201 

80.5 

86.0 

73.8 

12.2 

8 

.647 

.701 

.673 

.128 

83.5 

91.2 

78.0 

13.2 

9 

.638 

.699 

.664 

.1:J5 

84.5 

92.8 

78.5 

14.3 

10 

.656 

.730 

.682 

.148 

86.5 

95.0 

79.6 

15.4 

11 

.658 

.722 

.689 

.133 

86.9 

92.0 

81.2 

10.8 

12 

.616 

.665 

.550 

.115 

80.1 

94.5 

80.8 

13.7 

13 

.609 

.639 

.663 

.076 

84.1 

90.4 

81.2 

9.2 

14 

.629 

.669 

.583 

.086 

82.4 

88.0 

80.0 

8.0 

16 

.647 

.684 

.600 

.084 

82.3 

87.2 

80.2 

7.0 

16 

.621 

.686 

.643 

.143 

82.5 

87.0 

80.0 

7.0 

17 

.506 

.594 

.419 

.175 

83.7 

90.0 

79.8      10.2 

18 

.400 

.465 

.325 

.130 

83.8 

87.2 

80.2 

7.0 

19 

.391 

.446 

.3  U\ 

.100 

85.3 

91.2 

81.4 

9.8 

20 

.437 

.621 

.401 

.120 

84.3 

89.0 

81.4 

7.6 

21 

.532 

.593 

.480 

.113 

82.3 

86.0 

80.5 

5.5 

22 

.669 

.609 

.529 

.080 

81.4 

85.4 

78.0 

7.4 

23 

.585 

.632 

.532 

.100 

84.4 

90.4 

81.0 

9.4 

24 

.579 

.629 

.525 

.104 

86.0 

92.0 

82.4 

9.6 

26 

.634 

.707 

.689 

.118 

85  9 

92.3 

83.0  !     9.3 

26 

.657 

.696 

.696 

.100 

83.7 

88.6 

80.0        8.6 

27 

.584 

.661 

.507 

.151 

85.0 

92.2 

81.6      10.6 

28 

.494 

.541 

.413 

.128 

84.6 

93.0 

78.8  ■    14.2 

29 

.497 

.561 

.411 

.150 

83.8 

92.2 

79.0  .    13.2 

30 

.576 

.626 

.536 

.090 

81.5 

84.6 

80.0 

4.6 

The  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thermometer  Means  are  derived,  flrom  the  hourly  observations,  made  during 
the  day. 
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Abitract  of  Ihe  RemUt  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  ObtertatioM 

taken  at  He  Surveyor  General's  OJiee,  Calcutta, 

in  lie  month  of  June    1867. 


Dail;  Means 

Ac  of  the  ObiertalioiiN 

ana  of  the  Hygrometricsl  elmnniti 

aeponde 

nl  thi'reon 

.—(Coatinutd.) 

D«U. 

1 

1 

.9 

1 

i   fi 

■3     %•! 

1 

1 

si  u 

"5  J.5 

|;^  i 

:^ 

n 

« 

a 

s        s 

- 

-<i 

0 

o 

o 

g 

Inches.     T 

Kf- 

T.gr. 

1 

82.9 

6.2 

79.2 

9.» 

0.976       10 

35 

3.77         0 

78 

2 

83.8 

6.S 

79.9 

104 

.998 

66 

4.07 

It 

3 

79.7 

7.6 

75.1 

12.2 

.857         9 

12 

.29 

68 

4 

81.0 

7.3 

76.6 

11,7 

64 

.26 

69 

S 

84.1 

6.1 

804 

9.8 

h014         10 

72 

3.87 

74 

6 

81.6 

7.3 

77.2 

11.7 

0.916          9 

71 

433 

09 

7 

75.9 

4.6 

72.7 

7.8 

.793          8 

64 

2.44 

78 

8 

78.9 

4.6 

76.7 

7.8 

.873         9 

36 

.61 

n 

e 

79.4 

6.1 

76.8 

8.7 

.876 

37 

■98 

76 

10 

80.1 

6.4 

76.3 

10-2 

.890 

60 

3.60 

JS 

11 

80.6 

6.3 

76.9 

9.0 

.908 

68 

.19 

7S 

12 

80,8 

6.3 

77.1 

9.0 

.913 

74 

.21 

76 

13 

80,3 

3.8 

77.6 

6,6 

.938 

93 

2.28 

81 

14 

79.9 

2.5 

78.1 

4.3 

.943        10 

14 

1.47 

87 

Ifi 

80.3 

2.0 

78.9 

3.4 

.967 

41 

.17 

a> 

16 

80.2 

3.3 

78.6 

3.9 

.968 

30 

.34 

89 

1? 

80,9 

2.8 

78.9 

4.8    1 

.967 

37 

.70 

86 

18 

81.2 

2.6 

79.4 

4.4  ; 

.983 

64 

.66 

87 

19 

81.2 

4.1 

78.3 

7.0    [ 

.949 

14 

2.60 

SO 

20 

S0.5 

3.8 

77.8 

6.5 

.934         9 

99 

.29 

81 

21 

79.7 

2.6 

77.9 

4.4 

.937        10 

08 

1.50 

87 

22 

73.2 

22 

77-7 

3.7 

.9.^1 

02 

.25 

89 

23 

80.9 

3.6 

78.4 

6.0 

.952 

19 

2,12 

81 

24 

83.3 

37 

79.7 

6.3 

.993 

59 

.32 

8J 

2S 

82.4 

3.5 

79.9 

6,0 

.998 

66 

.22 

» 

26 

81.4 

2.3 

79.8 

3.9 

.995 

66 

1.41 

88 

27 

81.7 

3.3 

79,4 

6.6 

.983 

49 

2.04 

M 

S8 

80.6 

4.0 

77.8 

6.8 

.934         9 

99 

.40 

81 

29 

80.6 

3.3 

78.3 

5.6 

.946        10 

13 

1.97 

84 

30 

80.0 

1.6 

78.9 

2,6 

.967 

41 

0.90 

n 

31 

AU  the  Hyurometrlcal  elements  are  computed  by  tho  Grecnwicli  CooitaaU 
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Abstract  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Obsef*vations 
taken  at  tie  Surveyor  General's  Office,  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  of  June  1867. 


Hoiirly  Means,  &c.  of  the  Ohservafcions  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  elements 

dependent  thereon. 


^^ 

iUiDge  of  the  Barometer 

Bange  of  the  Tempera- 

?an Height 
Barometer 
32^  Faht. 

for  each  hour  during 

ture  for  each  hour 

the  month 

» 

bS 

during  the  month. 

Hour. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Max. 

1 
Min. 

Diff. 

s^ 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

1 

0 

o 

0 

0 

Mid- 

night. 

29.587 

29.693 

29.394 

0.299 

82.4 

87.6 

79.6 

7.9 

.577 

.675 

.379 

.296 

82.1 

87.0 

79.2 

7.8 

2 

.668 

.661 

.373 

.288 

81.9 

87.0 

79.0 

8.0 

8 

.562 

.657 

.365 

.292 

81.6 

87.0 

78.8 

8.2 

4 

.561 

.668 

.360 

.308 

81.4 

87.0 

78.4 

8.6 

6 

.576 

.689 

.370 

.319 

81.1 

87.0 

78.2 

8.8 

6 

.589 

.703 

.383 

.320 

81.3 

86.8 

78.0  '     8.8 

7 

.602 

.721 

.398 

.323 

82.3 

88.4 

78.0 

10.4 

8 

.614 

.7.30 

.403 

.327 

84.2 

89.6 

77.0 

12.6 

9 

.623 

.756 

.401 

.355 

86.4 

91.8 

74.0 

17.8 

10 

.621 

.736 

.410 

.326 

87.6 

94.2 

73.8 

20.4 

11 

.608 

.696 

.404 

.292 

88.5 

96.2 

74.4 

21.8 

Noon. 

.593 

.684 

.396 

.288 

89.3 

97.6 

76.6 

22.0 

1 

.572 

.670 

.383 

.287 

89.9 

98.6 

79.8 

18.8 

2 

.549 

.679 

.365 

.314 

89.8 

99.6 

80.0 

19.6 

3 

.534 

.649 

.344 

.306 

89.7 

99.4 

80.0 

19.4 

4 

.622 

.625 

.325 

.300 

89.1 

99.2        80.8 

18.4 

6 

.622 

.620 

.335 

.285 

87.8 

97.2        81.6 

15.6 

6 

.635 

.620 

.340 

.280 

85.8 

93.6        81.4 

12.2 

7 

.552 

.639 

.356 

.283 

81.3 

91.0        80.0 

11.0 

8 

.571 

.664 

.372 

.292 

83.5 

89.0 

79.4        9.6 

9 

.689 

.681 

.388 

.293 

83.1 

88.0 

79.4        8.6 

10 

.600 

.686 

.405 

.281 

82.7 

87.8 

78.8 

9.0 

11 

.693 

.672 

.399 

.273 

82.6 

1 

i     87.8 

1 

1 

79.4 

8.4 

The  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thermometer  Means  are  derived  from  the  observations  made  at  the  seyeral 
boon  during  the  month. 
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Mtteorohg'ical  Observations. 


Abstract  of  the  Besults  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Olsermiim 
taken  at  the  Snrveyor  GeneraVn  Office^  Calctttta^ 
in  the  month  of  June  1867. 


Hourlj  Means,  i^c.  of  the  Obserrations  and  of  the  Hjgrometrical  elenwDti 

depe ndeu t  thereon . — (Contin  ued.) 


Hour. 


Mid- 
niglit. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 


79.9 
79.7 
79.7 
79.6 
79.4 
79.2 
79.4 
80.0 
80.8 
81.3 
81.5 
81.9 


Noon. 

82.4 

1 

82.6 

2 

82.5 

3 

82.4 

4 

82.0 

5 

81.6 

6 

81.0 

7 

80.2 

8 

80.2 

9 

80.2 

10 

80.0 

11 

79.9 

1 

u 

^j 

-^ 

i 

ft> 

d 

S 

^ 

.1-4 

^ 

4> 

ft.^ 

etBul 
r. 

1 

I 
P 

TS 

Mean  W 
uiomete 

1 

0) 

o 

5i 


o 
c2 


on 

Kg 


la 

o  o 
go 


0 

0 

0 

Inches. 

T.gr. 

T.gr. 

2.6 

78.1 

4.3 

0.943 

10.14 

1.47 

0.87 

2.4 

78.0 

4.1 

.940 

.11 

.40 

.83 

2.2 

78.2 

3.7 

.946 

.17 

.27 

i9 

2.0 

78.2 

3.4 

.946 

.19 

.15 

JO 

2.0 

78.0 

3.4 

.940 

.13 

.14 

Jrt 

1.9 

77.9 

3.2 

.937 

.10 

.07 

.90 

1.9 

78.1 

3.2 

.943 

.16 

.08 

.90 

2.3 

78.4 

3.9 

.952 

.23 

.35 

.88 

3.4 

78.4 

6.8 

.952 

.19 

2.05 

.83 

5.1 

77.7 

8.7 

.931 

9.92 

3.14 

.76 

6.1 

77.8 

9.8 

.934 

.93 

.59 

.73 

6.6 

77.9 

10.6 

.937 

.94 

.94 

.n 

6.9 

78.3 

11.0 

.949 

10.06 

4.16 

.71 

7.3 

78.2 

11.7 

.946 

.00 

.46 

.69 

7.3 

78.1 

11.7 

.943 

9.97 

.45 

M 

7.3 

78.0 

11.7 

.940 

.96 

.42 

.69 

7.1 

77.7 

11.4 

.931 

.88 

.24 

.70 

6.2 

77.9 

9.9 

.937 

.96 

3.64 

.73 

4.8 

77.9 

8.2 

.937 

10.00 

2.96 

.77 

4.1 

77.3 

7.0 

.919 

9.84 

.44 

.» 

3.3  , 

77.9 

5.6 

.937 

10.04 

1.96 

.84 

2.9  1 

78.2 

4.9 

.94t? 

.15 

.71 

.86 

2.7  1 

78.1 

4.6 

.943 

.12 

.60 

M 

2.6 

78.1 

4.4 

.943 

1 

.14 

.60 

.87 

All  the  Hygrometrical  elements  are  computed  by  the  Greenwich  ConstaBti. 


Meteorological  Observations. 
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Abstract  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorologival  Observations 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office  y  Calculi  a, 
in  the  movth  of  June  1867. 
Solar  Eadiation,  Weather,  &c. 


8 


9 

10 
11 

12 

13 


14 


15 


Prevailing 

direction  of  the 

Wind. 


1 

T3 

n 

a 

C/ 

rS 

A 

ps 

• 

%.< 

X 

O 

ed 

a> 

g 

3 

cc 

1250 


126.2 

127.0 
126.6 

130.0 


1 

0 

130.0 

2 

130.0 

3 

127.0 

4 

•  •  • 

6 
6 

133.0 
125.0 

7 

114.0 

Inches 


0.20 


0.26 


0.32 


0.94 


0.06 


0.66 


0.23 


S.  <&  variable. 
S.  S.  !K. 


S.  S.  E.  &  variable. 


S.ifeS.  S.W. 


S.&  S.  S.W. 
IS.  S.  W.  &  S. 


Variable. 


S.  £.  <&  £.  S.  £). 


E.  &  S.  E. 

S.  S.E.&E.  byS. 
E.,  E.  S.  E.  &  S.  E 

S.  E.y  E.  <&E.  S.  E. 

E.  A  E.  S.  E. 


E,E.  byN.&variable 


0«   E.   Si  E. 


V*       General  aspect  of  the  Sky. 


lb 

0.6 
1.0 


4.0 


2.0 


5.5 

lo.u 


2.0 


3.8 

0.9 
1.0 

1.2 

4.8 


0.2 


Clear  to  4  a.  m.  Scatd.  ^i  to  11 
A.  M.  clear  afterwards. 

Clear  to  8  a.  m.  Scatd.  '^i  to  6 
p.  M.  Clear  afterwards.  Light- 
ning to  ]>f .  W.  at  11.  p.  M. 

Scatd.  clouds  to  9  a.  m.  Scatd. 
Vi  to  6  p.  M.  Overcast  after- 
wards.High  wind  at  2  a.  m.  & 
7  p.  M.  Liglitning  to  N.  W.  at 
midnight.  Kain  at  7.i  P.  M. 

Overcast  to  4  a.  m.  Clear  to  2 
p.  M.  Scatd.Vi  to  7  p.  m.  Clear 
afterwards.  [p.  m. 

Chiefly  clear.  High  wind  at  10 

Clear  to  4  a.m.  Scatd.  i  to 6  p. 
M.  Overcast  afterwards. High 
wind  at  JN'oou  &  from  6  J  to  10 
p.  M.  Jiain  from  7  to  9  p.  M. 

Overcast  to  2  p.  m.  ^i  &  v^i 
afterwards.  High  wind  at  3 
a.  m.  Kain  from  8  to  10  a.  m. 

Stratoni  to  4  a.  m.  Scatd.  ^i 
to  5  p.  M.  Clouds  of  difterent 
kinds  afterwards.  Thunder  at 
6  <fe  7  p.M.Lightning  to  N.  W. 
at  9p.M.Eainat7  a.m.  &  6p.m. 

Clear  to  8  a.  m.  Scatd.  '"i  to  6 
p.  M.  Clear  afterwards.  High 
wind  at  5^  p.  m. 

Clear  to  7  a.  m.  Scatd.  ^i  to  6  p. 
M.,  clear  afterwards. 

Clear  to  7  a.  m.  Scatd.  ^i  to  11 
A.  M.  Scatd.  \r>i  afterwards. 
Slight  rain  at  1  p.  m. 

Clear  to  5  a.  M.  Scatd.  '"i  to  1 
p.  M.  v^i  to  7  P.  M.  Vi  after- 
wards.  Thin  rain  at  4i  p.  m. 

Clear  to  7  A.  M.  Vn.I  to  1  p.  M. 
Overcast  to  8  p.m.  Scatd.  \i 
afterwards.  High  wind  at  2 
p.  M.  Light  rain  at  lOl  a.  m. 

Scatd.  ^i  to  9  A.  M.  Overcast  to 
6  p.  M.  Stratoni  to  9  p.  M. 
Scatd.  \i  afterwards.  Thun- 
der at  1  &  4  p.  M.  Eain  at  6.J- 
A.  M.  &  from  llj  A.  M.  to  4  p.  m. 

Scatd  \i  to  6  a.m. Overcast  to  6 
p.M.Strnt<mi  afterwards.  Rain 
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Mefeorohfffical  Observations, 


Abstract  of  the  Remits  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observaiim 
taken  at  the  Svrvei^or   General's  Office,  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  of  June  1867. 
Solar  Kadiation,  Weather,  &c. 


4> 


c  o 

es 


3! 


H 


1 


O 

16       ... 


'  2  *  a 

ilnrhesi 
*0.23   S.  &  S.  E. 


Prevailing 

direction  of  the 

Wind. 


17    125.2'   0.12   Variable. 


18  i     ... 


0.14 


Variable. 


19    113.5  :  0.06   E.  S.  E.  &  S.  E. 


20 


128.0 


21 
22 

23 

24  ;  124.0 

25  134.0 

26 


0.04  'S.  E.  &  E.  N.  E. 


S.  S.  E.&  variable. 


1.10 


0.06 


27  I  124.0 


28 


29 


30 


0.26 


0.37 


S.S.S.E.&S.S.W. 

S.  S.  W.  &  S.  byW. 
S.  W.  &  S.  S.  W. 
S.  &  S,  S.  W. 

S.  S.  W.  &  S. 

s,  s.  w.  &  s.  s.  w. 


118.0  ;   0.24  Is.  S.  W.  &  W.S.W. 


0.69 


0.14 


Variable. 


S.  E.  <x  S.  S.  E. 


op    C 

(£^ 

.  <*« 
M    O 

X 

■ft)' 


0.5 


3.4 


1.6 

1.5 

1.9 
0.4 
0.3 

4.6 


1.0 


1.0 


1.06 


General  aspect  of  the  Skj- 


Stratoni  to  2  a.  M.  Overeastto 
10  A.  M.  Clouds  of  differat 
kinds  afterwards.  Bainat3»^ 
9  &  10  A.  M. 

Scatd.  \i  to  3  a.  m.  -i  to  Nooi 
Overcast  to  4  p.  ii.  waftw- 
wards.  Kain  from  1  to  3  p.  ■• 

Scatd.  \i  to  7  a.  m.  OveTOit 
afterwards.  Kain  at  10  a  i- 
4J&  lOj  P.M. 

Vi  to  6  A.  M.  -^1  iL  VvJ  to  5  P.«- 

Clear  afterwards.  Slight  i»a 
at  midnight  1a.  h.  &  U  p*  <* 
Stratoni  to  5  a.  m.  Overcast  to  J 
p.  M.  Scatd.  '^i  afterwar^ 
Light  rain  at  6  a.  x.  3. 4,7) 

&  Ui  p.  II. 

Scatd.Xi  to  4  a.  M.  Stratoni  to4 
p.  M.  v>-i  afterwards.  Sligb 
rain  at  *l\  k  \0\  a.  m. 

Overcast  nearly  the  whole  day. 
Bain  from  midnight  tolOi- 
M.  at  Noon,  7  and  8  p.  m- 

Clouds  of  different  kinds.  Baia 
at  5^  p.  X. 

W  to  7  A.  X.  Stratoni  to  7  M- 
clear  afterwards. 

Scatd.  '"i  to  9  A.  M.  Over^ 
to  8  p.  M.  Strat-oni  afterwafw 
Light  rain  at  5  <&  6|  p.  M. 

Overcast  nearly  the  whole  daj 
High  wind  at  h\  P.  M.  R^*^ 
li.  7i4fclOA.  M.,  &from6i» 

8  p.  M. 

Stratoni  to  6  a.  m.  Scatd.  ^i  * 
2  p.  M.  Stratoni  afterwai* 
Kain  at  34  &  7  p.  m. 

v^i  to  4  A.  M.  Stratoni  to  4Mi 
Overcast  afterwards.  E«» 
from  5  to  10  p.  M. 

Scatd.  Vi  to  7  A.  M  "^itoSrJ^ 
Overcast  to  8  p.  M.  w* 
afterwards.     Knin   at  4  p.  l^ 

Clear  to  4  a.  m..  W  to  10  a> 
Overcast  atterw  ards.  *■' 
from  LI  A.  ^  to  S  P.  M. 


V  i  Cirri,  —  i  Strati, -^i  Cumuli,v_i  Cirro-strati,  '^i  Cumulo  strati, >^  J^imki. 


k      •    j-^" 
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Abstract  of  the  ^suit's  of  the  Hourlif  Meteorological  Observations 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office,  Calcutta^ 
in  the  month  of  June   1867. 


Monthly  Bxsults. 


Mean  height  of  the  Barometer  for  the  month... 
Max.  height  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at  9  a.  M.  on  the  7th 
Min.  height  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at  4  p.m.  on  the  18th 
JErireme  range  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month 
Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Pressures 
Ditto        ditto       Min.        ditto 
Mean  daily  range  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month    ... 


Inches. 

.  29.576 
29.766 
29.325 

.  0.431 
29.636 

.  29.511 

.     0.126 


Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month 
Max.  Temperature  occurred  at  2  p.  m.  on  the  2nd 
Min.  Temperature  occurred  at  10  a.  m.  on  the  7th 
Extreme  range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month 
Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Temperature  ... 

Ditto       ditto        Min.        ditto. 
Mean  daily  range  of  the  Tem^jorature  during  the  month... 


84.9 
99.6 
73.8 
26.8 
91.7 
80.2 
11.5 


Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month     ...            ...            ...  80.7 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  4.2 

Computed  Mean  Dew-point  for  the  month         ...            ...            ...  77.8 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  computed  mean  Dew-point  ...  7.1 

Inches. 


Idlean  Elastic  force  of  Vapour  for  the  month 


•  r« 


0.934 


Troy  grain. 

\£ean  Weight  of  Vapour  for  the  month  ...  ...  ...      9.99 

Ldditional  Weight  of  Vapour  required  for  complete  saturation    ...       2.60 
feaji  degree  of  numidity  for  the  month,  complete  saturation  being  unity  0.80 


Inches. 

!ained  23  days, — Max.  fall  of  rain  during  24  hours        ...  ...         1.10 

otal  amount  of  rain  during  the  month  ...  ...  ...         6.12 

otal  amount  of  rain  indicated  by  the  Gauge  attached  to  the  anemo- 
meter during  the  month        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  5.40 

reTailiDg  direction  of  the  Wind S.  E.,  S.  S.  W.  &  S. 


MeleOTologienl  Ob»ervatio«,t, 
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Aiitract  of  the  Be%ulU  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  Generates  Offu-e^  Calcutta^ 
ill  the  mouth   of  Jatg    1807. 

Latitude  22^  33'  V  North.    Longftude  88^  20'  8^  East. 
Beiglitof  tbe  Cistern  of  tlie  Standard  Barometer  above  tlie  sea  lerel,  18.11  feet. 

Dailj  Means,  «bc.  of  the  Observations  and  of  tbe  Hygrometrical  elementfl 

dependent  tliereon. 


Bange  of  tbe  Bni 

•onieter 

5  si 

Range  of  tbe  Tempera- 

during tbe  day. 

ture  during  tbe  day. 

Date. 

g  a." 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

2^ 

Max. 

Mlu. 

Diff. 

s^ 

lucbes. 

lucbes. 

Incbes. 

Indies. 

0 

■ 

0 

0 

0 

1 

29.691 

29.631 

29.521 

0.107 

82.8 

80.4 

80.0 

0.4 

2 

.653 

.608 

.489 

.119 

81.1 

87.2 

78.2 

9.0 

3 

.54^ 

.627 

.498 

.129 

77.1 

79.4 

74.8 

4.6 

4 

.656 

.708 

.594 

.114 

81.6 

8S.6 

76.0 

12.6 

6 

.701 

.740 

.650 

.090 

83.2 

87.2 

80.2 

7.0 

6 

.706 

.748 

.634 

.114 

81.6 

91.2 

81.4 

9.8 

7 

.681 

.731 

.636 

.095 

81.2 

87.5 

79.6 

7.9 

8 

.676 

.722 

.619 

.103 

83.2 

88.6 

79.0 

9.6 

9 

.684 

.730 

.625 

.105 

83.1 

88.0 

79.0 

9.0 

10 

.666 

.708 

.605 

.103 

81.1 

89.3 

80.4 

8.9 

11 

.645 

.690 

.579 

.111 

81.5 

90.2 

82.0 

8.2 

12 

.666 

.715 

.597 

.118 

85.2 

9i).0 

81.4 

8.6 

13 

.610 

.663 

.525 

.138 

8o.4 

91.6 

82.0 

9.6 

14 

.637 

.699 

.458 

.141 

86.0 

93.5 

81.4 

12.1 

15 

.482 

.536 

.4«n 

.135 

87.3 

93.7 

83.0 

10.7 

16 

.451 

.491 

.375 

.119 

8ti.7 

;     92.1 

83.0 

9.4 

17 

.486 

.486 

.388 

.098 

85.1 

1     9a  2 

82.0 

8.2 

18 

.482 

.525 

.430 

.Oi)5 

81.5 

89.4 

81.7 

7.7 

19 

.490 

.541 

.422 

.119 

81.0 

1      88.4 

80.5 

7.9 

20 

.436 

.4«1 

.370 

.111 

81.7 

1      90.2 

'   82.2 

8.0 

11 

.396 

.411 

.3i4 

.130 

85.5 

"     91.2 

81.4 

9.8 

12 

.465 

.536 

.385 

.151 

81.7 

86.0 

79.6 

6.4 

Vd 

.613 

.557 

.457 

.100 

83.5 

87.2 

80.4 

6.8 

S4 

.501 

.511 

.417 

.097 

83.9 

88.5 

81.2 

7.3 

\S 

.494 

.537 

.419 

.088 

82.6 

86.0 

81.0 

6.0 

\e 

.521 

.559 

.476 

.083 

83.0 

87.8 

80.6 

7.2 

7 

.523 

.567 

.453 

.114 

83.8 

8S.6 

80.0 

8.6 

8 

.487 

.634 

.419 

.115 

83.2 

86.0 

81.2 

4.8 

9 

.485 

.661 

.426 

.135 

81.7 

85.0 

78.5 

6.5 

0 

.684 

.641 

.526 

.115 

82.1 

87.5 

78.4 

9.1 

1 

.698 

.650 

.646 

.104 

82.9 

88.2 

79.0 

9.2 

The  Mean  Heigbt  of  tbe  Barometer,  as  likewise  tbe  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
ermometer  Means  are  derived*  from  tbe  bourly  obserratioiis,  made  during 
>  day. 


1  MfUorological  Ohervatioiu. 

Jbttracl  of  tke  JtetulU  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Obtentim 
taken  at  the  8utvei/or  General'*  Office,  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  of  July    1867. 


Dailj  Ifeua.  &o.  of  the  Obferrstiona  sod  of  the  Hjgrometneal  A 
dependent  thereon. — (Conttnued.) 


i 

■s 

^ 

1 

S 

h 

■=is  -ii. 

e 

» 

(S 

s 

tS's 

ili  =  i 

Dtte. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

; 

SI 

*t! 

1 

1 

' 

l| 

a 

hi 

w 

i 

s 

( 

^ 

i- 

3'*" 

o 

0 

0 

o            II 

ohet. 

T.g.. 

T.gT. 

1 

B0,7 

21 

79.2 

3.6       0 

976 

10.48 

1.27 

0* 

S 

79.7 

1^4 

78.7 

2.4 

961 

.37 

0.80 

A 

8 

75.9 

1.2 

75.1 

2.0 

857 

9.30 

.62 

M 

4 

78.7 

2.9 

76-7 

4.9 

902 

.70 

1.64 

a 

6 

80.6 

2.6 

78.8 

4.4 

964 

10.36 

■63         f. 

« 

8i.a 

3.3 

79.0 

6.6 

970 

.37 

2.03    :     it 

7 

81.5 

2.7 

79.6 

4.6 

989 

.68 

1.66         » 

8 

80.6 

2.6 

78.8 

44 

964 

.36 

■63    1     I 

9 

79.8 

3.3 

77.5 

6-6 

925 

9.92 

■94    1     * 

10 

80.9 

3.2 

78.7 

6.4 

961 

10.31 

.90    i     » 

11 

81.6 

3.0 

79.4 

6.1 

983 

.61 

.84    1     3 

12 

82.0 

32 

79.8 

6.4 

996 

.64 

.97 

M 

18 

82.4 

4.0 

79.6 

6.8 

989 

.54 

2.62 

S 

14 

82.2 

3.8 

79.S 

6.6 

983 

.51 

.40 

.a 

16 

82.9 

4.4 

80.3 

7.0         1 

Oil 

.76 

.66 

JO 

16 

81.9 

4.8 

79.0 

7.7        0 

970 

.33 

.86 

Si 

17 

81.1 

4.0 

78.3 

6.8 

949 

.14 

.43 

s 

18 

81.2 

33 

78.9 

6.6 

967 

.34 

.01 

u 

19 

81.2 

2.8 

79.2 

4.8     1 

976 

.46 

1.72 

s 

20 

81.6 

3.1 

79.4 

6.3 

983 

.61 

.91 

X 

21 

81.6 

3.9 

78.9 

6.6 

967 

.32 

2.40 

il 

22 

79.4 

2.3 

77.8 

9.9 

934 

.06 

1.32 

s 

23 

80.9 

2.6 

79.1 

4.4 

973 

.45 

.56 

X 

24 

81.1 

2.8 

79.1 

4.8 

973 

.42 

.71 

if 

2S 

80.6 

2.0 

79.2 

3.4 

976 

.50 

.18 

M 

26 

80.0 

3.0 

77.9 

6.1 

937 

.06 

.76 

s 

27 

80.8 

3.2 

78.4 

6.4 

952 

.21 

.89 

M 

28 

80.4 

2.8 

78.4 

4.8 

952 

.21 

.68 

M 

29 

79.6 

2.1 

78.1 

3.6 

943 

.14 

.23 

a 

80 

80.1 

2.0 

78.7 

8.4 

961 

.36 

.16 

81     1 

SQ.8 

2Jl 

79.3 

3.6 

979 

.61 

.28 

1 

All  the  HyKTometricKl  elements  we  oonipnted  bj  the  Gnenirich  CetfW 


Metearolo^yical  06s€rvation$, 


U 


Ahitraci  of  the  Rt^iulU  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations, 
taken  at  tie  Surveyor  General's  OJice,  Calcutta, 
in  tie  month  of  July  1867. 


fionrlj  MeanB»  &c«  of  the  Observations  and  of  die  Hyiprometrical  elements 

dependent  thereon. 


^ 

^18 

Eange  < 

of  the  Barometer 

5§   . 

Eange  of  the  Tempera^ 

5|^ 

for  each  hour  during 

ture  for  each  hour 

^1 

the  month 

• 

* 

during 

the  month. 

fionr. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff.. 

InclieB. 

Inohes. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Hid- 

'iiiffht. 

29.572 

29.718 

29.393 

0.325 

81.9 

84.7 

77.2 

7.5 

1 

.662 

.715 

.393 

.322 

81.8 

84.4 

76.4 

8.0 

% 

.653 

.711 

.385 

.326 

81.6 

84.2 

76.0 

8.8 

8 

.645 

.706 

.399 

.306 

81.4 

83.6 

76.3 

7.S 

4 

.639 

.702 

.411 

.391 

81.2 

83.4 

76.0 

7.4 

5 

.649 

.714 

.406 

.308 

81.0 

83.4 

76.0 

7.4 

6 

.660 

.726 

.413 

.313 

81.1 

83.6 

76.2 

7.4 

.7 

.677 

.745 

.416 

.329 

81.9 

84.7 

77.9 

6.8 

8 

.587 

.745 

.436 

.309 

82.9 

86.4 

77.8 

8.6 

^ 

.696 

.748 

.443 

.305 

84.1 

88.5 

78.3 

10.2 

10 

.696 

.743 

.439 

.304 

85.3 

89.4 

77.4 

12.0 

11 

.690 

.747 

.416 

.331 

86.4 

91.2 

77.8 

18.4 

l^'oon. 

.577 

.726 

.404 

.322 

87.0 

91.8 

76.8 

• 

15.9 

1 

.567 

.695 

.383 

.312 

87.3 

92.8 

76.0 

16.8 

% 

.635 

.679 

.369 

.310 

87.1 

93.7 

74.8 

18.9 

8 

.618 

.678 

.352 

.326 

86.6 

93.2 

75.8 

17.4 

4 

.606 

.669 

.314 

.346 

86.1 

92.8 

75.8 

17.0 

6 

.504 

.660 

.316 

.334 

85.4 

91.8 

76.2 

15.1 

6 

.615 

.670 

.332 

.338 

84.1 

90.6 

76.4 

14.8 

7 

.634 

.689 

.357 

.332 

83.4 

87.6 

76.6 

11.0 

8 

.665 

.      .704 

.368 

.336 

83.0 

85.4 

76.6 

8.8 

9 

.673 

.719 

.387 

.332 

82.7 

85.8 

77.0 

8.8 

10 

.586 

.735 

.406 

.330 

82.4 

85.6 

77.0 

8.6 

11 

.581 

.732 

.399 

.333 

82.0 

85.0 

77.4 

7.6 

t. 

The  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thermometer  Means  are  derived  firom  the  observations  made  at  the  seyeral 
lionrs  during  the  month. 


lii  Meteorological  Oltervafiont. 

Aittract  of  the  Setvlla  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  OheervaSm 

taken  at  the  Suneffor  General's  Office,  Calcutta, 

in  the  month  of  July  1867. 


Hourly  Meuii,  &t.  of  llic  OliJirrrnttons  nnd  or  tlie  Hy grometrieal  eleimli 
tlqifiiiloiit  i\\eveoH.—(Co,Uh,„ed.) 
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All  tlie  Hjgrometrical  elementa  ue  computed  bj  the  Gieenwteb  < 


Meteorological  OUervatkme. 


liii 


Abetraet  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observatione 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  General^a  Office,  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  of  July  1867. 
Solar  EadiatioD,  Weather,  Ac. 
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8 


6 


7 

6 

9 


10 
11 

12 

18 
14 

16 
16 
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r-4    « 
CB 

25e 


PreTailing 

direction  of  the 

Wind. 


119.0 


lliciieRt 
0.09 


119.5 


129.0 


122.0 

126-4 

126.5 
125.0 

116.0 
128.0 


1.37 


3.98 


•1.68 


0.05 


0.21 


0.75 
0.55 

0.23 


0.05 


S.S.W.  ATariable. 


S.  S.W.  AS.  W. 


W.  8.  W. 


S.  S.  £• 


O.  w  S.  o*    **  • 


S.  S.W.  &  S.  W. 


s.  s.  w. 

s.  w.  &  s.  s.  w. 

S.  S.  W.  &  8. 


OB    C3 

m  _ 

lb 
3.7 


General  aspect  of  the  Sky. 


1.02 


0.03 


S.  S.  W.&S.W. 

s.  s.  w. 

w.  s.  w.  &  s.  s.w. 

8.  &  8.  S.W. 

S.  8.  W.  k  variable 

8.  &  8.  E. 
E.  IS.  E.  k  E. 


1.0 


12.0 


1.0 


5.0 


1.1 

1.0 

3.8 


0.7 
1.0 

0.2 


2.0 

0.8 
1.2 


Stratoni  to  8  a.  M.  '^i  to  1  p.m. 
btratoni  afterwards.  Thun* 
der  at  3  p.  m.,  slight  rain  at 
5<&  10^  A.  M.  1,  3<&  4  p.  H. 
High  wind  at  2^  p.  M. 

CIearto4A.M.Stratoni  to  Sa.U. 
OTercastalterwards.Eainfroni 

I  to  4  p.  H.  &  at8  &.\0\  p.  u. 
Overcast.  High  wind  at  2^  &  7^ 

A.  u.  Lightning  at  1  a.  m. 
liain  whole  day. 

Overcast  to  6  a.  M.  ^i  A  '"i  to 
6  p.  M.  Clear  afterwards. 
£ain  from  midnight  to  6  a.  M. 

Stratoni  to  10  a.  m.  '"i  after- 
wards, slight  rain  at  midnight 
A  at  9^  p.  M. 

Clear  to  6  a.  m.  ^i  to  3  p.  m. 
Overcast  afterwards.  Thun- 
der at  4  p.  u.  Eain  at  4  A  5 
p.  M.  High  wind  at  4}  p.  u. 

Overcast  nearly  the  whole  day. 
Eainat  11  p.  m. 

OvtTcast  nearly  the  whole  day. 
Hain  at  6  p.  u.  A  from  9  to 

II  p.  M. 

Overcast  to  5  a.  m.  Vi  to  7  P.  ir. 
Overcast  afterwards.  High 
wind  at  8}  P.  u.  Eain  at  mid- 
night 1^  ah  Afrom8i  toll  PK 

Overcast  to  10  a.  m.,  clouds  of 
ditl'erent  kinds  afterwards. 

v>.i  to  6  A.  u.  W  to  11  A.  ir. 
Overcast  to  5  p.  m.,  clouds  of 
different  kinds  afterwards. 

Overcast  to  5  a.  M.  Vi  to  9  a.k 
'^  ito2  PM  Overcast  afterwards 
Slight  rain  froml  to  4  a.  M. 

V>i  to  7  A.  M.  '-^i  to  3  p.  M.,  stra- 
toni to  7  P.  M.  \^i  afterwards. 

Scuds  from  S,  to  8  a.  m.,  scatd. 
^i  to  4  p.  u.  Overcast  after- 
wards. Eain  from  5  to  7.  p.  v. 

Stratoni  to  5  a.  m.  \i  to  8  a.  v. 
^i  afterwards.  Kain  at  3i  p.  v. 

\i  to  6  A.  M.  '^i  A  w-i  to  5  P.  K. 
\i  afterwards. 


M  % 


.»    xV.    Jxl. 


Meteorological  ObeervaUone^ 


Abitraei 


f  the  ResulU  of  tie  Hourly  Meteorologietd  Oi* 
taken  0t  tie  Surveyor   General's  Office,  Calcuiia, 

in  tie  monti  of  July  1867. 

8okr  BadUtioB,  Weather,  Ac, 


£'3 


TTT— 
«  ^ 


Fteyailing 

diveotioii  of  tke 

Wind. 


s.a 

as 


Geeeral  aspect  of  An  Sky. 


17    104.0 


18 


19 

20 
21 

22 


23 
24 
26 


26 


27 


28 

29 

BO 


SI 


129.0 
128.0 


113.0 


124.0 


••• 


Inches] 
0.08  l£.  &  E.  6.  £. 


0.19 


0.26 


0.04 


0.26 


0.20 
0.12 


0.24 


0.60 


0.11 


0.06 
1.68 

0.23 


1.88 


£•  8.  B.  A  S.  S.  S. 

3.  8.  £.  A  S.  S. 

S.  S.  £• 

E.  &  yariable. 

S,  W.&S.  8.  W. 


S.  W,  S.  A  S.  by  E. 
S.  bjEAAS.S.W. 
S.  &  S.  8.  W. 

S.  8.  W.  &  variable. 
8.  W.  &  W.  8.  W. 


S.  W.  &  8.  8.  W. 
S.  W.  &  8.  8.  W. 

8.  &  8.  by  E. 


8.  &  8. 8.  W. 


4.2  IStratonitolOi..  H. '^ito4>.i. 
\i  to  8  p.  M.,  atratoni  •m^ 
wards.  Brisk  gale  at  1}  h  a. 
Bain  at  11  ▲.  m.  noon  &bh)L 

6.7  Stratonitonoon  ^i  &v^J»fti^ 
wards.  High  wind  at  lOi  i 
M.  Bain  from  10  a.  m.,  U>2h 
M.,  &  at  6^  A  11  P.  M. 
\i  to  3  am  Orercaat  to  9  a  hn^ 
to  2  FM  Vi  to  6  PMvJ  tfto- 
wards.  Bain  from  4  to  riiX- 
Stratoni  to  7  a.  m.  ^i  A  tMaa 
afterwards. 

0.8  8catd.  ^i  to  6  p.  m.  Oreitt* 
afterwards.  Light  rain  at  2  i^ 
M.2i,3i  P.M.A  from8  to  llf^ 

6.4  Overcast  to  1  p.  m.  '"itoTr^ 
Clear  afterwards.  High  wisd 
from  10  A.  M.  to  noon.  B» 
from  midnight  to  3  a.>*^ 
from  8  A.  Ji.  to  noon. 

0.2  Wto2AMOverca8ttonoonVi»' 
terwards.Bainat3,6,  ll&sooi 

0.2  Vi  to  7  p.  M.f  clear  afterwtiA- 
Bainfrom6ito9AJi.&atl2ii< 

0.2  Scatd,  clouds  to  8  a.  n.  Ortf" 
cast  to  3  P.  M  ,  scatd.,  dw 
to  7  P.  M.,  clear  afterwiflli. 
Bain  after  intervals. 
V>i  to  noon.  Overcast  to 6*. 
M.  Scatd.  v-i  afterwirfi 
Bain  from  2^  to  6  p.  M. 

1.6  Scatd.  \-i  to  2  A.  M-  clear  to  • 
A.  M.  Overcast  afterw«i» 
Lightning  to  N  at  8  p.m  Jta» 
at3p.M.  &from7  to9r.)t 

0.3   Overcast.  Bain  at  8  A  9 1.  it 

0.4  Overcast.Bain  from  7i  A.  M.  *• 
1  p.  M .  &  from  6  to  10  P-  il- , 
Overcast  to  noon*^!  to  8  p.  K^ 
irfterwards.  Lightning  to  ^  W 
at  8p.m.  Bain  from  SJtoaiJL 

1.6  Clear  to  3  a.m.  Stratoni  to  »*: 
M.Overcast  to  6  p.m.  8WJ 
afterward8.BMinder  ft  Ug^ 

ning  at  2i  P.M.  Bain  »*1"*' 
M.  &  from  2  to  6  p.  M 


i  Cirri,  —  i  Strati, ^^i  Cumuli,v-i  Oirro-stratd,  '^-i  Oumulo  •Iwti.'^  »i* 
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Abetraet  of  tie  Reeulte  of  tAe  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 

taken  at  ike  Surveyor  General e  Office,  Calcutta, 

in  tke  month  of  July   1867. 

MOHTHLT  BsSULIt. 


Mean  height  of  the  Barometer  for  the  month... 
Max.  heient  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at  9  a.  m.  on  the  6th 
Min.  hei^t  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at  4  p.m.  on  the  2lBt 
Mxireme  ra'nge  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month 
Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Presgures 
Ditto        ditto       Min.        ditto 
Mean  daily  range  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month    ... 


Inehei, 

...  29.667 

...  29.748 

...  29.dU 

...  0.434 

...  29.607 

...  29.494 

...  0.118 


Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month 
Max.  Temperature  occurred  at  2  p.  H.  on  the  15^ 
Min.  Temperature  occurred  at  2  p.  x.  on  the  3rd 
Extreme  range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month 
Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Temnerature  ... 
Ditto      ditto        Min.        cutto, 
Mean  daily  range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month, 


88.7 
93.7 

74.8 
18.9 
88.6 
80.3 
8.3 


Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month    ...            ...            ...  80.7 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  3.0 

Computed  Mean  Dew-point  for  the  month                        ...            ...  78.6 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  computed  mean  Dew-point  ...  6.1 

Inchea. 


Mean  Elastio  force  of  Vapour  for  the  month    ... 


0.958 


Trc^  grain. 


Mem  Weight  of  Vapour  for  the  month  ...  ...  ...     10. 

Additional  Weight  or  Vimour  required  for  complete  saturation    ...      1.79 
Mean  degree  of  humidity  for  the  month,  complete  saturation  being  unity  0.86 


Liehei. 

26  days,-— Max.  fall  of  rain  during  24  hours        ...  ...        8.98 

Total  amount  of  rain  during  the  month  ...  ...  ...       16.44 

Total  amount  of  rain  indicated  by  the  Gauge  attached  to  tht  anemo« 
meter  during  the  month       ...  ...         ...  ...  ...        18.64 

PlreTailing  direction  of  the  Wind S.  S.  W,  S.  W.  A  S. 


i 


iTi 


S 


£ 


I 


Meleoroloffieal  Ob^ervatumi. 


•no  iftTijjl 


•uu  uiiiM,      ^ 


AV  MAV 

'UO  UIB}{{ 


JAi! 

•uouiuai 

110  II1B}{ 


•UO  UVBll 


1— 1  »-i  ^^ 

^^ 
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^^1—11-^ 

pH 

CO  pH  ^  rH 
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Abstract  of  the  RewlU  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office,  Calcutta, 

in  t/ie  month  of  August   1867. 

Latitude  22°  88'  V  North.    Longitude  88°  20'  84''  East. 
Eeightof  the  Cintem  of  the  Standard  Barometer  aboye  the  sea  leyel,  18.11  feet. 

Daily  Means,  &c.  of  the  Observations  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  elements 

dependent  thereon. 


!i. 

Bange  of  the  Barometer 

'^i 

Bange  of  the  Tempera- 

r0 

during  the  day. 

ture  during  the 

day. 

Date. 

9  Qj  00 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

29.681 

29.628 

29.623 

0.106 

83.0 

89.6 

80.0 

9.5 

2 

.618 

.667 

.676 

.091 

83.6 

8S.6 

80.2 

8.3 

3 

.633 

.676 

.671 

.106 

82.7 

87.0 

80.0 

7.0 

4 

.639 

.691 

.686 

.106 

82.8 

8(5.8 

80.0 

6.8 

5 

.634 

.691 

.658 

.133 

83.3 

89.7 

80.4 

9.3 

6 

.691 

.639 

.637 

.102 

83.3 

88.6 

79.6 

9.1 

7 

.674 

.622 

.610 

.112 

84.7 

89.0 

81.0 

8.0 

8 

.676 

.622 

.618 

.104 

82.6 

80.6 

80.0 

6.6 

9 

.626 

.687 

.674 

.113 

82.6 

89.4 

78.0 

11.4 

10 

.630 

.691 

.669 

.132 

83.6 

89.6 

80.0 

9.6 

11 

.667 

.699 

.469 

.140 

84.0 

88.0 

81.0 

7.0 

12 

.627 

.682 

.432 

.160 

83.7 

88.8 

80.6 

8.3 

13 

.677 

.636 

.629 

.106 

81.9 

88.0 

79.2 

8.8 

14 

.640 

.616 

.473 

.143 

79.0 

80.8 

77.6 

3.3 

16 

.600 

.638 

.443 

.096 

78.2 

80.0 

76.6 

3.6 

16 

.672 

.666 

.609 

.147 

79.0 

82.2 

76.3 

6.9 

17 

.663 

.714 

.616 

.098 

81.9 

85.6 

78.6 

7.0 

18 

.676 

.732 

.613 

.119 

83.6 

87.1 

81.7 

6.4 

19 

.608 

.666 

.617 

.139 

82.6 

87.2 

79.8 

7.4 

20 

.669 

.611 

.496 

.116 

80.6 

82.6 

77.9 

4.6 

21 

.570 

.634 

.611 

.123 

81.8 

86.6 

78.4 

8.2 

22 

.636 

.691 

.689 

.102 

82.6 

86.0 

80.6 

6.6 

23 

.663 

.704 

.695 

.109 

84.4 

89.3 

81.4 

7.9 

24 

.661 

.733 

.604 

.129 

81.7 

83.6 

77.0 

6.6 

25 

.622 

.668 

.663 

•116 

81.6 

86.6 

78.0 

8.6 

26 

.640 

.696 

.683 

.113 

83.4 

87.6 

79.8 

7.7 

27 

.668 

.700 

.600 

.100 

84.9 

90.0 

81.0 

9.0 

28 

.672 

.726 

.609 

.117 

84.9 

90.6 

81.0 

9.6 

^ 

.666 

.718 

.662 

.156 

85.0 

90.0 

81.6 

8.6 

)0 

.592 

.663 

.609 

.144 

86.8 

91.6 

82.0 

9.6 

11 

.666 

.628 

.487 

.141 

86.8 

91.4 

82.0 

9.4 

Ttie  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
leriaoniet^r  Means  are  derived,  from  the  hourly  observations,  made  during 
ie  da  J. 
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Abstract  of  ike  ResnlU  of  Ike  Honrltf  Meteorological  ObservaUom 
taken  at  Ike  Surveyor  GeneraVs  Office,  Calcutta, 
in  the  moutk  of  August   1867. 


Daily  Means,  &c.  of  the  Observations  and  of  the  Hygromebrical  elemeoii 

dopenden  t  thereon . — (Contin  ued.) 


Date. 

Mean  Wet  Bulb  Ther- 
mometer. 

Dry  Bulb  above  Wet. 

o        Computed  Dew  Point. 

it 

1 

w.s 

1 

0 

§        Mean  Elastic  force  of 
X           vapour. 

Mean  W  ei  ght  of  Vapour 
in  a  Cubic  foot  of  air. 

Additional  Weight  of 
Vapour  required  for 
complete  saturation. 

•  * 

^        mm  *^ 

in 

!  Sii 

0 

o 

1 

T.  gr. 

T.gr. 

1 

80.1 

2.9 

78.1 

4.9 

0.943 

10.12 

1.70 

0.86 

2 

80.2 

3.4 

77.8 

5.8 

.934 

.01 

2.02 

.83 

3 

79.9 

2.8 

77.9 

'        4.8 

.937 

.06 

1.66 

.86 

4 

,     79.9 

2.9 

77.9 

4.9 

i      .937 

.06 

.69 

.86 

6 

'     80.3 

3.0 

78.2 

5.1 

1      .946 

.15 

.78 

.85 

6 

80.7 

2.6 

78.9 

4.4 

.967 

.39 

.54 

:      .87 

7 

80.9 

3.8 

78.2 

6.5 

.946 

.11 

2.31 

.81 

8 

79.7 

2.8 

77.7 

4.8 

.931 

.00 

1.61 

.86 

9 

79.6 

2.9 

77.6 

4.9 

.928 

9.97 

'Q7 

.86 

10 

80.6 

3.0 

78.5 

5.1 

.955 

10.25 

.78 

.85 

11 

80.8 

3.2 

78.6 

5.4 

.958 

.28 

.89 

.85 

12 

80.3 

3.4 

77.9 

5.8- 

.   .937 

.04 

2.03 

.83 

13 

79.4 

2.5 

77.6 

4.3 

.928 

9.99 

1.45 

.87 

14 

77.8 

1.2  ; 

77.0 

2.0 

^    .910 

.85 

0.65 

M 

16 

17.2 

1.0 

76.5 

1.7 

.896 

.71 

.54 

.95 

16 

77.5 

1.5 

76.4 

2.6 

.893 

.66 

.84 

M 

17 

79.6 

2.4 

77.8 

4.1 

.934 

10.05 

1.39 

.88 

18 

81.2 

2.1  ' 

79.5 

4.1 

.986 

.57 

.46 

.88 

19 

mA 

2.1 

78.9 

3.6 

.967 

.39 

.25 

.89 

20 

78.8 

1.7 

77.6 

2.9 

.928 

.01 

0.97 

.91 

21 

79.3 

2.5 

77.5 

4.3 

.925 

9.96 

1.44 

.87 

22 

80.0 

2.5 

78.2 

4.3 

.916 

10.17 

.47 

.87 

23 

81.3 

3.1 

79.1 

5.3 

.973 

.42 

.89 

.85 

21 

80.2 

1.5 

79.1  1 

2.6    ; 

.973 

.47 

0.90     1 

.93 

25 

79.4 

2.2 

77.9 

3.7 

.937 

.08 

1.26 

.89 

26 

80.2 

3.2 

78.0 

5.4 

.910 

.09 

.87 

.84 

27 

81.3 

3.6 

78.8 

6.1 

.964 

.31 

2.18 

.83 

28 

81.5 

3.4 

79.1 

5.8 

.973 

.40 

.09 

.83 

29 

81.2 

3.8 

78.5 

6.5 

.955 

.21 

.32 

.83 

30 

81.0 

4.8 

77.6 

8.2 

.928 

9.91 

.92 

.77 

31 

1 

81.4 

4.4 

78.3 

1 

7.5 

.949 

10.12 

.71 

.79 

All  the  Hygrometrical  elements  are  computed  by  the  Greenwich  ConsttBt^ 
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Abstract  of  the  Results  of  the  Honrlt/  Met'Corological  Observations 

taken  at  the  Surveym*  General's  Office,  Calcutta, 

in  the  month  of  August  1867. 


Hourly  Means,  &e,  of  the  Obseryations  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  elements 

dependent  thereon. 


Hour. 


A 
> 


X. 


Mid- 
night. 

1 

s 

B 

4 

5 

6 

7 

« 

9 
10 
11 


l^oon. 
1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 

9 
10 
11 


o  qs 

-  §-1 

cj  HH  CO 

Sr5 


Eange  of  the  Barometer 

for  each  hour  during 

the  month. 


Max. 


Min. 


Diff. 


s  ^ 


Eange  of  the  Tempera- 
ture for  each  hour 
during  the  month. 


Max. 


Min. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

o 

o 

29.626 

29.698 

29.623 

0.175 

81.3 

83.6 

.616 

.690 

.519 

.171 

81.0 

83.6 

.605 

.678 

.609 

.169 

80.8 

83.6 

.696 

.670 

.505 

.166 

80.6 

83.5 

.690 

.688 

.496 

.192 

80.4 

83.6 

.598 

.694 

.490 

.204 

80.1 

83.5 

.610 

.698 

.493 

.205 

80.2 

83.4 

.623 

.704 

.609 

.195 

80.9 

83.0 

.641 

.724 

.519 

.205 

81.9 

85.6 

.652 

.732 

.629 

.203 

83.3 

87.0 

.653 

.733 

.633 

.200 

84.8 

87.5 

.641 

.720 

.623 

.197 

85.4 

89.4 

.626 

.704 

.606 

.198 

86.1 

90.0 

.605 

.682 

.488 

.194 

86.0 

91.5 

.682 

.669 

.473 

.186 

85.9 

91.4 

.661 

.639 

.450 

.189 

85.4 

91.6 

.648 

.627 

.432 

.196 

85.4 

90.5 

.648 

.618 

.446 

.173 

84.5 

88.8 

.661 

.627 

.4^2 

.175 

83.7 

88.0 

.679 

.655 

.478 

.177 

82.8 

86.0 

.603 

.682 

.600 

.182 

824) 

85.5 

.623 

.697 

.610 

.187 

82.0 

85.0 

.638 

.712 

.636 

.176 

81.8 

84.4 

.685 

.712 

.530 

.182 

81.6 

84.0 

78.8 
77.0 
76.8 
76.6 
76.6 
76.3 
76.6 
76.8 
77.0 
77.8 
77.0 
77.0 


78.2 
78.4 
78.5 
78.0 
78.6 
79.5 
79.6 
79.5 
78.5 
77.6 
78.2 
77.9 


Diff. 


4.7 

6.8 
7.0 
7.0 
7.2 
6.8 
6.2 
«.6 
9.2 
10.5 
\2A 


11.8 

13.1 

12.9 

13.6 

11.9 

9.3 

8.4 

6.6 

7.0 

7.4 

6.2 

6.1 


The  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thermometer  Means  are  derired  from  the  observations  maide  at  the  several 
koura  during  the  month. 


Mettoroloffical  Ohienafiont. 


Jbttracl  of  the  RetvlU  of  titt  ffowfy  Meteorokgieal  Obtena^ 

taken  at  (ke  Surveyor  General'*  Office,  Calcutta, 

in   the  month  of  Augiul   1867. 

Honrlj  Means,  Sk.  of  tlie  Obaerrstioiu  and  of  the  HfgromebriMl  eleunili 
dependent  thereon. — (Contuuied.) 


All  the  Uygrometric&l  elements  are  oomputed  bj  the  Oxeenwich  CofiKtlil>- 
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^  tAe  Reaultt  of  the  Hourly  Meleoroloffieal  Obtervationi 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  General'*  Office,  Calcutta, 
m  the  motitk  of  Augutt   1867. 
Solar  Bodiation,  Weather,  Jto. 


|g 


PreTBiling 

direction  of  the 

Wind. 


£^ 


0«ner&l  aipeot  of  the  Skj. 


1 

12fi.O 

2 

120.0 

8 

120.6 

4 

120.0 

6 

122.2 

6 

7 

129.2 

6 

... 

9 

1830 

10 

131.0 

11 

129.4 

12 

121.4 

13 

123.0 

14 

16 

3.  AW. 

S.byE.  &S.  8.E. 
).  S  .  £  &  B. 


S.  S.E. 

B.  S.  E.  AS.  W. 

3.  9.  E.  AS.  8.W. 

3.  S.  E.  A  S.  8.  W. 

S.  byW,8.  AS.byE. 

S.  A  8.  S.  E. 
i.  A  8.  \>j  E. 
S.S.E.AE. 

S.S.  B.  A  E,  b;  8. 
3,  8.  £,  8.  E.A  8. 
Pr.AS.W. 


Stratoni  to  8  a.  n.  -^i  to  3  p.  m. 
OTercaat  to  8  p.  U.  V^.i  af- 
terwards. lUin  at  2  A  5  p.  ■. 

8c»td.  \i  A  '-i  to  6  p.  M.  Scatd. 
V-i  afterward s.Eain  from  Hi 


•itoll 


J  Ip 

Clear  to  4  i.  u.  Scatd.  ■- 

k.  M.  Stratoni  to  6  p.  N., 
clear  aflenrards.  iUin  fi-om 
lOJ  to  noon  A  at  3  p.  u. 

Clear  to  6  a.  M.  Scatd.  -i  A  \i 
to  11  A.  H.,  clouds  of  diffe- 
rent kinds  afterwards.  Thun- 
der at  Hp.  K.  Bain  at  11} 
A.  K.  2i  A  6  P.  If. 

Stratoni  to  6  a.  H.  »i  to  1  p.m. 
Orercftst  to  4  p.  m.  «i  to  8 
p.  M.,  clear  afterwards.  Bain 
at  2  A  3  p.  M. 

Overcast  nearly  the  whole  day. 
Thonder  at  6  a.  m.  Kain  at  2 
A-  M-  A  Irom  4  to  7  A.  H. 

Clear  to  6  a.  u.  Scatd.  \i  to  11 
A.  M.,  clonda  of  different 
kinds  afterwards. 

Stratoni  to  3  a.  M.  "i  to  noon. 
Overcast  to  4  p.  h.  v>J  after- 
wards.S  light  rain  at  9  A  10p.m. 

Scatd.  v_i  to  6  A.  M.  Overcast 
to  10  A.M.  ^i  afterwards, Rain 
from  6i  to  9  A.  K .  A  at  4is.u. 

Soatd.  \i  A  '^i  nearly  the 
whole  day. 

Scatd. \i  to  6  A.ii."i  to  3  pm  Vi 
afterwards.  Bain  at  12}  a.  m. 

Scatd.  Vi  to  10  a.  m.  Scatd.  "i 
t«6  p.  H.,  clouds  of  different 
kinds  afterwards.  Highwind 
at  7i  P.  ic.  Bain  at  U  A  11  a, 
M.  2  A  from  4}  to  7  p.  u. 

Stratoni  to  4  a.  m .  Overcaat  to  9 
Overcast 

afterwardH.BainafteriiitervalH. 

Overcast  nearly  the  whole  day. 
Bain  from  midnight  to  Si  p. 
M.  A  at  91  p.  K.  [dav. 

Overcast.  Bain  nearly  the  whole 
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16 
17 
18 

19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


26 

27 
28 


29 

80 

81 


c  o 
..2 

11 


Prevailing 

direction  of  the 

Wind. 


0 

Inc'iies 

a  •  • 

2.66 

120.0 

0.26 

119.6 

•  •  • 

■  •  • 

0.10 

. .  • 

0.19 

134.8 

0.16 

182.0 

<•■ 

130.6 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

3.40 

» •  • 

0.48 

134.4 

0.20 

126.0 


132.4 
137.0 

127.0 


S.  S.  W. 

S.  S.W.,8.  W.  AS. 
S.  S.  £.  &  S. 

S.  S.  W.  &  8.8.  E. 


W.8.W.  &  8.  S.W. 


S.  byE,SSE&  SW. 


S.  &  S.  S.  £• 


8,  8.  W.  A  8.  8.  W. 


S.by  E,  8.&W8.W. 


N.W,8.W.&  8.  8.E 

8.8.E,88W&SbyW 

8.  A  8.  by  W 
0.&  8.  8.  E. 


S.&  S.  S.E. 
S.&  S.  by  W. 

S.  byW.&S.  8.  E. 


•  '5 

»  a 


General  aspect  of  the  Sky. 


lb 
8.7 

0.5 


4.6 


0.4 

0.2 
0.2 


Overcast.  Hi^h  wind  at  9^  i.  >. 
Eain  after  interrals. 

Overcast  to  10  a.  m.  Sc&td.  Vi 
afterwards. Bain  at  1, 2,  k  4ii. 

W  to  3  A.  M .  Overcast  to  3  M. 
\i  to  7  P.  M.  Scatd.  ^-i  iftn^ 
ward8.81ight  rainat4|&6iii 

W  to  7  A.  M.  '"i  to  noon.  Orer- 
cast  &  v>^i  afterwards.  Tbai- 
der  at  2  p.  u.  fiain  at  10,^  a. 
M.  &  4^  p.  K. 

Vi  to  6  A.  M.  Overcast  iftff- 
wards.  Light  rain  at  9 1.  x^ 
from  11  A.  K.  to  3  p.  K.  1 
from  9  to  11  p.  m. 

Overcast  to  6  a.  x.  Scatd.  '^ito 
7  P.  M.  Clear  afterwards. Siii 
at  midnight  1,  3  <&  4 1.  s. 

8catd.  --i  <fe  v.i  to  3  A.M. Scid 
i  to  2  P.  M.  M  &  Vx.-i  to  6 
p.  M.,  clear  afterwards.  Siigbt 
rain  at  6  ek  11  a.  m. 

Scatd.  V>i  to  8  A.  u.  ^itoJ?. 
If.  Scatd.  clouds  afterwtrds. 
Thunder  at  3|  p.  m.  LighuiiBS 
to  W.  at  8  P.  M.' 

Stratoni  to  2  a.  «.  Overcast  t» 
7  P.  M.  Scatd.  clouds  aAff* 
wards.  High  wind  at  6J  i"- 
Thunder  from  7  to  10 1.  ■• 
Lightning  at  8  <&  9  a.  m.  £«is 
from  7  to  noon  &  at  2  p  >• 

Overcast  to  10  a.  m.  '^i  to  3  tx 
Vi  to  6  P.  M.,  clear  aftenrirds. 
Bain  from  midnight  to  4  A  i^ 

8  A.  M. 

Stratonito6A.M;"ito7p.ii  cktf 
alter  wards.   Bain  at  b\,9i 

12i  A.  M. 

Clear  to  4  a.  m.  Vi  to  7i.«-^ 
&  "^ito  7p.M.clear  aftcr»ini* 

Clearto*2A.M  Scatd.  clouds » 
4  A.  M.  V>ito7  A.  M. '^iW' 
p.M ,  clear  afterward8.Ligli^' 
ning  at  10  &  11  P.  y.Jjtg*' 
at  4  4&  8^  p.  M. 

Clear  to  7  a.  m.  "^i  aflerwai* 

CleartooA.  M-VA-^itoZFi. 
clear  afterwards. 

Clear  to  5  a.m.  -"i  to  9  P.iL  «* 
afterwards.  . 


s  i.C|rri,  —  i  Strati,'^!  Cumuli,\-i  Cirro-strati,  '^  i  Cumulo  strati, ^^  2!fa 
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Abstract  of  tie  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorologieal  Observations 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraVs  Office,  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  of  August   1867. 

Monthly  Bssults. 


Incbes. 


Mean  height  of  the  Barometer  for  the  month... 
Max.  heifflit  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at  10  a.  x.  on  the  24th 
M in.  height  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at  4  p.m.  on  the  12th 
JExlreme  range  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month 
Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Pressures 

Ditto        ditto       Min.        ditto 
Mean  daily  range  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month    ... 


Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month 
Max.  Teuipemture  occurred  at  3  p.  M.  on  the  30th 
Min.  Temperature  occurred  at  6  a.  m.  on  the  16th 
Extreme  range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month 
Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Temperature  ... 

Ditto       ditto        Min.        ditto, 
JIfean  daily  raitge  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month... 


...  29.607 

...  29.733 

...  29.432 

...  0.301 

...  29.661 

...  29.542 

...  0.119 

0 

...   82.8 

...   91.6 

...   76.8 

...   35.3 

...   87.3 

...   79.7 

7.6 

Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month     ...            ...            ...  80.1 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  2.7 

Computed  Mean  Drw-poiut  for  the  month          ...             ...             ...  78.2 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  computed  mean  Dew-point  ...  4.6 

Inchei. 
Mean  Elastic  force  of  Vapour  for  the  mcmth    ..•  ...  ...    0.946 


Troy  grain. 

Mean  Weight  of  Vapour  for  the  month  ...  ...  ...     10.16 

Additional  Weight  of  Vapour  required  for  complete  saturation    ...       1.60 
Mean  degree  of  humidity  for  the  month,  complete  saturation  being  unity  0.86 


Inchet. 

Bained  24  days, — ^Maz.  fall  of  rain  during  24  hoars        ...  ...         4.64 

Total  amount  of  rain  during  the  month  ...  ...  ...       18.50 

Total  amount  of  rain  indicated  by  the  Gauge  attached  to  the  anemo- 
meter during  the  month       ...  ...         ...  ...  ...        17.09 

Prerailing  direction  of  the  Wind S.  8.  E.,  S.  &  S.  S.  W. 


Meteorological  Obiervationt. 
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Meteorological  Observation*. 
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Abstract  of  the  Besulte  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observation* 
^ .  takm  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraPe  Office^  (Mcntta, 

in  the  inmUh  of  Septetnber   1867. 

Latitude  22°  38'  V  North.    Longitude  88°  20'  84"  East. 
Height  of  the  Cistern  of  the  Standard  Barometer  abore  the  sea  level,  18.11  feet. 

Daily  Means,  &c.  of  the  Obserrations  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  elemeata 

dependent  thereon. 


Bange  of  the  Barometer 

^i 

Kange  of  the  Tempera- 
ture during  the  day. 

during  the  day. 

P^l 

Mean  Dry 
Thermom 

Date. 

9  ®^ 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Liches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

o 

o 

0 

1 

29.577 

29.636 

29.489 

0.147 

86.8 

92.5 

82.8 

9.7 

2 

.588 

.632 

.543 

.089 

84.0 

88.6 

81.6 

7.1 

3 

.619 

.670 

.574 

.096 

82.5 

88.9 

79.8 

9.1 

4 

.648 

.708 

.581 

.127 

82.3 

88.0 

79.9 

8.1 

^ 

.673 

.734 

.614 

.120 

80.6 

84.3 

78.6 

6.8 

6 

.711 

.771 

.661 

.110 

80.1 

82.6 

78.0 

4.6 

7 

.710 

.794 

.640 

.154 

83.4 

88.6 

79.0 

9.6 

8 

.686 

.758 

.601 

.157 

84.3 

89.6 

80.0 

9.6 

9 

.635 

.701 

.549 

.162 

85.2 

90.8 

80.9 

9.9 

10 

.630 

.695 

.559 

.136 

86.0 

92.0 

81.6 

10.6 

11 

.659 

.722 

.552 

.170 

86.0 

89.6 

82.0 

7.6 

12 

.676 

.731 

.606 

.126 

86.4 

92.6 

81.9 

10.6 

13 

.635 

.691 

.576 

.116 

84.7 

92.2 

81.6 

10.7 

14 

.550 

.617 

.456 

.162 

'85.2 

92.4 

81.6 

10.9 

15 

.480 

.537 

.413 

.124 

81.6 

86.6 

78.6 

8.0 

16 

.425 

.491 

.343 

.148 

80.8 

84.6 

78.6 

6.1 

17 

.467 

.551 

.374 

.177 

81.5 

84.5 

79.8 

4.7 

18 

.561 

.628 

.505 

.123 

82.0 

86.6 

79.6 

7.1 

19 

.612 

.676 

.565 

.111 

83.2 

86.0 

80.0 

6.0 

20 

.630 

.672 

.591 

.081 

81.5 

86.6 

77.4 

9.1 

21 

.653 

.711 

.605 

.106 

79.8 

83.0 

77.0 

6.0 

22 

.682 

.745 

.638 

.107 

79.8 

86.0 

76.0 

9.0 

23 

.720 

.781 

.661 

.120 

81.8 

88.2 

76.6 

11.7 

24 

.735 

.804 

.665 

.139 

83.6 

88.6 

78.6 

10.0 

25 

.688 

.760 

.601 

•149 

86.2 

90.7 

80.5 

10.2 

26 

.663 

.711 

.591 

.120 

86.3 

91.7 

82.0 

9.7 

27 

.714 

.786 

.660 

.126 

86.4 

92.0 

80.0 

12.0 

28 

.772 

.840 

.719 

.121 

83.4 

90,7 

80.6 

10.2 

29 

.793 

.818 

.737 

.111 

81.8 

85.5 

79.8 

6.7 

30 

.799 

.814 

.764 

.080 

79.1 

81.5 

78.0 

8.5 

The  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thermometer  Means  are  deri?ed,  from  t^e  hourly  obserrationB,  made  during 
the  day. 


IxTi  Metmroloffical  Obtervationt. 

Ahttract  of  the  liesulU  of  tie  Hourly  MeUorologieal  Ohun^iM 

taien  at  tie  Sarvegor  General'i  Office,  Calcutta, 

in  tie  month  of  Septcmler   1867. 


Dailj  Means,  Ac. 


of  the  Obgerrationg  and  of  live  HfgTometiical  el 
dependent  thereon. — fContiaued.) 


i 

13 

1 

1 

■3 

ii 

"^a 

^ 

^ 

P, 

g 

tS-s 

tl' 

Date. 

1' 

1 
1 

ft 

1 

3^ 

2l 

i 

r 

o 

0 

0 

0 

Inches. 

T.RT. 

T.gr. 

82.2 

4,6 

79.4 

7.4 

0,983 

10.47 

2,47 

0.79 

81,0 

3,0 

78.9 

5.1 

,967 

.37 

1.80 

S 

80.0 

2,5 

78.2 

4.3 

.946 

.17 

.47 

XI 

80,0 

2,3 

78.4 

3.9 

.962 

.23 

.36 

.88 

78.6 

2,0 

772 

3.4 

.916 

9.89 

.12 

.90 

78.9 

1,2 

78.1 

2.0 

.943 

10.18 

0.66 

.91 

80.1 

3,3 

77.8 

6.6 

.934 

.01 

J. 96 

.84 

80,7 

3.6 

78.2 

6.1 

.946 

.13 

2.16 

.S3 

80,6 

4.6 

77.4 

7.8 

.922 

9,85 

■76 

.78 

81.1 

4.6 

78.2 

7.8 

.946 

10.09 

.82 

.78 

81.6 

4,4 

78.6 

7.6 

.955 

.18 

.73 

.79 

81,9 

4,6 

78,7 

7.7 

.961 

.24 

.82 

.78 
.SS 

.86 

81.1 

3.6 

78.6 

6.1 

.953 

.26 

.16 

82,3 

2.9 

80,3 

4,9 

1.01 1 

.80 

1.81 

79.7 

1,9 

78.4 

3,2 

0.952 

.25 

.09 

.90 
.9i 
.93 
.9i 

79.3 

1.5 

78.2 

2,6 

.946 

.19 

0.88 

80.2 

1,3 

70.3 

2,2 

.979 

.65 

.76 

80.4 

1,6 

79.3 

2.7 

.979 

.63 

.9i 

81,4 

1.8 

80.1 

3,1 

1.005 

.77 

1.12 

,91 
.91 
.» 

SO 

79,7 

1,8 

78,4 

3.1 

0.952 

.25 

.06 

21 

78,5 

1.3 

77,6 

2.3 

.928 

.03 

0.72 

22 

77,4 

2.4 

75.7 

4.1 

.873 

9.43 

1.32 

.88 
.8S 
J8 
.SS 
.81 
.81 
M 
» 

23 

78.8 

3.0 

76,7 

6.1 

.903 

.70 

.70 

21 

8i».8 

2.8 

78.8 

4.8 

.964 

10.34 

.69 

25 

81.7 

3.5 

79,2 

6.0 

.976 

.43 

2.18 

26 

82,6 

3.7 

80,0 

6.3 

1.001 

1.68 

.34 

27 

81,4 

4.0 

78.6 

6.8 

0.958 

.23 

.46 

28 

80.1 

3.3 

77,8 

5.6 

.934 

.01 

1.96 

29 

79.1 

2.7 

77,2 

4.6 

.916 

9.86 

.56 

30 

77.8 

1.3 

76.9 

2.2 

.903 

.82 

0.71 

All  the  IIjKrometrical  elements  are  computed  by  the  Qteenwich  Comtw'*' 


Meteorological  Observations. 


IxTii 


Abstraet  of  the  Results  of  tit  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 

taken  at  tie  Smveyor  Generates  Office,  Calcutta, 

in  the  month  of  September   1867. 


Hourly  Means,  ftc.  of  the  Obserrations  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  elements 

dependent  thereon. 


Eonr. 


Eauge  of  the  Barometer 

for  each  hour  during 

the  month. 


Max. 


Min. 


Diff. 


ft" 


S  *> 


Bange  of  the  Tempera* 
ture  for  each  hour 
during  the  month. 


Max. 


Min. 


Diff. 


Mid- 
night. 

^ 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

$ 
10 
11 


1 

3 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

0 

0 

29.658 

29.792 

29.450 

0.342 

81.5 

84.5 

77.0 

.646 

.779 

.432 

.347 

81.3 

84.2 

77.0 

.636 

.778 

.411 

.362 

81.0 

84.0 

76.5 

.625 

.764 

.394 

.370 

80.7 

83.8 

76.5 

.622 

.769 

.374 

.395 

80.5 

83.4 

76.4 

.631 

.774 

.392 

.382 

80.4 

84.2 

76.4 

.648 

.787 

.412 

.375 

80.4 

84.0 

76.0 

.664 

.800 

.443 

.367 

81.0 

84.5 

76.0 

.685 

.836 

.477 

.359 

82.3 

86.7 

76.8 

.700 

.845 

.491 

.364 

84.1 

87.7 

78.4 

.701 

.846 

.474 

.372 

86.0 

89.3 

79.0 

.689 

.848 

.450 

.398 

85.6 

90.0 

78.5 

.666 

.813 

.395 

.418 

86.5 

91.5 

78.0 

.642 

.811 

.398 

.413 

86.8 

92.2 

78.0 

.618 

.797 

.376 

.421 

86.7 

92.5 

77.4 

.598 

.777 

.362 

.415 

85.9 

92.5 

78.5 

.590 

.773 

.343 

.430 

85.7 

92.2 

78.5 

.502 

.773 

.354 

.419 

85.0 

92.0 

78.7 

.608 

.787 

.878 

.409 

83.7 

89.0 

79.0 

.627 

.800 

.398 

.408 

83.1 

88.0 

79.0 

.650 

.811 

.408 

.403 

82.6 

86.2 

79.0 

.668 

.821 

.414 

.407 

82.2 

86.0 

78.0 

.678 

.833 

.420 

.413 

82.0 

85.8 

77.5 

.674 

.827 

.432 

.395 

81.6 

85.4 

76.4 

7.6 
7.2 
7.5 
7.3 
7.0 
7.8 
8.0 
8.5 
8.9 
9.3 
10.3 
1L5 


13.5 

14.2 

15.1 

14.0 

13.7 

13.3 

10.0 

9.0 

7.2 

8.0 

8.3 

9.0 


The  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thermometer  Means  are  deiircd  from  the  obseryations  made  at  the  sereral 
homs  during  the  month. 


MiUorologieal  ObtenafiiMi. 


Aittraet  of  He  SetulU  of  tie  Hourly  Meteerelogiial  ObtervaUont 

takm  at  the  Surveyor  Gena-al'i  Office,  Calcutta, 

in   tie  monti  of  September   1S67. 


Honrlj  Muna,  &c.  of  the  Obtairatjons  and  of  the  Hjgrometiical 
dependent  thereon. — (Coutimted.) 


Hour. 

Il 

1 
j 

1 
1 

j 

•3 

1 
■i 

Isl 

II 

l« 

'k 

1 

1^ 

l^ 

1.5 

1.^^' 

III 

AU  the  Hjgrotnetrioal  elemetitt  are  computed  bj  the  Greenwich  Constanta. 


Meteorological  Ohtetvation$.  Ixix 

Mttraet  of  the  RetiUU  of  the  Hourly  Meieorologieal  Ohtervationi 

taken  at  the  Sumetfor  QeneraPt  Office,  Calcutta, 

in  the  month  of  September   1867. 

Solar  Badiation,  Weather,  &c. 


.  A  E.  N.  E. 
..  E.  A  E.  Vy  S. 


E.  N.  E.  &  8.  E. 


E.,  S.E.  AS.W. 


.byE. 
•  S.B. 
.  W.  A  S.  8.  "W. 

.  8.  W.  A  S.  W. 

,  8.  W,  A  8.  W. 

.  a.  "W.  A  S.  W. 
W.  A  a.  E. 
,  by  E.  A  8.  8.  £. 


.  E.  A  W.  by  N. 

■  N.E.AN.E. 


\ito6A.x.'^ito7p.  unclear 
aFterwarda.Slightrsmatlip.if. 

Scatd.  clondB  to  4  4.  if .  W  to 
9  L.  u.,  overcast  to  7  f.u.,  clear 
aftenrards.  Thunder  at  IIJa.!!. 
Rain  at  10  A  11  l.  tt.  A  at  4^  A 
hi  P.  1£. 

Vi^  to  S  A.  K.,  orercaat  after- 
wards. High  wind  at  \i  P.  >i. 
Thunder  at  84  *.  if .  A  IJ  p.  m. 
Lightning  at  \\  p.  H.  Bain  at  8^ 

■I.  AfromlitoSJip.  If. 

Cle«rto2i..ii.StTatonito6A. 
u.  W  to  11  *.  It.  "i  to  a  p.  II. 
overcaat  to  6  p.  k.  Vi  after- 
wuds.  Bain  at  11^  i.  v.,  from 
3  to  6  p.  It.  A  at  10^  p.  K. 

Clear  to  4  A.u.Stratoni  to4  p. 

,  '  i  afterwards,  BainatS  a.m. 

Orereast  to6p.it.  Stratoni  af- 
terwards .  Bain  tVoin2  a.k  .t«lpit. 

Stratoni  to  lOA.K.^itoSp. 
H.Vi  afterwards  .Bain  at  4  a.  x. 

'^i  nearly  the  whole  day. 

Clear  to  7  a.  u.  '^i  to  7  p.  ■-, 
clear  afterwards. 

Clear  to  6  i.  K.  "i  to  8  p.m., 
clear  afterwards. 

'^i  A  \i  to  10  A.  M.  Stratoni 
anerwards. 

Stratoni  to  6  a.k .  '^i  to  3p.it., 
clouda  of  different  kinds  aJter^ 
wards.  Lightning  at  7  A  8  f.  M. 


ight  r 


iat6F 


Clear  to  6  a.  ii.,"i  to  2  p.  H., 
overcast  to  6  f.  m.,  clonds  of 
different  kinds  afterwards.High 
wind  at  2}  f.  h.  Lightning  to 
at  7  p.  H.  Bun  from  2i  to 
Ip.  It. 

M  to  5  A.  It.  '^i  afterwards. 
High  wind  A  rainat^i&lOi 
p.  V.  Lightning  to  E  at  10  f.m. 
Ihonder  at  1(^  p.  u. 

Overcast  nearly  the  whole 

day.  Lightning  to W  from  mid- 

night  to  3  A.  H.  Thunder  at  1  a. 

Bain  from  3  to  8  a.  v.  and 


Ixx 


Mttearological  06$ertatumi, 


Solar  Badiaiton,  Weather,  Ac, — (CouHnuedJ 


16 


17 


18 


19 


ao 


21 
22 


23 


24 


25 
26 
27 


28 


29 


90 


Ma 


c2^ 


1^ 


••• 


••  • 


•t* 


••• 


134.0 
130.6 


132.0 


••• 


•t« 


r-ii 

Inches 
0.84 


Prevailiiig 

direction  of  the 

Wind. 


0.36 


0.62 


0.70 


0.91 


1.79 
1.29 


0.11 


%•• 


0.05 


N.E,E.AE.  byS. 


S.  E.  &E.  S.  E. 


S.  E.  <b  S.  S.  E. 


S.  W.  &  S.  by  E. 


W.  S.  W.  &  S. 


W.N.W.&W.  byN. 

w.  &w.  s.  w. 


0.07 


0.73 


S.W.,S.  &S.S.E. 


S.  S.  E,  &  S.  E. 


S,&  8.  W. 

s.  w.  &  w.  s.  w. 

8.  8.  W.  &  8. 8.  E. 


8. 8.  E.  &E.N.  E. 


N.  £.  &,  E.  8.E. 


E.  N.  E.  &  E. 


••2 

M  O 


«o 


General  aspect  of  the  Sky. 


1.0 


0.2 


1.1 


3.1 


1.6 
1.2 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


Overcast  nearly  the  whole 
day.  Bain  at  6  &  8  a.  x.  &  from 
10iA.M.to4p.  M.&at7p.i[' 

Stratoni  to  11  ▲.  H.,  OTenist 
afterwards.  Bain  at  5, 6  &  12 
A.  M.  &  at  11  p.  X. 

Overcast  to  4  p.  x.,  cloads  of 
different  kinds  afterwards. 
Thunder  at  1(H  a.  u.  Li^htaing 
to  8  at  8  P.M.  Bain  at  midnigliti 
3  &  11  A.  M.  &  at  1, 2i  &  7p.H; 

Overcast  to  10  a.  m.,  stratoni 
to  6  P.  M.  v>-.i  afterwards.  Bain 
at  midnight  &  3^  a.  m. 

'^i  &  \i  to  8  A.  M.|  stratoni  to 
noon.,  overcast  to6p.  M.,>Ai 
afterwards.  High  wind,  thns- 
der  &  Lightning  at  3  P.  M. 
Bain  from  2  to  6  p.  M. 

Overcast. Bain  after intemls. 

Overcast  to  11  a.  M.  W  to6 
p.  M.,  clear  to  8  p.  m.,  overcast 
afterwards.  Bain  from  2  to  8 
A.  M.  &  from  9  to  11  p.  m. 

Overcast  to  6  a.  m.  Vitolli' 
M.\i&^i  afterwards. Lighining 
toW  at  llp.M.Baiii  at243A.M. 

Clearto2A.  M.  "^i  to 4 P.M., 
clear  afterwards.  Slight  rain  at 
lOJ  A.  M. 

Cearto4A.  M.  Wto7A.M.'^i 
to  6  p.  M.,  clear  afterwards. 
Slight  rain  at  1  p.  m. 

Clear  to  7  a.  m.  ^i  to  6  i.M., 
clear  afterwards. 

Clear  to  6  a.  M.  '^i  to  6  p.U, 
overcast  afterwards  Thunder  >i 
4J  p.  M.  A  from  7  to  9  p.  M  Light- 
ning at  7  p.  u.  Light  rain  it 
4J  p.  M. 

VN^i  to  4  A.  M.  Vi  to  10  A.  U. 

i  to  1  P.  M.Vs-i  to  4  p.  M.  0Fc^ 
cast  afterwards.  Slight  ninit 
5^  &  9  p.  M. 

Clear  to  6  a.  m  Vi  to  9  iM. 
overcast  to  7  p.  M.  \i  9^^ 
wards.  Lightning  to  Sfrom^ 
to  11  P.M.  Bainat7iiklOA.U. 

Clear  to  5  a.m., overcast toSr. 
M. ,  clear  afterwards.  EainatSi- 
M.  &  from  11  A.  M.  to  4  p.  M. 


\  i  Cirri,  —  i  8trati,^i  Ciunuli^v-4  Cirro-strati,  '^i  Cumtdo  strati, ^^  KinKi 


Meteorological  Observations.  Ixxi 

Alstraci  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraVs  OfficCy  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  of  September  1867. 

MOSTHLT  BbSULTS. 


Indies. 

Mean  heiglit  of  the  Barometer  for  the  month...              ...  ...  20.646 

Max.  height  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at  11  a.  m.  on  the  29fch  ...  29.848 

Min.  height  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at  4  p.m.  on  the  16th  ...  29.343 

^Wreme  ratine  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month         «..  ...     0.506 

Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Pressures      ...            ...            ...  ...  29.708 

Ditto        ditto       Min.        ditto         ...            ...            ...  ...  29.582 

Mean  daily  range  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month    ...  ...    0.126 


Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month       ...             83.1 

Max.  Temperature  occurred  at  2  <&  3  p.  m.  on  the  1st  k  12th 92.6 

Min.  Temperature  occurred  at  6  <fe  7  a.  H.  on  the  22nd        76.0 

Extreme  range  oi  the  Temperature  during  the  pionth         16.6 

Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Temperature  .. .            ...                88.1 

Ditto       ditto        Min.        ditto,        ...    ^        ...                79.7 

Jfeaj»c{ai7yran^«  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month...           ...  8.4 


Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month    ...            ...            ...  80.3 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  2.8 

Computed  Mean  Dew-point  for  the  month          ...             ...             ...  78.3 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  computecl  mean  Dew-point  ...  4.8 

Inches. 
Mean  Elastic  force  of  Vapour  for  the  month    ...  ,„  ...    0.949 


Troy  grain. 

Mean  Wei ^^  of  Tapour  for  the  month  ...  ...  ...     10.18 

Additional  Weight  of  Vapour  required  for  complete  saturation    ...       1.68 
Mean  degree  of  humidity  for  the  month,  complete  saturation  being  unity  0.86 


Inches. 

Sained  25  days, — ^Max.  fall  of  rain  during  24  hours        ...  ...        2.06 

Total  amount  of  rain  during  the  month  ...  ...  ...       13.70 

Total  amount  of  rain  indicated  by  the  Gauge  attached  to  the  anemo- 
meter during  the  month       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       12.41 

PreTsiling  direction  of  the  Wind S.  W.  &  S.  S.  £. 


Meteorological  06seniation$. 
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Meteorological  Observalions. 
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Abstract  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraVs  Office^  Calcutta, 

in  the  month  of  October  1867. 

Latitude  2^^  83'  V  North.    Longitude  88^  20'  3^  East. 
Height  of  the  Cistern  of  the  Standard  Barometer  above  the  sea  level,  18.11  feet. 

Pail  J  Means,  &c.  of  the  Observations  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  elements 

dependent  thereon. 


1% 

Bange  of  the  Barometer 

^i 

Range  of  the  Tempera- 
ture during  the  day. 

*  Is 

during.the  day. 

Date. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Max. 

Min. 

DiflF. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

o 

0 

o 

o 

1 

29.818 

29.879 

29.767 

0.112 

81.5 

87.8 

78.0 

9.8 

2 

.850 

.911 

.799 

.112 

83.0 

86.5 

79.2 

10.3 

3 

.879 

.941 

.821 

.120 

84.0 

89.5 

80.2 

9.3 

4 

.874 

.942 

.793 

.149 

83.4 

88.5 

77.3 

1Z.2 

5 

.861 

.924 

.809 

.116 

82.8 

88.0 

78.0 

10.0 

6 

.852 

.912 

.794 

.118 

83.9 

89.4 

80.6 

8.8 

7 

.852 

.913 

.796 

.117 

83.4 

88.8 

78.6 

10.3 

8 

.852 

.906 

.802 

.104 

83.8 

90.0 

79.0 

11.0 

9 

.876 

.950 

.789 

.161 

83.9 

89.3 

79.7 

9.6 

10 

.874 

.947 

.799 

.143 

84.2 

89.5 

79.5 

10.0 

11 

.847 

.895 

.802 

.093 

82.8 

90.0 

78.5 

11.5 

12 

.825 

.872 

.755 

.117 

83.3 

89.5 

78.8 

10.7 

13 

.859 

.929 

.811 

.118 

82.9 

89.0 

78.5 

10.5 

14. 

.890 

.953 

.841 

.112 

83.4 

88.7 

79.2 

9.5 

15 

.911 

.972 

.851 

.121 

83.1 

88.8 

77.9 

10.9 

16 

.916 

30.008 

.836 

.172 

81.2 

87.0 

76.2 

10.8 

17 

.875 

29.944 

.817 

.127 

81.5 

88.5 

76.0 

13.5 

18 

.862 

.902 

.803 

.099 

81.1 

87.0 

78.0 

9.0 

19 

.908 

.956 

.870 

.086 

77.1 

79.5 

75.4 

4.1 

20 

.934 

.999 

.886 

.113 

78.4 

84.6 

75.7 

8.9 

21 

.880 

.957 

.800 

.157 

80.8 

86.7 

76.0 

10.7 

22 

.844 

.897 

.767 

.130 

80.9 

i     86.5 

78.0 

7.5 

23 

.880 

.959 

.816 

.143 

82.8 

88.4 

78.5 

9.9 

24 

.936 

.994 

.870 

.124 

81.3 

86.0 

77.0 

9.0 

25 

.939 

30.005 

.887 

•118 

79.3 

83.6 

77.0 

6.6 

26 

.909 

29.977 

.842 

.135 

79.7 

86.0 

76.5 

8.6 

27 

-.914 

.981 

.865 

.116 

79.4 

86.0 

74.6 

10.5 

28 

.912 

.982 

.865 

.117 

78.5 

1     86.4 

72.6  < 

12.9 

29 

.916 

.979 

.875 

.104 

76.4 

1     84.5 

69.5 

15.0 

80 

.895 

.945 

.848 

.097 

76.9 

;     83.6 

69.6 

14.0 

31 

.836 

.881 

.779 

.102 

73.1 

74.7 

L 

^  70.6 

4.1 

The  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb, 
Thermometer  Means  are  derived,  from  the  hourly  observations,  made  during' 
ihe  day. 


lixiv  JleUorologkal  Oitervatioju. 

Abtlract  of  Ihe  RetiilU  of  Ike  Hmdg  MeUoTologic&l  Oltervatuu 

Utkett  al  ihe  Surveyor  Geueial'a  Office,  Calcutta, 

in  lie  ittoHlk  /   October   1867. 


Daily  Means,  *e.  of  tUo  Ob»er™tioDB  and  of  the  Hjgrometrical  elBmeati 
dependent  tiiereou.—fCoMliimetl.J 


1 

■8 

1 

1       ^ 

3 

k 

Date. 

1. 

1 

a 

1       ■ 

« 

T    1 

H 
ii 

1 

} 

S.I     ^ 

i 

0 

o 

0 

0         Id 

elies. 

T.gr. 

T.gr. 

79.7 

1.8 

78.4 

3,1       0 

952 

10.25 

1.06        0 

a 

80.6 

2.4 

78.9 

4.1 

967 

.39 

.43 

88 

81.1 

2.9 

79.1 

4.9 

973 

.42 

.76 

» 

79.7 

3.7 

77.1 

6.3 

913 

9.80 

2.16 

81 

■  ra.B 

3.3 

77,2 

6.6 

916 

.83 

1.92 

M 

79.9 

4.0 

77.1 

6,8 

913 

.78 

2.35 

81 

79.4 

4.0 

76.6 

6.8 

899 

.63 

.83 

II 

78.2 

5.6 

74,3 

9.6 

83S 

8.94 

3.16 

7* 

77.7 

6.2 

73.4 

10,6 

811 

.67 

■46 

J1 

78.3 

5.9 

74.2 

10.0 

832 

.91 

.33 

73 

77.9 

4.9 

74.6 

8.3 

840 

9.03 

2.72 

77 

78.3 

8.0 

74.8 

8.6 

849 

.09 

.84 

f» 

78.3 

4.6 

76.1 

7.8 

857 

.19 

.60 

78 

77.9 

6.5 

74,0 

9.4 

827 

8.88 

3.08 

74 

76.4 

6.7 

71,7 

11.4 

768 

.24 

.62 

ro 

74.4 

6.8 

69.6 

11.6 

717 

7.71 

.60 

It 

74.8 

6.7 

70.1 

11.4 

729 

.85 

.46 

S9 

77.8 

3.3 

75,6 

6.6 

868 

9.35 

1,82 

8i 

76.2 

0.9 

75.6 

1.6 

871 

.44 

0.48 

» 

20 

76.4 

2.0 

75.0 

3.4 

854 

.25 

1.06 

0 

m 

77.4 

3.4 

75,0 

6.8 

864 

.20 

.87 

S 

23 

78,2 

76.3 

4.6 

890 

.69 

.61 

18 

23 

78.3 

4^6 

751 

7,7 

857 

.19 

2.66 

)fl 

21 

77.5 

3.8 

74,8 

6.6 

849 

.13 

.11 

81 

25 

77.2 

2.1 

76.7 

3-6 

873 

.43 

1.16 

V 

2« 

76.2 

3.5 

73.7 

6.0 

819 

8.85 

.87 

0 

27 

•  74.3 

6.1 

70.7 

8.7 

744 

.03 

2,69 

ss 

28 

71.6 

7,0 

66.6 

11.9 

651 

7.04 

3.31 

29 

69.2 

7,2 

64.2 

12,2 

601 

6.53 

.19 

30 

69.4  ' 

7.6 

61.1 

12,8 

699 

.60 

.36 

31 

71.7 

1,4 

70.8 

2.5 

741 

8.10 

0.69 

1  the  Hf  |i(TometrioBl  elemeati  are  wmpnted  by  the  Qremwicli  O 


Meteorological  Obserrations, 


IxXT 


AhHraci  of  the  Resnlts  of  the  Honrh/  Meteorological  Observationi 

taken  at  the  Snrvegor  General'^  Office,  Calcutta, 

in  the  month  of  October   1867. 


tfonrly  Means,  &c.  of  the  Observations  and  of  the  Hjgrometrical  elementa 

dependent  thereon. 


•S15 

EaDge  4 

[)f  the  Barometer 

Bange  of  tbe  Tempera* 

£5^ 

for  each  hour  during 

ture  for  each  hour 

• 

3Weo 

the  month 

• 

^an  Dry  ! 
hermomei 

during  the  month. 

Hour. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Max. 

Min.     Diff. 

ill 

s^ 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

o 

0 

o 

Mid- 

night. 

29.883 

29.949 

29.813 

0.136 

78.9 

82.6 

73.0 

9.6 

1 

.873 

.940 

.795 

.145 

78.5 

82.2 

72.5 

9.7 

i 

.865 

.935 

.790 

.145 

78.1 

82.0 

72.4 

9.6 

3 

.858 

.934 

.783 

.151 

77.9 

81.6 

71.3 

10.3 

4 

.857 

.929 

.802 

.127 

77.6 

81.5 

70.5 

11.0 

t 

.872 

.938 

.815 

.123 

77.4 

81.3       70.0 

11.3 

6 

.889 

.951 

.821 

.130 

77.2 

81.0 

69.5 

11.5 

7 

.905 

.974 

.840 

.134 

78.1 

81.5 

70.6 

10.9 

8 

.924 

.998 

.855 

.143 

80.6 

84.0 

74.0 

10.0 

9 

.937 

30.008 

.862 

.146 

82.6 

86.8 

74.7 

12.1 

10 

.939 

.003 

.8(30 

.143 

^3.9 

87.2 

74.5 

12.7 

11 

.921 

29.981 

.842 

.139 

85.1 

88.0 

74.4 

13.6 

Noon. 

.899 

.965 

.833 

.132 

85.3 

89-4 

73.4 

16.0 

1 

.871 

.937 

.808 

.129 

85.3 

90.0 

73.0 

17.0 

s 

.847 

.912 

.776 

.136 

85.4 

89.5 

73.0 

16.6 

3 

.830 

.892 

.756 

.137 

85.6 

90.0 

73.0 

17.0 

4 

.828 

.887 

.767 

.120 

84.9 

89.6 

72.4 

17.2 

6 

.882 

.901 

.773 

.128 

84.2 

89.0 

72.2 

16.8 

6 

.847 

.921 

.782 

.139 

82.3 

86.6 

71.6 

15.0 

7 

.863 

.919 

.793 

.126 

81.3 

85.0 

71.0 

14.0 

8 

.882 

.939 

.811 

.128 

80.6 

84.6 

70.8 

13.7 

9 

.896 

.950 

.841 

.109 

79.9 

84.0 

71.0 

13.0 

10 

.903 

.959 

.843 

.116 

79.4 

83.5 

71i) 

12.5 

11 

.896 

.955 

.845 

.110 

79.0 

82.8 

70.6 

12.2 

The  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thermometer  Moans  are  derived  from  the  observations  made  at  the  several 
boiln  doling  the  month. 


kzvl 


Met^orohgical  Observafi^n$. 


Adsfracf  of  ihe  RemlU  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  OlaervAticnt 
taken  at  ihe  Surveyor  GeneraVi  Office,  Calcutta, 
in   the   month  of  October   1867. 


Hourlj  Means,  kc.  of  the  Obserrations  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  elements 

dependeD  t  thereon . — (Continued.) 


Hour. 

Mean  Wet  Bulb  Ther- 
mometer. 

1 

1=) 

• 

1 

i 

Dry  Bulb  above  Dew 
Point. 

Mean  Elastic  force  of 
Vapour. 

1 

Mean  W  eight  of  Vapour 
in  a  Cubic  foot  of  air. 

Additional  Weight  of 
Vapour  required  for 
complete  saturation. 

n 

»■  ■       ■*» 

1 
1 

o 

^ 

o 

o 

Inches. 

T.gr. 

T.gr. 

M^d. 

night. 

76.6 

2.3 

76.0 

3.9 

0.864 

9.24 

1.23 

0.^ 

1 

76.4 

2.1 

74.9 

3.6 

.861 

.21 

.14 

.89 

2 

76.2 

1.9 

74.9 

3.2 

.861 

.22 

.00 

.90 

8 

76.0 

1.9 

74.7 

3.2 

.846 

.17 

0.99 

.90 

4 

76.9 

1.7 

74.7 

2.9 

.746 

.17 

.90 

.91 

6 

76.7 

1.7 

74.6 

2.9 

.840 

.12 

.89 

.91 

6 

76.7 

1.6 

74.6 

2.6 

.843 

.14 

.81 

.92 

7 

76.4 

1.7 

76.2 

2.9 

.860 

.31 

.91 

.91 

8 

77.2 

3.4 

74.8 

,     6.8 

.849 

.16 

1.86 

.83 

9 

77.6 

6.0 

74.1 

8.6 

.830 

8.91 

2.77 

.76 

10 

77.6 

6.3 

73.2 

10.7 

.806 

.63 

3.60 

.71 

11 

77.8 

7.3 

72.7 

12.4 

.792 

.47 

4.10 

.07 

Noon. 

77.6 

7.7 

72.2 

13.1 

.781 

.33 

.31 

.06 

1 

77.4 

7.9 

71.9 

13.4 

.773 

.26 

.38 

.65 

2 

77.4 

8.0 

71.8 

13.6 

.771 

.21 

.47 

.05 

3 

77.6 

8.1 

71.8 

13.8 

.771 

.21 

.66 

.64 

4 

77.4 

7.6 

72.1 

12.8 

.778 

.31 

.18 

.07 

6 

77.4 

6.8 

72.6 

11.6 

.790 

.46 

3.79 

.09 

a 

77.3 

6.0 

73.8 

8.6 

.822 

.82 

2.76 

.76 

7 

77.1 

4.2 

74.2 

7.1 

.832 

.96 

.28 

.80 

% 

77.0 

3.6 

74.6 

6.1 

.840 

9.07 

1.94 

.82 

9 

76.8 

3.1 

74.6 

6.3 

.843 

.11 

.67 

.85 

]0 

76.7 

2.7 

74.8 

4.6 

.849 

.17 

.46 

.86 

11 

76.6 

2.6 

74.7 

4.3 

.846 

.16 

.34 

.87 

All  the  Hygrometrical  elements  are  computed  by  the  Greenwich  Constant 


Meteorological  Ob^ervatums, 


Ixzvii 


Abstract  of  the  Senilis  of  ike  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office,  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  cf  October  1867. 
Solar  Badiation,  Weather,  &c. 


I 


CO 'J 


1-^    9 


Prevailing 

direction  of  the 

Wind. 


OB 


General  aspect  of  the  Sky. 


2 


127.0 


131.0 


124.0 


Inches 
0.81 


6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 

13 

14 
16 
16 

17 
18 


130.8 

182.6 
128.4 

128.0 

125.0 

128.5 
129.8 

127.4 
126.0 
125.5 
120.0 


0.11 


S.  by  E.  A  variable, 


S.  by  £.  &  S* 


S.  k  S.  8.  W. 


S.  S.W.  &  variable, 


S.  W.  A  S.  S.  W. 


S.  8.  W.  &  8.  W. 


W.  8.  W,  &  S.S.  E. 
N.  W.  &  W.  N.  W. 

N.  W.  A  N.  N.  W. 

N.  E.  k  E.  N.  E. 

8. 
Variable. 

N.  N.  W. 


N.  E.  &  E.  N.  E. 

E.  K  £.  &N.  E. 
E.  N.  E. 
N.  N.  E. 
E.  N.  E. 


0.2 


3.7 


'^i  to  noon.  Overcast  to  3  p. 
ic.  Clonds  of  different  kinds  af- 
terwards. £ain  at  1  &  2  p.  ic. 

Clear  to  5  a.  m.-  Vi  to  11  a.,  u. 
^i  to  8  p.  ic.  Clear  afterwards. 
Thunder  at  2ii  P.  m.  Slight  rain 
at  5  p.  H. 

Clear  to  7  A.  K.  '^i  to  7  P.  M. 
Overcast  afterwards.  Lightning 
from  8  to  10  p.  m. 

v>Ji  to  5  A.  ic.  W  to  1  p.  M. 
Clonds  of  different  kinds  after- 
wards. High  wind  at  9  p.  ic. 
Lightning  Irom  7  to  9p.m. Slight 
rain  at  9  p.  M. 

Clear  to  4  a.  m.  W  to  noon, 
"^i  afterwards.  Lightning  at  8  <fc 
11  p.  M.  Thunder  &  slight  rain 
at  2\  P.  M. 

Clear  to  5  a.  m.  '^i  to  6  p.  ic. 
Clonds  of  diflerent  kinds  after- 
wards. 
v_i  &\i  to  8  A.  M.  ^i  afterwards. 

Clear  to  11  a.  if .  ^i  to  4  p.  ic. 
Clear  afterwards. 

Clear  to  6  a.  m.  W  to  3  p.  ic. 

i  to  8  p.  M.  Clear  afterwards. 

Clear  to  9  a.  m.  '^i  to  6  p.  m. 
Clear  afterwards. 

Clear  to  8.  a.  m.  ^i  afterwards. 

\-i  &  Vi  to  9  A.  M.  ^i  to  1 
p.  M.  Vi  to  7  P.H.  '^i  afterwards. 

\i  to  8  A.  M.  ^i  to  4  p.  M. 
Clouds  of  different  kinds  after- 
wards. 

Clear  to  2  a.  m.  Vi  to  6  a.  ic. 
^i  to  5  p.  M.  Clear  afterwards. 

Clear  to  10  a.  m.  ^i  to  3  p.  m. 
\i  afterwards. 

Clear  nearly  the  whole  day. 
Sliffhtly  foggy  at  10  k  11  p.  m. 

Clear  to  lO  a.  h.  \i  to  6  p.  m. 
Clear  afterwards. 

\-i  to  7  A.  M.  ^i  to  11  A.  If. 
Overcast  afterwards.  Light  rain 
at  noon  &  1  p.  if .  &  from  9  to  11 
p.  If . 


lleffOTotogieal  Observation*. 
Solftr  BiidiBtion.   Weather,  ie. — (Coniimud.) 


h 

PwTMling 

.a; 

direction  of  the 
Wind. 

General  aspect  of  the  Sky. 

laches 

-a"' 

19 

2.43 

N.E. 

1.0 

OTereast .  "nmnder  at  81 T.  n. 
Rain  from  midnight  to  S  l  >. 
&  from  10  A.  If.  to  6  P.  M. 

20 

119.4 

2.06 

E.  &  vsrUble. 

0.6 

Orercaat  to  8  A.  M.  W  A  "i 
lo  1  F.  H.  Overcast  aftenrvdt. 
Bain  at  midnight,  2  A  4$  ..  v., 
2f.  h.,  a  from  4  to  9  F.  h. 

21 

126.S 

W.N.W.4W.S.W. 

v^.i  A  Vi  lo  3  A.  »t.  OwmK 
to8A.  M.  '^i  tolp.  M.  "itoi 
p.  K..  clear  afterwards. 

22 

131.7 

W.  8.  W.&  TMiftble 

V.ito6  A.  M. --"itolP.  M-VJ 
Slight  rain  at  noon. 

23 

129.5 

8.W.  &E.S.E. 

"i  to  4  P.M.,  clew  aftemrdi. 

24 

129.0 

JS.N.E.&  variable. 

'io 

jClear  to5  A.  ir.  "ito7P."- 
irlear  afterwards. 

26 

0.73 

N.  E.  A  K.  N.  E. 

Clear  to  6  a.  M.  "i  to  10  iJi. 
Overcast  to  2  P.  M.  Cloudirf 
different  kinds  to  8  p.  M.,  dot 
afterwards.  Thunder  at  12i  i. 
M.  EainatlOA.u.  AfromiKNM 
to  2  p.  M. 

26 

124.0 

N.  by  W.A  variable 

Clearto4A.  ii.Wto9i.». 
"i  to  5  p.  M.CIear  aflerwarii. 

27 

126.0 

N.byW.ANbjE. 

Clear  afterwards.  Fogfff  fn" 

midnight  to  4  a.  M. 

28 

12S.2 

N.E.  AN.  N.E. 

Clear  to  1a.  m.  vJto4A.H. 
Clear  to  10  a.  m.  witoBf.U. 
Clear  afterwards. 

29 

126.* 

N.E.  A  N. 

Clear  to  6  a.  M.  \i  to  S  f.  V. 
Clear  afWrwards. 

30 

123.2 

N.  N.  E.  &  N.  E. 

Clear  to  S  a.  u.  yi  toSr.M. 
V,i  &  v^i  afterwards. 

31 

2.31 

E.  N.E.  A  N.E. 

1.3 

v-^i  to  2  A.  M.  OrereaJt  site- 
wards.  Bain  from  3  a.  ti.  W  U 

i  Strati,' i  Ciuniili,v—i  Cirro-strati,  '^iCtuaalo  strati,  ^^  ITuak 


Meteorological  Observation^. 


AB^fraci  of  lie  ReeulU  of  ike  Hourlt/  Meteorological  Observaliom 
taken  at  tk4  Surveyor  Generate  Office,  Calcutta, 
in  Ike  montk  of  October   1867. 

Monthly  Bjbsults. 


Mean  height  of  the  Barometer  ftnr  the  month... 
Max.  height  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at  9  ▲.  m.  on  the  16th 
Min.  hei^t  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at  3  p.ic.  on  the  12th 
Extreme  rafig^  of  the  Barometer  duriog  the  month 
Mean  of  the  d$i] J  Max.  Pressures     „. 
Ditto        ditto       Min.        ditto         .,« 
Mean  dailg  range  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month    ... 


Inches. 

.  29.880 
.  30.008 

29.766 
.    0.263 

29.942 
.  29.821 
.    0.121 


Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month 
Max.  Temperature  occurred  at  1  &3  p.  ic.on  the  8th  &  11th... 
Min.  Temperature  occurred  at  6  a.,  m.  on  the  29th  &  30th  ... 
Extreme  range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month       '... 
Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Temperature ... 

Ditto       ditto        Min.        ditto, 
Mean  daily  range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month... 


81.2 
90.0 
69.6 
20.6 
86.8 
76.9 
9.9 


Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month    ...            ...            ...  76.9 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  4.3 

Computea  Mean  Dew-point  for  the  month         ...            ...            ...  73.9 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  computed  mean  Dew-point  ...  7.3 

Inches. 


Mean  Elastic  force  of  Vapour  for  the  month 


••• 


0.824 


Troy  grain. 

Mean  Weight  of  Vapour  for  the  month  ...  ...  ...      8.88 

Additional  Weight  or  Vapour  required  for  complete  saturation    ...      2.33 
Mean  degree  of  humidity  for  the  month,  complete  saturation  being  unity  0.79 


Inches. 

Bained  10  days, — ^Max.  fall  of  rain  during  24  hours        ...  ...         2.43 

Total  amount  of  rain  during  the  month  ...  ...  ...        8.4S- 

Total  amount  of  rain  indicated  by  the  Gauge  attached  to  the  anemo- 
meter during  the  month  «..         ...  ...  ...         8.01 

I^rtvailibg  direction  of  the  Wind N.  £.  &  £.  N.  E. 


'Mettorologkal  Obteroatiom, 


^VlA 

■UO  U.8H 

-^     -^                            -H                            « 

■Al'M 

■no  area 

-•" 

■JAUJA. 

__H_____-               __e«"9J                      -        -HP-  — 

■«o  ui^a 

M^q-Ai 

■no  msii 

■Ai 
■no  ni«a 

s^q-Av 

- 

■no  ni»;i 

, 

^^■.4i 

J 

■no  uiBa 

-H^     ^ 

■no  niBjT 

-H 

„rt«                p-                -.-H               -       - 

•no  niBg 

fH                       -^ 

■R 

-no  nLH}[ 

■uoniBjT 

■i                                                                                         —         —«-* 

■a  -s  's 

■uoniita 

■a-s 

-no  QiwHi 

■a 's  '3 

■no  m»a 

-*                      -* 

«         «                                                 -^                      -         "«         "       " 

M 

■UO  nisa 

■V'lq-V 

■no  niFK 

■a  "K  "H 

■no  ncwH 
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Abstract  of  the  Remits  of  the  Sourly  Meteorological  Observations 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office,  Calcutta, 

in  the  month   of  November   1867. 

Latitude  22°  38'  V  North.    Longitude  88°  20'  8^  East. 
Height  of  the  Cistern  of  the  Standard  Barometer  above  the  sea  level,  18.11  feet. 

Daily  Means,  &c.  of  the  Observations  and  of  the  Hjgrometrical  elements 

dependent  thereon. 


■ 

1%. 

!Range  of  tlie  Barometer 

IJiinge  of  the  Tempera- 

during the  day. 

T  2 

ture  during  the  day. 

« 

Bate. 

t 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Meat 
Thei 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

o 

0 

0 

1 

29.728 

29.870 

29.220 

0.650 

70.1 

71.7 

68.0 

3.7 

2 

.561 

.923 

28.5U 

1.379 

73.2 

79.5 

69.5 

10.0 

3 

.976 

30.039 

29.894 

0.145 

77.5 

82.5 

71.4 

ll.l 

4 

30.017 

.084 

.983 

.101 

78.1 

83.4 

73.0 

10.4 

6 

.007 

.087 

.947 

.140 

76.5 

82.0 

72.0 

10.0 

6 

29.980 

.056 

.928 

.128 

74.8 

80.7 

69.6 

11.1 

7 

30.012 

.083 

.904 

.119 

73.9 

80.2 

67.5 

12.7 

8 

.041 

.105 

.986 

.119 

74.0 

79.8 

68.0 

11.8 

9 

.046 

.091 

.980 

.111 

75.4 

81.4 

71.0 

10.4 

10 

.011 

.063 

.951 

.112 

74.7 

76.0 

72.5 

3.5 

11 

29.939 

.004 

.868 

.186 

75.5 

81.0 

72.0 

9.0 

12 

.925 

29.978 

.881 

.097 

74.4 

77.4 

71.8 

6.6 

13. 

.993 

30.053 

.931 

.122 

74.8 

78.8 

71.0 

7.8 

14 

.999 

.072 

.933 

.139 

76.3 

81.9 

72.5 

9.4 

15 

.932 

29.990 

.856 

.134 

76.0 

80.3 

70.0 

10.3 

16 

.931 

.981 

.879 

.102 

72.8 

79.0 

68.0 

11.0 

17 

.987 

30.055 

.942 

.113 

73.3 

81.6 

66.4 

16.2 

18 

30.063 

.125 

30.018 

.107 

75.0 

82.2 

68.5 

13.7 

19 

.087 

.153 

.043 

.110 

75.4 

82.0 

69.5 

12.6 

20 

.067 

.124 

.021 

.103 

74.3 

80.5 

68.7 

11.8 

21 

.064 

.124 

.001 

.120 

74.6 

82.0 

69.0 

13.0 

22 

.085 

.142 

.031 

.111 

74.3 

I     81.4 

68.0 

13.4 

23 

.148 

.216 

.104 

.112 

74.7 

:     83.0 

67.4 

16.6 

24 

.158 

.231 

.100 

.131 

73.9 

i     81.4 

68.2 

13.2 

25 

.111 

.187 

.048 

•139 

72.9 

80.0 

67.0 

13.0 

26 

.111 

.175 

.064 

.111 

72.1 

79.5 

65.6 

14.0 

27 

.161 

.228 

.102 

.126 

72.4 

!     79.8 

66.0 

13.8 

28 

.139 

.217 

.083 

.134 

71.9 

■■     78.4 

66.0 

12.4 

29 

.133 

.206 

.072 

.133 

71.0 

79.2 

64.6 

14.7 

30. 

• 

.138 

.215 

• 

.082 

.133 

t 

1 

t 

69.9 

76.7 

1 

63.5 

13.2 

i 

The  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
^niermometer  Means  are  derived,  from  the  hourly  observations,  made  during 
-tiie  day. 


ifeltoroltyieal  Obiervatioiu. 


Abitracl  of  the  RetulU  of  the  Hourly  MeUorolot/ical  Oltertatmi 

itikeu  at  the  Surveyor  General't  Office,  Calcutta, 

in  the   motttk  of  November   1867. 


SaJljr  Meaoi,  Ac.  of  llie  Obserrftlions  tod  of  Ihe  Hjgrometncfti  el 
depeadcut  thereou. — (Continued.) 


Pftto. 

II 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

si 

II 

lb 

i 

1 

^ 

|.= 

r' 

l_ 

. 

o 

o 

.           JI..1..S. 

T.RT. 

T.gr. 

1 

69.2 

0.9 

68.5 

1.6    \  0 

692 

7.62 

0.41 

OJI 

2 

70.7 

2.5 

68,7 

4.5 

697 

.61 

1.21 

» 

3 

73.3 

4.2 

70.4 

7.1 

736 

.99 

2.05 

m 

4 

73.5 

4.6 

70.3 

7.8 

734 

.95 

.27 

j» 

fi 

70.8 

6.7 

66.8 

9.7 

665 

.11 

.64 

.n 

6 

68.3 

6.6 

63.7 

11,1 

691 

6.45 

.81 

.n 

7 

66.8 

7.1 

61.8 

12.1    1 

655 

.06 

.96 

.a 

8 

68.6 

6.4 

64.8 

9,2 

613 

.71 

.33 

.11 

9 

72.0 

3.4 

6,8 

717 

7.81 

1-62 

.8) 

10 

73.5 

1.2 

n.1 

2.0      . 

792 

8.65 

0.58 

.H 

11 

73.0 

2.5 

71.2 

4.3 

766 

.23 

1.23 

SS 

12 

72.6 

1.9 

71.2 

8.2 

766 

.25 

0.90 

» 

13 

72.8 

2.0 

71.4 

3.4 

761 

.30 

.96 

SO 

14 

73.6 

2.7 

71.7 

4.6 

768 

.36 

1.34 

.» 

15 

70.3 

4.7 

67.0 

8,0 

669 

7.18 

2.13 

.17 

16 

66.8 

6.0 

62.0 

10,8 

559 

6.U 

.60 

.79 

17 

67.1 

6.2 

11.2 

561 

.13 

.71 

.0 

18 

69.1 

5.9 

iib.O 

10.0 

617 

.73 

.58 

.7* 

19 

69.3 

6.1 

65,0 

10.4 

617 

.73 

.70 

.71 

20 

68.1 

6.2 

63,8 

10.6 

593 

.46 

.66 

31 

21 

68.8 

5.8 

6:;.7 

9.9 

611 

.66 

.54 

.■a 

22 

68.3 

6.0 

64.1 

10.2 

699 

.64 

.68 

.51 

23 

68.0 

6.7 

63.3 

11.4 

684 

.37 

.86 

.9 

24 

68.0 

6.9 

63.9 

10,0 

695 

.60 

.61 

m 

25 

66.5 

6.4 

61.4 

11.6 

548 

5.99 

.74 

.« 

26 

64.8 

7.3 

69.0 

13.1 

506 

.54 

.99 

.a 

27 

65.1 

73 

69.3 

13.1 

511 

.59 

3.01 

.tf 

28 

64.9 

7.0 

59.3 

12.6 

611 

.69 

2.89 

M 

29 

61.4 

6.6 

59.1 

11.9 

508 

.67 

.68 

a 

SO 

i 

62.2 

7.7 

56.0 

13.9 

468 

.03 

.95 

.0 

All  tlie  Hj^roiaetririJ  elements  u-e  computed  bj  tke  Greemrich  CoiuM*'* 
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AbHract  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observationi 

taken  at  the  Snireyor  General's  Office^  Calcutta, 

in  the  month  of  November   1867. 


Honrlj  Means,  kc,  of  the  Observations  and  of  the  Hjgrometrlcal  elements 

dependent  thereon. 


^13 

Eange 

of  the  Barometer 

Xi 

Eange  of  the  Temper»- 

ean  Height 

1  Barometer 

32<^  Faht. 

for  each  hour  < 

during 

1i 

ture  for  each  hour 

1 

the  montl 

L. 

s 

s  ® 

during  the  month. 

Hour. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Max. 

Min. 

DiF. 

^^ 

!l^ 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

i 

0 

0 

o 

Mid- 

night. 

30.002 

30.176 

28.954 

1.222 

71.6 

78.8 

67.2 

11.6 

1 

29.985 

.163 

.693 

.470 

71.2 

78.0 

66.4 

11.6 

9 

.971 

.149 

.514 

.605 

70.7 

77.6 

65.6 

11.9 

s 

.963 

.139 

.654 

.585 

70.2 

76.0 

66.5 

10.6 

4 

.974 

.146 

.892 

.254 

69.6 

74.8 

65.2 

9.6 

6 

30.006 

.167 

29.429 

0.728 

69.3 

74.8 

64.8 

10.0 

6 

.022 

.171 

.588 

.583 

69.1 

74.6 

63.9 

10.7 

7 

.044 

.191 

.666 

.526 

69.4 

73.8 

63.5 

10.3 

8 

.069 

.216 

.724 

.492 

72.2 

76.0 

66.8 

9.2 

9 

.086 

.229 

.762 

.467 

74.6 

78.5 

69.6 

8.9 

10 

.087 

.231 

.788 

.413 

76.5 

79.5 

70.4 

9.1 

11 

.068 

.208 

.788 

.420 

77.9 

81.5 

70.5 

11.0 

No<m. 

.042 

.176 

.786 

.390 

78.7 

82-6 

70.5 

12.0 

1 

.012 

.148 

.755 

.393 

79.3 

82.7 

71.4 

11.3 

9 

29.990 

.123 

.722 

.401 

79.7 

83.4 

71.7 

11.7 

8 

.979 

.111 

.706 

.406 

79.6 

82.5 

71.5 

11.0 

4 

.978 

.106 

.690 

.416 

78.5 

81.8 

71.4 

10.4 

6 

.989 

.117 

.708 

.409 

77.6 

81.6 

71.0 

10.6 

6 

80.002 

.136 

.669 

.467 

75.8 

81.0 

71.0 

10.0 

7 

.018 

.160 

.626 

.635 

74.7 

81.0 

70.5 

10.6 

8 

.088 

.171 

.595 

.576 

73.8 

80.5 

69.6 

11.0 

9 

.011 

.189 

.538 

.651 

73.1 

80.2 

68.6 

11.7 

10 

.086 

.199 

.424 

.776 

72.6 

80.0 

67.0 

13.0 

11 

.029 

.186 

.220 

.966 

72.1 

79.6 

66.5 

13.0 

The  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thermometer  Means  are  derived  from  the  observations  made  at  the  several 
hotirt  during  the  month. 
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Abstract  of  the  RemltB  of  ike  Hourly  Meteorological  ObiervaHom 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeveraVs  Office,  Calcutt^i, 

in   the  month  of  Novemher  J.867. 


Hoorlj  Means,  &c.  of  the  Obserrations  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  elements 

dependeDt  thereon. — (Continued.) 


• 

1 

• 

•4.3 

.9 
o 

Dew 

O 

Pi 

Vapour 
of  air. 

ght  of 
ed  for 
iition. 

Hour. 

1 

1 

i 

U9 

o  o 
be  o 

S3 

B 
o 

O 

3  . 

®  ITS  .55 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Inches. 

T.gr. 

T.gr. 

Mid- 

night. 

68.7 

2.9 

66.4 

6.2 

0.646 

7.10 

1.30 

0.86 

1 

68.4 

2.8 

66.2 

5.0 

.642 

.06. 

.25 

.85 

*   2 

68.0 

2.7 

65.8 

4.9 

.634 

6.97 

.21 

.85 

3 

67.6 

2.6 

65.5 

4.7 

.628 

.91 

.14 

.86 

4 

67.2 

2.4 

C5.3 

4.3 

.623 

.87 

.03 

.87 

6 

67.0 

2.3 

65.2 

4.1 

.621 

.86 

0.98 

.88 

6 

67.0 

2.1 

65.3 

3.8 

.623 

.87 

.91 

.88 

7 

67.0 

2.4 

65.1 

4.3 

.619 

.83 

1.03 

.87 

8 

68.5 

3.7 

65.5 

6.7 

.628 

.88 

.     .67 

.81 

9 

69.2 

6.4 

65.4 

9.2 

.626 

.82 

2.38. 

.74. 

10 

69.9 

6.6 

65.3 

11.2 

.623 

.78 

.97 

.70 

11 

70.2 

7.7 

64.8 

13.1 

.613 

.65 

3.61 

.66 

Noon. 

70.1 

8.6 

64.1 

14.6 

.699 

.47 

.94 

.62 

1 

70.2 

9.1 

63.8 

15.5 

.693 

.40 

4.19 

M 

2 

70.2 

9.5 

63.5 

16.2 

.5S8 

.34 

.88 

.69 

3 

69.9 

9.7 

63.1 

16.5 

.580 

.26 

.44 

.69 

4 

69.6 

8.9 

6:i4 

15.1 

.586 

.33 

.02 

.61 

6 

70.0 

7.5 

61.7 

12.8 

.611 

.62 

3.42 

.66 

6 

70.2 

5.6 

66.3 

9.5 

.644 

7.01 

2.63 

.74 

7 

70.0 

4.7 

66.7 

8.0 

.653 

.11 

.12 

.77 

8 

69.7 

4.1 

66.8 

7.0 

.656 

.16 

1.82 

.80 

9 

69.4 

3.7 

66.4 

6.7 

.646 

.07 

.72  . 

.80^ 

lo 

69.2 

3.3 

66.6 

6.9 

.661 

.12 

.61 

.83 

11 

68.8 

3.3 

66.2 

6.9 

.642 

.03 

.60 

.82 

^U  the  Hjgrometrical  elements  are  computed  by  the  Greenwich  Constaoti. 
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Abstract  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraPs  Office,  Calcutta, 
.  in  the  month  of  November  1867. 
Solar  Badiation,  Weather,  &c. 


P 


S' 


a 


rii 

09 


PreTailiog 

direction  of  the 

Wind. 


2 


e 

7 


9 

10 

11 
12 

13 

14 
15 

16 
17 


124.0 


120.6 


120.0 

120.6 
120.0 

119.0 


121.0 

110.0 
116.2 


Inches 
1.12 


•2.74 


0.90 


0.09 


E.N.E.&ii.N.E. 


yane  broken 


N.  &  N.  W. 

N. 


N.&  E. 


E. 


E. 

N.  &  N;  N.  E. 

N.  A  N.  by  E. 

N.  &  N.  N.  W; 
N.  N.  W.  &  N.  W. 

Variable. 

S.  S.  W.  &W.  S  .W 


lb 


General  aspect  of  the  Sky. 


Oyercast.High  wind  from  2  to 
7  A.  M.  Gale  from  6  to  11  p.  m. 
Bain  at  2,  8, 7, 8, 11  k  noon  & 
from  6  to  11  p.  m. 

Overcast  to  1  p.  M.,  Vi  to  8  p. 
M.,  clear  afterwards.  Heavy 
driving  rain  from  midnight  to 
4  A.  M.  Drizzled  from  6  to  10  a. 
I'-FoRgy  at  7  &  8  p.  M.  A  cyclone 
passea  over  Calcutta. 

Clear  to  1  a.  m.,  ^_i  to  6  a.  m., 
Vi  to  4  p.  M.,  clear  afterwards. 
Slightly  foggy  at  4  &  6  a.  M. 

Clear  to  7  a.  m.,  W  to  6  p.  m., 
clear  afterwards.  Foggy  from  1 
to  6  A.  M.  &  from  7  to  11  p.  m. 

Clear.    Foggy  from  midnight 

to  3  A.  M. 

Cleai'. 

Clear.  Slightly  foggy  from  7 
to  11  p.  M. 

Clear  to  6  a.  m.,  \i  to  6  p.  m., 
clear  to  9  p.  m.,  Vi  afterwards. 
Slightly  foggy  from  midnight 
to  2  A.  M. 

\i  to  2  A.M.,  stratoni  to  noon, 
clouds  of  different  kinds  to  7  P. 
M.,  8tratoni£afterwards. 

Stratoni  to  6  a.  m.,  overcast 
afterwards.  Bain  firon  6  a.  m.  to 
9  p.  M. 

Overcast  to  7  a.  m.,  Vi  after- 
wards. Light  rain  at  6  &  6  a.  m. 

Vi  to  6  A.  M.,  overcast  to  4  p. 
M.,  Vi  afterwards.  Slight  rain 
from  11  A.M.  to  1  P.M.  &  at  4p.m. 

Scuds  from  N.  to  4a.  m.,  Vi 
to  7  P.  M.,  clear  .afterwards.Light 
rain  at  2^  p.  m. 

Overcast  to  10  a.  m.,'^!  after- 
wards. 

Clear  to  1  a.  m.,  /^i  to  7  p.  m., 
clear  afterwards.  Foggy  at|l  &  2 

A.  M. 

Vi  to  4  A.M.,  clear  afterwards. 
Slightly  foggy  at  7  <fe  8  P.  m. 
Clear. 


♦By  Anemometer  gauge. 


Ixxivi  MeiMTologieal  Obtervatioms, 

Abttract  of  the  Setults  of  tke  Hourlg  Meteorological  ObtenaSaa 

taken  at  the  Sumeyor  General't  Office,  Caleutis, 

in   the  numlh  of  Ifovemder  1867. 

SoUr  Badiation,  TVeatlMr,  Ac. 


.  T3 

FreTsIling 

II 

irection  of  the 

General  aapect  of  Hie  flkj. 

Wind. 

«1 

i^E^ 

lb 

18 

118.6 

... 

8. 

aeartolli.if.,"ito8ix. 

19 

S.  S.  E.  &  E. 

CleMfto7A.ii.,'^i»oTM' 
clew  af1«rwarda. 

SO 

120.0 

N.  N.  K.  ft  N.  E. 

\_i  to  2a.m.,  olear  to  lOix. 
"itoSi-.M.,  clear  aftemA 

21 

123.0 

N 

aear  to  10  x.  U.,  "^i  tofir.«- 
dear  aftenrardB. 

22 

122.0 

N.  ft  N.  E. 

aearto7A.  ii.,\ito]Oti. 
"i  to  6  p.  M.,  clew  afUrwirii. 
Foggy  from  8  to  10  p.  n. 

Cfew  to  noon. -i  to  6  F.I, 

23 

llfl.O 

N. 

\i  afterwards.  Toga  from  il» 
7  a.  II.  ftfromBtoUF.il. 

M 

117.0 

N.E. 

Clearto5  A.  M.,  \i4"it»» 

26 

116.2 

N.&N.K.E. 

CleartollA.K.,'-ito(F.t 

clew  afterwards. 

26 

N.E.  ft.  NN.W. 

Clear  to  8  A.  «..  \i  *"'«' 
p.  M.,  clear  afterwsrdB. 

27 

117.6 

N.&N.N.  E. 

Clewto6*.i(.,\itol0».t 

"i  to  6  p.  M.  clew  afWiwli. 

28 

116,6 

K.  ft  N.  W.  W. 

Clearto6A.if.,\itolOi.i- 
Stratonitolp.il.,  NftHlof 

29 

114.0 

ramble 

Clearto  5  a.  k.,  \i  to6r-«- 
clew  aftenrardB.Slightlj  hfS 
tram  8  to  11  p.  K. 

SO 

111.0 

N. 

Clewto6i.M.,  NitoSf.*. 
clew  afterwards.  SUghtlj  (bgff 
at  midnight  ft  from  6  W  7  H^ 

Meteorological  Obiervations,  Ixxxvii 

Abitraci  of  tie  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraVs  Office,  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  of  November   1867. 

Monthly  Ebsults. 


IncKei. 

Mean  height  of  the  Barometer  for  the  month...              ...  ...  30.018 

Max.  heignt  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at  10  a.  m.  on  the  24th  .. .  30.231 

Min.  height  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at   2  a.  m.  on  the  2Bd  . . .  28.544 

Extreme  range  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month         ...  ...     1.687 

Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  PresBures     ...            ...            ...  ...  30.096 

Ditto        ditto      Min.        ditto         ...^          ...            ...  ...  29.916 

Mean  daily  range  of  the  Barometer  durfng  the  month    ...  ...    0.181 


Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month       ...  74. 1 

Max.  Temperature  occurred  at  2  p.  m.  on  the  4th  83.4 

Min.  Temperature  occurred  at  7  a.  M.  on  the  30th  63.5 

Extreme  range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month  19.9 

Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Temperature...  ...  80.1 

Ditto      ditto        Min.        ditto,        ...  ...  68.9 

Mean  daily  range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month ...  ...  11.2 


Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month    ...            ...            ...  69.0 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  5.1 

Computed  Mean  Dew-point  for  the  month         ...            ...            ...  65.4 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  abore  computed  mean  Dew-point  ...  8.7 

Inches. 
Mean  Elastic  force  of  Vapour  for  the  month    ...  ...  ...    0.626 


Troy  grain. 

Mean  Weight  of  Tapour  for  the  month  ...  ...  ...      6.82 

Additional  Weight  01  Vapour  required  for  complete  saturation    ...      2.25 
Mean  degree  of  numidity  for  the  month,  complete  saturation  being  unity  0.75 


Inches. 

Bained  6  days,— Max.  fall  of  rain  during  24  hours  ...  ...       2.74 

Total  amount  of  rain  during  the  month  ...  ...  ...      4.85 

Total  amount  of  rain  indicated  by  the  Gauge  attached  to  the  anemo- 
meter during  the  month       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       3.6S 

Prerailing  direction  of  the  Wind N.  &  N.  N.  E. 


Meleorologieal  Ohtervationt. 
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Absfracl  of  lie  Result's  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraPs  Office,  Calcutta^ 

in  the  month  of  December   1867. 

Latitude  22^  33'  V  North.    Longitude  88°  20'  34/'  East. 
Height  of  the  Cistern  of  the  Standard  Barometer  above  the  sea  level,  18.11  feet. 

Daily  Means,  &c,  of  the  Observations  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  elements 

dependent  thereon. 


Hange  of  tlie  Barometer 

I  Dry  Bulb 
rmometer. 

Range  of  the  Tempera* 

3  <s->i 

during  the  day. 

ture  during  the  day. 

Pate. 

• 

Mean 

the: 

at  32 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

3J 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

o 

o 

0 

1 

30.125 

30.201 

30.071 

0.130 

69.4 

76.6 

^.6 

12.9 

2 

.092 

.163 

.024 

.139 

70.9 

78.2 

64.0 

14.2 

3 

.100 

.173 

.039 

.134 

71.0 

77.5 

65.2 

12.3 

4 

.120 

.193 

.066 

.127 

71.6 

78.2 

65.0 

13.2 

6 

.101 

.189 

.046 

.143 

70.0 

77.6 

63.4 

14.2 

6 

.047 

.115 

29.987 

.128 

68.9 

77.0 

61.5 

15.6 

7 

.021 

.088 

.961 

.127 

68.9 

77.1 

63.0 

14.1 

8 

.048 

.125 

30.003 

.122 

67.0 

75.0 

60.5 

14.6 

9 

.068 

.124 

.001 

.123 

66.5 

76.0 

58.5 

17.6 

10 

.083 

.173 

.029 

.141 

66.4 

74.2, 

59.0 

15.2 

11 

.068 

.163 

.013 

.150 

64.7 

72.5 

67.5 

15.0 

12 

.056 

.131 

.005 

.126 

65.3 

74.8 

68.0 

16.8 

13 

.075 

.165 

.014 

.151 

67.3 

75.5 

59.8 

16.7 

14 

.062 

.139 

.010 

.129 

66.7 

73.2 

61.5 

11.7 

15 

.057 

.110 

29.997 

.113 

67.7 

75.0 

61.0 

14.0 

16 

.102 

.180 

30.046 

.134 

67.4 

74.6 

60.0 

14.6 

17 

.108 

.169 

.057 

.112 

69.1 

78.2 

62.0 

16.2 

18 

.093 

.173 

.022 

.151 

68.7 

76.5 

61.5 

15.0 

19 

.082 

.148 

.022 

.126 

68.3 

77.0 

60.5 

16.5 

20 

.057 

.126 

29.992 

.134 

67.7 

75.8 

60.2      15.6 

21 

.042 

.109 

.986 

.123 

67.0 

75.4 

60.0 

15.4 

22 

.057 

.138 

.998 

.140 

66.8 

76.7 

59.2 

17.5 

23 

.099 

.177 

30.044) 

.131 

66.9 

75.2 

60.0 

15.2 

24 

.110 

.182 

.045 

.137 

m,Q 

75.5 

59.0 

16.5 

25 

.074 

.151 

.032 

•119 

66.3 

73.5 

60.5 

13.0 

26 

.058 

.138 

.003 

.135 

67.8 

76.4 

60.0 

16.4 

27 

.055 

.121 

.011 

.110 

70.1 

78.2 

62.0 

16.2 

28 

.082 

.153 

.025 

.128 

69.6 

78.0 

62.5 

16.5 

29 

.085 

.157 

.025 

.132 

68.1 

75.5 

61.4 

14.1 

30 

.096 

.180 

.030 

.150 

66.8 

74.7 

60.0 

14.7 

31 

.082 

.144 

.017 

.127 

66.0 

73.4 

68.5 

14.9 

The  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thermometer  Means  are  derived,  from  the  hourly  observations,  made  during 
the  day. 


Meteorologieal  Obfenationt. 


Abitract  of  the  Heiullt  of  the  Ilourlg  Meteorological  Oiaerratim 

taken  at  t-Ae  Surveyor  Geueral'i  Office,  Calcutta, 

in  the  month  of  December   1867. 

D«)y  Means,  4c.  of  llie  Olwerrations  and  of  the  Hjgrometriol  elemMti 
(l<>pendpiit  Iheroon. — (Conliaued.) 


1 

U 
^ 

1 

1 

•o 

^•5 

ill 

X 

Sate. 

^1 

si 

1 

1 
1 

!i 

Kg 

■s;3 

III 
III 

1 

i 

3 

fi 

n 

a 

s - 

< 

0 

0 

0 

Inches. 

T.p-. 

T.gr. 

1 

63.1 

6.3 

68.1 

11.3 

0.491 

6.41 

2.45 

o,» 

2 

66.8 

6.1 

61.7 

9.2 

.554 

6.08 

.15 

5k 

3 

66.3 

5.7 

60.7 

10.3 

.536 

6.88 

.37 

.71 

4 

61.6 

7-0 

6,S,0 

12.6 

.604 

.53 

.86 

.« 

6 

63.0 

7.0 

57.4 

12.6 

.480 

.27 

.73 

.« 

6 

63.0 

5.9 

6S.3 

10.6 

.494 

.44 

.30 

.W 

7 

61.8 

7.1 

66.1 

12.8 

.459 

.06 

.68 

.6t 

8 

69.8 

7.4 

53.7 

13.3 

,433 

4.69 

.61 

,U 

» 

59.3 

7.2 

63.5 

13.0 

.421 

.67 

•62 

.6> 
.6S 

10 

68.7 

7.7 

62.5 

13.9 

.407 

.61 

.66 

11 

67.1 

7.3 

51.0 

13.1 

.394 

.38 

.42 

.64 

12 

59.3 

6.0 

54.5 

10.8 

.435 

.83 

.10 

.?0 

.70 

13 

61.1 

6.9 

5ii.7 

10.6 

.469 

6.17 

.20 

14 

61.8 

4.9 

57.9 

8.8 

.488 

.39 

1.84 

15 

61.8 

6.9 

57,1 

10.6 

.475- 

.24 

2.22 

16 

62.4 

6.0 

58.4 

9.0 

.496 

.48 

1.91 

,7* 

17 

63.3 

6.8 

58.7 

10.4 

.501 

.53 

2.26 

.71 

.n 

.71 

18 

63.1 

6.6 

58.6 

10.1 

.499 

.61 

.18 

19 

62.6 

5.7 

68.0 

10.3 

.489 

.40 

.20 

20 

61.4 

6.3 

56.4 

11.3 

.464 

.12 

.34 

.68 
.« 
.« 
.70 
.61 
.71 
.70 

.n 

m 

.71) 

21 

6i).l 

6.9 

54.6 

12.4 

.437 

4.84 

.46 

23 

60.5 

6.3 

65.5 

11.3 

.450 

.99 

.27 

23 

61.0 

6.9 

56.3 

10.6 

.462 

5.11 

.17 

24 

60.2 

6.4 

55.1 

11.6 

.414 

4.92 

.29 

25 

60.6 

5.7 

56.0 

10.3 

.458 

5.08 

.07 

26 

61.8 

6.0 

57.0 

10.8 

.473 

.22 

.26 

27 

64.4 

6.7 

59.8 

10.3 

.520 

.71 

.32 

28 

63.0 

6.6 

57.7 

11.9 

.485 

.33 

.57 

29 

62.1 

6.0 

67.3 

10,8 

.478 

.27 

.28 

30 

60.7 

6.1 

65.8 

11.0 

.465 

.04 

.22 

81 



AU  the  Hygrometrical  cleraenta  are  computed  by  the  Greenwich  ComI"'*- 
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Abslracl  of  the  Itesulls  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observatioji& 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraVs  Office,  Calcutta, 

in  the  month  of  December   1867, 


Hourly  Means,  &c.  of  the  Observations  and  of  tlie  Hygrometrical  elements 

dependent  thereon. 


^l 

Eange  of  the  Barometer 

Eange  of  the  Tempera- 

for each  hour  < 

luring 

ture  for  each  hour 

the  month 

• 

during 

the  month. 

Hour. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff- 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

o 

0 

o 

o 

Mid- 

Bight. 

30.060 

30.134 

80.024 

0.110 

64.6 

68.3 

60.5 

7.8 

1 

.074 

.126. 

.022 

.103 

64.0 

68.0 

69.5 

8.5 

% 

.066 

.113 

.012 

.101 

63.4 

67.2 

69.0 

8.2 

3 

.057 

.101 

29.999 

.102 

62.9 

66.6 

68.8 

7.7 

4 

.053 

.106 

30.000 

.106 

62.3 

66.6 

68.7 

7.8 

5 

.062 

.110 

.011 

.099 

61.8 

66.4 

58.2 

8.2 

6 

.080 

.134 

.027 

.107 

61,2 

66.2 

67.5 

7.7 

7 

.101 

.151 

.044 

.107 

61.0 

65.5 

57.5 

8.0 

8 

.130 

.176 

.069 

.107 

65.9 

69.2 

60.0 

9.2 

9 

.147 

.196 

.087 

.109 

67.2 

71.8 

62.6 

9.3 

10 

.147 

.201 

.088 

.113 

70.1 

74.5 

65.6 

9.0 

11 

.130 

.176 

snz 

.103 

72.6 

76.3 

69.3 

7.0 

19'oon. 

.097 

J44 

.042 

.102 

74.0 

76-8 

71.2 

6.6 

1 

.062 

.113 

29.998 

.116 

75.1 

78.2 

72.0 

6.2 

9 

.039 

.086 

.976 

-109 

76.6 

78.2 

71.0 

7.2 

3 

.024 

.083 

.968 

.116 

75.7 

78.2 

72.0 

6.2 

4 

.022 

.071 

.961 

JIO 

74.5 

77.7 

.71.6 

6.2 

5 

.031 

.080 

.970 

.110 

73.3 

76.3 

70.6 

6.8 

6 

.044 

.097 

.987 

.110 

71.0 

74.6 

67.0 

7.5 

7 

.060 

.113 

30.007 

.    .106 

69.8 

73.0 

65.0 

8.0 

€ 

.076 

.129 

.026 

.104 

68.2 

72.0 

64.4 

7.6 

9 

.086 

.137 

.037 

.100 

67.0 

71.5 

63.0 

8.6 

10 

.092 

.147 

.042 

.105 

66.1 

70,5 

61.8 

•8.7 

11 

.087 

•140 

.030 

.110 

65.3 

70.0 

61.0 

9.0 

Qlie  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thermometer  Means  are  derived  from  the  observations  made  at  the  several 
hours  during  the  month. 


Meleoroloffkal  Obtervafiaut. 


Alittracl  of  (he  Beiult*  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  OhKnatiM 

taien  at  the  Surveyor  General's  0$ce,  Calcutta, 

in   the   month  of  Decemier   1867. 

Hourlj  Means,  &c.  of  the  ObierrfttionB  and  of  the  HjgrometncJ  ekme  lb 
dependent   tliereon. — (Continued.) 
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-&I1  the  HygTOmcliical  elemc&ts  ue  computed  by  tli»  fireesirii^  CoiA^ 


Meleorotogical  Oltervaliont.  xciii 

i  of  the  RetulU  of  the  Rourly  Meteorological  Obgercaiioni 
take%  at  the  SurveifOT  GeneraVt  O^m,  Calcutta, 
in  the  mimth  of  December  1867. 
Sokr  Badiation,  Weather,  Ac. 


1 

3i 

111 

Wind. 

^1 

0«iienl  aspect  of  tite  Skj. 

InchK 

~ft- 

1 

120.6 

If.  N.  W.  S.  S. 

\i  4  Vi  to  6  p.  K.,  clew  after- 
wards. 

X 

U6.S 

K.  4  S.  S.  W. 

Clear   to  10  a.  ic.'^itoep. 

8 

1146 

N. 

Chiefly  clear. 

4 

116.0 

N.  &  N.  N.  W. 

Chiefly  clear. 

fi 

116.0 

N.  &  M.  bj  W. 

Clear 

6 

111.6 

... 

S. 

aear.  Slightly  foggy  at  mid* 
night  &  from  7  to  117.  K. 
Clear.  Foggy  at  midnight  &  1 

7 

116.8 

H. 

A.  M.,  &  from  S  to  11  p.  u. 

8 

112.0 

N.  N.  W.  4  If. 

... 

aear.  F(^gy  at  midnight  A  1 
1.  H.,  &from8tol0p.  H. 

9 

114.0 

... 

If.  t  N.  N.  W. 

Clear.  Slightly  foggy  from  9 
to  11  p.  x . 

10 

113.6 

... 

K.&If.byW. 

Clear  t»  7  a.  m.,  -^i  to  10  a.u., 
clear  afterwards.  Slightly  foggy 
at  midnight.  &  1  a.  v. 

11 

113.0 

N.bjW.iW.N.W. 

Clear  to  6  A.  ii.,  thin  \i  to  ft 
from  8  to  11  p.  M. 

12 

U2.4 

N.  *  H.  W. 

Clear  to  6  a.  k.,  ^  i  to  3  p.  u., 

V— i  to  6  p.  H .,  clear  afterwards. 
Foggy  from  midnight  to  7  a.  m., 
&  Irom  7  to  10  p.  K. 

18 

If. 

... 

\i  to  11  A.  M.,  '^i  4  \i  after- 
wards. 

14 

108.0 

N. 

... 

\i  &  W  to  6  p.  11.,  clear  after- 
wards. 

IS 

112.0 

N.N.W.tN.W. 

... 

Scatd.  -^i  to  6  A.  II.,  clear  to 

xcir  Meteorological  Oitervattont, 

Mitract  cf  i^  Setmli*  of  the  Eourfy  Meteonlofieal  Oiienaiim 

take*  at  the  Surveyor  Generat't  Office,  Caletttta, 

ia   the   month   of  Secemier  1867. 

SoUr  SAdiation,  Weather,  fte. 


II 

inwtioo  of  the 

<3«iienl  aspect  of  &u  S^. 

Wind. 

^ 

ft 

Sjto6A.M.,\i&Vat(.8t. 
u.,  clew  aflepwards.  light  nn 
at  li  P.  «. 

Clew  to  noon,  \:  4  Vitoi 
p.  H.,  clear  nftemnb.  Slighuj 
foftfty  from  8  to  11  p.  X. 

CTear.  Slightly  foggy  at  mia 

Chiefly  dear.  ■  ■ 

Chiefly  clear.  Sli^tljfoiBr 

Clear  to  noon,  "i  to  6  r.  i. 

clear  afterwardfl/Foggr  &"■' 

to  11  P.  H. 

i  Cumulo  strMii^^i  r^inU. 
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Alatract  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 
taken  at  tie  Surveyor  Generates  OJice,  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  of  December  1867. 

UOHTBLY  BbSULTS. 


Inches. 

Mean  height  of  the  Barometer  for  the  month..^              ...  ...  30.077 

Max.  height  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at  10  a.  m.  on  the  Ist  ...  30.201 

Min.  height  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at   4  p.  m.  on  the  7th  ...  29.961 

^a'^r^mtf  ran^«  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month         ...  ...  0.240 

Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Pressures     ...            ...            .,.  ...  30.162 

Ditto        ditto       Min.        ditto         ...            ...            .,.  ...  30.020 

Mean  daily  range  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month    ...  •..  0.132 


Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month       ...  67.9 

Max.  Temperature  occurred  at  2  p.  m.  on  the  2nd,  4th,  17th  &,  27th  78.2 

Min.  Temperature  occurred  at  6  d^  7  ▲.  m.  on  the  11th        67.5 

^d;^r«9»«  ran^e  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month        20.7 

Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Temperature...  ...  76.9 

Ditto      ditto        Min.        ditto,        ...  ...  60.9 

Jf6a»(2a%ran^0  of  the  Temperature  daring  the  month...  •..  16.0- 


Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month    ...            ...            ...  61.7 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  6.2 

Computed  Mean  Dew-point  for  the  month         ...             ...             ...  66.7 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  computed  mean  Dew-point  ...  11.3 

Inches. 
Mean  Elastic  force  of  Yapotir  for  the  month    ...  ...  ...    0.469 


Troy  grain. 

MeanWei^tof  Vapour  for  the  month  ...  ...  ...      6.17 

Additional  Weight  of  Vimour  required  for  complete  saturation    ...       2.34 
Mean  degree  of  humidity  for  the  month,  complete  saturation  being  unity  0.69 


Inches. 

Drizzled  1  day, — ^Max.  fall  of  rain  during  24  hours         ...  ...       Nil 

Total  amoimt  of  rain  during  the  month  ...  ...        I^il 

Total  amount  of  rain  indicated  by  the  Gauge  attached  to  the  anemo- 
meter during  the  month        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         Nil 

Prevailing  direction  of  the  Wind N.  &  N.  N.  W. 


Meteorological  ObtervatimM. 
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Meteorological  Oh$ert>ation^ 


Abetraet  of  the  Remits  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraVs  Office j  Calcutta, 

in  the  month  of  January   1868. 

Latitude  22^  33'  Y  North.    Longitude  88°  20'  34/'  East. 
Height  of  the  Cistern  of  tbe  Standard  Barometer  abore  the  sea  lerel,  18.11  feet. 

Pailj  Means,  &c.  of  the  Obserrations  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  elements 

dependent  thereon. 


Sange  of  the  Barometer 

Bulb 
leter. 

Eange  of  the  Tempera* 

5  a>  ^ 
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The  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thermometer  Means  are  derived,  from  the  hourly  observations,  made  during 
tlie  day. 


ii  '  MeleoTohgical  ObiervationM. 

Abstract  »/  the  Betiilft  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  OhttTtnlifm 

(aieii  at  the  S»net/or  General'i  Office,  Calcttlta, 

in  the  vfmth  of  Januarg   186S. 

Dailj  Means,  Ac.  of  the  Obaerrstiona  and  of  the  HjgrometricJ  elnMBU 

depend  ell  t  Ihereon.— ^Cuiid'nwerf.y 
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Abstract  of  the  Sesults  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observatiom 

laien  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office j  Calcutta, 

in  the  month  of  January   1868. 


Hourly  Means,  &c.  of  the  Observations  and  of  the  HygrometriGal  elements 

dependent  thereon. 
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The  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thermometer  Means  are  derived  from  the  observations  made  at  the  several 
hours  daring  the  month. 
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Ahtfract  of  the  SeiuUt  of  the  Hourly  Met&tTologieal  O'aenaiiaa 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  General'!  Office,  Caicutia, 

in    the   month  of  January    1868. 

Honrl;  Meui,  &c.  of  the  Obserrationi  and  of  the  Itjgrametrical  tloDnta 
dependent   thereon. — (Cerdinued.) 
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All  tlie  Hjgrometrical  elements  are  computed  hj  the  Oreenwich  CosKU"- 


MeUordogieal  Ohiertat'um*.  t 

!  of  the  Betull*  of  iht  Sourli/  Meteorological  Hhtenatwu 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  General'!  Office,  Calculfa, 
in  tie  month  of  January  1868. 
Solar  Sadiation,  Weather,  &c. 
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Aislract  €f  the  ReimUt  of  lie  Hourly  Meieorologieal  OhtemHim 
taken  at  He  Surveyor  General's  Office,  Calcufia, 
in  the  month  of  January  1868. 
Solar  Eadiation,  Weather,  Ac. 
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Meteorological  Oiservaiions.  vU 

Ahstraci  of  the  Xesults  of  tie  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraVs  Office,  Calcutta^ 
in   the  month  of  January  1868. 

MOVTHLT   BeSULTS. 


Inches. 

Mean  height  of  the  Barometer  for  the  month...              ...  ...  30.039 

Max.  heigiit  of  the  Barometer  oocurred  at  9  a.  m.  ob  the  16th  ...  30.207 

Min.  height  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at  6  p.  m.  on  the  23rd.  ...  29.877 

Extreme  range  of  the  Barometer  daring  the  month         ...  ...     0.330 

Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Pressure      ...             ...             ...  ...  30.120 

Ditto        ditto       Min.        ditto         ...            ...            ...  ...  29.978 

Jf MA  <^f'/y  raffle  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month    ...  ...     0.142 


Mean  Dry  Bulb  Tliermometer  for  the  month        ...             68.3 

Max.  Temperature  occurred  at  2  &  3  p.  m.  on  the  28th,  29eh,  k  dOth  80.0 

Min.  Temperature  occurred  at  7  a.  m.  on  the  Srd.                ...         ...  65.4 

Extreme  range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month         24.6 

Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Temperature ...            ...                76.6 

Ditto       ditto        Min.        ditto,        ...             ...                61.0 

Mean  daily  range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month...           ...  16.6 


Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month    ...            ...            ...  61.6 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  6.7 

Computed  Mean  Dew-point  for  the  month          ...             ...             ...  56.2 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  computed  mean  Dew-point  ...  12.1 

Inches. 
Mean  Elastic  force  of  Vapour  for  the  month    ...  ...  ...    0.461 


Troy  grain. 

Mean  Weight  of  Vapour  for  the  month  ...  ...  ...      6.08 

Additional  Weight  ot   Vapour  required  for  complete  saturation    ...       2.52 
Mean  degree  of  humidity  for  the  month,  complete  satui'ation  being  unity  0.67 


Inches. 

Sained  1  day, — ^Max.  fall  of  rain  during  24  hours            ...            ...  0.05 

Total  amount  of  rain  during  the  month              ...             ...             ...  0.05 

Total  amount  of  rain  indicated  by  the  Gauge  attached  to  the  anemo- 
meter during  the  month        ...             ...          ...             ...             ...  0.02 

Prerailing  direction  of  the  Wind JN. 
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Meteorological  Oiaervaiion^, 


Abstract  of  tJie  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office,  Calcutta, 

iti  the  mofith   of  February   1868, 

Latitude  22°  33'  V  NortK    Longitude  88°  20'  34''  East. 
Height  of  the  Cistern  of  the  Standard  Barometer  abore  the  sea  lerel,  18.11  feet. 

Daily  Means,  &c.  of  the  Observations  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  elements 

dependent  thereon. 


Pate. 


1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 


•  pN     S     OB 

§  ©CO 


Bange  of  the  Barometer 
during  the  day. 


Max. 


Min. 


Diff. 


Si 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

29.987 

30.079 

29.928 

.988 

.070 

.918 

.969 

.034 

.906 

.997 

.070 

.939 

30.017 

.097 

.948 

29.994 

.080 

.921 

.999 

.064 

.918 

30.045 

.135 

.975 

.067 

.155 

30.010 

.055 

.124 

.001 

.035 

.106 

29.969 

29.995 

.069 

.949 

.942 

.001 

.882 

30.006 

.083 

.954 

.064 

.146 

30.021 

.059 

.142 

29.997 

29.993 

.067 

.922 

.963 

.028 

.894 

.922 

.025 

.844 

.838 

29.893 

.743 

.873 

.962 

.810 

.933 

30.009 

.869 

.859 

29.935 

.756 

.745 

.811 

.694 

.855 

.930 

.794 

.922 

30.013 

.870 

.920 

.005 

.855 

.872 

29.944 

.771 

.807 

.892 

.723 

Inches. 

0.161 
.152 
.128 
.131 
.149 
.159 
.116 
.160 
.145 
.123 
.137 
.120 
.119 
.129 
.125 
.145 
.145 
.134 
.181 
.150 
.152 
.140 
.179 
.117 
•136 
.143 
.150 
.173 
.169 


66.9 
66.3 
65.0 
66.3 
66.0 
66.9 
68.4 
69.9 
70.6 
69.9 
71.2 
72.8 
75.4 
76.2 
74.9 
73.2 
72.8 
74.1 
73.0 
75.9 
78.0 
79.6 
76.7 
76.8 
75.4 
73.1 
71.2 
72.8 
72.6 


Range  of  the  Tempera* 
ture  during  the  day. 


Max. 


Min. 


Diff. 


o 

o 

73.6 

61.0 

76.6 

67.4 

70.0 

62.0 

72.6 

61.0 

74.0 

68.6 

76.4 

68.6 

77.8 

69.5 

77.6 

63.5 

78.6 

64.0 

76.8 

62.0 

79.2 

63.6 

81.7 

67.0 

84.3 

69.3 

83.6 

71.2 

82.5 

67.6 

81.4 

65.6 

88.0 

64.0 

83.0 

66.2 

80.6 

67.6 

84.6 

70.2 

88.6 

70.6 

87.0 

73.0 

86.7 

71.6 

82.6 

71.6 

82.6 

69.0 

80.0 

68.0 

80.7 

62.6 

83.7 

61.6 

82.8 

64.6 

12.5 
19.1 
8.0 
11.5 
16.6 
17.9 
18.3 
14.0 
14.5 
14.8 
16.7 
14.7 
16.0 
12.4 
16.0 
16.9 
19.0 
17.8 
13.0 
14.4 
18.0 
14.0 
16.2 
10.9 
13.6 
12.0 
18.1 
22.2 
18.3 


The  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thermometer  Means  are  derived,  from  the  hourly  obserrations,  made  during 
t)ie  day. 


Meteorological  Observalione. 


Abstract  of  tie  SesufU  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Oisertatim 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  Generates  Office,  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  of  February  1868. 


Daily  Means,  Ac.  of  the  Observations  and  of  the  Hjgrometrical  elementi 

dependent  thereon. — (Continued.) 


Date. 

Mean  Wet  Bulb  Ther- 
mometer. 

1 
1 

Computed  Dew  Point. 

Dry  Bulb  above  Dew 
Point. 

Mean  Elastic  force  of 
vapour. 

Mean  W  eight  of  Vapoui 
in  a  Cubic  foot  of  air. 

Additional  Weight  of 
Vapour  required  for 
complete  saturation. 

1  t 

"51. 
©a.3 

• 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Inches. 

T.gr. 

T.gr. 

1 

60.1 

6.8 

54.7 

12.2 

0.438 

4.85 

2.43 

o.e? 

2 

58.8 

7.5 

52.8 

13.5 

.411 

.55 

.60 

.6; 

3 

60.1 

4.9 

56.2 

8.8 

.461 

5.12 

1.75 

.75 

4 

60.3 

6.0 

55.5 

10.8 

.450 

4.99 

2.16 

.5W 

6 

58.7 

7.3 

52.9 

13.1 

.412 

.58 

.60 

.6» 

6 

60.1 

6.8 

54.7 

12.2 

.438 

.85 

.43 

!S 

7 

61.5 

6.9 

56.0 

12.4 

.458 

6.06 

.66 

J» 

8 

6i.2 

5.7 

59.6 

10.3 

.516 

.68 

.30 

.71 

9 

64.3 

6.2 

59.3 

11.2 

.611 

.61 

•52 

.0 

10 

63.0 

6.9 

57.5 

12.4 

.481 

.30 

.68 

M 

11 

65.6 

5.6 

61.1 

10.1 

.643 

.96 

.34 

.n 

12 

68.0 

4.8 

64.2 

8.6 

.601 

6.57 

.14 

.75 

13 

70.5 

4.9 

67.1 

8.3 

.661 

7.20 

.23 

.76 

14 

71.7 

4.5 

68.5 

7.7 

.692 

.63 

.13 

.^ 

^■% 

15 

6G.4 

8.5 

60.4 

14.5 

.630 

5.77 

3.61 

16 

62.6 

10.6 

54.1 

19.1 

.429 

4.69 

4.13 

m9 

17 

63.3 

9.5 

55.7 

17.1 

.453 

,96 

3.75 

JSl 

18 

64.9 

9.2 

58.5 

15.6 

.498 

6.42 

.66 

.60 

19 

67.5 

5.5 

63.1 

9.9 

.680 

6.34 

2.42 

.73 

20 

71.7 

4.2 

68.8 

7.1 

.699 

7.60 

1.97 

.79 

21 

71.3 

6.7 

66.6 

11.4 

.651 

.05 

8.14 

.69 

22 

71.2 

8.4 

65.3 

14.3 

.623 

6.74 

.96 

•  23 

71.9 

4.8 

68.5 

8.2 

.692 

7.63 

2.27 

.77 

21 

72.9 

3.9 

70.2 

Q.Q 

.732 

.94 

1.89 

.81 

25 

67.4 

8.0 

61.8 

13.6 

.655 

6.04 

3.39 

M 

26 

62.4 

10.7 

53.8 

19.3 

.425 

4.65 

4.14 

.53 

27 

60.5 

10.7 

51.9 

19.3 

.398 

.38 

3.92 

.53 

0  i 

28 

61.8 

10.5 

53.4 

18.9 

.419 

.69 

.99 

ma 

29 

63.3 

9.3 

55.9 

16.7 

.456 

.98 

.68 

M 

All  the  Hygrometrical  elements  are  comx^uted  by  the  Greenwich  Constia^ 


MeUarological  Observations, 
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Abstract  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observation^ 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  General's  OJice,  Calcutta, 

in  the  month  of  Febrtuiry   1868, 


Hourly  Means,  &c.  of  the  Observations  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  elements 

dependent  thereon. 


Mean  Height  of 

the  Barometer  at 

32°  Faht. 

JRange  of  the  Barometer 

for  each  hour  during 

the  month. 

Mean  Dry  Bulb 
Thermometer. 

Eange  of  the  Tempera- 
ture for  each  hour 
during  the  month. 

Hour. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Mid- 
night. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

o 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 


I^oon. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 


Inches. 

Inches. 

29.966 

30.078 

.957 

.066 

.945 

.057 

.935 

.060 

.929 

.052 

.938 

.060 

.953 

.073 

.974 

.09^. 

30.003 

.119 

.020 

.135 

.030 

.155 

.016 

.136 

Inches. 


29.774 
.801 
.761 
.746 
.722 
.709 
.717 
.737 
.741 
.758 
.772 
.774 


29.984 

.111 

.956 

.078 

.924 

.042 

.905 

.031 

.896 

.022 

.901 

.026 

.914 

.036 

.929 

.053 

.952 

.068 

.967 

.080 

.973 

.090 

.971 

.083 

• 

.751 
.730 
.708 
.695 
.694 
.697 
.708 
.730 
.761 
.781 
.798 
.800 


Inches. 


0.304 
.265 
.296 
.304 
.330 
.351 
.356 
.358 
.378 
.377 
.383 
.362 


.360 
.348 
.334 
.336 
.328 
.329 
.328 
.323 
.307 
.299 
.292 
.283 


68.5 
68.0 
67.4 
67.1 
66.5 
66.1 
66.7 
65.6 
67.8 
70.9 
73.7 
75.9 


77.6 

78.7 
79.7 
80.2 
79.7 
78.8 
76.1 
73.9 
72.4 
71.1 
70.1 
69.3 


76.6 
76.5 
76.3 
76.0 
76.0 
76.5 
74.6 
73.5 
75.0 
78.8 
80.6 
83.6 


85-3 

86.5 
86.6 
88.6 
87.3 
86.5 
84.4 
81.4 
80.0 
78.0 
77.0 
76.6 


62.0 
61.6 
60.7 
60.0 
69.0 
68.0 
67.6 
67.4 
60.0 
63.7 
64.6 
66.7 


68.2 
69.6 
70.0 
69.7 
68.5 
67.4 
66.6 
64.0 
63.5 
62.5 
62.0 
62.5 


14.5 
15.0 
15.6 
16.0 
17.0 
17.6 
17.0 
16.1 
16.0 
16.1 
16.1 
16.8 


17.1 
17.0 
16.5 
18.8 
18.8 
19.1 
18.9 
17.4 
16.6 
16.6 
16.0 
14.0 


The  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thermometer  Means  are  derived  from  the  observations  made  at  the  several 
^un  during  the  month. 


xii  MetforoIogKal  Ohervafioia. 

A&thacf  of  the  Semll*  of  the  Hourly  Melmohgkal  Ohmts^ 
taken  at  the  Sarvegor  General'*  Office,  Cakttle, 
in   the  month  of  Felruary   18SS. 


iirlj  SfeuM,  Ac.  of  tlie  Obserrationa  and  of  He  HygronwtriMl  «1« 
dependent  thereon. — fConlinutd.) 

■^J    1 1    S 


1 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

•3 
1 

^ 

1 

IF 

£ 

i 

B 

1 

^ 

-1 

1 

(1 

!^ 

a 

;? 

S3 

Ji 

* 

il 

l>^ 

All  the  H  jgrometricftl  ciementg  ue  computed  by  the  Grecni™ 


Meteorological   Observations. 
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Abstract  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraVs  Office,  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  of  February  1868. 
Solar  Eadiation,  Weather,  «fec. 


P 


.a 


Wind. 


Prevailing 
direction. 


M     an 


d  o 


General  aspect  of  the  Sky. 


2 
8 


4 


5 

6 


o 
112.0 

112.0 


1140 


113.0 
111.8 

120.8 


Inches 


8 
9 


10 
11 


12 


114.6 
122.0 


119.0 
119.0 


112.6 


13 

14| 


15 
16 
17 
18 

19 


20 


120.0 
126.6 


123.0 
120.0 
119.0 
121.0 

117.6 


126.8 


••• 


N.  N.  W. 

N.  N.  E. 

N.  E. 


N.  and  yaiiable. 


N.  &  .N  K  W. 

N.W.&N.N.W. 

JS". 


lb 


N.  E.  &  N. 
N.  E.  &  N. 


N.  W.  &  S.  W. 
S.S.W.&W.byN. 


W. 


s.w. 

Variable. 


Variable. 

N.  N.  W.  &  N. 
W.  &  N.  W. 
N.  W.  &  W. 

W. 


s. 


Miles 


Chiefly  clear.  Foggy  from  8 
to  11  p.  M. 

Chiefly  clear. 

Overcast  to  noon,  ru.i  to  6  p. 
M.,  ^i  afterwards.  Light  rain 
at  7  &  8  ▲.  M.,  &  at  noon. 

W  to  10  A.  M.,  '^i  to  5  p.  M., 
clear  afterwards.  Light  rain  at 

3  A.  M. 

Clear.  Foggy  from  8  to  11  p.  u. 

Clear.  Foggy  at  midnight  & 
1  ▲.  M.,  &  from  8  to  11  p.  x. 

Clear  to  10  a.  m.,  W  to  3  p. 
M.,  clear  to  7  p.  h.,  «catd.  clouds 
afterwards.  Slightly  foggy  from 
midnight  to  6  a.  u.,  at  7  &  8  a. 
M.,  <&  from  7  to  10  p.  k. 

Chiefly  scatd.  W 

Vi  to  8  a.  k.,  clear  to  11  a. 
M.,  '^i  to  6  p.  M.,  clear  after- 
wards. 

Clear  to  3  a.  m.,  scatd.  \i  to 
7  p.  M.,  clear  afterwards. 

Clear  to  9  a.  m.,  scatd.  ^i  to 

4  P.M.,  clear  afterwards.  Slight- 
ly foggy  at  8  A.  H. 

Clear  to  4  a.  m.,  overcast  to 
10  A.  X.,  scatd.  ^i  to  6  p.  u.» 
clear  afterwards.  Foggy  from  3 
to  6  A.  M.,  &  at  8  p.  M. 

Clear  to  2  a.m.,  scatd.  ^i  to 

5  p.  M.,  clear  afterwards.  . 
Scatd.  V%i  &  stratoni  to  10 

A.  M.,  ^i  to  6  p.  X.,  clear  after- 
wards. Slightly  foggy  at  8  p.H* 

Chiefly  clear. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Chiefly  clear.  Slightly  foggy 
at  8  A.  X. 

Clear  to  4  a.x.,  stratoni  to  10 
A.  X.,  overcast  to  1  p.  x.,  scatd. 
W  to  8  p.  X.,  clear  afterwards. 

Clear  to  2  a.x.,  stratoni  to  6 
A.  X.,  Vsi  to  11  A.  X.,  '^i  to  6  p. 
X.,  clear  afterwards.  Lightning 
at  7,  10  &  11  p.  X. 


xiT  Meleorolojfical  Oitervationt, 

Ahtlract  of  tie  Setult*  of  ti«  Hourly  Meftonlogieal  OittntSm 
taken  at  He  Surveyor  General^  Office,  CalemUa, 
is   tit  monti   of  Febnury  186S. 
Sol&r  BAdiation,  Weather,  Ac. 


WlBD. 


25  J21.6 

26  U7.0 

27  118.S 

28  121.8 


Chiefly  clear. 
ClondB  of  different  KiA  It 
7i.  K..  clear  to  11  i.i(.,\il»f 
H.,  clear  afterwaida. 
Stratoni    to   8   a.  m.,  i^ 
clouds  to  4  p.  M .,  overeMl  ™ 
Thunder  and  Li^taJiiig  iftff- 
wards.  High   wind  st  6  m 
Sliehtrainat  S,  6,  SJtllr.i- 
OTarcaet  to  1  A.  >■.  •ati 
elonda   afterward*.  Thuitrtl 
jdnight.  LiEhtoing  to  £.  ^ 
with  bail  at  1a.  m. 
Clear. 

Chiefiy  clear. 
Clear. 
Clear- 
Clear- 


General  aspect  of  the  Skj' 


i  Ciunulo  itrali,^  Sovi 


Metearologieal  Observations. 


Absiraet  of  He  Results  of  ike  Hourfy  Meteorologieal  Observations 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraPs  Office^  Calcutta, 

in  the  month  of  February  1868. 

MOVTHLT  BbSTTLTS. 


Inches. 

Mean  height  of  the  Barometer  for  the  month...              ...  ...  29.956 

Max.  heignt  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at  10  a.  m.  on  the  9th  ...  30.156 

Min.  height  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at  4  p.  M.  on  the  24Ui.  ...  29.694 

Extreme  range  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month         ...  ...    0.461 

Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Pressures     ...            ...            ...  ...30.033 

Ditto        ditto       Min.        ditto         ...            ...            ...  ...  29.890 

JfiMM  (2<u/y  ra4i^  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month    ...  .».    0.143 


Mean  Dry  Bulh  Thermometer  for  the  month       ... 72. 1 

Max.  Temperature  occurred  at  3  p.  m.  on  the  21st.               88.5 

Min.  Temperature  occurred  at  7  A.  M.  on  the  2nd.               57.4 

Extreme  range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month         31.1 

Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Temperature...            ...                80.4 

Ditto      ditto        Min.        ditto,        ...            ...                65.2 

Mean  daUjf  range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month ...  ...  15 .2 


Mean  Wet  Bulh  Thermometer  for  the  month    ...            ...            ...  65.0 

Mean  Drv  Bulb  Thermometer  above  Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  7.1 

Computed  Mean  Dew-point  for  the  month         ...            ...            ...  59.3 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  computed  mean  Dew-point  ...  12.8 

Inches. 
Mean  Elastic  force  of  Yapour  for  the  month    ...  ...  ...    0.511 


Troy  grain. 

Mean  Weight  of  Vapour  for  the  month  ...  ...  ...      5.59 

Additional  Weight  ot  Vapour  required  for  complete  saturation    ...      2.94 
Mean  degree  of  humidity  for  the  month,  complete  saturation  being  unity  0.66 


Inches. 

Sained  4  days, — Max.  fall  of  rain  during  24  hours  ...  ...      0.18 

Total  amount  of  rain  during  the  month  ...  ...  ...       0.18 

Total  amount  of  rain  indicated  by  the  Gauge  attached  to  the  anemo* 
meter  during  the  month       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       0.13 

Prevailing  direction  of  the  Wind N.  A  N.  N.  W. 


Miteorotogieat  Oiuenation. 


I?     5. 
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MefeoroIogkaT  Observations. 
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ASsfracl  of  tie  Sesults  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Ohserrationti 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office j  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  of  March   1868. 

Latitude  22^  SS'  V  Noi-th.    Longitude  88P  20'  31/'  East. 
Jleight  of  the  Cistern  of  the  Standard  Barometer  above  the  sea  level,  18.11  feet. 

Dailj  Means,  &e.  of  the  Observatfons  and  of  the  Hygrometricarelements 

dependent  thereon. 


Bange  of  tlio  Barometer 

Dry  Bulb 
mometer. 

Range  of  the  Tempera- 

d¥U 

*ing  the  day. 

ture  during  the  day. 

Diate. 

d  U 

Mean 
the 
at  3 

Max. 

Mia. 

Diff. 

Meai 
The 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

0 

o 

0 

1 

29.809 

29.875 

29.748 

0.127 

74.5 

86.0 

63.5 

22.5 

2 

.893 

.968 

.831 

.137 

76.2 

85.5 

67.0      18.6 

3 

.931 

30.005 

.879 

.126 

77.8 

89.2 

69.5      19.7 

4 

.885 

29.978 

.814 

.164 

78.3 

90.8 

68.5 

22.3 

5 

.782 

.868 

.719 

.149 

79.9 

92.7 

71.5 

21.2 

6 

.810 

.904 

.74f 

.157 

78.4 

89.0 

69.5 

19.6 

7 

.807 

.868 

.738 

.130 

74.9 

83.0 

68.5 

14.5 

8 

.857 

.923 

.798 

.125 

71.6 

ai.o 

62.7 

ia3 

9 

.935 

30.018 

.881 

.137 

74.7 

86.0 

65.0 

21.0 

10 

.907 

29.989 

.799 

.190 

75.6 

86.1 

68.0 

18.1 

11 

.915 

.995 

.849 

.146 

73.0 

82.0 

65.7 

16.3 

12 

30.010 

30.105 

.954 

.151 

73.9 

83.0 

64.5 

18.5 

13 

29.974 

.050 

.907 

.143 

75.8 

87.0 

65.5 

21.5 

14 

.891 

29.962 

.814 

.148 

79.3 

90.0 

72.0 

18.0 

15 

.846 

.924 

.780 

.144 

80.9 

90.5 

74.6 

15.9 

16 

.918 

.991 

.849 

.142 

79.9 

88.8 

73.0 

15.8 

17 

.974 

30.052 

.883 

.169 

81.3 

92.0 

72.2 

19.8 

18 

.969 

.037 

.899 

.138 

77.6 

88.0 

68.5 

19.5 

19 

.890 

29.979 

.799 

.180 

79.1 

89.0 

71.0 

18.0 

20 

.887 

.971 

.831 

,140 

80.7 

91.0 

72.4 

18.6 

21 

.912 

.985 

.845 

.140 

82.5 

93.5 

74.5 

19.0 

22 

.909 

30.011 

.828 

.183 

83.5 

95.3 

74.5 

20.8 

23 

.857 

29.920 

.805 

.115 

84.2 

95.5 

74.4 

21.1 

24 

.848 

.924 

.790 

.134 

84.3 

94.5 

75.5 

19.0 

25 

.873 

.955 

.808 

•147 

84.5 

94.9 

76.0 

18.9 

26 

.860 

.938 

.784 

.154 

83.2 

95.0 

76.0  '    19.0 

27 

.843 

.898 

.796 

.102 

83.0 

92.0 

77.0 

15.0 

28 

.851 

.937 

.775 

.162 

84.0 

95.7 

74.8  1   20.9 

29 

.859 

.938 

.781 

.157 

84.7 

96.7 

75.0 

21.7 

30 

.847 

.907 

.793 

.114 

83.4 

91.5 

77.3 

14.2 

31 

.885 

.962 

.826 

.136 

84.9 

94.5 

765 

18.0 

The  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thermometer  Means  are  den?ed,  from  the  liourly  observations,  made  during 
the  day.  . 
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Mefeorohgieal  ObservaHans. 


Abstract  of  lie  BesulU  of  ike  Hourly  Meteorological  Oiiemiim 
ti^ien  at  tie  Surweyor  GeneraVe  Office,  Calcutta, 
in  tie  monti  of  Marci   1868. 


Pailjr  Means,  Ac.  of  the  Ob«er7ations  and  of  the  Hjgrometnf^  elenusti 

dependent  thereon* — (Continued,) 
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Meteorological  Observations. 


Abetraci  of  the  Reeults  of  the  Hourly  Meteorohgieal  Obeervatione 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraVe  Office^  Caleut^, 

in  the  nMuthof  March   1868. 


Hourly  Meuui,  &c.  of  the  Obserrations  and  of  tke  Hygronetrical  elementfi 

dependent  thereon. 


fioor. 


Cm  -2 

O  «s 

S  O 

si 


flange  of  the  Baromet^ 

for  each  hour  during 

the  month. 


Max. 


MuL 


Diff, 


o 


^ 


Baoge  of  the  Tempera^ 
ture  for  each  hour 
during  the  month. 


Max. 


Min. 


Difi: 


Inchei. 

Inchefl. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

o 

0 

o 

Mid- 
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29.889 

30.023 
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74.6 
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67.7 

1 
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.772 
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2 
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3 
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4 

.866 
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o 
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.776 
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77.6 
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6 

.889 

.026 

.794 

.231 
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7 
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62.7 
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.937 
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.846 
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80.0 

66.7 

9 
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.093 
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91.6 

76.6 
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81.9 

88.0 

74.4 

8 

.872 

.979 

.750 

.229 

79.7 

86.2 

71.6 

9 

.891 

.996 

.762 

.233 

77.8 

84.6 

70.6 
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.900 
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.769 

.242 
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.031 

.763 
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The  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thermometer  Means  are  derired  from  the  obserrations  made  at  the  seyeral 
boxurs  daring  the  month. 


MeUorolog'ieal  ObBervalitmi. 


Abitfact  of  ike  RaulU  of  the  ffourly  Meteorological  Ohieri>al\m 
taken  at  (he  Surveyor  General'!  Office,  Calcutta, 
in   the  monli  of  March   1868. 


HoutIj  Ueani,  jic.  of  the  Otwrrftlitms  and  af  the  Hjgrometiicil  elemnli 
depenclevt  thereon. — (Continued. J 
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Meteorological   Observation, 
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Jlb&trdct  of  lie  Besults  of  ike  Hourly  Meteorological  OiservatioM 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  OeneraPs  Office,  Calcutta^ 
in  the  month  of  March  1868. 
Sokr  Eadiation,  Weather,  Ac. ' 


P 


•5  ^ 


a- 


1^ 


Wind. 


Preyailing 
direction. 


*  3  5 


General  aspect  of  the  Sky. 


2 
3 

6 


•8 
9 

ao 
11 
a2 
as 

14 
16 
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o 
124.6 


128.8 

126.0 
127.6 

IdO.O 
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122.0 
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126.0 
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123.4 
122.0 
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SO 
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••  • 
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136.0 
139.0 
133.6 
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134.0 


ai6 


•ti 


••• 


Variable. 


S. 


s. 

S.  A  W. 

S.  k  Tariable. 

W.byS.&  yariable. 

N.,  W.  S,  W.  k  S. 
S.  AS.  byE. 
S.  &  8.  8.  W. 
S.W.&  variable. 
W.  byS. 
W.S.W.&S.byW. 
8.S.W.  A  S.byW. 
S.S.W.  AS. 
£.  S.  £. 


Variable. 


!b 


N.W.  AN.KE. 
Variable. 


S.S.W.  A  S.byW. 
S.  W.  A  S.by  W. 
S.  by  W.  A  W. 
W.byN.Arariable 
S.by W.  A  rariable. 
S.  by  W. 

S.  S.W.AS.byE. 


1.8 
2.0 
01 


120 


Miles 
30.6 


36.2 

86.8 
126.4 

169.3 

130.4 

96.1 

126.4 
84.2 
127.2 
204.6 
93.6 
81.4 
161.3 
267.9 
120.4 


86.7 


2.0 
0.6 


0.8 
0.3 
0.4 
0.2 
0.1 


174jO 
96.6 


140.9 
166.0 
117.2 

97.0 
100.8 

76.0 

126.7 


Clear  to  11  a.  m.,  scatd.  ^i  to 
4  P.M.,  clear  afterwards.  Slight- 
ly foggy  at  8  p.  M. 

Clear  to  10  a.  m.,  scatd.  '^i  to 
4  p.  M.,  clear  afterwards. 

Clear. 

Clear  to  noon,  scatd.  \i  to  6 
p.  M.,  clear  afterwards. 

Clear. 

aear. 

Scuds  from  S  to  7  a.  m.,  ^i 
afterwards. 

Clear. 

Clear  nearly  the  whole  day. 

Clouds  of  oifierent  kinds. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Chiefly  clear. 

Chiefly  Vd. 

Clear  to  6  a.  x.,  scatd.  W 
to  10  A.  M.,  scatd.  /^i  to  6  p.  m., 
clear  afterwards. 

Clouds  of  diflerent  kinds  to  8 
A.  M.,  scatd.  ^i  to  6  p.  m.,  over- 
cast afterwards.  High  wind, 
thunder  A  rain  at  8  p.  M.Light- 
ning  from  7  to  9  p.  K. 

Chiefly  clear. 

Scatd.  '^i  to  3  a.m.,  cleartoll 
A.  M.,  scatd  ^i  to  3  p.  m.,  clear 
afterwards. 

Clear  to  8  a.  m.,  scatd.  N^  A 
'^i  to  6  p.  M.,  clear  afterwards. 

Clear  to  6  a.  m.,  scatd.  \i  to 

6  p.  M.,  clear  afterwards. 
Clear  to  4  a.  m.,  scatd.  \i  to 

8  A.  M.,  clear  afterwards. 

Clear  to  10  a.  m.,  scatd.  \i 
to  7  p.  M.,  cleaff  afterwards. 

Clear  to  noon,  \i  to  6  p.  M., 
clear  afterwards. 

Clear  to  6  a.  m.,  scatd.  \i  to 
11  A.  M.,  stimtoni  to  3  p.  m.,  "^i 
afterwards. 

Clear  to  6  a.  m.,  scatd.  \i  to 

7  p.  K.,  clear  afterwards. 


Abttraet  of  the  Setidt*  of  tie  Hourlg  Meteorologuml  ObtemSm 
taie»  at  tie  Surveyor  Gen«rai's  Offux,  OUatlla, 
i*   tie  mottti  of  Marci  1868. 


8.  byW.*N.N.W. 
S.  8.  W. 
SSW.W&SbyW 
8.8.W.48.by  W. 

LW.4N.W. 


Scatd.  \i  t«  6  Mt,  « 
fterwards. 

Clear  to  11  a.  Il.,wti^l 
tttterwaidM. 

Clear  to  6  A.  ii.,rtnA»» 
terwards. 

Scatd.  \itoll  i.«..M» 

-i  to  €  P.  H-,  Vi  liUrarit. 


\i  Cirri,  —  i  Strati,"i  Cumuli,>-4  Cirro<sti&ti,  "^i  CdjuuIo  strati,^  i^*"^ 
^ICino  cuBiulL 
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Abstract  of  tie  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  Generates  Office,  Calcutta, 

in  the  month  of  March  1868. 

Monthly  Bbsults. 


Mean  lieiglit  of  the  Barometer  for  the  month!.. 
Max.  height  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at  10  a.  m.  on  the  12th 
Min.  height  of  the  Barometer  occurred' at  5  p.  M.  on  the  6th. 
Extreme  range  oi  the  Barometer  during  the  month 
Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Pressures     ... 
Ditto        ditto       Min.        ditto 
Mean  daily  range  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month    ... 


Inches. 

29.885 
30.106 
29.719 

.  0.386 
29.962 
29.818 

,  0.144 


Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month       ... 
Max.  Temperature  occurred  at  4  p.  k.  on  the  29th. . 
Min.  Temperature  occurred  at  7  a.  k.  on  the  8th. 
Mxtreme  range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month 
Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Temperature ... 

Ditto      ditto        Min.        ditto, 
Mean  daily  range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month.. 


... 

.  a  • 
... 
... 
•  •* 


79.6 
96.7 
62.7 
34.0 
90.0 
71.1 
18.9 


Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month    ...            ...            ...  71.0 

Mean  Drv  Bulb  Thermometer  above  Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  8.6 

Computed  Mean  Dew-point  for  the  month         ...            ...            ...  65.0 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  computed  mean  Dew-point  ...  14.6 

Inches. 


Mean  Elastic  force  of  Vapour  for  the  month 


0.617 


Troy  grain. 

Mean  Weight  of  Vapour  for  the  month  ...  ...  ...      6.66 

Additional  Weight  of  Vapour  required  for  complete  saturation    ...      4.00 
Mean  degree  of  humidity  for  the  month,  complete  saturation  being  unity  0.63 


Inches. 

Eained  1  day, — Max.  fall  of  rain  during  24  hours  •..  ...      0.16 

Total  amount  of  rain  during  the  month  ...  ...  ...       0.16 

Total  amount  of  rain  indicated  by  the  Gauge  attached  to  the  anemo- 
meter during  the  month       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       0.10 

Prevailing  direction  of  the  Wind S.  S.  W.  &  S. 
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MeUorological  Ohtervatioiu. 
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Xeieorolbgieal  Observation^^. 


ibffraei  of  tie  Sesults  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 
taken  a/t  the  Swrveyor  GeneraPs  Office,  Calcutta, 
in  tie  month  of  April    1868, 

Latitude  ^25^  83'  V  North.    Longitude  88^  SO'  84"  East, 
nght  of  the  ClBtenvof  the  Standard  Barometer  above  the  sea  level,  18.11  feet.. 

Daily  Means,  &o.  of  the  Observations  and  of  the  Hjgrometrical  elements- 
dependent  thereon^ 


ite. 


a  ®« 


Bange  of  the  Barometer 
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E*he  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
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Abstract  of  tie  Setrills  of  the  Bourly  Meteorological  Obtmi^m 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  Generate  Office,  Calcutta, 

in  the   month  of  April   1868. 
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All  the  Uy|itrometri(;tl  elements  are  computed  \>j  the  Greenwich  Couttil*- 


Meieoroloffieal  Observations. 


Abstract  of  the  Results  vf  tie  Hourly  Meteorotogieal  Observations 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraPs  Office^  Calcutta^ 

in  the  month  of  April  1868. 
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The  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thermometer  Means  are  deriyed  from  the  obseryations  made  at  the  seyeral 
hours  during  the  montht 
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Jiilraet  of  the  Setulii  of  tie  Stmrli/  Meteorological  OitenaSiu 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraVt  Office,  Calcutta, 
in  ih'  moHti  9f  April  1S68, 


fiontljr  Heuu,  ftc.  of  the  ObaemtioDi  md  ef  tlie  Hrgrometriod  «1 
dependent  thereon. — (Coaiituui.} 
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Meteorological   Ohtervaiiont.  xiix 

Ahitfaet  of  the  Betulti  of  tie  Hourly  Meteorological  Ohteroationa 

taken  at  tie  Surveyor  General's  Office,  Calcutta, 

in  tie  monti  of   April  1868. 
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Meteorological  OiienatioM* 

of  the  Requite  of  tie  Hourly  Meteorological  OL 
taken  at  tie  Surveyor  Generate  OJiee,  CaleiMa, 
in  tie  month  <f  April  1868. 
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ilatract  of  the  Remit   of  the  Hourly  Meterological  Observatiant- 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  Oeueral's  Office,  Calcutta^ 
in  the  month  of  April  1868. 
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Abfiraet  of  ike  ResulU  of  tie  ffourfy  Meieorologieal  Okem(m» 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office^  CalewUa, 
in  the  month  of  April  186S. 
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Metearolbgieal  Observations^ 


Absiract  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations- 
taken  ai  the  Surveyor  OeneraPs  Office ,  Calcutta>, 
in  the  months  of  May   1868. 

Latitude  &&?  8S'  V  North.    Longitude  88^  W)'  34/'  East. 
Ceightof  the  Cisfcemof  the  Sinndard  Barometer  above  the  sealeYel,  18.11  feet; 

Daily  M)ean»>  Ac.  of  the  Obserrf^ionshand  of  the  Hjgrometrioal  elements 

dependent  thereom 
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The  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thennometer  Meana  are  derived,  from  the  hourly  obsenrationsi  made  during 
ba  day. 


Meteorological  Observaiioui. 


Abstract  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Obsertaiiou 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office^  Calcutta^ 
in  the  month  of  May  1868. 


Daily  Means,  i^c.  of  the  Observations  and  of  the  Hjgrometrical  elements 

dependent  thereon. — (Contin  uedj 
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AU  the  Hjgrometrical  elements  are  computed  by  the  Greenwich  CQiist>>^ 
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■  AhHrad  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourlf  Meteorological  Olservations 
taken  at  the  Sui^eyor  General's  Office,  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  of  May   1868. 


Sourly  Means,  &c.  of  the  Observations  and  of  tlie  HygrometYical  elemM:itif 

dependent  thereon. 
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he  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
rxnometer  Means  are  derired  from  the  obseryations  made  at  the  seyeral 
B0  during  the  mouth. 
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Abatract  of  Che  SeiutU  <^  t%e  Sourly  Mettorotcffical  Oitem&iu 
tfik«n  at  the  Survegor  General'i  0§i<x,  CalcHita, 
in  He   monlA  of  Mag   1&68. 


Htmrly  )f«wi,  &e.  of  4he  ObseiratioiH  ud  or  the  Hjgrtnaebietl  A 
dependent  thereon. — fContinuedJ 
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Jktrad  of  tie  Besulie  of  tie  Hourljf  Meteorological  Obgervatioui 
taken  at  tie  Surveyor  OeneraPe  Office,  Calcutta, 
in  tie  monti  of  May  1868. 
Solar  Itadiation,  Weather,  Ac. 
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Chiefly  clear.  Brisk  £rom  8} 
to  11  A.  M. 

Clear  to  7  a.  ic.,  scuds  from 
S  to  1  P.  M.,  scatd.  \i  after- 
wards. Brisk  wind  at  8^  a.  m.,  A 
from  11^  A.  M.,  to  21  p.  m. 

Scatd.  \i  to  7  a.m.,  scatd.  '^i 
to  11  A.  M.y  clear  afterwards. 

Chiefly  dear.  Brisk  wind  at 

7}  A.  M. 

Chiefly  scatd.  \i. 

Clear  to  4  a.  k.,  scatd.  \i  to 
noon,  clear  to  7  p.m.,  scuds  from 
8  afterwards.  Brisk  wind  from 
5  to  10}  p.  M., 

Clouds  of  diflerent  kinds  to 
10  A.  M.,  clear  afterwards.  Brisk 
wind  from  9|  a.  m.  to  8|  p.  ic. 

Scatd.  V— i  to  5  a.  x.,  scatd. 
'^i  to  6  P.  M.,  oTorcast  after* 
wards.  Brisk  wind  from  5^ 
A.  H.t  to  5  p.  K.  Storm  at  6}  p. 
K.  Thunder  &  lightning  at  7  A 
8  p.  M.  Bain  at  7,  8  <&  11  p.  m. 

Scatd.  Vi  to  5  a.  m.»  stra- 
toni  to  8  A.  M.,  scatd.  '^i  to  1  p. 
M.,  OTercast  to  5  p.  ic.,  clouds 
of  different  kinds  afterwards. 
Brisk  wind  at  3,  6}  &  7i  p.  m. 
Drizzled  at  B^a.  m.  Thimder  A 
rain  from  2  to  4  p.  h. 

Scatd.  ^i  to  7  A.  m.,  Vi  to  1 
p.  K.,  clouds  of  diflerent  kinds 
afterwards.  Lightning  to N from 
8  to  10  p.  M.  Slight  rain  at  11 

p.  M. 

Clouds  of  kinds  to  9  a.  m., 
scatd.  '^i  to  3  P.  M.,  overcast 
afterwards.  Brisk  wind  nearly 
the  whole  day.  Thunder  Alight- 
ming  fpom  6  to  11  P.  M.  Sain 
from  5  to  11  p.  m. 

Orercast.  Thunder  A  light- 
ning to  4  A.  M .,  scatd.  v_i  to  6 
p.  M.,  clear  afterwards.  Hi^h 
wind  at  2  A.  M.  Bain  from  mid> 
night  to  3  A.  M. 


T7a11  ftSnP^  R  i>   Iff   aT  t.hA  11th  to  a  A.  M.  of  the  12th. 


Jleleorological  Oisertatlaiu. 


AUtraet  of  (he  BeiulU  of  tie  Hourly  JleteoroUpgieal  Obtemim 
taken  at  tie  Surveyor  GeneraPs  Office,  CalemUa, 
in   He  month  of  May  1868. 
Sohtr  Sa'liat''On,  Weather,  ftc 


l-l  o 

U      . 

m.    > 

-5  s 

c  o 

o 

CG'^ 

§  «  c 

• 

•      ..S 

O  c  g 

^'^ 

ca—  t« 

« 

« 

S2 

I 

WlKD. 


Prevailing 
direction. 


13 


K 


16 


o 
136.0 


128.8 


>6 


1-7 


18 


1^9 


139.0 


132.8 


134.0 


134.4 


Inches 


0.02 


0.06 


S.  8.  E.  &  8. 8.  W. 


^  «  I    oft  O 

fi)  {Miles 
2.0 176.5 


General  aspect  of  Ihe  SI7. 


S.8.W.&Tamhle. 


S.  S.  £.  &  8. 


S.  byE.  &  8.  8.E. 


0.07 


20 


132.8 


138.6 


1.06 


0.04 


S.  8.  E.  &  8.  W. 


1.3 


2.6 


2.1 


S.  W.  Sl  S. 


S.8.E.&8.S.W- 


b.  &   0»    O*  J^. 


10.0 


0.6 


212.8 


117.4 


267.6 


115.6 


3.1 


119.7 


46 


157.4 


232.1 


8catd.  \i  to  5 1.  n.,  ta^2 
to  4  p.  M..  stratoni  tftcr«i» 
Brisk  wind  fromStofifF.i 
Lightning  at  11  p.  m- 

Clouda  of  different  bia 
Brisk  wind  at  3  A  10 1* 
Lightning  to  E  at  mi^n^ 
4  A.M.  Thunder  at  4  a.«  Si* 
ndn  from  2  to  4  A  at  81.1. 

Clear  to  7  a.  m..  ^^!?^ 
9  p.  M.,  clrar  afterwirds.  &» 
wind  between  4i  &  5t  ?» 
Lightning  at  7  p*  m. 

Clear  to  7  a.  M.,  wiM. '^'^ 
3P.K.,wJto8P.M.sto» 

afterwards.  BnskwmdOT^ 
to  4i  p.  M.  Thunder  It  4i»^ 
M. Lightning  at  6  &  8  r-  >■ 
Light  rain  at  5  P.  M.  . 

Stratoni  to  8  a.  ».,««»■> 
to  11  A.  M.,  scatd.  ^1  to*^ 
M.,  OTercast  afterwards.  2WJ 
wind  from  6}  to 6i  f.  »•** 
wind  from  8to8lF.»?* 
derat7&8p.  K.Lig*^: 
7.8&10P.  M.Lightnni»« 

&  8  p.  M.  ^  • 

Stratoni  to  3  a.  k.,  tf^ 

6  ^i  to  6  p.  M.,  8trat^«nf, 
wards.  Lightning  to^fiw"' 
to  11  p.  M.  ,  ^ 

Stratoni  to  3  a.*»  "^ 
to  4  p.  M.,  overcast  *ft^?*; 
Brisk  wind  from  lto7JJ;» 
Thnnder  at  1  a.  U.  3i 6 * 'l" 
M.  Lightning  at  li-*;**.?: 

7  to  IIP.  i.  Bain  at  Ll^*** 

M .,  6,  7i  &  11  p.  «.      ^  y.' 

Orercast to  5 A- M. «»»•  J' 

to  9  a.  M.,  scatd.  ^i  to  7 'J^ 

clear  afterwards.  Stm^  , 
between  midnight  to  \l^,.  \ 
Lightning  to  8 Wfifom  nuiyff 

to  2  A!i.  AatllP.^'^ 
rain  at  midnight. 


.•  Me(eori>lo^icdl  Ohservcitions. 


listract  of  tie  Result    of   the  Hourly  Meierological  Observations 
taken  at  the  Survei/or  General's  Office^  Calcntla, 
in  the  month  of  May  1868. 

Solar  Eadiation,  Weather,  &c.. 


a2 


139.0 


S  *  c 


Wind. 


134.8 


135.6 


135.8 


139.0. 
138.5 

137.3 

139.0 
138.6 


135.5 


133.0 


Prevailing 
direction.        ^  £ 

ft" 
S.  S*  £.  &  S»' 


Greneral  aspect  of  the  Sky. 


S.hyW.&S.S.W. 


Variable 


S.  S.W- 


S.S.W.&8.byW. 

s.  s.  w.  &  s. 
S-  &  s.  s.  w. 

S.  by  W.  &  8. 
0.23  S.  S.  W,  k  S.  W. 


4.8 


Miles 
124.5 


4.7 


5.8 


142.9 


104.9 


132.2 


0.58 


s.  s.  w. 


S.  by  !E.  &,  S.  S.!E. 


2.4 


0.7 


12.0 


160.4 
137.6 

* 

156.0 

96.0 
101.6 


137.3 


200.2 


Scatd.\i  to  3  A.M.,scatd.Vito 
8  A.  M.,  scatd,  '^i  to  6  p.m.,  clear 
afterwards.  Thunder  at  4  p-  ii.. 
Slight  rain  between  4  &  6  p.  m. 

Clear  to  7  a.  m.,  scatd.  '^i  to 
6  p.  M.,  stratoni  afterwards. 
High  wind  between  8J  &  9  p.  ii. 
Lightning  at  8  &  9  p.  M.  Slight 
rain  at  9i  p.  m. 

Stratoni  to  4  a.  h.,  thin  "^i  to 
8  A.  M.  clear  to  noon,  scatd.  '^i 
to  6  p.  ac.,  clear  afterwards. 
Lightning  to  S  W  at  midni^t. 

Clear  to  4  a.  m.,  scatd.  ^i  to 
4  p.  M.  Vs.!  afterwards.  High 
wind  at  3  &  4i  p.  M.  Thunder  & 
slight  rain  at  3  p.  m. 

Scatd.  ^i  to  6  p.  M.,  stratoni 
afterwards. 

Clear  nearly  the  whole  day. 
High  wind  between  6J  &  6|  P. 
H.  Lightning  at  7  &  8  p.  H. 

Scatd.  \^i  to  6  A.  h.,  scatd. 
'"i  to  4  p.  M.  V\_i  afterwards. 
Lightning  to  N  at  8  p.  M. 

Clear  to  4  a.  m.,  scatd.  "^i  to 
6  p.  M.,  clear  afterwards. 

Char  to  6  a.  m.,  scatd.  \i  to 
10  A.  M.,  scatd.  ^  i  to  7  p.  m., 
clear  afterwards.  Brisk  wind 
from  5^  to  6}  p.  M.  Thunder  & 
rain  at  6  p.  h. 

Clear  to  7  a.  m.,  scatd.  '"i  to  6 
p.m.  scatd.  M  afterwards.  Brisk 
wind  from  noon  to  5  p.  m. 

Scuds  from  S  to  6  a.  m.,  scatd. 
'"i  to  2  p.  M.,  stratoni  after- 
wards. Strong  wind  from  2J  to 
*d\  p.  M.  Thunder  at  4  p.  m. 
Lightning  to  W.  at  8  p.  m.,  Bain 
at  4  &  5  P.  M. 


I  Cirri,  —  i  Stratij'^i  Cumali|W  Cirro-stratii  ^i  Cumuio  strati, ^^i  ^imbi 
i  Cirro  cumuli. 


xli  Meteorological  ObaervaimUn 

Abstract  of  tie  BeeultB  of  the  Homrfy  Meteorological    Oieerratimu 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  General'e  Office,  GUctMa, 
in  the  month  of  May  1868. 


Mean  heigbt  of  tEe  Barometer  for  the  month...              ^^  ...  29.764 

Hax.  height  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at  10  a.  v.  oir  tike   17tk»  ...  29^^99 

Min.  height  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at   dr.  M.onthe     7th.  ...  29.SS7 

Extreme  range  of  the  Barometer  duriBg  the  month          ...  ...    0.I3S 

Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Pressures     ...            ...             ...  ...  29i3S 

Ditto        ditto       Min.        ditto         ...            ...             ...  ...  29i83 

Mean  dailg  range  of  the  Barometer  daring  tiie  iBontli    ...  ...    O.ISS 


Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month       ...  SU 

Max.  Temperature  occurred  at  2  p.  h.  on  the  6th.                   ...  ...  9&d 

Min.  Tem"|)erature  occurred  at  8  p.  H.  on  the  11th.  ...  ...  ...  fli 

Extreme  range  oi  the  Temperature  during  the  month  ...  ...  26i 

Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Temperature ...            ...  ...  . . .  Sl^ 

Ditto       ditto        Min.        cutto,        ...            ...  ...  ...  77i 

Jfean<2ai/yraM^0  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month...  ...  V^ 


Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month    ...            ...             ...  TSi 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  5i 

Computed  Mean  Dew-point  for  the  month         ...             ...              ...  749 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  computed  mean  Dew-point  ...  9.4 

Xn^es- 
Mean  Elastic  force  of  Vapour  for  the  month    ...  •..  ...    0.851 


Troy  graia. 

Mean  Weight  of  Vapour  for  the  month  ...  ...  ...      9.11 

Additional  Weight  of  Vapour  required  for  complete  saturation    ...      3.17 
Mean  degree  of  humidity  for  the  month,  complete  saturation  being  unity  0.74 


Inches. 


Sained  15  days, — ^Max.  fall  of  rain  during  24  hours        ...  ...      1.56 

Total  amount  of  rain  during  the  month  ...  ...  ...       6.80 

Total  amount  of  rain  indicated  by  the  Grange  attached  to  the  anemo- 

meter  during  the  month        ...  ...  ...        AM 

Prevailing  direction  «f  the  Wind S,  S.  by  E.  &  S.  S.  W. 


Meteorological  OitervaUont, 
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Ahtract  of  the  HesuUs  of  the  Uourlij  Meteorological  Olservations 
talceii  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraVs  OJicCy  Calcutta, 
in  the  month   of  June    1868. 

Latitude  22^  33'  V  North.    Longitude  88*"  20'  31-''  East, 
[eiglitof  the  Cistern  of  LLe  Standard  Barometer  above  tlie  sea  lercl,  18.11  feet. 

Dailj  Means,  &c.  of  tlie  Observations  and  of  the  Ilygrometrical  elements 

depen den  t  thereon. 


^ate. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 

6 
7 
8 
O 
3 
I 
I 


o  ^ 
tr  3  r=: 


o 

C.7 


go 


Eangc  of  tlie  Barometer 
during  the  day. 


Max. 


Min. 


Diff. 


Range  of  the  Tempera- 
ture during  the  day. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

29.742 

29.804 

.717 

.788 

.708 

.777 

.710 

.781 

.697 

.700 

.043 

.705 

.604 

.639 

.583 

.640 

.585 

.61-7 

.515 

.591 

.612 

.571 

.419 

.500 

.355 

.417 

.4^1 

.400 

.410 

.458 

.300 

.404 

.4-50 

.502 

.491 

.548 

.501 

.550 

.649 

.586 

.654 

.590 

.635 

.585 

.557 

.590 

.589 

.635 

.688 

.628 

.667 

.608 

.635 

.572 

.607 

.563 

.6 13 

.589 

.666 

.634 

jicbes. 

Inches. 

o 

0 

o 

o 

29.664 

0.110 

81.7 

92.8 

77.2 

15.6 

.630 

.152 

87.3 

95.0 

80.0 

15.0 

.627 

.150 

87.2 

95.2 

80.5  1 

11.7 

.608 

.173 

87.8 

90.2 

SO.  5 

15.7 

.633 

.127 

8 1.9 

92.8 

78.7 

11.1 

.576 

.129 

80.3 

81.5 

78.5 

6.0 

.odI 

.088 

78.5 

79.4 

77.7 

1.7 

.511 

.129 

79.3 

81.4     . 

77.3 

4.1 

.515 

.102 

81.1 

83.5  ^ 

79.3 

4.2 

.507 

.081 

80.4 

83.4 

78.4 

5.0 

.437 

.13 1 

81.8 

87.0 

78.5 

8.5 

.357 

.143 

81.9 

81.5 

77.5 

7.6 

.309 

.108 

79.5 

83.0 

77.0 

6.0 

.351 

.109 

79.2 

80.0 

78.4 

1.6 

.361 

.097 

80.7 

83.5 

79.0 

4.5 

.311 

.123 

79.7 

82.0 

77.0 

5.0 

.400 

.102 

81.3 

85.0 

78.0 

7.0 

.446 

.102 

82.2 

87.0 

78.0 

9.0 

.464 

.080 

82.2 

85.5 

78.4 

7.1 

.501 

.082 

80.8 

92.5 

82.0 

10.5 

.484 

.100 

87.7 

93.3 

82.0 

11.3 

.484 

.101 

87.0 

93.5 

82.0 

11.5 

.527 

.003 

87.7 

1      91.9 

83.0 

8.3 

.537 

.098 

89.4 

9 1. 1 

81.8 

9.6 

.518 

•110 

88.8 

91.4 

79.5 

14.9 

.537 

.071 

81.5 

88.5 

82.1 

6.4 

.'kSl 

.091 

85.1 

87.2 

82.5 

4.7 

.465 

.098 

85.8 

89.0 

84.0 

5.0 

.486 

.103 

83.5 

81.0 

81.7 

2.9 

.506 

.128 

82.2 

84.0 

79.5 

5.1 

The  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
"mometcr  Means  are  derived,  from  the  hourly  observations,  made  during 
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Jleteorolojficul  Obierraiion^. 


Abstract  of  the  ReiulU  af  the  Honrly  MfsUoralogical  Ob$em&m 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  Gen^raVs  Office,  Calcutta, 
in  the  monih  of  June  1868. 


Dkiilj  Meajkfl,  Ac.  of  tlie  Obserratioos  and  of  the  Hjgrometrical  elementt 

^pendent  UiereoB. — (Continn^J 


Date. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
b 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14. 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 


(2. 


1 

S  s 


79.9 

80.7 
80.7 
80.6 
80.4 
78.6 
77.8 
78.5 
79.9 
79.0 
79.9 
79.1 
78.4 
78.4 
78.0 
78.1 
79.2 
79.0 
79.4 
81.7 
82.0 
82.2 
82.5 
83.6 
83.4 
82.4 
81.9 
82.4 
81.3 
79.4 


•t0 

% 


-3 

I- 


4.8 
Q,Q 
6.5 
7.2 
4.5 
1.7 
0.7 
0.8 
1.2 
1.4 
1.9 
2.8 
1.1 
0.8 
2.7 
1.6 
2.1 
3.2 
2.8 
5.1 
5.7 
5.4 
5.2 
5.8 
5.4 
2.1 
3.2 
3.4 
2.2 
2.8 


i 


76.5 
76.7 
76.8 
76.3 
77.2 
77.4 
77.S 
77.9 
79.1 
78.0 
78^ 
77.1 
77.6 
77.8 
76.1 
77.0 
77.7 
76.8 
77.4 
78.6 
78.6 
79.0 
79.4 
80.1 
80.2 
80.9 

79.7 
80.0 
79.8 

77.4 


I 

Pi.S 

o 

P 


8.2 

10.6 

10.4 

11.5 

7.7 

2.9 

1.2 

1.4 

2.0 

2.4 

a.2 

4.8 
1.9 
1.4 
4.6 
2.7 
3.6 
5,4 
4.8 
8.2 
9.1 
8.6 

8.a 

9.S 
8.6 
3.6 
5.4 
5.8 
3.7 
4.8 


1 

Inches. 

T.gr. 

0.896 

9^.59 

.902 

.58 

.905 

.63 

.890 

.46 

.916 

.79 

.922 

1       .95 

.919 

.97 

.937 

10.15 

.973 

.49 

.940 

.15 

."08 

.32 

.913 

9.82 

.928 

10.03 

.934 

.12 

.885 

9.53 

.910 

.83 

.931 

10.02 

.905 

9.73 

.922 

.91 

.958 

10.21 

.958 

.19 

.970 

.31 

.983 

.45 

1.005 

.64 

.008 

.68 

.030 

11.01 

0.992 

10.61 

1.001 

.68 

0.995 

.66 

.922 

9.91 

T.gr. 

2.83 
3.83 
.74 
4.14 
2.70 

.44 

•as 
.79 

1.08 
.62 

0.03 
.44 

1.51 

0.89 

yi2 

A\ 
.63 

S.00 
.37 
.21 
.U 
.61 
.32 

U4 
.96 

2.15 

1.34 
.63 


0.?T 

.n 
./I 
.?) 

.;* 

» 

.n 
.n 
.11 


7» 


M 


» 


.AU  the  Hygromethcal  elements  are  computed  by  the  Grreenwich  C^^*^ 


Meteorotogicat  Olservations. 
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AMract  of  the  Re$ult9  of  the  Hourly  ileteorologieal  Obiervafionn 
fatten  at  tie  Surveyor  General's  Office,  Calcutta, 
in  tie  tnonti  of  June   1868. 


Hoarlj  Means,  4&c.  of  tite  Obserr&tions  and  of  tlie  Kjgrometrical  elements 

dependent  thereon. 


O   c3 

£ange  of  the  Barometer 

Bange  of  the  Tempera- 

©    in 

for  eedi  hour  during 

ture  for  each  hour 

the  month 

> 

during  the  month. 

Hour. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

a| 

1 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches, 

Inches. 

0 

0 

0 

o 

Mid- 

nifzbt. 

29.672 

29.770 

29.392 

0.378 

82.0 

86.6 

78.5 

8.1 

\ 

.657 

.764 

.362 

.402 

81.8 

86.4 

77.6 

8.9 

8 

.644 

.755 

.348 

.407 

81.7 

86.2 

77.8 

8.4 

3 

.631 

.748 

.341 

.407 

81.4 

86.0 

77.6 

8.6 

4 

.529 

.739 

.338 

.401 

81.3 

86.0 

77.3 

8.7 

6 

.635 

.765 

.323 

.432 

81.0 

85.8 

77.0 

8.8 

6 

.547 

.768 

.326 

.443 

80.9 

85.7 

77.6 

8.2 

7 

.605 

.771 

.341 

.430 

81.8 

87.0 

77.6 

9.4 

8 

.579 

.799 

.348 

.451 

82.9 

88.7 

77.5 

11.2 

9 

.588 

.804 

.355 

.419 

83.9 

90.6 

77.3 

13.2 

10 

.591 

.795 

.361 

.434 

81.7 

92.5 

77.6 

14.9 

11 

.585 

.783 

.356 

.427 

85.8 

93.4 

78.0 

15.4 

Koon. 

.576 

.777 

.362 

.415 

85.8 

94.0 

78.2 

15.8 

1 

.559 

.737 

..SU 

.393 

86.3 

91.2 

78.2 

16.0 

s 

.540 

.713 

.3i0 

.373 

86.3 

95.0 

77.7 

17.3 

3 

.521 

.691 

.323 

.368 

86.6 

96.2 

77.8 

18.4 

4 

.506 

.677 

.312 

.365 

86.4 

96.0 

78.2 

16;B 

6 

.603 

.672 

.300 

.363 

85.9 

94.8 

78.2 

16.6 

6 

.609 

.664 

.335 

.329 

86.4 

93.8 

78.3 

16.5 

7 

.529 

.692 

.369 

.333 

84.2 

91.5 

78.0 

13.5 

8 

.549 

.714 

.386 

.328 

83.6 

91.0 

78.4 

12.6 

9 

.568 

.739 

.399 

.310 

82.8 

89.5     1    78.4 

11.1 

10 

.582 

.751 

.410 

.314 

82.5 

89.4    i    78.0 

11.4 

11 

.581 

.758 

.399 

.359 

82.1 

88.0 

1   77.5 

1 

10.5 

The  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thermometer  Means  are  deriyed  from  the  obBerrations  made  at  the  seFeral 
lk<Mm  during  tlie  month* 
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Meteorological  Oliervaiion^. 


Alstracl  of  ihc  BcsuUs  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  OUervatim 
iahii  at  the  Snrvej/or  GencraVs  Office^  Calcutta^ 
ill   the   mo  nth  of  June   1868, 


Hoiuly  Cleans,  &c.  of  tlic  Observations  atid  of  the  Ilygrometrical 

(1 1' \} on tl cut   tlicreon. — ( CoiUinued.J 


elements 


Hour. 


I 


lifid. 
niglit. 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 


Noon 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 


t 
H 


70.0 
70.8 
70.7 
7i».5 
70..) 

7i».3 
70.-3 
7'0.7 
80.0 
S0.2 
HO.f) 
80.1) 


80.7 
Sl.O 
8 1 .0 
81.1 
8L.1 
81.1 
81.2 
80.7 

80.:} 

80.1 

80.0 
70.8 


2.1 

2.0 
2.0 
1.0 
J.^ 
1.7 

i.t; 

^  •  X 

2.0 
3.7 
•i.l 
4.0 


^-  • 


78.4  i 

7S.I  ' 
;.s.:j  i 

7^.2  ! 

7-'^.2  I 

7s.  1 

7S.2 

7S.2 

7S.0 

77.(5 

7/./ 

77.5 


5.1 

5.:  J 

5.:J 


O 


M  ; 

4.8  i 

4.2  I 

3.:)  I 

2  7  i 

^>*5  I 
<•}  •) 


77.1 
/  /  ..J 
77.3 
77.S 
77.t. 
77.7 
7S.3 
7-v2 
7N.0 
7S.2 
7«.2 
78.2 


3.6 
3.1 
3.1 
3.2 
3.1 
2.1) 
2.7 
3.G 
4.9 
(3.B 
7.0 
8.3 


8.7 
0.0 
0.0 
8.S 
0.0 
8.2 
7.1 
().0 
5.() 
4.(> 
4.3 
3.9 


^ 


Tnclics. 

T.gr. 

T.gr. 

0.052 

10.23 

1.21 

.or.2 

.25 

.15 

.0 10 

.22 

.15 

.010 

.19 

.OS 

.9.M> 

.19 

.05 

.0 13 

.16 

o.ys 

.01J5 

.19 

.01 

.Olf) 

.17 

1.23 

.010 

.09 

.70 

.028 

9.95 

2.18 

.OS  I 

.06 

.46 

.025 

.8S 

.95 

'.013 

.74 

3.09 

.010 

.80 

.22 

.010 

.80 

.22 

.03  t 

.95 

.19 

.022 

.83 

.23 

.031 

.9i 

2.03 

.010 

10.14 

.54 

.1?  i() 

.13 

.11 

.010 

.07 

1.9u 

.01») 

.15 

.60 

.0 10 

.17 

.47 

.oia 

.17 

.31 

0.^ 

.?» 
.91 
.91 

.85) 


.76 
.15 
.75 
.76 

.77 
.SO 

.81 
.88 

.ii 

.83 


All  tlie  ll3'gi'om!.'trical  elcinculs  arc  computed  by  tlie  Grcenwick  Const*'** 
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Abstract  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraVs  Office y  Calcutta^, 
in  the  month  of  June  18G8. 
Solar  Eadiation,  Weather,  <fec. 


P 


§ « s 

^     .     'I 


Wind. 


Prevailing 
direction. 


^1 


o 
139.4 


21  137.0 


137.1 


4  137.0 


137.0 


6 


7 
8 

9 
10 

11 


12 


33 


14 


Inches 


.  2  I    fc>^^ 

w    ec  I     c3    o 


General  aspect  of  tlie  Skj. 


S.  S.  E.  &  S.  W. 


S.  by  W.&S.S.W. 
S.  W.  &  S. 

s.  &  s.  s.  w. 

O.IC  S.  &  S.  E. 


0.40  E.  S.  E. 


6.35E.S.E,  E.&S.S.E. 
2.4.2S.S.E,<fcS.S.W. 


0.22S.S.W.&S.byW. 
1.2 1  S.  W.  &  S.  S.  W. 

1.31  S,  S.S.E.&S.bjE. 


0.77  S.  S.  W.  &  S. 


6.85S.  W.&W.N.W. 


3.45  S.  W. 


lb 

1,5 


Miles 
185.2 


0,4  IIO.O 
0.8  114.2 
...  141.3 
6.4.131.2 


2,0 157.0 


4.4215.5 
...    189.1 


3.1 


63.9 
180.3 


4.7  254.5 


5.5  342.4 


6.5  437.0 


3.7 


299.4 


Scatd.  v_i  to  5  a.m.,  scatd.  -^i 
to  5  P.M.,  scatd.  \i  afterwards. 
Fresh  breeze  from  midnight  to 

10  A.  M.,  &  from  4  to  5 i  p.  M. 
Clear  to  2  a.  m.,  scatd.  ^i  to 

!7  P.  M.,  clear  afterwards. 

Clear  to  8  a.  m.,  scatd.  ^i  to 
6  p.  M.,  clear  afterwards. 

Clear  to  7  a.  m.,  scatd.  ^i 
afterwards. 

Scatd.  M  to  6  a.m.  W  to  11  a. 
m.  Overcast  to  2  p.  m.  Scatd.\i 
afterwards.  High  wind  from  11^ 
to  noon.  Eain  from  noon  to  2 
r.  m. 

Scatd.  V  to  8  A.  M.,  Overcast 
afterwards.  Brisk  wind  at  91  a. 
M.,  &  from  2|  to  11  p.m.  Thun- 
der at  9  &  10  A.  M.  Slight  rain 
from  9}  A.  M.,  to  7  p.  m.,  &  at 

11  p.  m. 

Overcast.  Brisk  wind  at  lOJ 
A.  M.  liain  whole  day  &  night. 

Overcast. Eain  from  midnight 
to  1  p.  M.,  &  drizzled  at  5  & 
6  p.  M. 

Overcast.  Lightning  to  S  at 

I  A.M. Light  rain  after  intervals. 

Overcast.  Brisk  wind  from  1 
to  3 J  p.  M.  Eain  nearly  the 
whole  day  &  night. 

Overcast  nearly  the  whole  day 
&  night.  Brisk  wind  from  10 J- 
A.  M.,  to  7  p.  M.  llain  from  2  to 
8  A.  M.,  &  from  3  to  5  J-  p.  m. 

Overcast.  High  wind  from  9 
A.  M.,  to  11  p.  M.  Bain  nearly 
the  whole  day  &  night. 

Overcast,  High  wind  from 
inidnight  to  5  a.  m.,  &  from  9  to 

II  p.  M.  Kain  nearly  the  whole 
day  &  night. 

Overcast.  Brisk  wind  from 
lO.J  A.  M.  to  3i-  r.  M.,  &  at  8  & 
10  p.  M.  Bain  nearly  the  whole 
day  &  night. 


xlviii  Meleoroloffieal  ObtervaUona. 

AMract  of  the  SemlU  of  tie  Hmrfy  Meteorological  Oiiffwtt* 
taken  at  th«  Sumet/or  General's  Office,  Calcutta, 
m   the  month  of  June  1868. 
Solar  Eadiation,  Weather,  Ac. 


l§ 

^  h     1 
aid 

Wind. 

. 

|il 

PreTailiDg 

i\ 

4 

General  aspect  of  Ik  Skj. 

I 

IT 

direction. 

!l 

IncbpB 

ft 

Miles 

15 

0.27 

S.  8.W. 

4.6 

431.9 

Orercast.  High  wind  fi«(j 
t.  M.  tollp.  >i.BaJiitti7l 
8i  A.  M.  A  at  10  r.  x. 

16 

0.63 

SW,8SW4W8W 

40 

100.8 

Orereaat-  Brisk  wini  &• 
midnight  to  4iA-«-I^'* 
from  midnight  to  8  i.  n.  iHl 

lO&llP.  K. 

17 

1.46 

S.  S.W.A.S.S.W 

1.8 

34£.4 

OTercast  nearly  Hi*  'l* 
day  &  night.  Brisk  wind  >IB 
i.  M..  A  from  2  to  3  ».  ■■  >» 

from  midnight  to  »i  *.«■.*« 

18 

1.09 

S.  W.  &  W.S.W 

1.S 

263.2 

9i.  p.  u. 

*.  K..  toSp.M.  LightMiui'l 

4i  A  9i  *■«■.&  fro"  *!'•" 

19 

0.11 

8.  W.&  8. 

[W. 

2.3 

317.1 

OvercMt.  Brisk  wind  ftwfl 
toSi-M.  Light  rain  &«»■* 

"'ItTfttoni  to  6"i.i«.,el«irtoU 

20 

130.4 

SSW,  SW4  S  by 

17S.6 

1.  M.,  thinXi  to??.".** 

afterwards.                      .    , 
Cl^r  to2p.  ii.,thii>V.S. 

21 

131.4 

0.11 

S.W.t8.8.W. 

2.6 

132.2 

p.K..Btr8toniafterw«idi.,I*(t» 

ningtoW.atSp.K.IigW'** 

Bt9P.  M.                           ,, ,. 

22 

132.0 

0.36 

S.  S.  E.  iS.S.W. 

1.8 

136.0 

Stratoni  to  3  i.  «..«•»  ^ 
lo7A.i«.,Bcatd.WtolU<j 
Scatd.  \i  to  3  p.  M.,  rkali^ 

kinds  afterwards.  Briiimw' 

rain  atSip.M.    ThondH"" 

P.M.  Lightning  from8tolOt.t 

23 

133.0 

a.  by  E.&WS.W. 

80.7 

8tratonito6i.M.'WWr'* 
clear  afterwards.                 , 

CleartoS  A.  ii..it»t<M»' 
A.  K.  Thin  Ni-sfterwvdi.  W' 

24 

131.0 

SbyW.SW&SSW 

64.6 

ning  to  N.  at  8  p.  M. 
Cle»rto4A.i(.,MatAV;;» 

25 

129.0 

0.70 

3.  S.  W.  4  8.W 

6.2 

97.7 

Bi.li.,  icatd.  "itonooo.*!; 

toni  to  7  P.  X.,  OTen«it»*' 

wards.  Strong  wind  stSj';*' 
Thnnder  A  Lightning  il  »  * 

9p.m.  Bain  from8iAl(li';'' 

:                                                   i 

v^to8A.M..oreiawttt''; 

M.  Vi  afterwards.  Thnnto  !> 

Ip.  M.BMllfi«na^t«6i.«- 

A  at  1  p.  M.                   . 

Jfetecrologieal  ObservatioM. 
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JLbsiract  of  ike  Bemlt   of  the  Hourly  Meterological  Observations 

taken  at  tke  Surveyor  Generates  Office,  Calcutta, 
in  tke  fnontk  of  June  1868. 
Solar  Eodiation,  Weather,  &c.. 


9d 


1 


27\ 

S8 


1^9 


i    do 


••i 


••• 


•i' 


',< 


1^^ 

if 

If' 


Wind. 


PreTailing 
direction. 


^1 


Greneral  aspect  of  the  Sky. 


0.66 


S.  S.W.  &  S. 

s.  s.  w,  &  s.  w. 

8.  S.  W,  8.&S.W. 

S.W.  &  s.  s.  w. 


ft 


0.2 


Miles 
138.7 

160.7 


0.3 


0.2 


236.7 


146.0 


Stratoni  to  8  ▲.  m.  oyercast, 
afterwards. 

Oyercast  to  4  ii.  x.,  stratoni 
to  11  A.  X.,  overcast  to  7  p.  x., 
stratoni  afterwards.  Drizzled 
between  noon  &  1  p.  x. 

Stratoni  to  2  a.  x.,  overcast 
to  4  p.  X.,  stratoni  afterwards. 
Light  rain  from  noon  to  1  p.  x. 

Stratoni  to  4  p.  x.  W  to  8 
A.  X.  ^i  to  6  p.  X.,  stratoni 
afterwards.  Slight  rain  at  9  a.x. 
&  between  1  &  2  p.  x.  Sain  from 
10  to  11  P.  X. 


\i  Cirri,  —  i  Strati,^!  Ciinwili,v-4  Cirro-siarati,  ^i  Cumulo  strati,^  i  Nimbi 
^i  Cirro  cumuli' 
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Meteorological  Olaervaions, 


Ahsiract  of  {he  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological    Oisertationi 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office^  Calcutta, 
in  the  month  of  June  1868. 

Monthly  Eesults. 


Mean  lieiglit  of  the  Barometer  for  the  month... 
Max.  heiglit  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at  9  a.  m.  on  the  1st. 
Min.  height  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at   6  p.  M.  on  the  13th. 
HHreme  range  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month 
Mean  of  the  daiJy  Max.  Pressures 
Ditto        ditto       Min.        ditto 
MccM  daily  range  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month    ... 


Inches. 

...  29.553 
...  29.8)4 
...  29.309 
...  0.495 
...  29.606 
...  29.495 
...    0.111 


•  t« 


Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month 
Max.  Temperature  occurred  at  3  p.  m.  on  the  4th. 
Min.  Temperature  occurred  at  5  a.  m.  on  the  13th.  ... 
J^treme  range  of  tlie  Temperature  diu*ing  the  month 
Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Temperatiu'e  ... 

Ditto       ditto        Min.        ditto, 
Mean  daily  range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month.. 


• .  * 
• .  • 
•  •  • 


83.6 
%.i 
77.0 
19.2 

87.9 

79.8 
8.1 


Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month    ...            ...            ...  80.3 

Mean  Diy  Bulb  Thermometer  above  Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  3.3 

Computed  Mean  Dew-point  for  the  month          ...             ...             ...  78.0 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  computed  mean  Dew-point  ...  6.6 

Inches. 


Mean  Elastic  force  of  Yaponr  for  the  month    .,. 


!«■ 


■  t* 


0.940 


Troy  grain. 

Mean  Weight  of  Vapour  for  the  month  ...  ...  ...    10.07 

Additional  Weight  of  Vapour  required  for  complete  saturation    ...      1.96 
Mean  degree  of  humidity  for  the  month,  complete  saturation  being  unity  0.84 


Inches. 

Eained  22  days, — ^Max.  fall  of  rain  during  24  hours         ...  ...      6.8o 

Total  amount  of  rain  during  the  month  ...  ...  ...     26.61 

Total  amotmt  of  rain  indicated  by  the  Gauge  attached  to  the  anemo- 
meter  during  the  month        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...      n.fiO* 

PrevaUing  direction  of  the  Wind S.  S.  W,  S.  W.  AS. 

*  The  amount  of  rain  could  not  bo  detormined  by  the  Anemometer  oa  , 
13th  &  14th  owing  to  the  paper  tearing. 
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GO 

MONTHLY  itESULTS. 

Tables  shewing  the  number  of  days  on  which  at  a  giren  hour  any  particular  wind  blew,  together  with  the  number  of  days  on 

which  at  the  same  hour,  when  any  particular  wind  was  blowing,  it  rained. 
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1  llekorological  Olsertaioni. 


Alsiract  of  the  Itesulls  of  lie  Hourly  Meteorological    Obsertatloni 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office^  Calcutt^^ 

in  the  month  of  June  1868, 

Monthly  Eesults. 


Incbea. 

Mean  height  of  llie  Barometer  for  tlic  montli...               ...  ...29.552 

Max.  heiglit  of  tlie  Barometer  occurred  at  9  a.  m.  on  the  1st.  ...  29.9i)4 

Min.  height  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at    6  p.m.  on  the  13th.  ...  29.3ilO 

Ji'j'^/'t'wic' y</M.7c  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month          ...  ...     O.AQ^ 

Mean  of  the  daily  ]\rax.  Pressures      ...             ...             ...  ...  29.Gl)6 

Ditto        ditto       Min.        ditto         ...            ...             ...  ...  29.495 

J/eoTi  ciai/y  r<z»^tf  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month    ...  ...     0.111 


Mean  Dry  Bulb  Tlierraomoter  for  the  month       ...  ...  ...  83.6 

Max.  Temperature  occurred  at  3  p.  M.  on  the  4th.  ...  ...  96 J 

Min.  Temperature  occurred  at  5  a.  m.  on  the  13th.  ...  ...  ..i  77.0 

J^treme  range  o{  tlie  Temperature  during  the  month  ...  ...  19.2 

M ean  of  the  daily  Ma x.  Temperatiu'e  ...             ...  ...  , . ,  87.9 

Ditto       ditto        Min.        ditto,        ...             ...  ..,  ...  79.8 

Jfcan  (faiVy  ;*a;t^e  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month...  ...  8.1 


Mean  Wet  Btilh  Tliermometer  for  the  month    ...            ...             ...  80.3 

Mean  Dry  Bidb  Thermometer  above  Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  3.3 

Computed  Mean  Dew-point  for  the  month          ...             ...              ...  78.0 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  abore  computed  mean  Dew-point  ...  5.6 

Inches. 
Mean  Ekstic  force  of  Yapoiir  for  the  month    .,.  „•  ...     0.9iO 


Troy  gram. 

Mean  Weight  of  Vapour  for  the  month  ...  ...  ...     10.07 

Additional  Weight  ot   Vapour  required  for  complete  saturation    ...       1.96 
Mean  degree  of  hmnidity  for  the  month,  complete  saturation  being  unity  0.84 


Iiicbe«« 

Eained  22  days, — Max.  fall  of  rain  during  24  honrs         ...  ...       5.85 

Total  amount  of  rain  during  the  month  ...  ...  ...     26.61 

Total  amount  of  rain  indicated  by  the  Gauge  attached  to  the  anemo- 
meter during  the  month        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...       17.80* 

Prevailing  direction  of  the  Wind S.  S.  W,  S.  W.  &  S. 

*  The  amount  of  rain  could  not  be  determined  by  the  Anemometer  ob  * 
13th  &  14th  owing  to  the  pax>er  tearing. 
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Meteorological  Observations. 
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Abstract  ^f  tie  RtsuUs  of  tt^  Honriy  Meteorological  Observations 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  GtneraVs  Office^  Calcutta^ 
in  the  fBontk  of  Jnly    1868. 

Latitude  24°  33'  1^  North,    Longitude  88°  W  34.."  East. 
Height  of  the  Cistern  of  the  Standard  Barometer  «bove  the  sea  level,  18.11  feet. 

Daily  Means,  &c.  of  the  Observations  and  of  the  Hjgrometrioal  elements 

dependent  thereon. 


£aflge  of  the  Baromet^ 

Bnnge  of  the  Tempera^ 

S  ^  -»* 

during  the  daj^ 

ture  dfu 

*ing  the 

day. 

Bate. 

Max. 

1 

Mia. 

Diff. 

Mar. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Ineheft. 

Inches. 

Inches^ 

Inches. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

1 

29.681 

29.626 

29,537 

0.088 

83.8 

«0.0 

79.0 

11.0 

2 

.693 

.638 

.653 

.086 

85.0 

89.1 

82.4 

6.7 

3 

.696 

.637 

.667 

.080 

88.3 

93.4 

84.0 

9.4 

4 

.664 

^    .602 

.616 

.087 

88.6 

93.0 

86.5 

7.5 

6 

.686 

.630 

.640 

.090 

88. 1 

m.o 

84.0 

9.0 

6 

.629 

.687 

.567 

.120 

8'6.2 

91.6 

80.5 

11.1 

7 

.668 

.723 

.624 

.099 

85.9 

91.0 

81.8 

9.2 

8 

.651 

.712 

.680 

.132 

85.9 

91.4 

82.0 

9.4 

0 

.674 

.627 

.498 

.129 

85.8 

90.8 

82.0 

8.8 

10 

.669 

.616 

.632 

.083 

78.8 

84.6 

76.0 

a5 

11 

.690 

.633 

.620 

.113 

82.6 

87.0 

80.0 

7.0 

12 

.616 

.662 

.666 

.096 

84.8 

90.6 

8L6 

9.1 

13 

.690 

.629 

.534 

.005 

8t.O 

88.5 

81.0 

7.5 

14 

.665 

.609 

.608 

.101 

83.3 

88.0 

79.6 

8.4 

16 

.6Jo 

.686 

.479 

.107 

83.6 

87.0 

80,8 

6.2 

16 

.667 

.628 

.622 

.106 

83.4 

86.0 

81,0 

6.0 

17 

.602 

.663 

.644 

.119 

82.3 

85.9 

79.7 

6.2 

18 

.699 

.664 

.628 

.126 

83.3 

87.2 

81.0 

6.2 

19 

.630 

.690 

.457 

.133 

85.0 

89.6 

81.0 

8.6 

20 

.468 

.607 

.390 

.117 

86.3 

92.5 

83.2 

9.3 

21 

.495 

.636 

.462 

.084 

85.4 

91.4 

83.0 

8.4 

22 

.613 

.676 

.450 

.126 

83.6 

87.0 

81.0 

6.0 

23 

.682 

.639 

.626 

.114 

81.9 

84.0 

80.0 

4.0 

24 

.632 

.671 

.693 

,078 

83.8 

87.7 

79.5 

8.2 

26 

.613 

.660 

.637 

.123 

83.9 

87.7 

80.6 

7.1 

26 

.662 

.613 

.601 

.112 

83.4 

1     87.1 

81.5 

6.6 

27 

.652 

.608 

.497 

.111 

82.5 

85.6 

80.0 

6.6 

28 

.674 

.637 

.613 

.124 

829 

87.7 

79.7 

8.0 

29 

.618 

.670 

.675 

.095 

81.8 

1      86.6 

78.9 

7.7 

30 

.6U 

.696 

.601 

.005 

82.7 

1     87.3 

78.0 

9.3 

81 

.636 

.698 

.667 

.141 

83.6 

88.6 

80.2 

8.3 

The  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thermometer  Means  are  deri?ed,  from  the  hourly  observations,  made  during 
the  day. 
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Abstract  of  Che  Rtnulls  of  the  Hourly  McUorolo^ical  Obsendim 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraVs  Office,  Calcutta, 
in  the  montk  of  July   1868. 

•Paily  Means,  &c.  of  the  Obserrations  and  of  the  Hjrgrometrical  ekiMDta 

dependent  tliereoD. — (Contin  tied.) 


Date. 


1 
2 
3 

5 

6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
li 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
21. 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


i. 

a 

4> 

.9 

Xi 

a> 

fc^^ 

;g 

% 

0) 

• 

-s 

p 

Si 

^ 

d  5 

% 

0) 
p4 

J^ 

fc* 

i 

i^ 

p 

o 

0 

0 

0 

80.1 

3.7 

77.6 

81.8 

3.2 

79.6 

82.8 

6.5 

79.5 

83.2 

6.4 

80.0 

82.7 

6.4 

79.5 

81.4 

4.8 

78.0 

81.0 

4.9 

77.6 

81.1 

4.8 

77.7 

81.9 

3.9 

79.2 

77.2 

1.6 

76.1 

80.3 

2.2 

78.8 

81.3 

3.5 

78.8 

81.0 

3.0 

78.9 

80.7 

2.6 

78.9 

81.0 

2.5 

79.2 

81.3 

2.1 

79.8 

80.2 

2.1 

78.7 

81.0 

2.3 

79.4 

82.2 

2.8 

80.2 

82.5 

3.8 

79.8 

82.2 

8.2 

80.0 

80.9 

2.7 

79.0 

80.2 

1.7 

79.0 

81.3 

2.5 

79.5 

81.3 

2.6 

79.5 

81.3 

2.1 

79.8 

80.3 

2.2 

78.8 

79.8 

3.1 

77.6 

78.7 

3.1 

76.5 

79.6 

3.1 

77.4 

80.6 

3.0 

78.5 

6.3 
6.4 
8.8 
8.6 
8.6 
8.2 
8.3 
8.2 
6.6 
2.7 
3.7 
6.0 
6.1 
4.4 
4.3 
3.6 
3.6 
3.9 
4.8 
6.5 
6.4 
4.6 
2.9 
4.3 
4.4 
3.6 
8.7 
6.3 
6.8 
5.3 
6.1 


Inclies. 

T.gr. 

0.926 

9.92 

.989 

10.58 

.986 

.47 

1.001 

.62 

0.986 

.47 

.940 

.03 

.928 

9.91 

;931 

.94 

.976 

10.41 

.885 

9.57 

.964 

10.36 

;964 

.31 

.967 

.87 

,967 

.39 

.976 

.48 

.996 

.66 

.961 

.38 

.983 

.64 

1.008 

.77 

0.996 

.60 

1.001 

.70 

0.970 

.40 

.970 

.44 

.986 

.67 

.986 

.67 

.996 

.66 

.964 

.8^ 

.92» 

9.97 

.896 

.66 

.922 

.91 

.955 

10.26 

T.gr. 

«.18 

1.95 

3.33 

.30 

.25 

2.96 

.96 

.93 

'42 

0.87 

1.28 

2.16 

1.80 

.64 

.52 

.80 

.26 

.39 

.76 

2.42 

1.98 

.63 

.60 

.63 
.66 
.80 

..•28 


.76 
.81 

.78 


,;* 

J6 
.76 

.n 

.77 

.89 

.85 
!S 
SI 


.81 
.84 
SH 
.91 


.85 


All  the  Hygrometricol  elements  are  computed  by  the  Greenwich  CoM^ 


MeteoriflhgicaV  Ohsermiiom, 


Y^ 


Ahitraci  of  the  HesuiUofthe  TToiciT)/  Meteorological  Observations- 
taien  at  tie  Surveyor*  General's  Office,  Calcutta^ 
.    in  tie  month  of  July   1868. 


Hourl J' Means,  &c.  of*  the*  Observations  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  elements 

dependent  tliereon. 


• 

o  «« 

JETang^e  of  the  Barometer 

m-2 

Ejrnge  of  the  Tempera- 

- 

-  o32. 

fofr  each  houf  dui-iug 

ture  for  each  hour 

- 

the  mouth 

• 

0) 

during   the  month. 

fibnr. 

P  a 

m 

Mat: 

Min. 

Diff. 

Max: 

Min. 

Diir: 

• 

ll 

• 

^^ 

1 
1 

* 
* 

Inches. 

Inches: 

Inches. 

Inches: 

o 

0 

o 

P'. 

Mid- 

t 

night. 

29.598 

29.673 

29.497 

0.178* 

82:6 

86.5 

78.8 

7.7 

I          \ 

.686 

.655 

.486 

.169 

82.2 

86.5 

78.5 

8:0 

2 

.576 

.652 

.472 

.180 

81.9 

86.5 

78.4 

8.1: 

3 

.569 

.647 

.473 

.174 

81.6 

86.0 

77.0 

9.0 

4 

.570 

.649 

.471 

.178 

81.4 

85.9 

76.5 

9.4 

at 

o 

.570 

.656 

.476 

.180 

81.2 

85.5 

76.5 

9.0 

1             6 

.583 

.666 

.479 

.187 

81.3 

86.5 

76.5 

9.0 

7 

.599 

.689 

.498 

.191 

82.0 

85.7 

77.5 

8.2 

8 

.611 

.700 

.500 

.200 

83.1 

88.0 

76.5 

11.5 

9 

.619 

.707 

.496 

.211 

84.4 

89.5 

76.0 

13.5 

10 

.624 

.712 

.493 

.219 

85.3 

90.5 

76.9 

13.0 

11 

■ 

r 

.620 

.723 

.491 

.232 

86.1 

90.9 

76.5 

14.4- 

1 

•:       Noon. 

.605 

.709 

.473 

.236 

86.7 

92.2 

77.0 

15.2 

)            1 

.592 

.698 

.413 

.255 

87.1 

93.0 

77.7 

15.3 

?            ^ 

.572 

.673 

.428 

.245- 

87.4 

93.4 

78.0 

15.'tf 

;       3 

.553 

.650 

.411 

.239 

87.3 

93.4 

78.5 

14.9 

;       4 

.539 

.627 

.31)3 

.2:34 

87.3 

92.5 

79.6 

12.9 

5 

.532 

.624 

.390 

.234 

86.9 

92.5 

80.0      12.5 

;       6 

.539 

.631 

.429 

.202 

86.1 

92.0 

80.0      12.0 

1             7 

.559 

.658 

.412 

.216 

8i.8 

90.5 

79.6 

10.9 

'              8 

.579 

.660 

.400 

.200 

84.2 

89.6        79.0 

10.6 

9 

.599 

.683 

.481 

.199 

83.7 

88.7        79.2 

9.5 

10 

.610 

.687 

.507 

.180 

83.3 

88.0- 

78.9 

9.1 

11 

.609 

.683 

.502 

.181 

82.9 

87.0 

79.2 

7.8 

The  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thermometer  Means  are  derived  from  the  observations  made  at  the  several' 
hourt  during  the  mouth. 
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Meteorological  Observations. 


Abstract  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Obserratichu 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraVs  Office,  Calcutta, 

in    the   month   of  July  186S. 

Solar  EadiafcioD',  Weather,  Ac. 


4/ 

P 


OQ  -S      I  r5    «    C 


Wind. 


x;9    I'^.S  g'        Prerailing 
*  g     3(Mc^,        direction. 


• 

H 

2: 

►s 

• 

id 

ge 

•  ^^ 

c^ 

bMd 

2P 

CS 

o 

s 

0^ 

P 

.** 

Oh 

;> 

General  aspect  of  the  Slcj. 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 
25 


o      j Inches 
0.02 


133.5  I    0.14 


138.0 


0.35 


139.4     0.20 


0.18 


0.78 


132.5 


26  129.0 


27  130.4 


28 


29 


30 


31 


0.22 

0.78 


104.4 


119.5 


120.0 


0.10 
0.09 


0.19 


0.08 


0.15 


S.  by  E.  &  S. 


S,S.W.&S.byW. 


S.byW.A  Tariable 


[S.  E. 
S.S.E,E.byS.&E. 


S.  S.  E,  &  S.  E. 


S.  &  S.  S.  W. 

S.  &  S.  by  W. 
S.  &  S.  S.  W. 
S.byW.&S.byE. 


S.S.E.S.&S.byE 
S.E.  &  S.  S.  E. 


E.  S.  E.  &  S.  E. 


S.E,S.S.E.&SbyE 


S.byE.&S.byW. 


lb  1  Miles 
0.3  130.8 


2.7 


3.2 


2.0 

1.6 
0.5 
1.0 


82.5 


74.1 


73.2 


184.8 


0.4 
1.8 


173.1 

291.4 
212.9 
106.1 


148.6 
169.8 


3.1  255.4 


2.6  245.1 


0.6  188.7 


Clear  to  3  a.  m.  -^i  to  9  a*  »., 
overcast  to  2  p.  m.  \  i  to  7  p.  m., 
clear  afterwards.  Slight  nun  at 
9,  10  &  noon. 

Scatd.  ^i  to  7  P.  M.,  clear  £ 
lightninoj  to  N  W  afterwards. 
Kain  at  3.2  a.  m. 

Scuds  from  S  by  W  to  4  a.  ic. 
\i  to  10  A.  M.  '"i  afterwards. 
Thunder  at  4^  p.  h.  Lightninj; 
at  midnight,  4  a.  h.  &  at  8  <&  11 
p.  M.  J^ain  at  6  p.  M. 

Clouds  of  diflerent  kinds. 
Brisk  wind  at  1^  p.  u.  Light- 
ning •  from  2  to  4  a.  u.  Bain  at 
\\  &  llj  p.  M. 

Chiefly  stratoni.  Brisk  wind 
from  9  a.  h.,  to  9.^  p.  ii.  Light 
rain  at  8.^  <&  11^  A.  ai..  &  at  1, 
3J  &  5  p.  M. 

Overcast.  Brisk  wind  at  8} 
A.  M.  Eain  at  1  <&  from  4  to  11 
A.  M.,  &  at  1,  2.J  &  7^  P.  M. 

Chiefly  stratoni.  Brisk  wind 
at  3  J  p.  M.  Drizzled  at  10  a.  m. 
Clouds  of  various  kinds.  Eain 
from  1  to  3  p.  m. 

Stratoni  to  6  a.  m.  ^i  to  11 
A.  M.,  stratoni  to  3  p.  m.  W 
afterwards.  Rain  at  11|  a.m. 
A  meteor  of  unusual  brilliancy 
passed  at  8J  P.  m. 
Clouds  of  different  kinds.  Light 
rain  at  7  &  8  a.m.  &  at  3^<1'6p.m. 

Overcast  to  5  a.  m.  '^i  after- 
wards. Brisk  wind  at  1  &  from 
3  to  5  p.  H.  Light  rain  at  mid- 
night &  at  1,  2  &  6  p.  M. 

Scatd.  \i  &  '^i.  Brisk  wind 
from  9ito  10|  a.  h.  8i  from  i\ 
to  6  p.  M.  Bain  at  11  a.  m.  &.  tt 
1,  2,  5&6p.  m. 

Chiefly  ^i.  Brisk  wind  from 
12^  to  2  p.  M.  Light  rain  from 
11  A.  M.  to  3  p.  M. 

Scatd.  \i  (&  "^i.  Bain  at  1, 2, 4 
&  from  7J  to  10  a.  m. 


\i  Cirri,  —  i  Strati, ^i  Cumuli.v — i  Cirro-strati,  rv  i  Cninnln  s*r»fi  vn-i  Xi»*»K: 


Meteorological  Olsei'vatoni. 
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Mstraci  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological    Observations 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraVs  Office y  Calcutta ^ 
in  the  month  of  July  1868. 

MONTHLT   EeSULTS. 


Mean  heiglit  of  the  Barometer  for  tlie  month... 
^ax.  heiglit  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at  11  a.  H.  on  the  7th. 
Min.  height  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at   5  p.  m.  on  the  20th. 
Extreme  range  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month 
Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Pressures 
Ditto        ditto       Min.        ditto 
Mean  daily  range  ol  the  Barometer  dui'ing  the  month    ... 


Inches. 

29.584 
29.723 
,  29.390 
.  0.333 
29.634. 
,  29.627 
.    0.107 


Mean  Dry  Bulb  Tliermometer  for  the  month 

Max.  Temperature  occurred  at  2  &  3  p.  m.  on  the  3rd. 

Min.  Temperature  occurred  at  9  a.  m.  on  the  10th 

Extreme  range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  mouth 
Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Temperature  ... 
Ditto       ditto        Min.        ditto, 
Mean  daily  range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month... 


84.2 
93.4 
76.0 
17.4 
88.7 
80.9 
7.8 


Mean  "Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month    ...            ...            ...  81.0 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  3.2 

Computed  Mean  Dew-point  for  the  month          ...             ...             ...  78.8 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  computed  mean  Dew-point  ...  5.4 

Inches. 


Mean  Elastic  force  of  Vapour  for  the  month 


••» 


0.964 


Troy  grain. 

Mean  Weight  of  Taponr  for  the  month  ...  ...  ...     10.34 

Additional  Weight  of  Vapour  required  for  complete  saturation    ...       1.90 
Mean  degree  of  numidity  lor  the  month,  complete  saturation  being  unity  0.85 


Inches. 

Bained  23  days, — Max.  fall  of  rain  during  24  hours        ...  ...      3.47 

Total  amount  of  rain  during  the  month  ...  ...  ...     11.17 

Total  amount  of  rain  indicated  by  the  Gauge  attached  to  the  anemo- 
meter during  the  month        ...  ...  ...  ...  ••        9.19* 

Prevailing  direction  of  the  Wind S.  &  S.  S.  W, 


•  The  amount  of  rain  on  the  26th  could  not  be  determined  by  the  Ane- 
mometer as  the  string  connected  with  the  gauge  got  loose  after  one  discharge. 
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Abstract  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office,  Calcutta, 

in  the   month   of  August    1868. 

Latitude  22°  38'  V  North.    Longitude  88^  20'  U"  East. 
Height  of  the  Cistern  of  the  Standard  Barometer  above  the  sea  level,  18.11  feet. 

Daily  Means,  <&c.  of  the  Observations  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  elements 

dependent  thereon. 


Bange  of  the  Barometer 

3^ 

Bange  of  the  Tempera- 

t.BS 

during  the  day.            ; 

«l 

ture  during  the 

day. 

1 

Menn  Drv 
Thermom 

Date. 

» 

Max. 

Min.     1 

1 

Diff. 

t 
1 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

0 

0 

o 

1 

29.590 

29.635 

29.520 

0.115 

86.3 

91.0 

82.0 

9.0 

2 

.604 

.661 

.543 

.118 

82.3 

85.0 

78.0 

7.0 

3 

.580 

.631 

.494 

.137 

86.5 

91.0 

80.5  , 

10.6 

4 

.544 

.595 

.478 

.117 

85.9 

.     90.2 

82.6  ; 

7.6 

6 

.511 

.557 

.462 

.095 

85.8 

92.4     1 

80.7 

11.7 

6 

.462 

.511 

.395 

.116 

83.6 

'     87.0 

81.5 

5.5 

7 

.487 

.546 

.480 

.116 

82.9 

86.8 

80.4  - 

6.4 

8 

.542 

.588 

.498 

.090 

80.6 

82.5     j 

79.7 

2.8 

9 

.527 

.576 

.470 

.106 

83.3 

,      91.3     ' 

79.8 

11.6 

10 

.515 

.565 

.417 

.118 

86.4 

'     91.5 

81.9 

9.6 

11 

.488 

.541 

.401 

.140 

82.2 

88.4    , 

75.5 

12.9 

12 

.467 

.527 

.426 

.101 

78.6 

81.2 

77.0 

4.2 

13 

.435 

.502 

.392 

.110 

79.2 

1      80.5 

77.5 

3.0 

14 

.496 

.549 

.453 

.096 

79.2 

82.4    < 

76.5 

5.9 

15 

.521 

.575 

.475 

.100 

80.2 

82.0 

79.2 

2.8 

16 

.512 

.559 

.4U 

.118 

82.6 

'      8fv0 

79.2 

6.8 

17 

.518 

.565 

.454 

.111 

80.1 

82.0 

78.8 

3.2 

18 

.600 

.676 

.534 

.142 

81.8 

i      84.6 

79.5 

5.1 

19 

.6W? 

.701 

.5!M) 

.111 

81..7 

89.4 

79.8 

9.6 

20 

.599 

.637 

.5X0 

.097 

85.0 

89.5 

80.5 

9.0 

21 

.676 

.615 

.637 

.078 

81.3 

89.5 

79.8 

9.7 

22 

.580 

.631 

.543 

.088 

86.6 

91.8 

82.9 

8.9 

23 

.627 

.691 

.574 

.117 

85.8 

91.6 

82.2 

9.4 

24 

.649 

.710 

.596 

.114 

85.8 

90.1 

82.5 

7.6 

26 

.669 

.750 

.624 

.126 

83.5 

1      85.5 

78.8 

6.7 

26 

.678 

.738 

.611 

.127 

83.1 

88.4 

79.0 

9.4 

27 

.676 

.728 

.616 

.112 

84.1 

•      8H.0 

79.5 

8.5 

28 

.714 

.766 

.653 

.113 

8A.1 

8:).5 

81.1 

1     8.4 

29 

.758 

.815 

.707 

.108 

82.7 

87.5 

80.0 

1     ^-^ 

30 

.785 

.829 

.717 

.112 

83.7 

!      90.5 

79.0 

11.5 

31 

.818 

.879 

.777 

.102 

83.5 

88.0 

80.0 

8.0 

The  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thermometer  Means  are  derived,  from  the  hourly  observations,  made  during 
the  day. 
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Abstract  of  the  Reiulls  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 

iaketi  at  the  Surveyor  Oeneral's  Office,  Calcutta, 

in  the  month  of  Augvit   1868. 


Daily  Means,  Ac.  of  tlie  Observations  and  of  the  Hjgrometrical  elements 

dependent  thereon . — (Continued.) 


1 

1 

1 

1 

4) 

Vapour 
of  air. 

ght  of 
red  for 
ration. 

■   t 

Date. 

1. 

si 

1 

6 

! 

i 

1 

•2 

1^ 

C4.4  .«* 
3  OS 

^  «  3 
0^  to 
9  cua 

0 

0 

0 

0 

iDches. 

T.gr. 

T.gr. 

1 

82.1 

4.2 

79.2 

7.1 

0.976 

10.41 

2.61 

0.80 

2 

80.9 

1.4 

79.9 

2.4 

.998 

.74 

0.84 

.93 

8 

82.5 

3.0 

80.4 

5.1 

1.014 

.83 

1.89 

.85 

4 

82.6 

8.3 

80.3 

5.6 

.011 

.78 

2.09 

.84 

6 

82.2 

3.6 

79.7 

6.1 

0.992 

.59 

.24 

.83 

6 

80.7 

2.9 

78.7 

4.9 

.961 

.31 

i.n 

.80 

7 

80.4 

2.5 

78.6 

4.3 

.958 

.30 

.49 

.87 

8 

79.6 

1.0 

78.9 

1.7 

.967 

.43 

0.58 

.95 

9 

81.2 

2.1 

79.7 

3.6 

.992 

.63 

1-30 

.89 

10 

82.7 

3.7 

80.1 

6.3 

1.005 

.71 

2.35 

.88 

11 

79.3 

2.9 

77.3 

4.9 

0.919 

9.88 

1.66 

.86 

12 

77.6 

1.0 

76.9 

1.7 

.908 

.82 

0.56 

.95 

13 

78.0 

1.2 

77.2 

2.0 

.916 

.91 

.65 

.94 

14 

78.0 

1.2 

77.2 

2.0 

.916 

.91 

.65 

.94 

15 

79.1 

1.1 

78.3 

1.9 

.949 

10.24 

.64 

.94 

16 

80.6 

2.0 

79.2 

3.4 

.976 

.50 

1.18 

.90 

17 

79.2 

0.9 

78.6 

1.5 

.958 

.34 

0.50 

.95 

18 

79.9 

1.9 

78.6 

3.2 

.958 

.32 

1.08 

.91 

19 

81.7 

3.0 

79.6 

5.1 

.989 

.58 

.84 

.85 

20 

81.4 

3.6 

78.9 

6.1 

.967 

.34 

2.19 

.83 

21 

81.3 

3.0 

79.2 

5.1 

.976 

.45 

1.83 

.85 

22 

81.9 

4.7 

79.1 

7.5 

.973 

.36 

2.78 

.79 

23 

82.3 

8.5 

79.8 

6.0 

.995 

.62 

.21 

.83 

24 

82.6 

3.2 

80.4 

5.4 

1.014 

.83 

.      .00 

.84 

25 

81.5 

2.0 

80.1 

3.4 

.005 

.77 

1.23 

.90 

26 

80.0 

3.1 

77.8 

5.3 

0.934 

.03 

.83 

.85 

27 

80.8 

3.3 

78.5 

5.6 

.955 

.23 

.98 

.84 

28 

80.5 

3.6 

78.0 

6.1 

.940 

.07 

2.14 

.83 

29 

80.1 

2.6 

78.3 

4.4 

.949 

.20 

1.52 

.87 

30 

80.2 

3.5 

77.7 

6.0 

.931 

9.98 

2.09 

.83 

31 

80.0 

3.5 

77.5 

6.0 

.925 

.92 

.08 

.88 

All  the  Hygrometrical  elements  are  computed  by  the  Greenwich  Constanta. 
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Abstract  of  the  Hesulti  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office,  Calcutta, 

in  the  month  of  August   1868. 


Hourly  Meaiu,  &c.  of  the  ObBerrations  and  of  the  Hygromeiarical  elfmenta 

dependent  thereon. 


Hoar. 


c8  W  CO 


o 


)^ 


M 


Eange  of  the  Barometer 

for  each  hour  duriDg 

the  month. 


Max. 


Min. 


Diff. 


9J 


SaDge  of  the  Tempera* 
ture  for  each  hour 
during  the  month. 


Max. 


Mid- 
night. 

s 
8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 


Noon. 
1 
s 

8 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 


Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

29.699 

29.816 

29.404 

0.411 

• 

82.1 

.687 

.807 

.403 

.404 

81.9 

.676 

.790 

.397 

.393 

81.6 

.666 

.781 

.392 

.389 

81.1 

.664 

.782 

.400 

.382 

80.7 

.671 

.789 

.408 

.381 

80.6 

.686 

.797 

.419 

.378 

80.5 

.602 

.824 

.424 

.400 

81.0 

.616 

.84o 

.438 

.407 

82.0 

.626 

.869 

.442 

.427 

83.2 

.628 

.879 

.447 

.432 

84.1 

^21 

.876 

.446 

.431 

84.9 

.609 

.862 

.448 

.404 

86.6 

.690 

.832 

.442 

.390 

86.1 

.669 

.810 

.433 

.377 

86.4 

.6^ 

.794 

.413 

.381 

86.3 

.637 

.777 

.409 

.368 

86.2 

.639 

.781 

.401 

.380 

86.6 

.648 

.783 

.399 

.384 

84.9 

.663 

.799 

.419 

.380 

83.7 

.687 

.831 

.443 

.388 

83.4 

.608 

.846 

.449 

.396 

83.1 

.617 

.862 

.447 

.406 

82.7 

.616 

.868 

.430 

.428 

82.4 

86.5 
86.0 
86.0 
84.9 
84.8 
84.6 
84.6 
8i..6 
85.7 
87.0 
89.2 
89.6 


90.0 
91.0 
91.6 
92.4 
92.0 
9L0 
91.0 
88.0 
87.0 
86.8 
86.0 
86.6 


Min. 


78.0 
77.7 
77.7 
77.6 
75.6 
76.6 
76.6 
76.6 
76.9 
77.2 
77.4 
78.0 


78.0 
79.6 
78.6 
78.0 
79.6 
78.0 
77.5 
78.2 
78.6 
78.3 
78.6 
78.0 


Diff. 


7.6 
7.S 
7.3 

7.4 
9.3 
8.0 
8.0 
8.0 
8.8 
9.8 
11.8 
11.6 


12.0 

11.5 

13.1 

14.4 

12.5 

13.0 

13.5 

9.8 

8.5 

8.5 

7,5 

7.6 


The  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thermometer  Means  are  deriyed  from  the  ohseryations  made  at  the  seyeral 
hours  during  the  month. 
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Abstract  of  the  BeRults  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraPs  Office,  Calcutta, 

in   the   month  of  August   1868. 


Hourly  Means,  <&c.  of  tlie  Observations  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  elementi 

dependent   thereon. — (Continued.) 
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1 

Vapour 
of  air. 

ght  of 
ed  for 
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it 

1         0) 

P 

I 

B 
o 

1 

1^ 

o 
3    . 

S3 

a-3 

Hi 

(ojs  3 

0 

1 

1 
1 

0 

0 
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Inches. 

T.gr. 

T.gr. 

Mid- 

night. 

80.6 

1.6 

79.4 

2.7 

0.983 

10.66 

0.95 

0.92 

1 

80.3 

1.6 

79.2 

2.7 

.976 

.60 

.94 

.92 

2 

80.1 

1.4 

79.1 

2.4 

.973 

.49 

.82 

.93 

3 

79.7 

1.4 

78.7 

2.4 

.961 

.37 

.80 

.93 

4 

79.6 

1.1 

78.8 

1.9 

.964 

.40 

.64 

.94 

6 

79.4 

1.2 

78.6 

2.0 

.958 

.34 

.67 

.94 

6 

79.5 

1.0 

78.8 

1.7 

-.964 

.40 

.68 

.95 

7 

79.8 

1.2 

79.0 

2.0 

.970 

M 

.68 

.94 

8 

80.1 

1.9 

78.8 

3.2 

.964 

.38 

1.09 

.91 

9 

80.6 

2.7 

78.6 

4.6 

.968 

.28 

.61 

.87 

10 

80.8 

3.3 

78.6 

6.6 

.955 

.23 

.98 

.84 

11 

80.9 

4.0 

78.9 

7.2 

.967 

.32 

2.63 

.80 

Noon. 

81.2 

4.3 

78.2 

7.3 

.946 

.11 

.61 

.80 

1 

81.6 

4.6 

78.4 

7.7 

.952 

.16 

.80 

,78 

2 

81.6 

4.9 

78.1 

8.3 

.943 

.06 

3.00 

.77 

3 

81.6 

4.7 

78.3 

8.0 

.949 

.12 

2.90 

.78 

4 

81.7 

4.5 

78.5 

7.7 

.966 

.18 

.81 

.78 

5 

81.6 

4.0 

78.8 

6.8 

.964 

.29 

.47 

.81 

6 

81.6 

3.4 

79.1 

6.8 

.973 

.40 

.09 

.83 

7 

81.1 

2.6 

79.3 

4.4 

.979 

.61 

1.56 

.87 

8 

80.9 

2.6 

79.1 

4.3 

.973 

.46 

.51 

.87 

9 

80.9 

2.2 

79.4 

3.7 

.983 

.64 

.32 

.89 

10 

80.6 

2.1 

79.1 

3.6 

.973 

.46 

.27 

.89 

11 

80.6 

1.9 

79.2 

3.2 

.976 

.60 

.11 

.90 

AH  the  Hygrometrical  elements  are  computed  by  the  Greenwich  Oonataato. 
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Abstract  of  the  'Remits  of  the  Hourly  Meteorohfieal  Observatiunt 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  Oeneral's  Office,  Calcutta, 

in  the   month  of  Anguat  1868. 

Solar  HadiBtJon,  Weather.  Ac. 


I  132.0 
i  136.0 


133.S 
1  123.6 


I.  W.  &  S.  S.  W. 


General  aspect  of  tlie  Sk^. 


Stratoui  to  7  i.  H.  Scattered 
6  p.  M.  Scatd.  \i  after- 
wards. Thunder  at  IJ  i.  u. 
LiglitDing  at  miduieht,  \\  &,  ^ 
A.  ii.Lightramat2i&3jA.  H. 
\i  &  "i  to  3  A.  It.  Overcast 
o  2  p.  H.  Stratoni  afterwards. 
High  wind  at  4i  i  91  A.  It. 
'  ",  7  &  8  i.  M.  Lieht- 
uing  at  6  A.  u.  &  11  p.  m.  Kaiu 


from  5  t. 


n  A 


SbjE,SW&88W. 
;   S.W,E.4E.S.E. 


i  3.S.E. 
L   Variable. 

W.  S.  "W. 
t   W.S.W&xariltWe. 


247.2 
130.2 


Stratoni  to  7  a.  K.  "i  &  \i 

afterwards.  Lightning  to  N.  at 
8  &  11  P.  M.  Hain  from  5i  to  7 

Chiefly  "i.  Thunder  &  Light- 
Ding  at  11$  P.  H.  Drizzled  at  7. 
i..u.&6^  p.  M. 

v^_i  to  8  A.  '^i  to  5  p.  M. 
Overcast  to  8  p.  M.  Stratoni 
afterwards.  Strong  wind  at  ■ii  &, 
6^p.  V.  Hain  from  4|  to  7  p.  X. 

Stratoni  &  Overcast.  Brisk 
irind  from  8  a.  u.  to  1)  p.  m. 
Kain  at  2, 6, 8.  &  noon  &  at »  &  9 

Stratoni  4  "i.  Brisk  wind  at 
2i  &  7  P.  M.  Drizzled  at  1  a.  m. 
&  at  1  &  2^  F.  X.  Hain  at  6}  & 
6i  p.  K. 

Chiefly  Overcast.  Eain  from 

idnight  to  5  A.  u.  &  from  7 

H.  to  2  P.  X. 

Clear  to  6  a  M.  "i  to  7  P.  x., 
clear  afterwards.  Thunder  at  2 

3  P.  X.  Lightning  at  7   &   10 

H.  Bain  between  *ij  £  4  P.  x. 

Wto2A.  X.  \ito7  4.x.  "i 
afterwards.  Lightning  from  8  to 

11  p.  M. 

\i  to  2  A.  M.  Overcast  to  10 
K.  Vi  A  \_i  to  6.  p.  X.  Over- 
cast afterwards.  Thunder  from 
3  to  5  A.  X.,  &  at  6  &  II  P.  X. 
Lightning  from  midnight  to  S 
A.  X.  &  at  11  P.  K.  BaiD  from  3 
to8  A.  X.  &at7&8p.  X. 
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Meleorological  Ohiervationt. 


Ahttract  of  the  lUaulti  of  the  Sourly  Meteorological  Obaervatto^t 

taken  at  the  Sarveyor  General'!  Office,  Calcutta, 

in    the   month    of  Auyutt  1868. 

Solar  Eodiation,   Weather,^. 


WiirD. 

Prevailing 
direction. 

si 

ii 

General  aapecl  of  Ui«  SI7. 

Inches 

"IT 

Mile 

12 

8.19 

W.&W.N.W. 

11.0 

210.6 

Overcast.  Higb  wind  from  I 
to  11  p.  K.  Thunder  A  ligbtniiig 
at  midnight.  Bain  whole  day  & 

Overcut.  Strong  wind  from 

13 

2.01 

W.S.W.AW. 

3.9 

304.0 

a  i.  u..  to  11 F.  11.  Eain  nearly 
whole  day  &  mght. 

14 

0.99 

W.S.W.&8.W 

3.0 

516.4 

Overcastto4A.  h.  Stratom 
ifterwards.  Strong  wind  from 
tuidsight  to  6  A.  M.  Ligfanins 
at  11  p.  u.  Rain  from  1  to  ll| 

16 

2.06 

W.  &  W.  S.  W, 

2.0 

83.6 

oiercMt.  Brisk  wind  from  2 
to  6^  p.  u.  Thnnder  &  light. 
Qingfrom9to  11  p.   u.  Bain 

after  interval  b. 

16 

120.0 

1.03 

W.  S,  W. 

1.2 

301.0 

Overcast  to  6  a.  u.  Vi  to  S 
p.  K.  Overcast  afterwards.  Brisk 
wind  at  2^  a.  m.  Thunder  A 
ightning  at  midnieht  £  1  a.  m. 
Eain  from  midnight  to  6  a.  h. 

&  from  9  to  11  P.  K. 

17 

1.S0 

w.  s.  w. 

2.2 

223.0 

Overcast.  Brisk  wind  at  10  *, 
W.BAinfrom  midnight  to  7  p.  x. 

IB 

113.8 

s.w. 

136.6 

Overcast  to  1  p.  h.  Stratoni 
to  7  F.  u.,  clear  afterwards. 

19 

131.6 

S.W.&W.byN 

39.9 

Vi  to  9  A.  M.  -^i  to  4  p.  u. 

Stratoni  afterwards. 

80 

182.0 

NNE,WaWJiSW 

74.1 

Stratoni  to  6  a.  11.  M  to  2  P. 
M.  Stratoni  afterwards.  Light- 
rain  at  2  a.  M.  A  11  p.  H. 

SI 

136.5 

0.89 

s.  s.  w. 

104.4 

Overcast  to  7  *.  M.  Stratoni 

ning  at  2  A  8  a.  m  Bun  from 
midnight  to  7  a.  k . 

r&s.s.w 

S.byV.W.byS 

22 

138.0 

178.1 

Stratom  to  6  A.  M.  "'i  &  \i 

Lightning  to  MW  at  10  A  U  p. 
M.  Drizzfed  at  9  p.  m. 

28 

134.0 

s.  &  s.  s.  w. 

123.2 

Stratoni  to  7  P.  M.  wj  after- 
wards. 

24 

129.4 

SbvE.SWiSSW. 

S.8.W.4,S.bjE, 

124.2 

Chiefly  Stratoni. 

26 

0.'*7 

'.'.'.    162.8 

3p.  m.,  clouds  of  different  kindi 

afterwards.  Lightning  to  N  at 

2  A.  it.  Driuled  at  B  a.  M.  A  1 

_ 

p.  n.  Eain  from  »i  to   11  P,  k. 
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Abstract  of  the  Besult   of   the  Hourh/  Meterological  Observations 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  Generates  Office,  Calcutta, 

in  the  month   of  August  1868. 

Solar  Hadiation,  Weather,  <&c.. 


P 


4   A 
O   O 

.   « 

as 


S  e«  P 

^  g  c 


5 


Wind. 


Preyailing 
direction. 


^1 


Gfeneral  aspect  of  the  Skj. 


26 


27 

28 


29 


do 


136.2 


121.8 
136.0 


132.0 


0.33 


31  128.0 


0.08 


0.06 


S»  S.  £.  Jk  S. 


[&S.S.E. 
W.  by  N,  8.  by  E. 
S.  by  E. 


S.byE,S*9.E<&SE. 


S.S.E.<lkS.byE. 


[  &  S.  bj  W. 
S.  by  E,  S.  8.  W. 


lb 


0.2 


Mlies 
128.0 


76.3 

78.6 


81.3 


2.6 


124.4 


172,4 


Oyercast  to  7  a.  m.  \i  to  10 
A.  H.  Vi  to  3  p.  H.  Stratoni 
afterwards.  Lightning  at  9  p.  x. 
Drizzled  at  1  a.  if. 

Chiefly  Stratoni. 

Stratoni  to  4  a.  h.  ^i  k  Vi 
to  1  p.  M.  Stratoni  to  6  p.  H.  '^i 
afterwards.  Thunder  at  4  p.  m. 
Light  rain  at  2  p.  h. 

Stratoni  to  9  a.  h.  '^i  to  7  p. 
H.  \i  afterwards.  Thunder  at  3 
p.  M.  Eain  at  6  a.  h.  &  at  1.  2^ 
&  6i  P.  M. 

Clouds  of  different  kinds  to 
11  A.  M.  "i  to  7  p.  M.  \i  after- 
wards. Brisk  wind  at  2^  p.  x. 
Slight  rain  at  11  a.  m.  Ik  at  1\ 

&  3i  p.  X. 

\i  to  2  A.  X.,  clear  to  6  a.  x. 
to  8  p.  X.  V— i  afterwards. 
Slight  rain  at  1^,  2i  &  6  p.  x. 


1 


\i  Cirri,  —  i  Strati, ""i  Comuli*^— i  Cirro-strati,  ^i  Cumolo  strati,''^!  ^imbi 
v^i  Cirro  ciunvli. 
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Meteorological  Oiservafoni. 


Abstract  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological    Obiervations 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office,  Calcutta, 

in   the  month  of  August  1868. 

Monthly  Bbsults. 


Mean  lieiglit  of  the  Barometer  for  the  month... 

Max.  height  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at  10  a.  m.  on  the    31st. 

Min.  height  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at    3  l.  m.  on  the  13th. 

Extreme  range  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month 

Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Pressures 

JJitto        ditto       Min.        ditto 
Mean  dailg  range  oi  the  Barometer  during  the  month    ... 


Inches. 

29.586 
29.879 
29.392 

0.487 
29.640 
29.529 

0.111 


Mean  Dry  Bulh  Thermometer  for  the  month 
Max.  Temjjerature  occurred  at  3  p.  h.  on  the  6th. 

Min.  Temperature  occurred  at  4  a.  m.  on  the  11th 

JUxtveme  range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month 
Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Temperature  ... 
Ditto       ditto        Min.        ditto. 
Mean  dailg  range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month... 


83.3 
92.4 
75.5 
16.9 
87.6 
79.9 
7.7 


Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month    ...            ...            ...  80.7 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  2.6 

Computed  Mean  Dew-point  for  the  month         ...             ...             ...  78.9 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  computed  mean  Dew-point  ...  4.4 

Inches. 


Mean  Elastic  force  of  Vapour  for  the  month 


0.967 


Troy  grain. 

Mean  Weight  of  Yapour  for  the  month  ...  ...  ...     10.39 

Additional  Weight  of  Vapour  required  for  complete  saturation    ...       1.64 
Mean  degree  of  humidity  for  the  month,  complete  saturation  being  unity  0.87 


Inches. 

Bained  26  days, — Max.  fall  of  rain  during  24  hours         ...  ...      8.19 

Total  amount  of  rain  during  the  month  ...  ...  ...     24.83 

Total  amount  of  rain  indicated  by  the  Gauge  attached  to  the  anemo- 
meter during  the  month        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     21.27 

Prevailing  direction  of  the  Wind W.  8.  W.  &  8.  W, 
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Abstract  of  ihe  RusulU  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  ObservatioM 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Ojjice,  Calcutta, 

in  the  unouth  of  September   186^ 

Latitude  22^  33'  V  North.    Lou^itude  S8"  iiO'  3^  Ea;it. 
iHeight  of  tlie  Cistern  of  the  Standard  Barometer  above  tYie  sea  level,  18.11  feet. 

Daily  Means,  &e.  of  the  OlMervationa  and  of  the  Hjgroinetrical  elements 

dependeiit  tliereoa. 


Kauge  of  the  Barouieior 

liaiige  of  the  Tempera- 

2^ -^ 

during. the  day. 

m^ 

ture  during  the  day. 

•  ^4    A    flO 

If 

Date. 

1 

i 

1^2 

Max. 

Min. 

1 

Diff. 

1 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

29.828 

29.894  ' 

29.753 

0.141 

862 

90.0 

81.0 

9.0 

2 

.764 

.828 

.700 

.128 

86.8 

91.4 

81.6  ,     9.8 

3 

.696 

.747 

.618 

.129 

85.3 

91.8 

81.0 

10.8 

4 

.666 

.703 

.671 

.132 

83.7 

91.4 

78.4 

13.0 

6 

.660 

.703 

.611 

.092 

82.9 

87.4 

79.6 

7.9 

6 

.679 

.727 

.619 

.108 

84.4 

88.4 

81.8 

6.6 

,7 

.724 

.792 

.638 

.154 

84.4 

91.0        7U.0  i 

12.0 

8 

.743 

.807 

.671 

.136 

82.6 

89.2 

78.0 

11.2 

9 

.739 

.796 

.673 

.123 

86.1    ' 

9i.O 

80.5 

10.6 

.10 

.696 

.74.ii 

.009 

.14;J 

85.1 

9i.O        8i.7 

9.3 

11 

.608 

.679 

.621 

.158 

82.7 

88.0 

80.0 

8.0 

12 

.639 

.685 

.485 

.100 

80.7 

83.0     >   v9.0  ■     4.0 

13 

.626 

.608 

.474 

.134 

81.0 

84.7     i   79.6        6.2 

14 

.679 

.648 

.516 

.132 

83.6 

89.2     i    79.4        9.8 

J16 

.6»1 

.633 

.629 

.104 

85.6 

'      91.3     ;    81.0       10.3 

.16 

.590 

.636 

.641 

.094 

84.3 

1      90.5        81.8 

8,7 

17 

.640 

.601 

.447 

.164 

83.3 

87.6        80.0 

7.6 

J  8 

.674 

.666 

.479 

.186 

81.4 

85.0        78.8 

6.2 

19 

.651 

.718 

.583 

.136 

82.9 

87.9 

80.0 

7.9 

20 

.646 

.713 

.679 

.134 

83.7 

^8.6 

78.0 

10.6 

21 

.662 

.701 

.601 

JOO 

83.1 

86.9     '    80.7 

6.2 

22 

.690 

.747 

.649 

.098 

83.6 

;     87.5    i   79.6 

8.0 

23 

.686 

.736 

.621 

.116 

82.6 

86.8    '    80.2 

6.6 

24 

.671 

.718 

.622 

.096 

82.5 

;     85.8 

80.0 

6.8 

25 

.719 

.779 

.661 

.118 

81.2 

:     87.6    1  .78.9 

9.0 

26 

.775 

.837 

.728 

.109 

79.1 

84.0    '    77.5  '     6.6 

27 

.803 

.862 

.744 

.118 

81.6 

86.0        77.6  j     8.5 

28 

.822 

.881 

.761 

.120 

81.6 

85.2 

77.6 

7.6 

29 

.823 

.891 

.763 

.138 

81.2 

85.4 

77.4 

8.0 

;30 

.792 

.864 

.724 

.130 

83.0 

87.7 

1 

1 
1 

78.9 

8.8 

The  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
.Thermometer  Means  are  derired,  from  the  hourly  observations ,  made  during 
Uieday. 
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Meleorological  Obterwition^. 


Jjbitract  of  filie  llesidU  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  OhurvatioHtt 

taken  at  Ike  Surveyor  GeneraVn  Office^  Calcutta^ 

m  the  month  of  September   1868. 


Bnily  Meanin,  <bc.  of  tlie  Observations  and  of  the  Hjgrometrical  elementa 

dependent  thereon . — (Continued.) 


Pate. 

Mean  Wet  Bulb  Ther- 
mometer. 

« 

1 
* 

1 

• 

o 

Pi 

1 

r 

Dry  Bulb  above  Dew 
Point. 

Mean  Elastic  force  of 
vapour. 

Mean  W  ei  ght  of  1  apour 
in  a  Cubic  foot  of  air. 

Additional  Weight  of 
Vapour  required  for 
complete  saturation. 

Mean  degree  of  Humi- 
dity, complete  satu- 
ration boipg  unity. 

0. 

0 

0 

0 

Inches. 

T.gr. 

T.gr. 

\ 

80.7 

4.5 

77.5. 

7.7 

0.925 

9.88 

2:73 

0.78^ 

2 

81.3 

4.5 

78.1 

7.7 

.943 

10.06 

.77 

.78 

a 

81.3 

4.0 

78.5. 

6.8 

.955 

.21 

.43 

.81 

4 

80.6 

3.1 

78.4 

5.3 

.952 

.21 

1.86 

.85 

& 

80.6 

2.3 

79.0 

3.9 

.970 

.42 

.37 

.88 

6 

81.8 

2:6 

80.0 

4.4 

1.001 

.72 

.59 

.87 

7 

79.7 

4.7 

76.4 

8>0 

0.893 

9;55^ 

2;76 

.78 

8 

79.8 

2.7 

77.9 

4.6 

.937 

10.06 

1.58 

.86- 

9 

81.1 

4^0 

78.3- 

6.8 

.949 

.14 

2-43 

.81 

K) 

81.3 

3.8 

78.6. 

6.5 

.958 

.23 

.34 

.81 

11 

80.1 

2(6 

78.3 

4.4 

.949- 

.20 

1.52 

.87 

12 

79.4 

1.3 

78.5> 

2.2 

.955 

.31 

0.73 

.93- 

13 

79.7 

1.3 

78.8 

2:2 

.964 

.40. 

.74 

.9a 

14 

80.9 

2;7 

79.0 

4.6 

.970 

.40 

1.63 

.87 

15 

82.2 

3.4 

79.8 

5.8 

.995 

.62 

2.14 

.83 

16 

81.9 

2.4 

80,2 

4.1 

L008 

J!Jd 

1.49 

.88 

V! 

80.9 

2.4 

79.2 

4.1 

0.976 

.48 

.45 

.tW* 

18 

79.5 

1.9 

78.2 

3.2 

.946. 

J9 

.08 

.90 

19 

80.8 

2.1 

79.3 

3.6 

.979 

^1 

!       .28 

.89 

20 

80.6 

3.1 

78.4 

5.3 

.952 

.21 

.86 

.8& 

21 

80.6 

2.5 

78.8 

4.3 

.964 

.36 

.50 

.87 

22 

81.1 

2.5 

79.3 

4.3 

.979 

.51 

.52 

.87 

23 

80.1 

2.4 

78,4 

4.1 

.952 

.23 

.41 

.88 

24. 

80.6 

1.9 

79.3 

3.2 

.979 

.53 

.11 

.91 

25 

79.6 

1.6 

78.5- 

2.7 

.955 

.29 

0.92 

'        .92 

26 

78.0 

I'.l 

77.2 

i.a 

.916 

9.91 

.62 

'       M 

V 

79.4 

2:1 

77.9 

3.6 

.937 

10.08 

1.23 

.8a. 

28 

79.3 

^.3 

77.7 

3.9 

.931 

.02 

.32 

.88 

29 

78.9 

2.3 

77.3 

3.9 

.919 

9.90 

.31 

.88 

30 

1 

79.8 

3.2 

77.6 

5.4 

.928 

.97 

.85 

.84 

All  the  Hygrometrical  elements  are  computed  by  the  Greenwich  Constants,. 


Meteorological  Ol^eirafions, 


Ixxi 


Ahsfraci  of  the  Besnlts  of  the  Jlonrli/  Meteorological  Olservaf  10719 

taken  at  the  Sni-vei/or  General's  Office,  Calctifta, 

in  the  month  of  Septemuer   1868. 


Hourly  Means,  ke.  of  the  Obseryations  and  of  the  Hygrometrical  elements 

dependent  thereon. 


Hour. 


Mid- 
night. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

O 

6 
7 

8 

9 
10 
11 


Noon. 
1 

2 
8 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 


o  <d 

.fee©  5 

S  o 
osRco 


Eange  of  the  Saromet^r 

for  each  hour  during 

the  month. 


Max. 


Min. 


DifT. 


Inches. 


29.696 
.683 
.676 
.666 
.661 
.662 
.685 
.704 
.721 
.732 
.732 
.722 


.703 
.677 
.649 
.630 
.622 
.633 
.646 
.666 
.685 
.702 
.708 
.700 


Inches. 


29.866 

.848 
.840 
.828 
.817 
.829 
.848 
.873 
.890 
.894 
.893 
.884 


.868 
.841 
.809 
.779 
.761 
.774 
.792 
.803 
.828 
•850 
.866 
.853 


EaDge  of  tbe  Tempera- 
ture for  each  hour 
during  the  month. 


Max. 


Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

29.614 

0.342 

81.6 

.499 

.349 

81.3 

.482 

.358 

81.1 

.474 

.354 

80.8 

.476 

.341 

80.6 

.484 

.346 

80.6 

.498 

.350 

8a3 

.618 

.356 

80.9 

.644 

.346 

82.1 

.662 

.332 

83.7 

.649 

.344 

84.9 

.541 

.343 

86.6 

.660 

,318 

86.5 

.618 

.323 

86.9 

.496 

.3J4 

86,6 

.466 

.313 

86.6 

,456 

.306 

86.2 

.447 

.327 

84.6 

.467 

.326 

83.2 

.488 

.316 

82.6 

.498 

.330 

82.4 

.637 

.313 

82,0 

.628 

.337 

81.8 

.610 

.343 

81.6 

84.4 
84.2 
83.7 
83.6 
83.0 
83.0 
83.0 
83.8 
85.6 
87.6 
89.0 
89.8 


90.6 
91.5 
91.8 
91.4 
91.0 
91.3 
89.0 
86.6 
86.6 
86.0 
85.0 
84.9 


Min. 


Diff. 


0 

0 

78.7 

6.7 

78.6 

6.7 

78.6 

6.2 

77.6 

6.9 

78.0 

6.0 

78.0 

6.0 

77.6 

5.4 

77.6 

6.3 

77.4 

8.1 

78.0 

9.6 

78.8 

10.2 

79.6 

10.3 

79.2 

11.4 

77.6 

14.0 

77.8 

14.0 

78.7 

12.7 

79.2 

11.8 

78.5 

12.8 

78.6 

10.6 

78.6 

8.1 

77.6 

9.0 

78.2 

7.8 

78.6 

6.5 

78.5 

6.4 

The  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thermometer  Means  are  derived  from  tlie  ol>serv«liona  made  at  the  sereral 
hoHrs  during  the  mouth. 
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Meteorological  Obstrvafioni. 


Abstract  ff  the  Besitltf  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 

taken  at  the  Snrre^or  Generals  Office,  Calcutta, 

in   the   month  of  September   1868. 


Hourly  Means,  &c.  of  fcLe  Observations  and  of  ike  Hjgprometricftl  elements 

dependent  thereon. — (Continued.) 


Hour. 


k 

• 

o 

^ 

'I 

^ 

0) 

ft 

etBul 
r. 

1 

o 

ft 

0  a 

1 

P4 

1 

i 

Mid- 
nigbt. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 


80.0 
79.9 
79.8 
79.5 
79.3 
79.2 
79.0 
79.2 
79.9 
80.7 
81.2 
81.4 


1.5 
1.4 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 
1.3 
1.7 
2.2 
3.0 
3.7 
4.1 


Noon. 

1 

81.8 

1 
4.7 

1 

! 

1 

1 

81.9 

5.0  1 

2 

81.0 

.5.1    ' 

8 

8L.6 

6.0 

4 

81.5 

4.7 

5 

81.1 

3.5 

6 

80.3 

2.9 

7 

80.2 

2.4  ' 

8 

80.2 

2.2  1 

9 

80.0 

2.0  , 

10 

80.1 

1.7 

11 

79.9 

1.7 

79.0 
7S.9 

7S.4 
78.6 
78.2 
78.6 
78.3 
78.5 
78.7 
78.6 
78.9 
78.7 


n 
•I 

'3    . 


"s 


fl3 


St* 


!^ 


T" 

>   O 

do 


"2       o 


11. 

•—  a  w 

u  trtc 
bets  SI 


0 

0 

Inches. 

T.ffr- 

T.gr. 

78.9 

2A 

0.967 

10.41 

0.90 

78.9 

2.4 

.967 

.43 

.81 

78.9 

2.2 

.967 

.43 

.74 

78.6 

2.2 

.958 

.34 

.73 

78.4 

2.2 

.952 

.27 

.74 

78.3 

2.2 

.949 

.24 

.74 

78.1 

2.2 

.943 

.18 

.73 

78.0 

2.9 

.940 

.13 

.97 

78.4 

3.7 

.952 

.23 

1.28 

78.6 

5.1 

.958 

.28 

.79 

78.6 

6.3 

.958 

.26 

2.23 

78.5 

7.0 

.955 

.21 

.51     1 

7.5 

8.0 
8.2 
8.0 
8.0 
6.0 
4.9 
4.1 
3.7 
3.4 
2.9 
2.9 


.970 
.967 
.952 
.958 
.946 
.958 
.949 
.955 
.961 
.958 
.967 
.961 


.33 
.30 
.15 
.21 
.09 
.26 
-18 
.27 
.33 
.32 
.41 
.35 


.77 
.95 
.99 
.93 
.90 
.13 

1.71 
.41 
.28 
.15 

0.99 
.99 


0.92 
.93 
.93 
.93 
.93 
.93 
.93 
.91 
.89 
.85 
.82 
.80 


.79 
.78 
.77 
.78 
.78 
.83 
.86 
.88 
.89 
.90 
.91 
.91 


All  the  HygrometrlcHl  elements  are  computed  by  the  Greenwich  Oonatants. 


Meteorological  Oh9ervaiion9, 


rxxiii 


Ahiiraet  of  the  Resulls  of  tie  Hourly  Meteorological  Obeervaiione 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraPe  Office^  Calcutta, 
in  the  month    of  September   1868. 
Solar  BadiatioD,  Weather,  J^c. 


Wind. 


Prevailing 
direction. 


General  aspect  of  tlie  Sky. 


1 
2 


o 
129.6 

133.0 


134.2 


I  Inches 


131.4 


0.12 


3.10 


5      ... 


6 


130.0 


8 

9 

10 


11 


136.0 


0.06 


0.30 


136.0 
136.0 
137.6 


12 


131.8 


0.44 


0.74 


1.21 


SSW,SbyW&SW 
8.  W.  &  S.  S.  W. 

S.  S.  W.  k  S.  W. 


8.W, 


3.0 
0.7 


1.6 


Miles 
86.1 

362.7 


208.6 


S.  by  W.  k  S. 


S.  £.  &  S.  S.  £. 


S.£. 


206.9 


221.2 


144.2 


N.N.E.&  variable. 
S.  jj<,  £.  s.  £.  db  o. 
S.  &  variable. 


S.  <fcE. 


E. 


92.1 


1.6 


3.6 


1.9 


139.6 
97.7 
81.8 


89.6 


239.0 


^i  &  \i  to  6  p.  K.  Vi  after- 
wards. Brisk  wind  at  2^  p.k. 

Vxi  to  8  A.  M.  '^i  to  6  p.  M.  \i 
afterwards.  Lightning  to  W 
at  7  P.  K.  Thunder  at  8  p.  k. 

v.i  to  4  A.  ic.  Vi  to  8  A.  n,  \i 
to  3  p.  M.  VN^i  to  8  P.M.  Stra- 
toni  afterwards.  Brisk  wind 
&  rain  at  4}  P.  ic.  Thunder 
at  6  &  7  P.  M.  Lightning  to 
8  W  at  7  A  8  p.  M. 

M  to  2  A.  ic.  ^i  to  4  p.  M.  Over- 
cast aftierwards.  High  wind 
from  4^  to  6}  P.  m  .  Thunder 
at  6  A  6  p.  M.  Lightning  from 
6  to  10  p.  M.  Earn  from  4^  to 
11  p.  M. 

Chiefly  V>i.  Lightning  at  mid- 
night &  1  A.  M.  &  at  7  &  8  p. 
M.  Drizzled  at  6^  a.  m. 

Stratoni  to  6  a.  m.  ^i  to  3  p.  k. 
Stratoni  afterwards.  Thunder 
at  4  &  6  p.  M.  Lightning  to 
W  at  8  J^  9  p.  M.  Light  rain 
at  11  A.  M.  J^  at  4  <&  5  p.  m. 

'^i  to  4  p.  M.  Vs-i.  afterwards. 
Tliunder  at  3  &  4  a.  m.  &  at 
6  <&  9  p.  M.  Lightning  at  3  <b 
4  A.  M.  &  from  6  to  11  p.  m. 
Hain  at  3  &  4  a.  M. 

^\&  \rsJi.  Lishtning  &  rain  at 
midnight.  Thunder  at  1  a.  m. 

Vi  to  4  A.  M.  M  to  8  A.  M.  '^i  to 
6  p.  M.,  clear  afterwards. 

Clear  to  6  a.  m.  ^i  to  4  p.  ic., 
clear  afterwards.  Brisk  wind 
at  2\  p.  M.  Thunder  at  2  p.  ic. 
Lightning  from  7  to  11  p.  m. 

V>i  to  4  A.  M.  v>.i  to  8  A.  M. 
Stratoni  &  ^  i  to  4  p.  m  .  Over- 
cast afterwards.  Brisk  wind 
at  4^  p.  M.  Eain  from  7  to  9 
A.  If.  &  from  4^  to  9  p.  M . 

Chiefly  overcast.  Brisk  wind 
from  8|  to  9.^  &  at  12^  a.  m. 
Thunder  &  Lightning  at  9^ 
p.  M.  Bain  after  intervals. 


Ixxiv 


Meteorological  Observations. 


Abstract  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  General^ s  Office,  Calcutta, 

in   the  month   of  September  1868. 

Solar  Eadiation,  Weather,  Ac. 


P 


13 


o  o 


I  ^?;   • 


Wind. 


Prevailing 
direction. 


General  aspect  of  tHe   Skj. 


14 


TncLes 
1.09 


134.6 


15 
16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


134.5 
132.0 


127.0 


132.0 


130.8 


122.0 


0.27 


0.10 


0.13 


0.94 


0.26 


0.99 


0.19 


0.24 


E.  S.  £.  &,  £. 


1.8 


S.E.ik  S.  byE. 


S.S.E.,S.E«kS.W. 
S.  W.  &E. 


0.7 


Miles 
322.5 


E.  &  E.  N.  E. 


S.  S.  E.  &  S.  E. 


S.  S.  Ey  S.  E.  &  S. 


S.  A  S.  by  W, 


S.  «k  S.  by  E. 


3.1 


229.3 


148.9 
52.7 


82.6 


2.1 


S.byE,  S.&S.S.E. 


0.6 


324.7 


145.3 


80.1 


168.4 


0.2 


156.0 


Overcast  to  1  p.  h  .  Stratoni  after- 
wards. Brisk  wind  from  3  to 
Hi  A.  M.  Tb under  from  2  to 

5  A.  M.  Lightning  at  3  a.  m. 
Bain  from  midnight  to  7  a.  m. 

6  from  9  to  noon  &  at  1|,  3| 
&  6  p.  M. 

<^i  to  6  A.  M.  Scuds  from  SE  to 
10  A.  M.  '"i  to  7  p.  M.,  clear 
afterwards.  Bain  at  4^  &  10| 
A.  M.  &  at  5|  p.  M. 

Clear  to  3  a.  m.  ^i  to  7  P.  M. 
clear  afterwards. 

\i  to  6  A.  M.  ""i  to  1  p.  M.  Stra- 
toni afterwards.  Thunder  k 
li^ht  rain  at  \\  P.  m.  Light- 
nmg  at  3  A.  u. 

Stratoni  to  5  a.  m.  "^i  to  4  p.  ic. 
Overcast  afterwards.  Brisk 
wind  from  noon  to  2  p.  m.  <& 
from  6^  to  11  p.  M.  Lightning 
at  9  p.  M.  Light  rain  at  8  & 
10^  A.  M.  &  from  5^  to  11  p.  ic. 

Overcast  to  5  a.  m.  Vv^i  to  10  a. 
H.  ^i  &  \i  to  6  p.  M.,  clear 
afterwards.  Brisk  wind  at  i\ 
6^-  &  10  A.  M.  Lightning  from 
3  to  5  A.  M.  &  at  9  &  10  p.  M. 
Bain  at  midnight,  2,  3, 7, 9  «& 
10  a.  m.  &  at  5^  p.  M. 

Clear  to  4  a.  m.,  clouds  of  diff- 
erent kinds  afterwards.  Bain 
at  5&  8  A.  M.  &at  2  &  4^  p.  m. 

Clear  to  2  a.  M.^i  to  5  p.  m.  \i 
afterwards.  Bain  from  6^  to 

7i  A.  M. 

Clear  to  4  a.  m.  ^i  to  1  p.  x. 
Overcast  to  6  p.  m.,  clear  after- 
wards. Thunder  at  2  p.  sc. 
Bain  at  9^  &  12^  a.  m.  <&  at  t\ 
&5^.  p.  M. 

Stratoni  to  5  a.  m.,  clouds  of 
dilfereut  kinds  afterwards. 
Thunder  at4&  5^  A.  M.  Light- 
ning at  3  <&  4  A.M.  Bain  at  4 J, 
5^  &  10^  A.  M.  k  at  h\  p.  X. 


M^t^yoloffical  Observaiians, 


\X3iX 


AlHract  of   the  Result    of   the  Hourly  Meterohgical  Observations 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  Generates  Office,  Calcutta, 

in  the  month   of  September  1868. 

Solar  Eadiation,  Weather,  Ac, 


P 


O  O 
2^ 


0)   o 


Wind. 


Prerailing 
direction. 


•  fa 
^1 


Greneral  aspect  of  the  Sk  j. 


23 


24 


129.0 


131.6 


25 


26 


27 


28 


131.0 


0.90 


0.06 


1.93 


1.16 


29 


122.0 


30i  130.0 


0.83 


0.66 


S,  A  S.  by  W. 


S.hyE.&S.S.E. 


0.3 


Mlies' 
138.9  I 


0.2  132.1 


S.  by  E,  k,  S.  E. 


E,  &  £.  S.  E. 


S.S.W.&S.byE- 


8.  by  E.  &  S. 


S.  &  S.  by  E. 


S.&S.  by  E. 


0.4  102.3 


0.6 


0.4 


1.2 


167.8 


106.9 


169.1 


1.8  164.6 


164,8 


Clear  to  6  a.  m .  '^i  to  6  p.  k.  \i 
afterwards.  Bain  at  10  &;  12^ 
A.  M.  &,  from  3  to  6  p.  M. 

Clouds  of  different  kinds  to 
noon,  ^i  to  7  P.  m.  \i  after- 
wards.  Thunder  at  6>  a.  m. 
Li^htninff  at  7  &  8  p.  ic.  light 
ram  at  4^  and  Noon. 

Stratoni  to  8  a.  M.  \  i^toNoom 
Overcast  afterwards,Thunder 
at  12^  A.  M.  Sain  at  2^  a.  k. 
and  from  12|  to  9  p.  m. 

Overcast  to  6  p.  m.  Stratoni 
afterwards.  Lightnin^^  to  N. 
at  4  a.  h.  Drizzled  at  midnight.- 
Bain  from  10^  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m. 
&  at  6,  8,  9  &  10  p.  M. 

Stratoni  to  2  a.  m.,  overcast  to 
8  a.  m.  ^i  afterwards.  Driz- 
zled at  2\,  i\  &  Qi  A.  M. 

Overcast  to  11  a.  u.  Stratoni  to* 
3  p.  M.  \i  &  ^i  after  wards- 
Lightning  to  S,  at  3  A.  X.. 
Thunder  at  6^  a.  m.  Bain' 
from  li  to  7  &  at  11  a.  m. 

\i  to  2  A.  M.,  overcast  to  1  a.  x.. 
\i  to  8  p.  H.  Stratoni  after- 
wards. Thimder  at  6  &  12^  a.. 
M.  Lightning  at  6  a.  x.  J^  at 
11  p.  M.  Bain  from6to7  a.  m^ 
and  at  1  p.  M. 

\i  to  8  A.  M.  ^i  to  1  p.  M.  \i 
afterwards.  Drizzled  at  2  p.  m.. 


\i  Cirri,  — i  Strati.'^i  Cumuli,v-i  Cirro-strati,  '^i  Ciimulo  str»ti,^^i  Nimbi- 
^i  Cirro  cumuli. 


"SXTl 


MeUorological  ObseyvatotH. 


Abstract  of  ike  ResulU  of  ike  Hourljf  Meiearologieal    Ohiepvaliom 
iaken  ai  ihe  Survegor  GeaeraPe  Office,  Caleuiia, 
in  ihe  monii  of  Sepiember  1868. 

MOKXHLT  £jWULT«. 


3Mean  hei  gL  t  of  the  ^Barometer  for  ihe  month ... 

Jlf  ax.  height  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at  9  a.  m.  od  the  Ist. 

Min.  height  of  the  JBarometer  occurred  at   5  p.  m.  oathe  IZih. 

JSxtreme  range  of  .the  JBarometer  during  the  month 

Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Pressures 

Ditto        ditto       Min.        ditto 
Mean  daily  range  of  the  .Barometer  during^ihe  montli    »«« 


locLet. 

.  29.682 

.  29.8i»i 

.  29.417 

.  0.447 

.  29.741 

.  29.6U 

.  0.126 


Mean  Dry  Bulb  0%ennom«ter  for^idie  montih 
Max.  Temperature  occurred  at  2  p.  M.  on  the-Srd. 

-Min.  Temperature  oceurred  at  8  a.  M.  on  the  29th 

EHreme  range  of  tthe  Temperature  during  the  month 
Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Temperature ... 
Ditto       ditto        Min.        ditto, 
Mean  daily  range  of  the  Ten^ralure  dnriagthe  month... 


83J 
91.8 
77i 
lU 
88.0 
79.6 
8i 


.  Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month    ...            ...            ...  80i 

.  Mean  Drv  Bulb  Thermometer  above  Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  27 

^Computed  Mean  Dew-point  for  the  month          ...             ...             ...  78i 

.  Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  computed  mean  Dew;point  ...  4it 

Lichei. 


.'^Mean  Elastic  force  of  Vapour  for  the  month 


a9tf 


.TroygraiiL 

Mean  Weight  of  Yauour  foiii  the  month  ...  ...  ...    10.26 

Additional  Weiffht  of  Vapour  required  for  complete  saturation    ...      1.61 
Mean  degree  of  humidity  for  the  month,  complete  saturation  being  unity  0.86 


Inchsi' 

Rained  25  days, — Max.  fall  of  rain  during  24  hours        ...  ...     S*^ 

Total  amount  of  rain  during  the  month  ...  ...  .*•    ^^-^ 

Total  amount  of'  rain  indicated  by  the  Gauge  attached  to^e  anemo- 
meter during  the  month        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     ^^^ 

Prevailing  direction  of  the  Wind 8.  k  S.  E. 

Note. — The  clock  attached  to  the  ^Anemometer  being  out  of  (nrder  fiftan  4th. t© 
8th,  the  Max.  Pressure  and  Sain  could  Aot  be  regis teored. 


Meteorological  Observations,. 
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Meleorolof/ical  Obsercallous, 
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Abstract  of  the  liesulls  of  the  Ilourlij  Meteorological  Oliservatious 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office^  Calcutta, 

in  the  month   of  October   1868* 

Latitude  22°  33'  Y  North.    Longitude  88°  20'  34,''  East. 
Height  of  the  Cistern  of  the  Standard  Barometer  above  the  sea  level,  18.11  feet. 

Daily  Means,  c^c.  of  the  Observations  and  of  the  Hygromctrical  elements 

dependent  thereon. 


Mean  Height  of 
the  Barometer 
,     at  32°  Faht. 

liauge  of  the  Barometer 
during  the  day. 

d  ^ 

Kange  of  the  Tempera* 
ture  during  the  day. 

Date. 

IVfaz. 

Min. 

DifF. 

Max. 

IVfin. 

Diff. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Liches. 

0 

o 

o 

o 

1 

29.787 

29.854 

29.719 

0.135 

83.2 

87.5 

80.0 

7.5 

2 

.775 

.838 

.712 

.126 

8i.2 

88.5 

80.6 

8.0 

3 

.773 

.821 

.714 

.107 

84.2 

90.2 

82.0 

8.2 

4 

.7(>0 

.825 

.707 

.118 

83.9 

87.7 

81.0 

6.7 

5 

.755 

.801  1 

.705 

.096 

'S.\.  1 

88.3 

81.2 

7.1 

(> 

.737 

.791  ! 

.080 

.111 

8t.9 

90.0 

81.6 

8.6 

7 

.745 

.811 

.692 

.119 

^-t..8     , 

90.6 

80.0 

10.6 

8 

.750 

.810 

.701 

.lo;) 

t>t.4 

90.0 

80.4 

9.6 

l> 

.707 

.823 

.721 

.102 

f<1..0 

89.4 

78.6 

10.9 

10 

.820 

.880 

.784 

.096 

83.0 

88.4 

77.8 

10.6 

11 

.8;js 

.902 

.792 

.110 

S2.9 

87.6 

79.5 

8.0 

12 

.8():3 

.923 

.812 

.111 

S:?.6 

87.7 

79.6 

8.1 

13 

.870 

.9L3 

.824 

.119 

bs5.4 

91.0 

80.6 

10.4 

14 

.872 

.950 

.826 

.124 

85.1 

92.1 

80.0 

12.1 

16 

.869 

.929 

.821 

.108 

83.2 

87.5 

78.5 

9.0 

16 

.907 

.962 

.867 

.095 

82.5 

88.7 

78.0 

10.7 

17 

.041 

30.001 

.890 

.114 

83.1 

89.0 

79.0 

10.0 

18 

.9W3 

.015 

.888 

.127 

82.5 

87.6 

77.0 

10.6 

19 

.95() 

.030 

.904 

.126 

81.7 

,      87.5 

75.6 

12.0 

20 

.942 

.012 

;        .899 

.113 

81.7 

,     87.3 

76.4 

10.9 

21 

.910 

29.982 

.855 

.127 

82.0 

'      88.5 

76.6 

11.9 

22 

.872 

1        .935 

.810 

.125 

81.0 

88.0 

75.0 

13.0 

23 

.870 

;        .953 

.826 

.127 

79.8 

87.3 

72.2 

15.1 

24 

.886 

!        .963 

.8y) 

.123 

80.4 

87.0 

73.7 

13.3 

25 

.876 

.94J) 

!       .823 

.117 

80.8 

87.6 

74.8 

12.8 

^2.^ 

.903 

.965 

.860 

.105 

80.9 

•      87.2 

76.0 

11.2 

27 

,945 

30.025 

.901 

.124 

79.9 

87.5 

73.6 

14.0 

28 

.961 

.035 

.909 

.126 

79.5 

86.6 

73.0 

13.6 

29 

.942 

.017 

.880 

.137 

7H.0 

85.5 

70.8 

14.7 

30 

.935 

.017 

.874 

.143 

i      77.5 

85.4 

71.6 

13.9 

31 

.962 

.042 

.905 

.137 

77.6 

84.6 

71.0 

13.6 

The  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  a«  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wot  Bulb 
Thermometer  Means  are  derived,  from  the  hourly  observations,  made  during 
tiio  day. 
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Mekorological  Obiseroatioiis, 


AbHracl  of  the  liesulis  of  the  Hourly  Mtleorological  OOservatioM 

iukeii  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Officey  Calcutta, 

in  the  mouth  of   October   1S68. 


Dailjr  MetiDs,  Slc.  of  ilie  Observatious  aud  of  the  Hygrometrical  elements 

dependent  ihereou. — (Continued.) 


S  ♦*  il 


Pate. 


2 

4 
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<> 
7 
H 
9 
30 

n 

12 
13 
U 
15 
36 
17 
38 
19 
20 

21 

23 

23 

21 

25 

26 
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28 
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ft 

pS 

o 

u 
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ft 
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o  o 
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hQ 

53 

S 

3    4^ 

Mean ' 
mon) 

Pi 

0 

i 

80.5 

80.8 

81.1 

81.4 

81.2 

80.3 

78.8 

78.2 

77.3 

78.1 

79.8 

80.2 

80.6 

79.2 

79.0 

76.5 

76.1 

75.0 

74.8 

75.6 

75.3 

73.1 

73.0 

74.2 

75.2 

74.8 

72.8 

71.6 

70.0 

70.1 

71.1 


2.7 

3.4 

3.1 

2.6 

2.2 

4.6 

6.0 

6.2 

6.7 

4.9 

3.1 

3.4 

4.9 

6.9 

4.2 

6.0 

7.0 

7.5 

6.9 

6.1 

Q.7 

7.9 

6.8 

6.2 

&.Q 

6.1 

7.1 

7.9 

8.0 

7.4 

6.5 


78.6 

78.1 

78.9 

79.6 

79.7 

77.1 

74.6 

73.9 

72.6 

71.7 

77.6 

77.8 

77.1 

75,1 

70.1 

72.3 

71.2 

69.7 

70.0 

71.3 

70.6 

m.Q 

G8.2 
69.9 
71.3 
70.5  I 
67.8  ! 
66.1  ; 
64.4 
61.9 
66.5 


4.6 
5.8 
5.3 
4.3 
3.7 
7.8 
10.2 
10.5 
11.4 
8.3 
5.3 
6.8 
8.3 
10.0 
7.1 
10.2 
11.9 
12.8 
11.7 
10.4 
11.4 
13.4 
11.6 
10.5 
9.5 
10.4 
12.1 
13.4 
13.6 
12.6 
11.1 


AU  the  Hygi'ouielrical  elemenls  are  compulcd  by  the  GrecnTt'ich  Constants. 


ileleorological  Ohfenaiiom. 


Ixx: 


Abstract  of  the  JiesnUs  of  (he  llonrli/  Meteorological  OUerral'wnz 

taken  at  ihe  Surveyor  General's  Office,  Calaitla, 

in  the  month  of  October    18G8. 


Hourly  Means,  &c.  of  the  Observations  and  of  the  Kygrometrical  element* 

dependent  thereon. 


Hour. 


O   ej 


o 

CO 


Mid- 
night. 

1 

2 

3 

4. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
30 
11 


Noon. 

1 

2 

3 
4 

6 
6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


Inches. 


29.861 
.852 
.843 
.837 
.842 
.854 
.872 
.890 
.913 
.926 
.926 
.907 


.886 
.856 
.831 
.816 
.814 
.818 
.828 
.842 
.862 
.874 
.880 
.875 


Pange  of  the  Barometer 

for  each  hour  during 

the  month. 


Max. 


Inches. 


29.963 
.945 
.94^ 


.947 
.963 
.983 
30.000 
.022 
.042 
.039 
.017 


29.984 
.957 
.932 
.919 
.910 
.912 
.924 
.947 
.962 
.982 
.992 
.980 


Min. 


Diff. 


Inches. 


29.746 
.733 
.727 
.719 
.715 
.727 
.746 
.758 
.772 
.789 
.791 
.778 


.761 
.730 
.703 
.686 
.686 
.680 
.689 
.701 
.725 
.747 
.766 
.756 


Inches. 


0.218 
.212 
.219 
.213 
.232 
.236 
.237 
.242 
.260 
.253 
.248 
.239 


.223 
.227 
.229 
.233 
.224 
.232 
.235 
.246 
.237 
.235 
.236 
.226 


79.6 
79.1 
78.7 
78.3 
77.9 
77.6 
77.4 
78.5 
81.0 
83.0 
84.8 
85.8 


86.5 
87.0 
87.4 
87.6 
87.1 
86.5 
84.2 
82.9 
81.9 
81.0 
80.3 
79.8 


Eange  of  the  Tempera- 
ture for  each  hour 
during  the  month. 


Max. 


83.2 
83.0 
82.8 
82.5 
82.5 
82.2 
82.0 
83.0 
85.2 
86.7 
87.5 
89.0 


90.0 
90.2 
90.6 
90.6 
91.0 
92.1 
87.4 
86.2 
85.0 
84.6 
84.0 
83.6 


Min. 


74.0 
73.6 
73.0 
72.0 
71.9 
71.0 
70.8 
71.6 
76.0 
77.7 
80.0 
81.4 


82.7 
83.4 
84.6 
84.6 
83.0 
81.6 
80.0 
78.6 
77.2 
76.3 
76.6 
74.9 


DifT. 


9.2 

9.4 

9.8 

10.5 

10.6 

11.2 

11.2 

11.6 

10.2 

9.0 

7.6 

7.6 


7.3 

6.8 
6.0 
6.1 
8.0 
10.6 
7.4 
7.7 
7.8 
8.3 
8.6 
8.6 


The  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thermometer  Means  are  deriyed  from  the  obserrations  made  .at  the  soreral 
hours  during  the  month. 


Ixxxi 


MH enrol ogieal  Ohsterrafions, 


AUiracl  of  ike  JiesnUs  of  ihe  Iloiirlif  Meteorological  Obierrafions 

lalen  at  ihe  Surveyor  General's  Office,  Ca/ctiiia, 

in   ihe  monih  of  Ocioler   1868. 


Honrlj  Meann,  Ac.  of  ilie  Observations  and  of  tlie  Hjgrometrical  elements 

dependent  thereon . — (Continued.) 


Hour. 


•  ( 


» 


^  o 


^ 


J^ 


.    ' 

-4^ 

P3 

Ff 

O 

g 

iP 

1 

0) 

P 

^ 

'T3 

3 

V 
-*-> 

« 

(3 

b 

o 

p 

O 

1 

o 

Mid- 

night. 

76.7 

1 

76.5 

2 

76.2 

3 

75.9 

4 

76.7 

6 

75.7 

6 

76.7 

7 

76.6 

8 

77.1 

.9 

77.0 

10 

77.2 

11 

77.1 

Noon. 

76.9 

1 

76.7 

2 

76.7 

3 

76.6 

4 

76.6 

6 

76.8 

6 

76.9 

7 

77.3 

8 

77.2 

9. 

77.0 

30 

76.9 

11 

76.7 

2.9 
2.6 
2^ 
2.4 
2.2 
1.9 
1.7 
1.9 
3.9 
6.0 
7.6 
8.7 


9.6 

10.3 

10.7 

11.0 

10.6 

9,7 

7.3 

6.6 

4.7 

4.0 

3.4 

3.1 


74.7 
74.7 
74.4 
74.2 
74.2 
74.4 
74.5 
75.3 
74.4 
72.8 
71.9 
71.0 


71.1 
70.5 
70.3 
70.0 
70.1 
71.0 
71.8 
73.4 
73.9 
74.2 
74.5 
74,6 


P 
o 

O 

-3 


p^ 


?;      I 


4.9 

4.4 

4.3 

4.1 

3.7 

3.2 

2.9 

3.2 

6.6 

10.2 

12.9 

14.8 


16.4 

16.5 

17.1 

17.6 

17.0 

15.5 

12.4 

9.6 

8.0 

6.8 

6.8 

6.3 


o 

u 

a 


CO 


0.816 

.84»> 
.808 

.832 
.838 
.840 
.862 
.838 
.795 
.773 
.751 


.753 
.739 
.734 
.727 
.729 
.751 
.771 
.811 
.824 
.832 
.840 
.840 


o  o 
"fcr  « 


% 


®^  d 

-»^       o 

rC  i-p^  Tl 

iLi     —     •-' 

9  ^  o 

I     rr-  •■--.     O 


■    S  h 
t    ^J^  § 


Inches.  !    T.  gr. 


9.14 
.16 
.08 
.02 
.02 
.10 
.12 
.34 
.02 

8.54 
.2Q 
.00 


.03 

7.85 
.81 
.71 
.76 
.99 

8.25 
.69 

8.87 
.96 

9.07 
.09 


T.gr. 

1.55 

.37 

^3 

.26 

.14 

0.97 

.89 

1.01 

2.12 

3.28 

4.20 

.83 


6.07 
.44 
.64 
.81 
.67 
.11 

3.99 
.10 

2.57 
.18 

1.84 
.66 


0.86 
.87 
.87 
.88 
.89 
.90 
.91 
.90 
.81 
.72 
.66 
.62 


.61 
.69 
.68 
.57 
.68 
.61 
.67 
.74 
.78 
.80 
.83 
.85 


All  the  Hjgrometrical  elements  are  computed  by  the  Greenwich  Conataata. 


Meteorological  Olnerva flonx. 
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Alslraci  of  the  Results  of  the  Ilourh/  Meteorological  Otjserrations 
iaien  at  the  Survei/or  GeneraVs  Office,  Calcutta, 
in  the   month   of  Octoler    1868. 
Solar  Eadintion,  Weather.  &c. 


9^ 

O    fQ 

S   ' 

tj:>>    . 

-^  a 

03   O  na 

• 

Max.  Sc 
radiatio 

3.2   C 

ad  2 

p 

Wind. 


Prerailing 
direction. 


I  .  b 


o 
129.0 


Indies 
0.22 


129.0 


135.0 


131.2 


6 

7 


8 


9 
10 


11 
12 
13 


125.0 
130.0 


127.0 


128.0 
126.0 


120.0 
126.0 
128.6 


14  128.8 


15 


16 


128.5 


128.5 


1.31 


S  by  E.  &  S.S.W. 


S.S.W.&S.  by  W. 


S.S.W.  &  S.by  E. 


...     S.  by  E.  &  S. 


S.  &  S.  by  E. 


S.  S.  W.  k  N.  W. 
W.  S.W.ifc.S.W. 


S.W&W.N.  W. 


W.  N.  W.  &  N, 
x\,  N.  by  E.  &  E. 

E,E.byiS^.&E.byS. 
E.  by  S.  &  K  W. 
E.S.E.&E.N.E. 

E.N.E.&W.byN. 

s.  w.  &  s. 
s.  s.  w.  &  s. 


lb 


1.0 


0.6 


Gd     O 


Miles 
138.1 


General  aspect  of  the  Slcy. 


93.6 


76.4 


84.0 


118.0 


30.4 
83.2 


62.8 


46.8 
86.6 


127.4 

76.1 

101.3 

66.7 
50.2 

89.4 


M  to  8  A.  jr.  '-^i  to  4  p.  M., 
stratoni  to  8  p.  m.  \— i  after- 
wards. Thunder  at  2^  <&  3^ 
p.  M.  Eftin  at  1  p.  m. 

Scuds  from  S  S  W  to  3  A,  m. 
^i  to  3  p.  M.,  clouds  of 
different  kinds  afterwards. 
Lightning  to  S  at  6  a.  m. 

\i  to  7  a.  m.  ^i  to  2  p.  M.  Vv-i 
afterwards.  Thunder  at  2  & 
3  p.  M.  Lightning  to  N  W  at 
3  A.  M.  Drizzled  at  4  &  5  p.  m. 

\i  to  7  A.  M.  ^i  to  3  p.  M.,  stra- 
toni afterwards.  Lightning 
to  W  at  11  p.  M. 

\i  &  ^i  to  11  A.  M.,  overcast 
to  4  p.  M.,  clouds  of  different 
kinds  afterwards.  Thunder 
at  1  ^  &  2  p.  M.  Lightning  at 
7  p.  M.  Kain  from  11  a.  m.  to 
2  p.  M. 

\i  to  7  A.  M.  Clear  afterwards. 

M  to  10  A.  M.  '^i  to  4  p.  M. 
Clear  afterwards. Foggy  from 
9  to  11  P.  M. 

Clear  to  3  a.  m.  \i  to  9  a.  m. 
\i  &  ^i  to  6  p.  If.,  clear  af- 
terwards. Slightly,  foggy  at 
11  P.  M. 

Chiefly  \i. 

\i  to  9  A.  M.  ^i  to  6  p.  M. 
Clear  afterwards.  Drizzled 
at  3  p.  M. 

\i  to  6  A.  M.  '^i  to  7  P.  M.  clear 
afterwards. 

\i  to  7  A.M.  '^i  to  6  P.M.,  stra- 
toni afterwards. 

Clear  to  9  a.  m.  ^i  to  6  p.  if. 
Clear  afterwards.  S lightly » 
foggy  from  8  to  10  p.  M. 

Clear  to  10  a.  m.  '^i  to  6  p.  m. 
clear  afterwards. 

Clear  to  6  a.  m.  ^i  afterwards. 
Thunder  <fc  Lightning  to  S 
at  8  p.  M. 

Clouds  of  different  kinds. 
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Meteorological  ObservaiioM. 


Ahsiract  of  the  RenidU  of  the  Ilo^irly  Meteorological  Olserraiiont 

iahen  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraVs  Office,  Calcutta, 

ill    the   month   of  October  1868. 

Solar  Badiation,  Weather,  &c. 


u 

« ® 

d  O  i-r-i 

• 

X.  So 
diatio 

p 

•^-T^i 

o 

Inches 

17 

129.0 

•  ■  ■ 

18 

126.5 

•  •  • 

19 

127.7 

•  •  • 

20 

126.0 

■  •  • 

21 

22 
23 
24 


138.0 

125.4 
126.0 
127.0 


25  129.0 


26 


27 


28 
29 
30 
51 


126.6 


125.6 


126.0 
126.0 
122.0 
121.0 


I 


WlXD. 


PrcTailing 
direction. 


N.N.W.&S.W. 


si 


W.N.W.&  S.S.E.    ... 


W.  N.  W,  &  W. 

w,s.w.&  s.s.w. 


s.  s.  w.  &  s.  w. 

X.N.W.&S.  hy  E.   0.4 
X.N.W.  &N.N.E. 
E.S.E.  &  variabk' 
S.  by  W.  &  S.  W. 


WSW,WNW&S    ... 


S.byE.  &  E.N.E. 


N  by  E&W.INT.W. 
N.E.  &N.  N.W. 
S.S.E.AW.S.W. 
S.  W. 


oj  o 
P5 
^_. 

Miles 

68.5 

74.5 

68.9 

59.6 

41.6 

66.1 
97.0 
76.3 
54.0 

60.0 


General  aspect  of  the  Sky. 


46.5 

75.4 
87.0 
85.9 
47.5 


Clear  to  10  a.  M.  ^i  to  6  p.  M., 
clear  aficrwards, 

\_i  to  2  A.  M.,  clear  to  11  A.  M. 
'^i  to  4  P.M.,  clear  afterwards. 

Clear  to  10  a.  m.  ^i  to  6  p.  m. 
clear  afterwards. 

Clear  to  6  a.  m.  \i  &  ^i  to  6  p 
M.,  clear  afterwards.  Slight- 
ly foggy  fr^™  8  to  11  p.  M. 

Chiefly  clear.  Foggy  from  7  to 
11  p.  M. 

Clear 

Clear 

Clear.  Foggy  from  7  to  10  p  m. 

Clear  to  9  a.  m.  \i  &  ^i  to  6  p 
M.,  clear  to  9  p.  m.  \i  after- 
wards. 

Clear  to  5  a.  m.  \i  to  Noon.  \Jl 
to  3  p.  M.,  clear  afterwards. 
Slightly  foggy  from  9  to  11 

p.  M. 

Clear  to  4  a.  m.  \i  to  2  p.  m. 

'^i  to  5  P.M.  clear  afterwords. 

Foggy  from  8  to  11  p.  m. 
Clear. 
.Clear. 

Clear,  foggy  from  7  to  11  p.  m. 
Clear  to  11  a.   m.  ^i  to  1  p.  m. 

Clear  afterwards.     Foggy  at 

midnight  &  1  a.  m. 


Ni  Cirri,  —  i  Strnti,^i  Cumuli,^-!  Cirro-strati,  '^i  Comnlo  strati, ^-v-i  NinVi 

Vs;  n: ^, i: 


Meteorological  Obiservatont, 
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Abstract  of  the  Remits  of  the  Uourli/  Meteorological    Observations 
take}i  nt  the  Survegor  Generates  OJjice,  Calcutta, 
ifi   the  month  of  October  1868. 
Monthly  Ebsults. 


Mean  lieiglit  of  tLe  Barometer  for  the  month... 
Max.  height  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at  9  a.  m.  on  the  31st. 
Min.  height  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at    5  p.  m.  on  the  6th. 
Extreme  range  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month 
Mean  of  the  daily  Max,  Pressures      ... 
Ditto        ditto       Min.         ditto 
Mean  dailg  range  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month    ... 


Inches. 

29.862 
30.043 
29.680 

0.362 
29.929 
29.811 

0.118 


Mean  Dry  Bulb  Tliermometer  for  the  month 
Max.  Temperature  occuiTed  at  6  p.  m.  on  the  14th. 

]Vrin.  Temperature  occun-ed  at  6  a.  m.  on  the  29th 

JExtreme  range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month 
Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Temperature  ... 

Ditto       ditto        Min.         ditto, 
Mean  dailg  range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month... 


82.2 
92.1 
70.8 
21.3 
88.1 
77.3 
10.8 


Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month     ...             ...             ...  76.6 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Tliermometer  above  Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  6.6 

Computed  Mean  Dew-point  for  the  month          ...             ...             ...  72.7 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  computed  mean  Dew-point  ...  9.6 

Inches. 


Mean  Elastic  force  of  Vapour  for  the  month 


0.792 


Troy  grain. 

Mean  Weight  of  Vapour  for  the  month  ...  ...  ...       8.61 

Additional  Weight  of  Vapour  required  for  complete  saturation    ...       3.03 
Mean  degree  of  humidity  for  the  month,  complete  saturation  being  unity  0.74 


Inches. 

l^ained  4  days, — Max.  fall  of  rain  during  24  hours  ...  ...       1.31 

Total  amount  of  rain  during  the  month  ...  ...  ...       1.63 

Total  amount  of  rain  indicated  by  the  Gauge  attached  to  the  anemo- 
meter during  the  month        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...        1.42 

rrcvailing  direction  of  the  Wind S.  W.  k  S.  S.  W. 


JJelcvrolt^ical  Odwrralii/m. 
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Meteorological  OLserra iions. 
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Abstract  of  the  ItesnUs  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Ohservatiom 
talcen  at  the  Survej/or  GeneraVs  Office,  CalctUta, 
in  the  month   of  November  1868. 

Latitude  2^°  33'  V  North.    Longitude  88°  20'  31/'  East. 
Heiglit  of  the  Cistern  of  tbe  Standard  Barometer  above  tlie  sea  level,  18.11  feet. 

Daily  Means,  &c.  of  the  Observations  and  of  the  Hygroinetrical  elements 

dependent  tliereon. 


o  ^ 

Eange  o 

f  the  Barometer 

^         1 

IJange  of  thcTemperp- 

durintr  the  day. 

«l 

ture  during  the  da3\ 

1 

fc>9 

Pate. 

1 

d  ^ 

Max. 

Min. 

DifF. 

Max.    i 

Min.    DifT. 

1 

1 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

0 

o 

o 

1 

29.989 

30.062 

29.940  • 

0.122 

78.0 

85.4 

71.5 

13.9 

2 

.975 

.059 

.924 

.135 

78.5 

85.4 

73.0  ,    12.4 

3 

.985 

.061 

.934 

.127 

79.2 

87.0 

73.0  1    14.0 

4 

.980 

.05Z 

.935 

.122 

78.8 

85.2 

73.0      12.2 

5 

.908 

29.979 

.832 

.147 

78.8 

.      85.0 

73.5      11.6 

6 

.8'i5 

.901 

.782 

.119 

79.1 

86.0 

72.2      13.8 

7 

.856 

.907 

.819 

.088 

77.6 

83.7 

72.6 

11.2 

8 

.818 

.895 

.753 

.142 

77.0 

83.0 

72.5 

10.5 

9 

.789 

.84-8 

.730 

.118 

76.9 

1     84.7 

71.4 

13.3 

10 

.801 

.874 

.740 

.134 

78.3 

85.8 

71.5 

14.3 

11 

.811 

.912 

.796 

.116 

79.5 

87.1 

73.2 

13.9 

12 

.881 

.939 

.833 

,106 

78.0 

8 1.0 

73.0 

11.0 

13 

.865 

.925 

.800 

.125 

76.1 

82.3 

71.0  I   11.3 

14 

.883 

.950 

.825 

.125 

75.0 

84.0 

67.4 

16.6 

15 

.949 

30.015 

.901 

.114 

75.6 

85.0 

68.8 

16.2 

16 

30.024, 

.103 

.940 

.163 

73.3 

82.4 

66.5 

15.9 

17 

.034 

.110 

.970 

.140 

72.1 

81.0 

64.8 

16.2 

18 

.009 

.083 

.940 

.144J 

72.7 

I      81.6 

64.5 

17.1 

19 

29.991 

.061 

.927 

.134 

73.1 

81.9 

66.0  ,    15.9 

20 

.974 

.049 

.924 

.125 

72.1 

80.6 

64.8 

15.8 

21 

.987 

.047 

.942 

.105 

71.6 

1      79.6 

64.5 

15.1 

22 

.990 

.Ok) 

.936 

.110 

72.0 

1      80.5 

64.5       16.0 

23 

30.026 

.100 

.972 

.134 

72.3 

.     81.3 

64.0      17.3 

24 

.Oi« 

.126 

.996 

.130 

71.8 

1     80.2 

64.5  1    15.7 

25 

.080 

.162 

30.025 

.137 

71.6 

1     79.5 

64.5 

15.0 

26 

.082 

.154 

.023 

.131 

71.8 

,     79.6 

65.2 

14.4 

27 

.062 

.139 

29.993 

.146 

72.8 

81.0 

66.0  1    15.0 

28 

.072 

.137 

30.023 

.114 

73.2 

81.7 

1    67.4      14.3 

29 

.093 

.185 

.021 

.164 

71.5 

79.5 

66.0  i    13.5 

30 

.042 

.128 

29.966 

.162 

71,7 

80.0 

1 

65.0 

1 

1    15.0 

1 

The  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likewise  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thermometer  Means  are  derived,  from  the  hourly  observations,  made  during 
the  day. 
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Ueteorolotfical  OdnervaiioHS, 


Abntfacl  of  the  liesnlts  of  (he  Hourly  MeUorological  OhnerraltonM 

taken  at  (he  Surveyor  GeueraVs  Office,  Calcu/la, 

ill  ihe  wonlk  of  Xovemher   1868. 


Duilj  MctiitH,  &c.  of  ilie  Obsei'fHlions  and  of  tlie  Hjrgrometrical  elementi 

dopendent  lliereoii . — (Conihitted.) 


t 

U 

•            1            fe 

1     *S 

O.t! 

o  o  a 

•2   S     . 

0) 

P 

Si 

eS  c«.4 

^  o 

»     .     SB  .." 

Pale. 

-3 

n  . 

<i^    Ik 
0 

0) 

1 

0 

s 

5 

o 

O 

o 

pD  a 
3 
t^ 
P 

<2 

si 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Indies. 

:   T.gr. 

1 

T.gr. 

1 

1     71.4 

6.6 

66.8  '      11.2 

1   0.656 

1 

7.10 

3.09 

0.70 

2 

72.G 

5.9 

68.5        10.0 

.692 

.50 

2.86 

.73 

8 

72.8 

6.4 

68.3        10.9 

.688 

.43 

3.13 

.70 

4 

'     72.6 

6.2 

6S.3  1      10.5 

.688 

!        .43 

.01 

.71 

6 

72.6 

6.2 

68.3  '      10.5 

.688 

.43 

.01 

.71 

6 

72.1 

7.0 

67.2  ;      11.9 

•      .664 

.17 

.36 

.68 

7 

72.1 

6.5 

68.2  '        9.4 

.686 

.44 

2.63 

.74 

8 

72.5 

4.5 

69.3          7.7 

.711 

.70 

.19 

.78 

9 

72.0 

4.9 

68.6          8.3 

.695 

.66 

.31 

.77 

10 

72.0 

6.3 

67.6 

10.7    ' 

.672 

.28 

3.00 

.71 

11 

72.1 

7.4 

66.9 

12.6    ! 

.657 

.09 

.67 

.67 

12 

72.7 

5.3 

69.0  '       9.0    ! 

.704 

.62 

2.67 

.75 

13 

68.7 

7.4 

63.5        12.6 

.688 

6.38 

3.26 

.66 

14 

67.5 

7.5 

62.2        12.8 

.663 

.13 

.18 

.66 

15     ! 

66.8 

8.8 

60.6  I      15.0 

.631 

6.80 

.68 

.61 

IQ 

63.4 

9.9 

65.5  '      17.8 

.460 

4.92 

.92 

.56 

17 

63.1 

0.0 

55.9  ^      16.2 

.456 

.99 

.64 

.69 

18 

61.5 

8.2 

57.9  '      14.8     ! 

.488 

6.33 

.35 

.61 

19 

65.4 

7.7 

69.2  '      13.9     ■ 

.609     ' 

.67 

.22 

.63 

20     ! 

64.9 

7.2 

59.1  '      13.0     1 

.6J8 

.66 

2.97 

.65 

21     1 

65.2 

6.4 

60.1         11.5 

.525 

.75 

.65 

.69 

22   ; 

65.2 

6.8 

69.8 

12.2    , 

.620 

.69 

.81 

.67 

23 

66.4 

7.9 

58. 1 

14.2 

.491 

.38 

3.20 

.63 

24 

65.1 

6.7 

59.7 

12.1 

.618  ; 

.68 

2.77 

.67 

25     1 

65.4 

6.2 

60.  i        11.2     i 

.630     1 

.82 

.58 

.69 

20   ; 

65.9 

5.9 

61.2 

10.6 

.544 

.97 

.43 

.71 

27     • 

65.9 

6.9 

60.4        12.4     ' 

.630 

.81 

.90 

.67 

28 

60.8 

6.1  1 

61.7  1      11.5     1 

.654     1 

6.01 

.70 

.69 

29     : 

65.9 

5.6 

61.4 

10. 1     1 

.648 

.02 

.36 

.72 

30    i 

1 

61.6 

7.1 

r 

58.9 

t 

12.8     1 

.504 

5.52 

.91 

.66 

All  the  Hyjrroinefcncal  elein^Mils  are  eoinpiifed  I»v  tlie  (ipeenwieU  ConfttJint». 


UeUorologica  I  Observa  tiofts. 


Ixxxviii 


Jbilract  of  the  ItesulU  of  Ike  Uourli/  ileteoiologieal  Observafious 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office,  Calcnita, 

in  the  month  of  November    1868. 


Hourly  Means,  J^c.  of  the  Observations  and  of  lUe  Kygromelrical  elemenU 

dependent  thereon. 


Hour. 


Mid- 
night. 
1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 


NOOD. 

1 

s 
3 

4 

« 

6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 


o  ^ 

iH  O 


1^ 


4> 


JSange  of  the  Barometer 

for  each  hour  during 

the  month. 


Max. 


Min« 


Diff, 


Sange  of  the  Tempera- 
ture for  each  hour 
during  the  month. 


miax. 


Min. 


Inchefl. 

Inches. 

29.967 

80.101 

.957 

.092 

.947 

.080 

.940 

.082 

.939 

X)83 

.951 

.090 

.968 

.110 

.988 

.134 

30.013 

.161 

.032 

.185 

.031 

.170 

.011 

.144 

29.982 

.122 

.948 

.071 

.924 

.045 

.911 

.031 

.907 

.026 

.916 

.037 

.928 

.051 

.946 

.066 

^64 

.092 

J&77 

.109 

.982 

.110 

^77 

.106 

( 

1 
1 
1 

.788 

1 
.334 

.751 

.320 

.736 

.309 

.730 

.301     1 

.735 

.291 

.743 

.294 

.754 

.297 

.789 

J277 

.804 

.288 

.813 

.296 

.818 

.292 

.805 

.301 

80.8 
82.0 
82.5 
82.6 
81.4 
80,0 
77.7 
76.2 
75.0 
74.0 
73.2 
72.4 


85.6 
86.5 
87.0 
87.1 
85.5 
84.6 
82.6 
82.6 
80.8 
79.5 
78.0 
77.2 


Tn«he8. 

Inches. 

i            0 

t 

1 

\ 

o 

29.796 

0.305 

71.9 

76.8 

.790 

.302 

71.3 

76.4 

.779 

.301 

70.8 

75.8 

.773 

.309 

70.1 

75.0 

.772 

.311 

69.5 

74.5 

.764 

.326 

69.1 

73.8 

.777 

.333 

68.6 

74.5 

.784 

.350 

68.9 

74.3 

.814 

.347 

71.3 

76.7 

.848 

.337 

74.2 

80.0 

.843 

.327 

77.0 

82.5 

.826 

.318 

79.4 

84.5 

1 

68.0 
67.0 
66.4 
66.0 
65.0 
64.5 
64.0 
64.5 
06.5 
68.8 
71.8 
75.5 


77.0 
78.8 
78.0 
77.6 
77.4 
76.7 
74.0 
72.2 
71.2 
70.0 
69.0 
68.0 


Diff. 


8.8 

94 

9.4 

9.0 

9.5 

9.3 

10.5 

9.8 

10.2 

11.2 

10.7 

9.0 


8.6 
7.7 
9.0 
9.5 
8.1 
8.9 
8.6 
10.4 
9.6 
9.5 
9.0 
9.9 


The  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  likei^ise  the  Dry  and  Wet  Bulb 
Thermometer  Means  are  derired  from  the  ohscrraiioDs  made  at  the  sereral 
liouri  during  the  month. 


Ixxxix 


Mefeorologkal  Oiservallous. 


Ahilracl  of  the  liesuUs  of  the  Iloiirli/  Meteorological  OUercalioui 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraVs  Ogice,  Calcutta, 
hi   the   month  of  NovemJjer    1868. 


Ifourlj  IMeans,  &c.  of  the  Observations  and  of  the  Hjgrometrical  elements 

dependent  thereon. — (Conthiued.) 


Hour. 


Mid- 
night. 

1 

2 

:3 

4 

5 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 


Noon 

1 

3 

:3 

4 

5 

(5 

7 

8 

W 
10 
11 


H 

.A 

c  a 

Cj      Q 


67.8 
67.4 
67.0 
66.5 
66.3 
65.9 
65.6 
65.7 
67.1 
68.0 
68.9 
69.6 


69.5 
69.8 
69.7 
69.6 
69.4 
69.8 
69.9 
69.7 
69.2 
68.6 
68.3 
67.9 


. 

-M 
o 

-«.» 

fl 

1^ 

Poi 

> 

b 

o 

o 

^ 

p 

pa 

>> 

a 

Vi 

o 

p 

O 

4.1 
3.9 
3.8 
3.6 
3.2 
3.2 
3.0 
3.2 
4.2 
6.2 
8.1 
9.8 


11.3 

12.2 

12.8 

13.0 

12.0 

10.2 

7.8 

6.5 

5.8 

5.4 

4.9 

4.5 


64.5 
64.3 
64.0 
63.6 
63.7 
63.3 
63.2 
63.1 
63.7 
63.7 
63.2 
62.7 


61.6 
61.3 
60.7 
60.5 
61.0 
62.7 
61.4 
65.1 
65.1 
61.8 
64.4 
74  3 


7.4 

7.0 

6.8 

6.5 

5.8 

0.8 

6.4 

5.8 

7.6 

10.5 

13.8 

16.7 


19.2 

20.7 

21.8 

22.1 

20.4 

17.3 

13.3 

11. 1 

9.9 

9.2 

8.8 

8.1 


Inches.      T.  gr 


0.607 
.603 
.697 
.590 
.591 
.584 
.6S2 
.580 
.691 
.591 
.582 
.572 


.552 
.546 
.536 
.532 
.6il 
.672 
.606 
.619 
.619 
.613 
.605 
.603 


6.67 
.63 
.50 
.48 
.51 
.43 
.4^3 
.39 
.48 
.45 
.31 
.17 


5.91 
.86 
.74 
.71 
.82 

6.17 
.56 
.71 
.75 
.71 
.62 
.61 


T.gr. 

1.81 

.70 

.61 

.55 

.37 

.35 

.24 

.35 

.85 

2.64 

3.58 

4.45 


5.13 

.61 

.90 

.97 

.45 

4.61 

3.51 

2.92 

.56 

.33 

.20 

1.99 


u 

a    . 

<«  u 

p 

§ 

u 

Ynpoi 
of  air 

,    -»a        c 
'    _ri  pvrf  ••^ 

1     ».  c^  cS 

0) 

o 

««  *.» 

\    -T    ^    U 

k 

c; 

o  o 

1                W    •!—         .^ 

O 

'an  Ela 

• 

i 

an  Wei 
a  Cubi 

ditiona 

apoiir 

miplcto 

P^ 

> 

^>» 

I     I 

St 


0.79 

.80 
.81) 
.81 
.83 
.83 
.8i 
,83 
.78 
.71 
.61 
.68 


.51 
.51 
.49 
.49 
.53 
.57 
.65 
.70 
.73 
.74 
.75 

.77 


All  the  Hj'grometrical  elements  are  eoniputed  by  fehe  Greenwich  Constants. 


Meleorolut/lcal  Obaer cations. 
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AO^iiract  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 
taken  at  the  Sarveyor  General's  Office,  Calcutta, 
.  in  the   month   of   November   1868. 
Solar  EadiatioD,  "WeatLer,  &c. 


^^ 

p 

o  o 

«s  -: 

br.  >    . 

^  a 

Cj    O  "TS 

ax.  Sc 
adiatio 

1^5 

P 

^  ^ 

r-1  rH          ! 

Wind. 


Prevailing 
direction. 


1 


o 
125.5 


2  123.5 


122.5 


4  112.0 


Inches 


5 
6 


7 


8 
9 


10 


127.0 
122.6 
122.5 
124.9 
125.4 


126.5 


11 
12 

13 

14 

15 
16 

17 


128.4 
116.7 

116.0 

125.0 

121.0 
128.4 

118.7 


18  120.8 

19  117.0 
20'  115.0 
21  121.5 


S.  W.  &  S.  by  W. 
S.W.  &  S.bj  W. 
S.S.W,N.&E.S.E. 

E.S.  E.ifc  K  W. 

E.,S.byE.&S.S.W 
N.W.  &  variable 
E.  by  S.  &  S.  E. 
S.  E. 
S.  E.  &  X  E. 


General  aspect  of  the  Sky. 


N.E. 


XNE,NE&NbyE. 
X  byE,NNE,&N. 

N.  W.  &N.  N.W. 

N.  W.  &  variable 

W  SW.&  variable 
W.  N.  W.  &  N. 

N.  N.W.  <fc  N.  W. 

NW,Nby  W  &  NNW. 

Nyw,NW&  w  by  N. 

S.  W.&  s.s.w. 
S.W.  &  s.  s.  w. 


lb    Miles 
57.7 

78.3 

58.3 

64.9 

55.7 
79.5 
83.2 
73.7 
1.0    91.6 


1.8 


224.6 


228.6 
183.8 

194.9 

84.7 

179.2 
106.5 

123.7 

136.6 

120.8 

60.4 

38.1 


Clear  to  11  a.  m.,  scatd.  ^i  to 
2  p.  M.,  clear  afterwards. 

Clear  to  11  a.  m.,  scatd.  ^i 
to  6  p.  M.,  clear  afterwards. 

Clear  to  10  a.m.,  scatd.  ^i  to 
4  p.  M.,  clear  afterwards.  Fog- 
gy from  8  to  11  p.  m. 

Clear  to  5  a.  m.,  scatd.  \i  & 
u  afterwards. Foggy  from  mid- 
night to  5  A.  M. 

Scatd.  '^i  to  3  p.  m.,  clear 
afterwards. 

Scatd.  \i  &  v_i  to  6  p.  m., 
clear  afterwards. 

Chiefly  \i.  Foggy  from  7  to 

«/  A.  U. 

\i  to  9  A.  M.,  scatd.  ^i  to  7 
p.  M.,  clear  afterwards. 

Clear  to  noon,  clouds  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  to  6  p.  M.,  clear 
afterwards.  Brisk  wind  from 
noon  to  2  p.  h. 

Clear  to  2  a.  M.,  scatd.  \i  & 
\^i  to  6  p.  M.,  stratoni  after- 
wards. Brisk  wind  from  9  J  to 
12.^  A.  M. 

M  to  2  A.  M.,  \i  <fc  W  to  7  P. 
M.,  '^i  afterwards. 

Stratoni  to  11  a.m.,  '^i  to  7  p. 
M.,  stratoni  after  wards. Drizzled 
at  6.i  p.  M. 

Stratoni  to  4  a.  M.,\i  to  6  p. 
M.,  clear  afterwards. 

Clear.  Slightly  foggy  at  8  p. 

M. 

Clear. 

Chiefly  clear.  Slightly  foggy 
at  8  p.  M. 

Clear  to  6  a.  m.,  scatd.  ^i  to 
6  p.  M.,  clear  afterwards. 

Clear. 

Clear. 

Clear.  Foggy  from  7  to  11  p.m. 

Clear.  Slightly  foggy  at  mid- 
night, 1  &  11  ▲.  M.  &  from  7  to 
Up.  m. 
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Meteorological  OUervatioM. 


Abeiracl  of  the  Reeultt  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Obserpatiom 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office,  Calcutta, 
in   the  month  of  November  1868, 
Solar  Eadiation,  Weather,  &c. 


• 

« 


Ma 

o  o 

GQ'-S 


0)   o 

•  o 


Wind. 


Prevailing 
direction. 


•  fa 


03  o 


General  aspect  of  the  Sky. 


22 
23 
24 

26 


26 
27 


28 
29 


30 


122.0 
122.0 
119.4 

116.0 


116.0 
121.0 


123.0 
120.0 


123.6 


Inches 


S.  S.W. 

N.  &  variable. 

N.  N  by  W  &  W. 


S.W,W  by  N&W. 

[byS. 


S.  W.  A  variable. 
SSW.WSW&SW 

N.N.E.&W.  byN. 
NE,NNE&EbyN. 


N.  E.&N. 


lb 


Miles 
41.9 

38.6 

68.2 


37.3 


54.0 
55.1 


58.3 
73.5 


50.3 


Clear.  Foggy  frommidniglitto 
8  A.  M.  &  from  7  to  11  p.  m. 

Clear.  Slightly  foggy  at  5  4 
6  A.  M.  &at7,  9.  lO&llP.ii. 

Chiefly  clear.  Foggy  at  mid- 
night  &  1  A.  M.  &  at  7,  8, 10  A 

11   p.  M. 

Clear  to  6  a.  m.,  scatd.  \-i  A 
^i  to  4  p.  M.,  clear  afterwards. 
Foggy  from  midnight  to  4  i.M. 
&  from  8  to  Up.  m. 

Clear  to  11  a.  m.,  scatd.  '"i 
to  8  p.  M.,  scatd.  M  afterwardi. 

Clear  to  6  a.  m.,  scatd.  \i  to 

5  p.  M.,  scatd.  \-i  afterwards. 
Slightly  foggy  at  6  a.  M.  &  at? 

6  8  p.  M. 

Chiefly  scatd.  \i.  Slightly 
foggy  from  7  to  10  p.  m. 

Stratoni  to  8  a.  m.,  \i  to  2  p. 
M.,  stratoni  to  4  p.  m.,  doudi 
of  different  kinds  afterwards. 
Slightly  foggy  from  9  to  11  p.«- 

Vi  to  9  A.  M.,  \i  &  v-i  aft«- 

wards. 


\i  Cirri,  — i  8trati,^i  Cumuli,v-i  Cirro-strati,  ^i  Cumulo  strati,^i  Nimbi 
^i  Cirro  cumuli.  
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Ahniraci  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourli/  Meteorological    Observations 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  General's  OJice,  Cdlcntta, 
in   the  month  of  November  1868. 
Monthly  Hesults. 


Incliefl. 

Mean  Leiglit  of  tlie  Barometer  for  the  month...               ...  ...  29.963 

Max.  height  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at  9  a.  if.  on  the  29th.  ...  30.185 

Min.  height  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at    3p.  m.  onthe  9th.  ...  29.730 

JErtreme  range  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month         ...  ...  0.455 

Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Pressures      ...             ...             ...  ...  30.034 

Ditto        ditto       Min.        ditto         ...             ...             ...  ...  29.906 

Mean  daily  range  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month    ...  ...  0.129 


Mean  Dry  Bulh  Tliormometer  for  the  month        ...  76.0 

Max.  Temperature  occurred  at  3  p.  m.  on  the  11th.  87.1 

Min.  Temperature  occurred  at  6  a.  m.  on  the  23rd 64.0 

Extreme  range  ot  the  Temperature  during  the  month         23.1 

Mean  of  tlie  daily  Max.  Temperature  ...  ...  82.8 

Ditto       ditto        Min.        ditto,        ...  ...  68.6 

Mean  daily  range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month...  ...  14.3 


Mean  Wet  Bulh  Thermometer  for  the  month     ...            ...            ...  68.2 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  6.8 

Computed  Mean  Dew-point  for  the  month          ...             ...             ...  63.4 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  computed  mean  Dew-point  ...  11.6 

Inches. 
Mean  Elastic  force  of  Vapour  for  the  month    ...  ...  ...    0.586 


Troy  grain. 

Mean  Weight  of  Vapour  for  the  month  ...  ...  ...       6.37 

Additional  Weight  of  Vapour  required  for  complete  saturation    ...       2.91 
Mean  degree  of  humidity  for  the  month,  complete  saturation  being  unity  0.68 


Inches. 

Drizzled  1  day, — Max.  fall  of  rain  during  24  hours  .,.  ...       Nil 

Total  amount  of  rain  during  the  month  ...  ...  ...        Nil 

Total  amount  of  rain  indicated  by  the  Gauge  attached  to  the  anemo- 
meter during  the  month        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         Nil 

Prorailing  direction  of  the  Wind...         ...  S.  W.,  N.   E.  &  N.  W. 


JUelforoloffical  Obtervationi, 
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AMracf  of  fke  lUmlin  of  ike  Jlonrli/  Meltorohgical  Obserraiionn 
taken  at.  the  Sartet/or  GeneraVs  Office^  Calcufia, 
iu  the   liwniA  of  BecemLer  1868» 

Latitude  2!^^  33'  I'"  Nortb.    Longitude  88°  %^  Z\r  lllast. 
Heiglit  of  tlie  Cistern  of  tbe  Standard  Barometer  above  tbe  sea  level,  18.1 1  feet. 

Daily  Means,  Ac.  of  tbe  Obaerratioiis  nnd  of  tbe  Hjgrometrical  elements 

dependent  tbereon. 


Eangc  c 

>f  tbe  Barometer 

Range  of  tlie  Teni])erfl- 

T    Or* 

durin«^  tbe  day. 

m| 

ture  during  tbe  day. 

P  c 

Date. 

1 

1 

C   ^ 

g  ©« 

ST    *■    ■ t 

Max. 

MlB. 

Diff. 

%% 

Max. 

Miu. 

Diff. 

1 
1 

1 

>,^ 

Incbes. 

Indies. 

Incbes. 

Incbes. 

o 

o 

0 

a 

1 

30.013 

30.086 

29.962 

0.124 

68,6 

76.0 

63.6 

12.5 

2 

.089 

.163 

30.039 

.124 

68.0 

77.6 

60.0      17.6 

:j 

.115 

.183 

.049 

.134 

67,9 

77.5 

59,5       18.0 

4 

.119 

.184 

.060 

.124 

68.6 

77.0 

i}2.0  i    ]6.0 

6 

.112 

.186 

.051 

.135 

69,9 

79.0 

62,5 

16.5 

<; 

.092 

.161 

.027 

.134 

70.9 

79.5 

62.6 

17.0 

7 

.076 

.157 

29.992 

.165 

70.3 

77.5 

6A.0  !    1».5 

8 

.029 

.111 

.961 

.150 

<59.6 

77.7 

62,5       16.2 

9 

xm 

.065 

.934 

.121 

09.0 

76.6 

62.4      ]4.2 

10 

29.907 

.074 

.936 

.1;^ 

69.1 

77.2 

62.4      14.8 

11 

.961 

.  .034 

.895 

.139 

69.7 

77.5 

62.5  1    16.0 

12 

.944 

.015 

.891 

.124 

70.9 

1     79.6 

03.5       16.0 

13 

.992 

.070 

.927 

.143 

72.2 

1     81.0 

66.0      15.0 

U 

30.052 

.137 

30.001 

.136 

71.7 

i     80.0 

64.4 

15.6 

16 

.093 

.156 

.028 

.128 

71.5 

80.0 

65.6 

14.5 

J6 

.143 

.206 

.088 

.118 

70,2 

1     79.0 

64.3      J  4.7 

J7 

.142 

.2(K) 

.081 

.119 

70.1 

78.3 

62.6      15.8 

18 

.106 

.177 

.033 

.144 

69.9 

,     78.5 

62.2  ;    16.3 

U) 

.071 

.1;^ 

.OliJ 

.117 

70.2 

78.2 

65.0 

13.2 

20 

.103 

.11*4 

.061 

.133 

69.0 

;     76.4 

63.2 

1    13.2 

21 

.048 

.123 

29.992 

.131 

66.9 

!     74.6 

00.0 

14.6 

22 

.024 

.103 

.9<>7 

.136. 

66.5 

.     74.0 

59.6 

14.5 

23 

.043 

.134 

.986 

.148 

64.7 

!     73.2 

56.5 

16.7 

24 

.021 

.103 

.973 

.130 

64.7 

,     73.7 

56.0  1    17.7 

25 

.026 

.091 

1       .973 

.118 

67,6 

'      76.4 

59-8  1    16.6 

2« 

.063 

.146 

.995 

.151 

66.2 

'75.7 

58.5  '    17.2 

27 

.017 

.098 

.91^ 

.149 

66,0 

'     76.5 

57.0  i    18.5 

28 

.010 

.084 

.963 

.121 

69.1 

'     79.1 

<51.4  :    17.7 

29 

.<X>5 

.OIK) 

.94^ 

.144 

68.9 

i      78.0 

<51.0  :    17.0 

30 

.027 

.116 

.983 

.133 

67.0 

74.4 

f   61.5  !    ]2.9 

\M 

.066 

.166 

30.018 

.148 

64.4 

72,4 

58.0      14.4 

Tbe  Mean  Heiglit  of  tbe  Barometer,  as  likewise  tbe  Dry  and  Wet  BuJb 
Thermometer  Means  are  derived,  from  tbe  bourly  obserrations,  made  duriiiK 
tlie  day. 
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Meieorologica  I  Olserva  tions. 


Abstract  of  the  liesnlts  of  the  Uourlt/  Meteorological  Observations 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office,  Calentla^ 

in  the   month  of  December   186S. 


Daily  Means,  Ac.  of  the  OlwerFatioiis  and  of  tlie  Hjgrometricsl  element* 

dcpendeDt  tliereon. — (Continned,) 


Dafce. 


1 
2 
3 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
» 
10 
11 
]2 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


g  o 


a 


62.1 
60.4 
69.5 
60.8 
63.5 
64.6 
64.2 
63.6 
63.1 
63.4 
64.0 
66,2 
67.7 
66.8 
65.9 
63.6 
63.3 
63.1 
63.5 
61.9 
59.2 
68.5 
66.7 
67.3 
62.2 
58.3 
58.5 
63.4 
61.5 
59.8 
57.1 


>■ 
o 

as 

p 


6.5 
7.6 
8.4 
7.8 
6.4 
6.3 
6.1 
6.0 
5.9 
5.7 
5.7 
4.7 
4.5 
4.9 
5.6 
6.6 
6.8 
6.8 
6.7 
7.1 
7.7 
8.0 
8.0 
7.4 
5.4 
7.9 
7.5 
5.7 
7.4 
7.2 
7.3 


56.9 
54.3 
52.8 
61.6 
58.4 
59.6 
59.3 
58.8 
58.4 
58.8 
59.4 
62.4 
64.1 
62.9 
61.4 
58.3 
57.9 
57.7 
58.1 
56.2 
53.0 
62.1 
50.3 
51.4 
57.9 
52.0 
62.5 
58.8 
55.6 
5A.0 
50.5 


• 

a 
o 

P 

fk 

Qi 

8 

> 

c; 

J 

o 

P 

OS 

m 

pTJ 

s 

3^ 

0 

i 

R.2 

1— 1     Q 

p 

3 

11.7 
13.7 
15.1 
14.0 
11.5 
11.3 
11.0 
10.8 
10.6 
10.3 
10.3 
8.5 
8.1 
8.8 
10.1 
11.9 
12.2 
12.2 
12.1 
12.8 
13.9 
14.4 
14.4 
13.3 
9.7 
14.2 
13.5 
10.3 
13.3 
13.0 
13.0 


Inclies. 

0.472 
.432 
.411 
.437 
.496 
.516 
.511 
.503 
.496 
.503 
.513 
.567 
.599 
.576 
.548 
.494 
.488 
.485 
.491 
.461 
.414 
.401 
.377 
.392 
.488 
.400 
.407 
.503 
.452 
.428 
.389 


O  .1-1 
{>    O 


o  o  fl 


o 


-»1 


^S 


o 


(       • 

C*    ^  '7* 


T.gr. 

T.  gr. 

5.19 

2.48 

4.77 

.76 

.54 

.97 

.82 

.85 

6.45 

.53 

.67 

.56 

.61 

.47 

.53 

.37 

.46 

.30 

.54 

.24 

.04 

.29 

6.22 

.01 

.56 

1.99 

.31 

2.12 

.02 

.36 

5.43 

.62 

.36 

.67 

.33 

.65 

.40 

.66 

.07 

.69 

4.58    • 

.70 

,45 

.74 

.20 

.60 

.36 

.44    ' 

5.38 

.06 

4.43 

.69 

.51 

.67 

5.54 

.24 

4.99 

.75 

.73 

.67 

.23 

•61 

0.68 
.63 
.61 
.63 
.68 
.69 
.69 
.70 
.70 
.71 
.71 
.76 
.77 
.75 
.72 
.68 
,67 
.67 
.67 
.65 

.6a 

.62 
.62 
.64 
.72 
.62 
.64 
.71 
.65 
.65 
.63 


All  the  Ilygrometrical  elements  are  computed  by  the  Greenwich  Constanta, 
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Abstract  of  the  ll<isnlts  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office,  Calcutta, 

in  the  mouth  of  December    1868. 


Hourly  Means,  &c.  of  the  ObseryatioBS  and  of  tlie  Hj grometrical  elemeuts 

dependent  thereon. 


JSasge  of  the  Barometer 

^ 

3  *: 

^B. 

Eange  of  the  Tempera- 

be oi^ 

for  each  hour  during 

ture  for  each  hour 

i 

the  month. 

during 

the  month. 

Hour. 

el 

§m3 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff, 

il 

Max. 

Min. 

Diff. 

l2  o 

^5 

s^^ 

Xachefl. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

0 

o 

o 

o 

Mid- 

night. 

30.055 

d0.163 

29.941 

0.222 

65.6 

69i» 

60.5 

9.0 

1 

-047 

.152 

.936 

.216 

64.8 

69.0 

59.8 

92 

s 

.038 

.140 

.925 

.215 

64.2 

€8.5 

59.0 

9.5 

d 

.030 

.134 

.920 

.214 

63.6 

68.0 

68.6 

9.4 

4 

.028 

.131 

.914 

.217 

62.9 

67.5 

67.5 

10.0 

e 

.040 

.135 

.924 

.211 

62.3 

67.0 

57.0 

10.0 

6 

.054 

,151 

.939 

.212 

61.8 

66.5 

56.4 

10.1 

7 

.075 

.163 

.961 

.202 

61.8 

66.2 

56.0 

10.2 

8 

,102 

.188 

.986 

.202 

63.6 

67.5 

56.8 

10.7 

9 

.123 

.202 

30.006 

.196 

67.2 

71.0 

61.8 

9.2 

10 

.126 

,206 

.016 

.191 

70.8 

75.0 

65.5 

9.5 

11 

.107 

.190 

29.998 

.192 

73.5 

77.0 

67.6 

9.4 

Noon. 

.075 

.162 

.959 

.203 

75.1 

78.5 

69.0 

9.5 

1 

.040 

.128 

.925 

.203 

76.2 

79.8 

70.5 

9.3 

2 

,016 

.101 

.905 

.196 

76^ 

81.0 

71.5 

9.5 

3 

.001 

.095 

.891 

.204 

76.8 

79.6 

72.4 

7.2 

4 

29.997 

.088 

.893 

.196 

75.7 

78.6 

71.2 

7.4 

5 

30.005 

.099 

.900 

.199 

74.3 

77.3 

70.0 

7.3 

6 

.017 

.116 

.914 

.202 

71.8 

75.2 

67.6 

7.6 

7 

.032 

.144 

.929 

,215 

70.2 

73.8 

65.5 

8.3 

8 

.048 

.148 

.947 

.201 

68.9 

72.6 

64.0 

8.6 

9 

.060 

.165 

.965 

.210 

67.8 

71.5 

63.3 

8.2 

10 

.069 

.172 

.970 

.202 

66.7 

70.7 

61.8 

8.9 

11 

.064 

.169 

.954 

.215 

66.9 

70.5 

61.0 

9.5 

The  Mean  Height  of  the  Barometer,  as  lilcewise  the  Dry  and  "Wet  Bulb 
Thermometer  Means  are  derived  from  the  obserTalions  made  at  the  several 
hoars  daring  the  month. 
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ifeleomloylcal  Obserca fion*. 


Absfracl  of  the  liemlis  of  the  lloarlif  Meteorological  ObservatiouM 

taken  at  the  Snfcet/or  GeneraPs  Office,  Calcutta ^ 

in    the   month  of  December   1868. 

Hourly  Meaiis,  <lc.  of  ilie  Obsierratious  and  of  tlie  Hygrometrical  elements 

depouden t  thereon. — fCouiin ued.J 


1 

• 

%4 

1 

1 

^ 

0) 

h . 

Hour. 

Mean  Wet  Bui 
mometer. 

Dry  Bulb  abov 

Computed  De'w 

p 


o 

.2 

o 

-4^ 


t^  o 


I      -fc- 


f.l 


0 


si 


be  c^ 


-ti       o 


o 


bcS  P 
2-ti.o 


Mid- 
night. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 


Nooji 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

» 

D 
10 
11 


61.6 
61.1 
60.6 
GO.l 
59.7 
69.2 
68.7 
68.7 
59.9 
til.3 
63.0 
63.7 


64.0 
64.0 
64.2 
63.9 
63.5 
63.9 
64.3 
63.9 
63.3 
62.6 
62.3 
61.8 


4.0 
3.7 
3.6 
3.4 
3.2 
3.1 
3.1 
3.1 
3.7 
6.9 
7.8 
9.8 


11.1 

12.2 

12.7 

12.9 

12.2 

10.4 

7.6 

6.3 

6.6 

6.2 

4.4 

4.1 


68.4 
68.1 
67.4 
67.0 
66.8 
66.4 
66.9 
65.9 
56.6 
66.6 
66.8 
66.8 


56.2 
65.5 
65.3 
64.9 
65.0 
66.6 
68.3 
58.9 
58.8 
58.4 
58.8 
68  5 


7.2 

6.7 

6.8 

6.5 

6.1 

5.9 

5.9 

6.9 

7.0 

10.6 

14.0 

16.7 


18.9 

20.7 

21.6 

21.9 

20.7 

17.7 

13.7 

11.3 

10.1 

9.4 

7.9 

7.4 


Inches. 

0.496 
.491 
.480 
.473 
.470 
.464 
.456 
.466 
.467 
.467 
.470 
.470 


.461 
.450 
.4i7 
.441 
.4i2 
.467 
.494 
.504 
.603 
.^i96 
.503 
.498 


T.gr. 

6.50 
.45 
.33 
.27 
.36 
.18 
.10 
.10 
.21 
.16 
.16 
.13 


.01 
4.89 
.85 
,78 
.81 
6.09 
.40 
.55 
.ok 
.48 
.56 
.52 


T.gr. 

1.50 
.38 
.36 

.28 
.18 
.13 
.11 
.11 
.36 
2.19 
3.04 
.77 


4.33 
.77 

5.01 
.05 

4.70 
.03 

3.05 

2.50 
.20 
.00 

1.67 
.54 


0.79 
.80 
.79 
.81 
.82 
.82 
.82 
.82 
.79 
.70 
.63 
.58 


.5& 

.51 
.49 
.49 
.51 
.56 
Si 
.69 
.72 
.73 
.77 
.78 


All  the  Jfygromctrical  elements  are  computed  by  the  Ghrcenwich  Constants. 


Meleorotof/lcal  Obsefva lions. 
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Abstract  of  the  Results  of  the  Hourly  Meteorological  Observations 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office,  Calcutta, 
in  the   month   of   Becertiber   1868. 
Solar  EadiatioD,  Weather,  &c. 


P 


og 


^'^  a 


Wind. 


f^ 


F-flei 


Prevailing 
direction. 


0^ 

u 


o8   O 


General  aspect  of  the  Sky. 


2 
3 
4 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 


14 


o 
111.0 

118.6 

116.4 

119.0 

120.6 

126.0 

119.4 


118.7 
118.0 
117.0 
112.6 

119.8 

120.6 


122.0 


15  120.0 


16 
17 

18 


19 


131.0 
117.0 

119.8 


117.4 


Inches 


W.S.W.,W&SW. 

S.W.&  W.  byN 

N.byW.&N.byE. 

N.  N.  W. 
N.N.W,NNE&N. 
N.  &  S.  E. 
E.  by  S.  &  N. 


N.,N.  W.  &  S.  W. 
S.  8.  W.  &  S.  W. 
S.  &  S.  S.  W. 
E.,  S.  E.  &  S.  W. 

S.  &  8.  W. 

8.  &  8.  8.  W. 


8.  8.  E.&8SW. 


8E,WJ^W&  vari- 
[able. 


8.  8.  E.  &  N. 
N.  «fc  W.by  N. 

8W.&Wby8. 


E  byN&variable. 


& 


Miles 
62.7 

73.2 

102.7 
147.4 
126.4 
116.0 

78.2 


91.0 
51.0 
46.7 
38.6 

47.6 

60.7 


98.6 


43.2 


77.8 
114.1 

49.7 


94.3 


Chiefly  M.  Slightly  foggy  at 
midnight  &  at  1  a.  if. 

Scatd.  \i  to  6  p.  M.»  clear 
afterwards.  Foggy  at  9(&  10  p.if . 

Scatd.  ^i  to  1  p.  n .,  clear  to 
6  p.  M.,  scatd.  \i  afterwards. 

Scatd.  \i  to  6  p.  m.  clear  af- 
terwards. 

Clear  to  2  P.  u.,  scatd.  \i  to 
6  p.  M.,  clear  afterwards. 

Clear  to  5  a.  m.,  W  to  9  a.  h . 
^i&v— ito6  P.M.,  ^i  afterwards. 

Scatd.  M  to  6  A.  M.,  W  to  8 
A.  n .,  '^i  to  3  p.  M.,  clear  after- 
wards. Slightly  foggy  from  7  to 
11  p.  M. 

Clear.  SlighUy  foggy  at  8,  9 
&  11  p.  u. 

Clear.  Foggy  from  midnight 
to  4  A.  M.,  at  8  A.  M.f  &  at  9  p.  m. 

Clear.  Slightly  foggy  from  6 
to  8  A.  If .  &  at  6  &  9  p.  M. 

Clear  to  11  a.  m.,  scatd.  ^ito 
4  p.  M.,  clear  afterwards.  Foggy 
at  6  &  7  A.  M.,  &  at  8  p.  if. 

Clear  to  9  a.  if.,  scatd.  ^i  to 
3  p.  M.,  clear  afterwards.  Foggy 
from  3  to  8  A.  H. 

Clear  to  9  a.  h .,  scatd.  ^i  to 
6  p.  M.,  clouds  of  different  kinds 
afterwards.  Foggy  from  3  to  9 

A.  M. 

Clear  to  6  a.  m.,  scatd.  \i  to 

10  A.  If.,  scatd.  '^i  to  6  p.  M., 
clear  afterwards. 

Clear  to  noon,  scatd.  ^i  to  6 
p.  M.,  clear  afterwards.  Slightly 
foggy  at  6  &  6  A.  If.  &  at  7  &  8 
p.  M. 

Chiefly  clear. 

Clear.  Slightly  foggy  at  10  <& 

11  p.  M. 

Clear  to  1  p.  m.,  Vi  to  8  p.  h., 
clear  afterwards.  Slightly  fog- 
gy at  6  <&  7  a.  H. 

Chiefly  clear.  Foggy  at  7  p.m. 
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Meleoroloffical  Olfservationt, 


AbHract  of  iha  Results  of  the  Ilourly  Meteorological  Ohaenaixont 

taken  at  the  Surveyor  GeneraVs  Office^  Calcutta^ 

VI   the  month   of  December   1868. 

Solar  Eadiation,  Weatber,  Ac. 


20 


03 


,2  a 


■  *  c         Preyailing 


Wind. 


direction. 


21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 

28 

29 

30 


o       ilucbes 
122.0 


I 


31 


116.0 

i 
110.6  j 

116.0  ' 

117.0 

116.0 
111.8 
116.0  \ 
118.5 

112.0  I 

I 
109.5  ' 


115.0 


X.N.E.&W.N.W. 


X  E.  &  S.  W. 
S.S.W.ifc  variable 
N.  by  E.  &  N.  E. 
NbyE  «fcW.  S.W 

S.  by  W.,S.ifeS.W. 
E.N.E  k  N.NE. 
N.  E.  &  S.by  W. 

S.byW.E.S.E&NNW. 

N.N.W. 

WSW&variablo. 


Miles 


General  aspect  of  tbe  Sky. 


lb 


N.byE.&W.N.W. 


98.0 


86.9 
65.3 
55.0 
57.4 

30.8 

115.5 

53.0 

42.1 

59.2 
79.1 


76.0 


Clear  to  3  ▲.  m.,  Vi  to  8  a.  x., 
clear  to  noon,  '^i  to  5  p.  h.,  clear 
afterwards. Slightly  foggy  at  10 
&  11  p.  M. 

Clear.  Slightly  foggy  from  7 
to  11  p.  M. 

Clear.  Slightly  foggy  at  mid- 
night <&  1  A.  ic.  i& from 7 to  11  P.M. 

Clear.  Slightly  foggy  from  8 
to  11  p.  H. 

Clear.  Slightly  foggy  at  mid- 
night &  1  A.  li.  &  from  7  to  10 
p.  H. 

Clear  to  7  a.  ic.,  scatd.  '^i  to 
5.  p.  M.,  clear  afterwards. 

Clear.  Slightly  foggy  from  7 
to  1 L  p.  M. 

Clear.  Foggy  at  midnight  k 

1  A.  M. 

Clear  to  6  a.  m.,  stratoni  io 
10  AM.,  clear  aflerwards.Slight- 
ly  foggy  from  9  to  11  p.  m. 

Clear.  Foggy  to  midnight  k 
1  A.  M.  &  from  7  to  11  P.  M. 

Clear  to  5  a,  li.,  scatd.  \i  to 
noon,  clear  afterwards.  Slight- 
ly foggy  from  midnight  to  4 1. 
u.  k  from  8  to  10  p.  m. 

Clear.  Foggy  at  midnight  k 
from  8  to  11  p.  ic. 


^i  cfrri'^in^r*'''^'  Cumuli,\-i  Cirro-strati,  r^\  Cumulo  strati, wi  Nimbi 


Meieorological  Olserva(o7i9,  e 

Abstract  of  the  Besults  of  the  Hourli/  Meteorological    Observationa 
taken  at  the  Surveyor  General's  Office,  Calcutta, 
in    the  month  of  December  1868. 
Monthly  Results. 


Inches. 

Mean  lieiglit  of  tlie  Barometer  for  the  month...               ...  ...  30.053 

Max.  height  of  the  Barometer  occurred  at  10  a.  m.  on  the  16th.  ...  30.206 

Min.  height  of  tlie  Barometer  occurred  at    3  p.  m.  on  the  12th.  ...  29.891 

jFjr^r^witf  raw^c  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month          ...  ...  0.315 

Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Pressures      ...             ...             ...  ...  30.127 

Ditto        ditto       Min.         ditto          ...             ...             ...  ...  29.993 

Mean  dailg  range  of  the  Barometer  during  the  month    ...  ...  0.134. 


Mean  Dry  Bulb  Tliermometer  for  the  month 
Max.  Temperature  occurred  at  2  p.  m.  on  the  13th. 

Min.  Temperature  occurred  at  7  a.  m.  on  the  24th 

Extreme  range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month 
Mean  of  the  daily  Max.  Temperature  ... 

Ditto       ditto        Min.         djtto, 
Mean  daily  range  of  the  Temperature  during  the  month... 


68.7 
81.0 
56.0 
25.0 
77.1 
61.6 
15.6 


Mean  Wet  Bulb  Thermometer  for  the  month     ...             ...             ...  62.1 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  Mean  Wet  Bulb  Tliermometer  Q.Q 

Computed  Mean  Dew-point  for  the  month          ...             ...             ...  66.8 

Mean  Dry  Bulb  Thermometer  above  computed  mean  Dew-point  ...  11.9 

Inches. 


Mean  Elastic  force  of  Vapour  for  the  month    ... 


0.470 


Troy  grain. 

Mean  Weight  of  Vapour  for  the  month  ...  ...  ...       6.18 

Additional  Weight  of  Vapour  required  for  complete  saturation    ...       2.41 
Mean  degree  of  humidity  for  the  month,  complete  saturation  being  unity  0.67 


Mean  Max.  Solar  radiationTemperature  for  the  month. 


o 
...     117.0 

Inches. 

Bained  no  day, — Max.    fall  of  rain  during  24  hours  ...  ...       Nil 

Total  amount  of  rain  during  the  month  ...  ...  ...        jNil 

Total  amount  of  rain  indicated  by  the  Gauge  attached  to  the  anemo- 
meter during  the  month        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         Nil 

Prevailing  direction  of  the  Wind N.  N.  W.,  S.  W.  &  N. 


01 


Meteorological  Olservafioni. 
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for  sale  at  the  Society's  Booms. 


LIST  OF  BOOKS  FOR  SALE 

AT  THB  LIBRABT  OF  THB 

ASIATIC    SOCIETY    OF    BENGAL 

No.  45,  ParJc  Street. 


1.— THE  SOCIETY'S  PUBLICATIONS. 

A.      BiBLIOTHECA   InDIOA. 

Sanskrit  Works  complete. 
Old  SerieSy  Nos.  1  ^o  211,  demi  8vo. 

BB.  AS. 

The  first  two  Lectures  of  the  Sanhitd  of  the  ^ig  Veda. 

Edited  by  Dr.  E.  Roer,  Nos.  1  to  4,  ...  ...       2     8 

XJttara  Naishadha  Charita,  by  S'ri  Harsha,  with  Commen- 
tary. Edited  by  Dr.  E.  Roer.  Complete  in  12  Fasciculi, 
Nos.  39,  40,  42,  45,  46,  52,  67,  72, 87,  90, 120  and  124,       7     8 

Chaitanya  Chandrodaya  N^^aka,  by  Kavikarnapura.  Edited 
by  B^bu  R^jendralila  Mitra.  Complete  in  8  Fcasciculi, 
Nos.  47,  48  and  80,  ...  ...  ...       1  14. 

The  Brihat  Sanhita  of  Vardha-Mihira.  Edited  by  Dr. 
H.  Kern,  Complete  in  7  Fasciculi,  Nos.  51,  54,  59, 
63, 68,  72  and  73,  ...  ...  ...       4     6 

Y^avadattA,  by  Subandhu,  with  its  commentary  entitled 
Darpana.  Edited  by  Professor  F.  E.  Hall,  M.  A. 
Complete  in  8  Fasciculi,  Nos.  116,  130  and  148,         ...       1  14 

The  M^rkandeya  Purina.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  K.  M.  Baner- 
jea.  Complete  in  7  Fasciculi,  Nos.  114,  127,  140,  163, 
169,  177  and  183,  ...  ...  ...       4    6 

Ved^nta  Sutras  or  Aphorisms  of  the  Veddnta,  with  the 
Commentary  of  Sdnkara  and  the  Gloss  of  Ananda  Giri. 
Edited  by  Pandit  R^man&rayana  Vidy&ratna.  Complete 
in  13  Fasciculi,  Nos.  64,  89,  172,  174,  178  184,  186, 
194,  J95, 198, 199,  200  and  201,  ...  ...       8     2 

The  Elements  of  Polity,  by  Kdmandaki.     Edited  by  R4jen- 

dralila  Mitra.  Complete  in  2  Fasciculi,  Nos.  19  and  179,       1  10 

New  Series,  Nos,  1  ^o  85,  demi  8vo. 

The  S'rauta  S'titra  of  A'svalayana,  with  the  Commentary 
of  Gargya  Ndr&yana.  Edited  by  Pandita  Ramandra- 
yana  Vidydratna.  Complete  in  10  Fasciculi,  Nos.  55,  61, 
60,  69,  71,  80,  84,  86,  90  and  93,  ...  ...       6    4 


The  S'a^ikara  Vijaya  of  Anantinanda  Giri.  Edited  bj 
Pandita  Jayan&rkyana  TarkapancMnana,  in  3  Fasciculi, 
Nos.' 46,  137  and  138,  ...  ...  ...       114 

Vais'eshika  Djirs'ana,  with  the  Commentaries  of  S'ankara 
Misra,  <fec.  Edited  by  Pandita  Jayan&r^yana  Tarka- 
panch^nana.  Complete  in  5  Fascicnli,  Nos.  4,  6,  6,  8  and 

Jlvy  ...  ...  •••  •.•  •..  O  mm 

The  Nylya  Dars'ana  of  Gotama,  with  the  Commentary  of 
Ydtsynyana.  Edited  by  Papdita  Jayan&ravana  Tarka-* 
panchanana.  Complete  in  3  Fasciculi,  Nos.  56,  67 
and  70,  ...  ...  ...  •..       1  14 

The  Das'a-Rupa,  with  Dhanika's  Commentary.  Edited  by 
Professor  F.  E.  Hall,  D.  C.  L.  Complete  in  3  Fasciculi, 
Nos.  12,  24  and  82,  ...  ...  ...       114 

The  Aphorisms  of  S'anijilya,  with  thecommentary  of  Svap- 
nes'vara.  Edited  by  J.  K.  Ballantyne,  LL.  D.  Complete 
in  one  Fasciculi,  No.  11,        ...  ...  ...       0  10 

The  Narada  Pancharatra.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  K.  M.  Baner- 
jea.  Complete  in  4  Fasciculi,  Nos.  17,  25,  34  and  75,  ...       2     8 

The  Kaushifcaki-Brahmaua-Upanishad  with  Commentary, 
and  a  translation  by  E.  B.  Cowell,  M.  A.  Complete  in 
%  Fascicnli,  Nos.  19  and  20,  ...  ...-  ...       14 

The  Kavyiidars'a  of  S'ri  Da^din.  Edited  with  a  Commen- 
tary by  Pandita  Premachandra  Tarkabagis'a.  Complete 
in  5  Fasciculi,  Nos.  30,  33,  38,  39  and  41,  ...       3    2 

The  Maitri  Upanishad  with  Commentary.  Edited  by  E.  B. 

Cowell,   M.  A.,  Published  2  Fasciculi,  Nos.  35  and  40,       1     4 

'''he  Siinkhya  Sira  of  Vijndna  Bhikshu.   Edited  by  Dr.  F.  E. 

Hall,  1  Fasciculus,  No.  83,      ...  •••  ..«       0  10 

Sanskrit  Works  in  progress. 

Old  Series,  Nos.  1  to  221,  demi  8vo. 

The  Lalita-Vistara,  or  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Doctrines 
of  S'akya  Siiiha.  Edited  by  B&bu  H&jendraMla  Mitra«. 
Published  6  Fasciculi,  Nos.  51,  73,  148, 144  and  146,...      3     2 

T!)e  Taitfcirfya  Brulunana  of  the  Black  Yajur  Veda 
wifch  the  commoutary  of  Sayana.  Edited  br  Babu 
Bajendralala  Mitrn.  Published  22  Fasciculi,  Nos.  125, 
12(5,  147,  150,  151,  152,  153,  154,  155,  J75,  176,  188, 
189,  J90, 191,  J92,  J96, 197,204, 210,  216  and  220,     ...     13  12 

Taittiriya  Sanhita.  Edited  by  Dr.  E.  Roer  and  E.  B. 
Cowell,  M.  A.  Published  21  Fascicnli,  Nos.  92,  117,  119, 
122,  181,  138,  134,  137,  149,  157,  160,  161,  166,  171, 
180,  185,  193,  202,  203,  218  and  219,      ...  ...     13    2 


RS.   AS. 

New  Series^  Noi,  1  to  86,  demi  8vo. 

The  Taittiriya  A'ranyaka  of  the  Black  Yajur  Veda.  Edited 
hy  Babu  RdjendraUla  Mitra.  Published  6  Fasciculi, 
Nos.  60,  74,  88,  97, 130  and  144,  ...  ...       3     12 

The  Grihya  Sutra  of  Asvalayana,  with  the  commentary 
of  G^rgyanardvana,  edited  by  Anandachandra  Vcddnta- 
vdgis'a.     Published  Fasciculi,  Nos.  102,  132  and  143,...       1  14 

The  Mimansd  Dars'ana  with  the  Commentary  of  S'abara 
Svamf.     Edited  by  Pandita  Mahes'a-chandra  Ny^ya- 
ratna.     Published,  6  Fasciculi,  Nos.  44,  85, 95, 101, 115 
and  142,  ...  ...  ...  ...       3  12 

English  Translations  from  the  Sanskrit,  complete,  demi  8vo^ 

An  English  Translation  of  the  Brihad  Aranyaka  Upanishad, 
and  Commentary .  By  Dr.  E.  Roer,  Complete  in  8 
Fasciculi,  Nos.  2'7,  33  and  135,  ...  ...       1  14 

An  English  Translation  of  the  Chh^ndogya  Upanishad,  by 
Babu  R&jendral&la  Mitra.  Complete  in  2  Fasciculi,  Nos. 
78  and  181,  ...  ...  ...  ...       1     4 

An  English  Translation  of  the  Taittiriya,  Aittar^ya,  S'wetds'- 
watara,  Kena,  Ts'a,  Ka^ha,  Mundakaand  Mandukya  Upa» 
nishads,  from  the  Original  Sanscrita,  by  Dr.  E.  Boer. 
Complete  in  2  Fasciculi,  Nos.  41  and  50,  ...       14 

The  Siirya-Siddh^nta,  translated  by  Pandit  Bipd  Deva 

S'fistri.     Complete  in  1  Fasciculus, New  Series, No.  1,...       0  10 

The  Siddh&nta  S'iromapi,  translated  by  the  late  Lancelot 
Wilkinson,  Esq.  C.  S.  and  revised  by  Pagdit  Bapd  Deva 
S'astrf .  Complete  in  2  Fasciculi,  New  Series,  Nos.  13  and 

A  Translation  of  the  S^nkhya  Aphorisms  of  Kapila,  by  Dr. 
Ballantyne.  Complete  in  2  Fasciculi,  Nos.  32  and  81,  New 

DerxcD,  ...  ...  •••  *««        A4 

JEnjlish  Translation  f ram  the  Sanskrit,  in  progress^  demi  8vo. 

S&hitya  Darpana  or  Mirror  of  Composition,  a  treatise  on 
Literary  criticism  by  Visvanitha  Kavir4ja.  Translated 
into  English  by  Babu  Pramad&d^a  Mitra.  Published  2 
Fasciculi,  Nos.  212,  213  and  217,  ...  ...       1  14 

Arabic  Works,  complete,  4to. 

Dictionary  of  Technical  Terms.  Complete  in  20  Fasciculi, 
Nos.  68,  65,  82,  88, 95, 100, 108, 109, 118, 129,  132, 156, 
168,  159,  162,  165, 107,  170,  173  and  182  at  1-4  each,      25     0 

Bis&la  i  Shamsyah,  a  Treatise  on  Logic  in  Arabic,  with  an 
English  Translation,  by  Dr.  A.  Sprenger,  No.  76,        ...       1    4 


RS.    AS. 

Arahie  Works,  complete,  royal  8vo. 

Tusy's  list  of  Shiyah  Books,  and  Alara-nl  Hod'd  s  Notes  on 
Sliiyab  Bioorraphy.  Etiited  by  Dr.  A.  Sprenger  and  Mau- 
lavi  Ab<lnl  Haqq.  Complete  in  4  Fasciculi,  being  Nos, 
60,  71,  91  and  107,  at  12  as.  each,  ...  ...  3 

Arahie  Works,  complete,  demi  8vo. 

Arabic  Bibliography.     Edited  by  Dr.  A.  Sprenger,  Fasci- 

cnlus  1,  No.  21,  ...  ...  ...  ...       0  10 

The  Nokbbat-al  Fikr-wa  Nozjiat-al  Nazr.  Edited  by  Capt. 
W.  N.  Lees,  LL.  D.  Complete  in  1  Fasciculus,  New  Series, 
No.  37,  ...  ...  ...  — .       0  10 

The  Conquest  of  Syria,  commonly  ascribed  to  Waqidy.  Edi- 
ted with  notes  by  Capt.  W.  N.  Lees,  LL.  D.  Complet-e 
in  two  Vols,  being  Nos.  59, 66,96, 98, 102,  103,164.,  168 
and  387,  ...  ...  ...  ...       6  10 

Fatuh-ul-Sh&ra,  an  account  of  the  Moslem  Conquests  in 
Syria  by  Mir  Ism^'il.  Edited  by  Capt.  W.  N.  Lees,  LL.  D. 
Complete  in  4  Fasciculi,  being  Nos.  56,  62,  84  and  85,       2     8 

The  Magahzi  of  Waqidi.  Edited  by  A.  Von  Kremer.  Com- 
plete in  5  Fasciculi,  Nos.  110,  112,  113,  121  and  139,...       3     2 

Suyuty's  Itqan,  on  the  Exogetic  Sciences  of  the  QorSn. 
Complete  in  10  Fasciculi,  being  Nos.  44,  49,  57,  68,  70, 
74,  77,  81,  99  and  104,         ...  ...  ...       8     0 

Arabic  Wo7'ks  in  progress,  royal  8vo. 

Biographical  Dictionary  of  Persons  who  knew  Mohammad. 
Published  20  Fasciculi,  Nos.  61,  69,  75,  83,  86,  93,  101, 
106, 11 1, 123, 128, 136, 138,  205, 207, 208, 209,  211, 214 
and  215  at  12  annas  each,        ...  ...  ...     15     0 

Persian  Works,  complete,  demi  8vo. 

Tarikhi  Feruz-Sh^hi  of  Ziaa-i  Barni.  Edited  by  Saiyid 
Ahmad  Khan.  Complete  in  7  Ftisciculi,  Nos.  2,  3,  7,  9, 14, 
15  and  23,  ...  ...  ...  ...       4     9 

Tarikhi  Baihaki  of  Mas^iid.  Edited  by  the  late  W.  H.  Mor- 
lev,  Esq.,  Complete  in  9  Fasciculi,  Nos.  16,  18,  21,  22, 
26,  27,  29,  31  and  36,  ...  ...  ...       5  10 

The  Muntakhab-al-Tavarikh.  Edited  by  Capt.  VT.  N.  Lees, 
LL.  D,  Published  5  Fasciculi,  Vol.  II.  Nos.  57,  58, 
62,  64  and  65,      ...  ...  ...  ...       3    2 

Wis  0  Rc'miin,  an  ancient  Persian  poem.  Edited  by  Capt. 
W.  N.  Lees,  LL.  D.  and  Mnnshi  'Ahmad  'Ali.  Complete 
in  5  Fasciculi,  New  Series,  Nos.  48,  49,  52,  53  and  76,.       3     2 


B8.   AS. 

Tabakdt-i  N^siri.  Edited  by  Capt.  W.  N.  Lees,  LL.  D.  Com- 
plete in  5  Fasciculi,  New  Series,  Nos.  42, 43, 45, 47  and  50,      3    2 

Persian  Works  in  progress,  4to. 

The  Ayin-i-Akbari  by  Abnl  FazI  i  Mab&rik  i  AlUmi. 
Edited  by  H.  Blochmann,  M.  A.  Publisbed  6  Fasciculi, 
Nos.  112,  113, 119, 120,  122  and  141,  at  Rs.  1-4  each,      7    8 

Persian  WorJcs  in  progress^  royal  8vo. 

Khirad  N&ma  i  Iskandary  by  Niz&my.  Edited  by  Dr.  A. 
Sprenger  and  Agd  Mohammad  Shnstary.  Published 
1  Fasciculus,  No.  43,  ...  ...  ...       0  12 

Persian  Works  in  progress,  demi  Svo. 

The  Alamgir  N&meh  by  Muhammad  K^m  ibn  i  Muhammad 
Amir  Munshi.  Edited  by  Maulavis  Kh&dim  Husain 
and  Abdu-l  Hai.  Published  12  Fasc.  Nos.  87,  89,  91,  92, 
94,  98,  99,  103, 104,  106,  109,  and  134,  at  0-10,  7    8 

The  B^sh&h  N^meh  by  Abd-al-Hamid  L&hauri.  Edited  by 
Muwlavis  Kabir-ul-Din  Ahmad  and  Abdu-l-Rahim. 
Published  18  Fasciculi,  Nos.  96,  100, 105, 107, 108, 110, 
111,  114,  116,  117, 118,  121,  125, 126,  127,  128,  129, 
133,  at  0-10,        ...  ...  ...  ...     11    4 

The  Muntakhab  Al-Taw^kh.  Edited  by  Maulavi  Ahmad 
'Ali.  5  Fasc.  Vol.  I.  Nos.  iSl,  135,  136,  139,  and  140,  at 
""■■•",...  .••  ,,,  ,,,  ,,,       o     ^ 

Iqbdhidmah-i-Jahtogiri  of  Motamad  Khan.  Edited  by 
Maulavis  'Abd  al  Hai  and  Ahmad  'AIL  Published  3  Fasci- 
culi, New  Series,  Nos.  77,  78  and  79,         ...  ...       1  14 

B.      MiSOBLLANEOUS. 

Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  from  Vol.  XII.  for  1842,  to 
Vol.  XXXVI.  for  1867,  except  Vols.  XXUI,  XXIV.  and 
XXEK.  prices  as  per  title  page. 

Asiatic  Researches,  from  Vols.  VI.  to  XII.  and  Vols.  XVII. 
to  XX.  each  at 

Pitto  ditto  Index, 

Catalogue  of  Birds  in  the  Museum  of  the  Asiatic  Society  by 
E.  Blyth,  Esq.,  Curator, 

■  of  Curiosities  in  the  Museum  of  the  Asiatic  Society, 

by  B6jendral&la  Mitra,' Librarian, 

of  the  Books  and  Maps   in  the   Library  of  the 


•••  «•• 


•••  ••• 


Asiatic  Society,  by  ditto  ditto,  1856, 

■■  of  Sanscrit  Books  and  MSS.  in  ditto, 

^  of  Persian^  Arabic  and  Urdu  ditto,    . 


••• 
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0 
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0 

0 
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8 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

Catalogue  of  the  Fossil  Remains  of  Yertebrata  from  tlie 
Sewalik  Hills,  the  Nerbadda,  Perim  Island,  &c.  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal.  B/  H.  Falconer, 
Esq.,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S  and  H.  S.... 

■  of  the  Recent  Shells  in  the  Museum  of  the  Aaiatic 

Society,  by  W.  Theobald,  Esq.,  Jnr. 

Fat6w^  'Alamgiri,  2nd  Vol.  759   pages,  3rd  Vol.  565  pages, 
6th  Vol.  667  pages,  royal  4to.,  per  Vol.,     ... 

Harivansa,  563  pages,  royal  4to.,    ...  ...  ..• 

Istallahfit  i  Sufi^  edited  by  Dr.  A.  Sprenger,  8vo., 

Jaw6me-al  Lm  a  Riazi,  168  pages  with  17  plates,  4to., 

Kh&z^uiat  al  Urn,  694  pages,  4to.,... 

Mahabhdrata,  Vols.  2nd,  3rd  and  4th,  royal  4to.  (&  Index,)  • 

Rajatarangini,  440  pages,  4to.  (large  paper  4  Rs.), 

Sharayau-1  Islam,  631  pages,  4to.   ... 

Tarikh-i  Nadiri,  ...  ...  ... 

Gsoma's  Tibetan  Grammar, 

■    Dictionary, 

Anisu-l  Musharrahhi,  541  pages  complete,  4to. 

Vediaita-Sira,  translated  by  Dr.  E.  Roer, 

2.— PRIVATE  PUBLICATIONS. 
Corcoran's  Chinese  Empire  in  Urdu,  Vols.  I.  and  11.  per  Vol. 
Wise's  Hindu  System  of  Medicine, 
The  Pilgrimage  of  Fa  Hian,  ...  ... 


BS.    A8. 
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Part  II.  No.  I.— If 


CONTENTS. 

Ornithological  Observations  in  the  Sntkj  valley,  N.  W.  Hima- 

lava,  by  F.  Stoliczka,  Esq.  Ph.  D. ;  •• 

On  the  intimate  structure  of   Muscular  Fibre.— By  Dr.  C. 

MlCNAMABA, • " 


1 


71 


JFor  Sal^. 


ipoleon 
Plates. 


A  few  copies  of  *  Royle's  Productdve  Be&ourcea  of  India'  aic  ako 
for  sale  at  the  Society's  Rooms. 


For  Sale. 


A  series  of  122  Photographs  of  Inscriptions  in  the  Ancient  Csnaresa 
Lanffuaffe  taken  from  stone  and  copper  Sh^shanaa  in  the  Mrww 
Senc;.  By  Major  Henry  Dixon  H  M.'s  22nd  Regt  M.  N.  L 
Single  copies,  in  cloth  leaved  album  of  bO  pages,  liali-l>onnd  morocco, 
Rs.  115. 

For  six  copies,  each,  Ba.     105 

For  ten  or  more  copies,  each,.. ^^       100 


The  Society  has  received  50  copies  of  Professor  Herman  SchUgin- 
tweit's  Isothermal  Chart  of  India,  for  gratuxtous  distribution  to  thow 
members  who  may  apply  for  copies. 


DR.    FALCONER'S   MEMORIAL   FUND. 

About  two  years  ago  a  subscription  list  was  circulated  amongst  the 
Members  of  the  Asiatic  Society  with  the  view  of  raising  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  a  duplicate  of  the  marble  bust  of  the  late  Dr.  Hugh 
Falconer,  for  the  Society's  Museum.  Forty-four  subscriptions  were 
promised,  and  of  these  forty-two  had  been  realised  at  the  date  of  the 
receipt  of  the  bust,  which  has  now  been  lodged  in  the  Society's  Rooms. 

On  the  basis  of  an  estimate  of  the  probable  cost,  formed  in  1S66 
it  was  decided  that  each  individual  subscription  should  be  fixed  at 
Rs.  20  ;  from  fluctuations,  however,  in  the  rate  of  exchange,  and  from 
other  causes,  the  expenditure  on  account  of  the  bust  has  exceeded  the 
receipts,  and  an  appeal  is  therefore  now  addressed  to  members  of  the 
Society  who  have  not  yet  subscribed,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  funds 
to  meet  this  deficiency. 

As  already  mentioned,  forty-two  subscriptions,  or  Rs.  840,  have 
been  realised,  which,  with  an  item  of  Bs.  5-12-10  interest,  makes  a 
total  of  receipts  amounting  to  Rs.  845-12-10.  The  two  additional  sub- 
scriptions promised  will  probably  be  paid,  and  together  with  a  sub- 
scription subsequently  received  from  W.  T.  Blanford,  Esquire,  will 
raise  the  receipts  to  a  total  of  Rs.  905-12-10.  The  expenditure 
has  amounted  to  Rs.  996-8-1 :  there  remains  therefore  a  balance  of 
Rs.  90-11-3  yet  to  be  provided  for. 

It  would  be  well  that  a  stand  for  the  Bust  should  be  procured,  the 
estimated  cost  of  which  would  be  about  Rs.  20,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  present  appeal  will  result  in  the  receipt  of  a  sufficient  sum  to 
meet  both  objects. 

S.  B.  Partridob, 
Hon,  Sec,  Falcoiier  Mcmoriol  Fund. 

Calcutta^  2ith  September,  1867. 


PUBLICATIONS 

OP   THE 

iSIiTIG    SOCIETY    OF    BENGAL 

For  Sale  at  the  Society^s  Premises^  No.  45,  Park  Street. 


K8.  AS. 
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